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REFINED  AMBITION 


BY  JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 


You  ain't  very  muctu  lyin' here  like  you  do, 

A  bunch  o'  glad  kicks,  an'  o'  gurgles  an'  goo. 

An'  holler  fer  nourishment  till  we  all  hike 

To  git  you  the  stuff  that  vou  yell  for  an'  bke; 

You  can't  very  much  to  the  world,  lyin'  there 

Without  any  teeth,  an'  without  any  heur 

To  speak  of — ^just  fuzz,  on  your  wee  little  crown — 

But  there  ain't  a  thing  anywhere  in  this  town. 

In  this  state,  in  this  country — thb  world — fur  or  near. 

That  the  heart  in  our  bosoms  would  not  call  too  dear 

If  you  was  the  price  of  iL     Heaven  ain't  got 

A  thing  we  would  trade  you  foi —  'deed  it  has  not! 


Your  hands  is  so  small,  an'  your  feet  is  so  wee — 

But,  oh,  your  glad  grin  is  a  wonder  to  seel 

And  the  way  that  you  chuckle,  turn  over  and  sprawl 

An'  tft  up  your  voice  in  your  gladness  an'  call 

"nil  we  come,  and  we  grab  you  and  hold  you  up  tight 

An'  snuggle  you  up  tiU  you  crow  with  delight. 

Has  put  in  our  life  somethin'  gladsome  an'  new! 

The  world  looks  so  different  to  us  since  you 

Gome  in  ^th  your  Idck  an'  your  gurgle  an'  smile. 

An'  every  task  in  it  seems  more  than  worth  while; 

Because  everything  that  we  do  or  we  make 

Is  to  smooth  out  the  paths  and  the  years  for  your  sake. 


An'  when  we  go  out  to  the  tasks  of  the  day 

We  go  lookin'  back,  sort  of  hungry,  your  way; 

We  want  one  more  love  an'  another  damp  kiss. 

And  the  whole  of  our  life  is  resolved  into  this: 

To  do  our  tasks  well,  to  keep  all  our  lives  clean; 

For  you'll  look  them  over  sometime,  an'  we  mean 

For  you  to  be  glad  for  the  dad  that  you  had. 

An'  glad  for  the  way  that  he  lived,  an'  be  gkd 

For  your  mother's  sweet  ways.^  Years  to  come  we  shall  go 

Hand  in  hand  from  your  life,  an'  want  you  should  know 

All  your  life  how  we  loved  you«  want  you  should  be  glad 

When  the  call  comes  to  come  to  your  ma  an'  your  dad. 
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THE  economic  problems  of  Texas  have 
been  few  and  easily  solved.  This 
fact  is  due  to  its  variety  of  soil, 
diversity  of  products  and  its  abound- 
ing natural  resources.  The  State  has 
from  its  earliest  days  been  practically 
a  self-sufficing  province.     Its  timbered 


sections  provided  game,  water,  fuel  and 
productive  soil.  Its  prairie  lands  sup- 
plied countless  acres  of  pasturage  and 
cattle  in  plenty.  These  advantages  were 
here  when  the  white  man  first  came, 
and  naturally  they  invited  a  ceaseless 
flow  of  immigrants.     For  many  years 
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the  resources  of  Texas  have  been  consid- 
ered as  unlimited.  After  years  of  devel- 
opment and  ** productive  consumption" 
the  lamentable  fact  that  the  resources  of 
Texas  are  limited  becomes  evident. 
Calm  consideration  will  convince  one 
that  a  score  of  years  more,  characterized 
by  the  wanton  waste  of  the  past,  will 
place  the  State  in  the  throes  of  priva- 
tion as  compared  with  her  former  abun- 
dance. 

All  the  natural  resources  of  Texas 
have  suffered  because  of  what  our  states- 
men are  pleased  to  call  "prodigal  ex- 
travagance.'' No  one  division  bears  the 
mark  of  waste  more  indellibly  than  that 


solution  will  be  deferred  materially  by 
the  question,  **Is  it  not  too  late?"  The 
income  from  lumber  in  Texas  has  been 
second  only  to  that  from  cotton. 

The  South  turns  from  its  forests  an 
annual  revenue  of  something  like  $200,- 
000,000.  Texas  claims  a  margin  of  this 
above,  its  collateral.  These  figures  are 
decreasing  and  the  output  growing 
smaller  each  year.  The  cause  of  this  is 
clear.  Other  countries  have  exhausted 
their  forest  resources  by  extravagance 
and  are  ready  to  pay  prices  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  the  people  of  Texas  to 
blindly  follow  their  thoughtless  exam- 
ple.    Texas  lumber  finds  its  way  into 


TIMBER  IN  THE  -CUT-OVER"  SECTION  OF  TEXAS. 


of  the  forests.  No  one  demands  more 
rapid  reform  for  its  preservation  than 
this. 

The  problem  before  the  people  of  Tex- 
as is  to  prevent  further  extravagance 
and  to  preserve  a  moderate  per  cent  of 
the  timber  now  standing.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  recent  years,  but  this  in  no  wise 
renders  the  solution  easier.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  people  will  be  slow  to  recognize 
because  they  have  become  too  accus- 
tomed to  draw  from  nature 's  storehouses 
with  greedy  hands.  They  will  be  slow 
to  believe  that  their  dream  of  enduring 
and  unlimited  resources  is  fading  into 
a  reality  of  perishable  and  limited  sup- 
ply. 

The  gravity  of  the  problem  is  astound- 
ing.   When  all  the  facts  are  known  the 


every  open  port,  and  shelters  man  in 
every  nation.  As  a  result,  where  stately 
forests  once  stood  there  remains  nothing 
but  underbrush  and  piles  of  debris  from 
fallen  timbers. 

This  extravagance  has  not  been  re- 
stricted to  mature  timber.  Everything 
from  a  diameter  of  eight  inches  up  has 
been  or  is  being  cut,  thus  destroying 
every  hope  for  another  cutting  within 
the  next  century.  In  the  cutting  of 
trees  no  regard  is  held  for  the  younger 
trees.  They  are  destroyed  by  the  falling 
of  the  larger  ones.  If  they  are  not  de- 
stroyed at  the  time,  the  brush  and  tops 
from  the  larger  trees  dry  and  invite 
forest  fires  which  annually  devastate 
thousands  and  millions  of  acres  of  prom- 
ising woodland.     Such  is  the  gravi$^f^ 
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the  situation.  It  gives  undeniable  evi- 
dence that  the  immediate  inauguration 
of  reforms  in  the  consumption  of  Texas 
forests  is  imperative  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  State. 

FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  STANDPOINT 

Considered  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  plans  for  the  conservation  of 
forests  must  not  be  delayed,  if  Texas  is 
to  keep  its  place  in  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  America.  While  factories  and 
other  productive  enterprises  are  mul- 
tiplying, Texas  has  ever  depended  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  for  material 
prosperity.  This  condition  must  always 
be.  The  mineral  resources  scarcely  ex- 
ceed the  home  demand  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  their  present  incipiency 
can  not  supply  incomes  for  so  large  a 
commonwealth.  These  facts,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passing  of  the  forests,  in- 
vite a  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
forest  destruction  on  the  arable  lands. 
It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  farm- 
ing classes  of  the  timbered  sections  to 
cultivate  a  piece  of  land  until  it  has  be- 
come impoverished  by  erosion,  and  ren- 
dered sterile  by  successive  cultivation,  to 
leave  it  to  be  covered  by  shrubbery  unfit 
for  use  as  lumber.  This  practice  has 
continued  until  the  waste  soils  have 
reached  an  area  surprising  in  extent. 

The  timber  cut  from  these  "new 
grounds'*  is  burned  in  heaps  where  it 
falls,  thus  rendering  no  returns.  The 
average  for  an  acre  of  timbered  land  is 
about  15,000  feet.  At  the  present  price 
of  lumber  the  waste  can  be  easily  seen. 

Aside  from  the  extravagance  in  the 
waste  of  timber  let  us  consider  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  land.  The  continued 
process  of  clearing  new  and  deserting 
old  land  increases  the  area  of  useless 
land,  thereby  la3ring  these  sections  liable 
to  a  condition  of  unproductiveness  in  the 
near  future.  These  waste  and  worn  lands 
could  be  cared  for  properly,  plowed 
with  a  view  to  preventing  erosion,  and 
hy  moderate  fertilizing  would  yield, 
with  less  labor,  equally  as  well  as  the 
new  lands.  It  can  be  said  with  a  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  20  per  cent  of 
every  farmer's  land  in  the  timbered  sec- 
tions has  been  rendered  unproductive 
by  careless  cultivation  and  constant 
clearing  of  new  lands.  This  statement 
is  true,  provided  the  farmer  has  owned 
the  land  as  long  as  ten  years.     When 


timber  is  cut  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  the  land  is  laid  bare  to  be  washed 
by  rains,  baked  by  the  sun  and  impov- 
erished for  the  want  of  the  annual  cov- 
ering of  leaves  from  the  forests.  Even 
the  benefit  of  the  smaller  undergrowth 
is  frequently  denied  because  of  fires 
which  sweep  these  areas.  Successful 
farming  requires  a  large  per  cent  of  ad- 
joining timber  lands.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  receive  returns  from 
the  cultivated  soil  sufficient  to  provide 
a  living  for  his  family  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  purchase  fuel,  fenc- 
ing and  other  necessaries  that  could 
come  from  the  timber  lands.  Every 
farm  of  200  acres  or  more  should  have  15 
per  cent  of  its  area  stocked  with  heavy 
timber.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
lack,  and  in  most  eastern  sections  of  the 
State  there  is  no  immediate  need,  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  destruction  a 
decade  will  bring  a  crying  need  for 
these  forests.  Whatever  reform  may  be 
made  now  is  not  only  for  its  present 
value  but  also  for  its  use  in  preserving 
for  the  near  future  a  supply  that  will 
keep  the  state  a  self  supplying  common- 
wealth and  one  that  will  not  suffer  the 
lack  of  natural  resources. 

FARMER  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MATERIAL 
PROSPERITY 

Texas  is  an  agricultural  State  and,  as 
before  mentioned,  must  depend  for  its 
material  prosperity  upon  the  farming 
industry.  Its  lands  have  been  fashioned 
by  the  hands  of  nature  for  cultivation. 
The  mineral  veins  underlying  are  shal- 
low and  scarcely  yield  an  output  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  home  demands.  Water 
power  is  lacking,  thus  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  Texas  ever  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing state.  The  spreading  areas  of 
Western  pasturage  are  rapidly  becoming 
farms,  and  the  timber  industry  is  past  its 
zenith.  Since  these  facts  stand  unde- 
niable at  present  (with  our  present  sys- 
tem of  extravagant  consumption)  their 
omnious  features  will  be  intensified  in 
geometrical  proportion  in  coming  years. 
How  necessary  that  the  State,  through 
legislative  action,  take  up  a  ^stem  of 
reform  and  utilize  every  available  means 
for  conserving  and  improving  the  facili- 
ties for  modem  agriculture.  A  pro- 
gressive and  paying  agriculture  must  be 
guarded  by  a  careful  regard  for  the 
conservation  of  forests.        i     r\r\nio 
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From  a  commercial  standpoint  the 
problem  is  one  that  should  receive  the 
study  and  attention  of  every  advocate 
of  progress.  The  material  prosperity  of 
a  state  determines  the  social,  political 
and  commercial  standing  of  its  citizen- 
ship. These  three  bases  must  be  main- 
tained for  the  proper  advancement. 
Then  the  question  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Consider  the  effect  of  forest  destruc- 
tion on  river  navigation.  This  is  a  meth- 
od of  transportation  considered  impor- 
tant and  one  whose  economic  value  in- 
creases daily.  Those  who  make  a  study 
of  forestry  and  its  influence  on  rivers 


dustries  to  dredge  out  the  sediment  their 
extravagance  has  produced. 

WHAT  F0RE8T  DESTRUCTION  DOE8 

The  sterility  of  the  land  is  increased 
by  forest  destruction.  This  has  its  bear- 
ing on  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
State  by  decreasing  the  output  of  farm 
products  and  by  diminishing  their  var 
riety.  Lands  serve  to  produce  the  more 
valuable  returns  only  for  a  few  years. 
They  are  then  given  up  to  unprofitable 
crops,  or  harvests  that  scarcely  effect  the 
commercial  standing  of  the  State.  Soon 
these  choice  lands  will  certainly  be  im- 
poverished   and    Texas   will   become   a 


WOOD  STACKED  ON  TEXAS  CUT-OVER  LANDS. 


say  that  the  facilities  for  river  traffic 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  standing  timber.  When  forests 
are  destroyed,  without  any  regard  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  stripped  lands, 
erosion  is  produced  beyond  the  thought 
of  those  who  attempt  to  calculate  its  ex- 
tent. As  a  result  there  is  deposited  in 
the  river  channels  sufficient  sediment  to 
decrease  the  depth  and  increase  the 
width  to  an  extent  that  renders  naviga- 
tion next  to  impossible,  and  all  attempts 
to  deepen  rivers  futile.  This  accounts 
for  the  numerous  calls  from  river  towns 
for  appropriations  for  dredging  the 
streams  that  were  once  navigable. 

The  foUy  of  this  destruction  is  evident 
when  we  see  men  paying  taxes  from  the 
money  they  have  made  from  lumber  in- 


small  figure  in  the  commercial  world. 
Her  once  numerous  harvest  fields  will 
become  sun  scorched  areas  of  sterile 
lands ;  her  once  crowded  forests  will  be- 
come acres  of  undergrowth,  unfit  for 
lumber  and  useless  except  as  a  shade  for 
the  soil. 

The  lumber  industry  of  Texas  has 
been  a  giant  one  in  the  commercial  en- 
terprises of  America.  Texas  lumber  has 
helped  to  gorge  markets  and  enrich  capi- 
talists and  speculators  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  farming  lands.  This  indus- 
try, while  at  present  enormous,  is  never- 
theless on  the  decline.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  to  check  the  careless  waste 
which  has  characterized  the  cutting  of 
forests,  that  time  is  now.  The  prices 
of  lumber  are  certain  to,  iscrease^lmi&e 
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future  with  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the 
past.  The  forest  resources  of  the  entire 
South  are  rapidly  becoming  depleted 
and  no  other  country  can  be  found  to 
supply  the  demand  when  the  South  fails. 
There  could  be  made  a  decrease  in  the 
present  supply  that  in  a  decade  would 
yield  to  lumber  manufacturers  an  enor- 
mous per  cent  on  their  capital.  At  pres- 
ent markets  are  flooded,  not  because  of 
an  insufficient  price  to  encourage  the 
sale  of  lumber,  but  because  of  a  satis- 
fied demand.  Lumber  being  cut,  at 
present  prices,  must  necessarily  be 
bought  up  by  speculators  and  sold  when 
the  prices  go  up  and  the  supply  dimin- 
ishes. It  is  not  only  a  display  of  wis- 
dom and  business  sense  to  decrease  the 
output,  but  it  is  flagrant  folly  to  con- 
tinue the  inordinate  output  of  lumber 
from  our  rapidly  passing  forests  into  the 
lumber  yards  of  capitalists  who,  when 
the  supply  decreases,  will  be  unmerciful 
to  the  buying  public. 

The  owners  of  Texas  timber  lands 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  First, 
the  land  owner  who  buys  and  holds  the 
land  for  agricultural  purposes;  second, 
the  timber  magnate  who  buys,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  the  soil,  for  the  value 
of  the  standing  timber,  all  of  which  is 
expected  to  be  cut  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  In  the  hands  of  these  two 
lies  the  power  for  conservation  or  de- 
struction of  Texas  forests.  Much  can  be 
done  for  forest  conservation,  provided 
people  can  be  made  to  see  the  importance 
of  it  and  be  brought  to  realize  what  dis- 
astrous results  will  follow  in  case  the 
present  practices  are  continued.  In- 
dividuals can  correct  their  own  faults 
and  properly  manage  the  smaller  timber 
lands.  As  a  citizenship  they  can  enact 
laws  governing  the  use  of  lands  held  by 
capitalists. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PLAN  OF 
ACTION 

The  most  effective  plan  of  action  would 
be  to  establish  a  State  Forestry  Bureau. 
This  would  enable  the  State  to  investi- 
gate the  methods  of  cutting,  eliminate 
the  waste  attending,  and  care  for  those 
forests  that  are  on  the  verge  of  deple- 
tion. It  would  give  the  State  power  to 
send  experienced  and  scientific  men  into 
every  timber  section.  These  agents 
could  collect  statistics  and  publish  re- 
ports on  the  conditions  found  in  each 


county  of  the  timber  belt.  They 
could  determine  just  where  state  inter- 
ference is  necessary,  where  reserves 
should  be  situated,  and  how  to  remedy 
faults  in  the  present  system  of  lumber 
manufacture.  This  bureau  should  be 
empowered  to  publish  periodicals  to  be 
sent  free  just  as  other  state  documents 
to  every  timber  land  owner  in  the  State. 
These  publications  should  contain  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  timber  that 
formerly  stood,  the  amount  cut,  the 
number  of  acres  now  standing,  the  rate 
of  consumption,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  timber  resources  of  Texas  with  those 
of  other  states.  They  should  also  con- 
tain scientific  articles  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  forests  as  it  is  being  accomplished 
in  other  nations  and  in  other  states. 
This  bureau  could  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  a  moderate  output 
of  lumber,  for  economic  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther preventable  waste. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  FORESTRY 
BUREAU 

The  importance  of  the  establishment 
of  this  bureau  can  not  be  doubted  when 
any  thinking  man  considers  that  already 
the  pine  forests  have  been  consumed  to 
a  degree  nearing  exhaustion;  that  the 
hardwood  supply  is  being  depleted  with 
a  rapidity,  ominous  in  its  every  aspect; 
that  the  smaller  growth  of  both  hard- 
wood and  pine  timber  is  being  used  for 
telephone  poles,  piling  and  railroad  ties, 
and  that  Texas  forest  lands  will  become 
desolate  wastes  in  a  few  years.  That 
the  establishment  of  this  bureau  is  prac- 
ticable, that  it  would  accomplish  its 
every  purpose  to  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
gree, has  been  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
sults of  those  maintained  by  Massachu- 
setts, Montana  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Other  countries  have  awak- 
ened to  a  realization  of  the  forest  prob- 
lem and  have  established  bureaus  and 
rely  upon  them  for  aid  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  their  forests. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  stupendous 
undertaking  of  this  kind  the  co-operation 
of  the  State's  citizenship  is  imperative. 
The  deliberate  thinking  economist,  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  phenomenal 
progress  of  Texas  have  seen  the  condi- 
tions that  were  inevitable  under  the 
wasteful  systems  of  lumber  production 
and  land  clearing.    Jj^i^edthat  the  crisis 
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is  at  hand  there  are  thousands  of  loyal 
citizens  who  are  ignorant  of  the  prob- 
lem. Th^  have  not  taken  a  moment's 
thought.  They  have  been  blinded  by 
the  delusion  that  the  resources  of  the 
State  were  unlimited.  If  they  could 
be  aroused  and  interested  in  forest  con- 
servation Texas  would  not  suffer  but 
would  rise  in  her  strength  and  assert  her 
deserved  prominence  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  common  people  should  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject.  The  schools 
of  the  State  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  up  the  subject  with  the  pupils  and 
impress  on  them  the  importance  of  the 
problem  and  the  fatal  conditions  that 
will  exist  if  it  is  not  solved.  The  people 
should  be  educated  early  to  look  upon 
their  timber  lands  much  as  the  progres- 
sive farmer  looks  upon  his  fields,  not  as 
property  for  abuse,  but  as  an  asset 
worth  caring  for,  and  one  which  will 
yield  abundant  returns  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  importance  of  the  question 
should  be  sounded  through  our -legisla- 
tive halls.  Political  platforms  would  be 
materially  strengthened  and  be  made 
of  practical  utility  if  this  should  be 
added  as  a  finishing  plank. 

WHAT. SHOULD   BE    DONE 

Vast  timber  reserves  should  be  set 
apart.  These  should  be  guarded,  and 
when  used  should  be  cut  with  regard  to 
another  growth.  This  has  been  done  by 
Germany,  and  is  being  rapidly  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Individual 
states  of  the  Union  have  despaired  of 
federal  aid  and  are  setting  apart  their 
own  reserves.  These  reserves  are  used 
economically.  They  are  cut  for  the  use 
of  private  citizens  and  their  revenues 
used  for  public  improvements.  The 
legislature  should  see  to  it  that  a  part 
of  the  present  standing  timber  be  re- 
served from  further  destruction.  It 
should  recommend  the  isolation  of  tim- 


bered tracts  and  urge  private  land  hold- 
ers to  leave  at  least  15  per  cent  of  their 
timber  standing.  As  an  incentive  to  this 
step,  a  large  part  of  a  landowner's  tim- 
ber lands  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion and  a  double  tax  levied  on  those 
sterile  fields  where  trees  could  be  plant- 
ed without  inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 
There  are  many  tracts  of  waste  lands 
commonly  known  as  **old  fields"  that 
should  be  planted  with  trees  of  rapid 
growth.  These  would  furnish  fuel  and 
fencing  while  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  forest  reserve  could  be  saved  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  in- 
dustries which  will  suffer  later  for  want 
of  suitable  hardwood. 

Texas,  though  a  State  of  the  Union, 
has,  by  its  natural  resources,  location 
and  singular  history,  ever  been  a  repub- 
lic in  itself.  Her  problems  have  been 
solved  within  her  own  legislatures  and 
among  her  own  people.  The  success  of 
Texas  in  the  future  must  be  wrought  out 
by  that  same  spirit  of  self-dependence, 
self-regulation  that  has  ever  character- 
ized her  citizenship.  The  State  must 
turn  from  a  course  of  dissipation  of  re- 
sources to  a  conservation  of  natural  pow- 
ers. The  forests  are  being  razed;  fer- 
tile lands  being  left  bleak  and  bare ;  the 
deep  flowing  rivers  bearing  cargoes  of 
domestic  wealth  are  becoming  wide, 
sluggish  streams.  The  time  for  deliber- 
ate thought  and  prompt  action  has  come. 
The  ''unlimited  resources"  are  fast  be- 
coming exhausted.  The  resources  of 
Texas  are  unlimited  only  in  the  sense 
that  her  people  have  the  courage  to  rise 
in  any  emergency  and  throttle  any  ap- 
proaching evil.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
law-making  bodies  to  check  the  practice 
of  forest  devastation.  If  action  is  taken 
now  oncoming  generations  will  rise  and 
call  those  blessed  whose  love  for  wise, 
paternal  and  altruistic  principles 
prompted  them  to  perpetuate  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State. 


FOR  PARIS'  SAKE 

Bomain  Gressier,  the  French  aviator,  was  praising  Paris  in  the  saloon  of  La 
Provence.    . 

** Everybody  praises  Paris,"  he  said.  ** Everybody  loves  Paris.  A  Vermont 
gentleman  said  to  me  yesterday : 

**  'Some  Americans  don't  like  Paris  at  first.  But  the  taste  grows  on  them.' 
'Did  you  like  Paris  at  first!'  I  asked. 

'Did  It'  he  replied.    'Rather!   I  came  home  in  the  steerage.'.  "  ^-^^^T^ 
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A  COMEDY  WITH  FARGIAL  TRIMMINGS 

BY 
WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

Author  of  **Shadows  of  Desire,**  Etc. 


SPECTRE-LIKE,  Peters  moved 
through  the  gloom,  set  the  tray 
down  upon  the  taborette,  straight- 
ened stiffly,  and  sniffed. 

**My  eyes,"  he  observed,  **this  hat- 
mosphere  needs  a  cab ! '* 

He  looked  solemnly  in  the  direction  of 
the  canopied  bed  whence  came  a  steady, 
rasping  snore;  then  he  waded  through 
the  deep  plush  of  rugs  until  he  was  be- 
fore the  little  china  clock  ticking  daintily 
from  the  mantel  above  the  brass-hooded 
fireplace.  He  peered  into  the  dial, 
straightened  again  and  regarded  first 
the  sleeper — sphinxlike — then,  longingly, 
the  heavily  curtained  windows  through 
which  sunlight  was  sending,  as  proxy, 
a  muffled  haze. 

The  sudden  pealing  of  church  chimes 
brought  him  from  his  reverie;  also  the 
sleeper  stirred  and  snored  the  louder 
for  it. 

**Houtrageous!*'  pronounced  Peters, 
bestowing  a  final  look  upon  the  cur- 
tains; **  Sabbath  momin'  prayers  at  the 
Van  Boons'! '^ 

He  crossed  the  room,  producing  a 
bunch  of  keys  as  he  paused  before  the 
brass-knobbed  door.  **AVine  cellar,"  he 
counted,  **  'is  hindividual  locker — 'er's 
— card  room — my  eye,  this  'ouse !  Ere !  * ' 

When  he  emerged  from  the  closet  his 
arms  were  laden  with  apparel.  With 
a  veteran  system  he  began  to  arrange  it 
upon  a  chair. 

* 'Three  years  in  this   'ouse,"  he  ad- 


dressed the  shirt,  *'an'  I  'ave  become 
Hamericanized.  I  'ave  'arf  a  notion," 
he  confided  to  the  bathrobe,  draping  it 
over  the  chair  back,  **to  drop  the 
*haitch'  before  the  contract  hexpires!" 
And  to  the  smoking  jacket,  held  at  arm's 
length,  he  declaimed:  **Lady  an*  Sir 
Van  Doon!  My  eye,  wot  names!  Of 
the  hancient  Van  Doon  haristocracy, 
from  Halderbrook  on  the  James,  New 
'Ampshire !" 

** Peters!"  came  the  guarded  whisper 
through  the  portieres. 

That  gentleman  waited  until  he  had 
laid  the  smoking  jacket  over  the  bath- 
robe before  he  pulled  aside  the  portieres 
sufficiently  to  admit  a  momentary  shaft 
of  light,  ^so  subdued,  and  a  figure  in 
white  apron  and  cap. 

**Kathrine,"  was  the  solemn  greeting. 

The  girl,  whose  head  seemed  scarcely 
to  reach  the  waist  line  of  the  towering 
statue,  raised  her  hand  wamingly. 

*  *  Sh — ^h — h !  Heavens,  how  dark  you  Ve 
got  it!" 

** Daylight  is  for  'onest  folk,"  he  re- 
proved; **not  'is  kind.  Kathrine,"  he 
announced,  slowly  bending  forward  from 
his  hips  like  a  hoisting-crane,  **this  'ap- 
pens  to  be  an  hextremely  hopportune 
moment." 

He  kissed  her  as  one  kisses  a  sleeping 
infant. 

**My  eye,"  he  fretted,  still  rigidly 
bent,  **  'ave  you  lost  your  harms  t" 

The  arms  in  question  flashed  about  his 
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neck  just  as  something  white  dropped 
noiselessly  to  their  feet.  Peters  saw  it 
from  the  comer  of  his  eye;  Kitty's  arms 
for  a  bare  moment  circumscribed  an  air 
hole ;  then  up  shot  his  head  and  neck  to 
place  again. 

**  *Ose;*'  he  declared,  wresting  an- 
other kiss;  **w'ite  silk  'ose  an'  slip- 
pers," he  specified  as  the  girl  stepped 
back  to  see  a  long  white  stocking  and 
tiny  white  pump  held  in  each  of  the 
outstretched  hands. 

**Give  them  here!"  whispered  Kitty, 
snatching  them;  **  they 're  Mrs.  Van 
Boon's!" 

*  *  The  ones  that  lay  hupon  the  sward  t ' ' 
inquired  Peters,  bending  over  as  she  be- 
gan to  make  a  roll. 

**Yes,  an'  the  dew  an'  grass  have 
ruined  them ! ' '  lamented  the  girl.  *  *  Feel 
them,  Peters;  ain't  they  grand — ^this 
kind  cost  ten  dollars  a  pair!" 

**My  eye!"  commented  Peters,  touch- 
ing hose  and  pumps  with  his  fin- 
ger tips  as  though  he  investigated  the 
coat  of  a  porcupine,  **wot  hextrava- 
gance ! — wot ! ' ' 

''It's  not!"  She  completed  the  roll. 
"They're  dears!" 

His  great  arm  majestically  encircled 
her. 

**I  fear,"  he  said  solemnly,  looking 
down  into  her  upturned  face,  *  *  that  you 
are  becomin'  hinfected  with  the  'abits 
an'  mannerisms  of  this  'ouse.  I  trust 
you  will  hexert  yourself  to  hovercome 
this,  an'  that  you  will  himpart  to  Mrs. 
Van  Doon  your  dishapproval  hattendin' 
the  'umiliatin'  hoccurrence  w'ich  hac- 
counts  for  these  'ose  bein' " 

**I'm  not  goin'  to  tell  her  one  thing 
about  them,"  pouted  Kitty,  depositing 
the  roll  upon  the  table;  ''only  what  I 
promised  you." 

"Sot  'As  Mrs.  Van  Doon  hawak- 
enedt" 

"No,"  looking  up  quickly;  "an'  not 
one  of  the  guests — oh,"  she  gasped, 
"wasn't  it  awful— last  night!" 

"  'Orrible,"  assented  Peters,  "  'orri- 
ble.  'Ow  do  you  suppose  the  two  in  the 
Red  room " 

"Oh,  Peters!"  Kitty  turned  her  head. 
"Don't  you  ever  let  anybody  know  you 
were  in  there  with  me — he's  wakin' 
up!"  she  whispered  in  a  panic,  tugging 
to  get  away  as  the  sleeper  stirred. 

Peters'  arm  merely  tightened.  "Never 
before  'arf  heleven — the  chimes  are  yet 


pealin',"  he  explained,  without  so  much 
as  glancing  towards  the  bed ; "  sit  down. ' ' 

Kitty  allowed  herself  to  be  forced 
backwards  to  the  table  after  the  fashion 
of  a  mouse  brushed  gently  aside  by  a 
lion's  paw.  For  an  anxious  moment  she 
watched  the  bed;  then,  as  the  renewed 
snoring  settled  her  fear,  she  hoisted  her- 
self nimbly  to  the  table  edge  and  began 
to  swing  her  feet. 

Peters  stood  before  her  and  clasped 
his  hands  at  his  back.  "In  your  dis- 
course with  Mrs.  Van  Doon,"  he  began, 
like  a  judge  charging  a  jury,  "I  wish 
you  to  be  hextremely  careful " 

"Don't  you  ever  say  red  room  to  me 
again!" 

"I  shall  not.  I  wish  you  to  be  hex- 
tremely careful  to  himpress  hupon  'er 
the  hexact  hexplanation  of  hour  hopin- 
ion  of  this  'ouse 'old  an'  'abits." 

' '  Ours  t    Yours,  you  mean ! ' ' 

"Halso,"  continued  Peters,  "to  him- 
press 'er  with  the  fact  that  this  'ouse, 
an'  hinmates,  an'  'abits  is  an  hextremely 
'appy  hexample  of  this  side-show  busi- 
ness. Halso,  that  on  the  morrow,  w'en 
we  'ave  married  an'  since  I  'ave  become 
Hamericanized,  we  shall  hestablish  hour- 
selves  in " 

*^ Hamericanized!'^  Kitty  stopped  her 
fee.    ' '  You  call  yourself  Americanized  t ' ' 

"I  am,"  declared  Peters  stiffly; 
"w'y  not?" 

"Lots  of  reasons — ^you  kiss  me  like  I 
was  goin'  to  be  hung!" 

"  'Ung!" 

"Yes,  *ung!  Did  you  ever  see 
American  men  kiss  that  way!" 

"  'Ow  should  one  kiss  a  body!"  Pe- 
ters' voice  was  chargin  itself. 

"Like  the  girl  was  goin'  ten  thousand 
miles,  an'  the  man  knew  he'd  be  dead 
before  she  got  one — ^that's  'ow!"  Kitty 
resumed  her  foot  swinging  with  crossed 
ankles,  and  pouted. 

"Merely     hindividual     temperament 

"  began  Peters,  shifting  clumsily 

in  his  oratorical  pose. 

"Hindividual  nothing!  If  you  kiss 
me  like  that  again  today  I  shan't  marry 
you  tom^orrow!" 

"  'Orrors,"  gasped  Peters,  drawing 
slowly  near,  "  'ow  hextremely  queer  you 
talk!" 

"I'm  nof  queer!" 

A  tableau,  Kitty's  feet  swinging  furi- 
ously. 

Peters  began  fingermj^j^g^f^ 
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"I  said  if  you  kissed  me  again  that 
way  I  wouldn't  marry  you." 

''I  'eard— I  shall  not  do  so.*' 

"You  can't  help  it — ^you  don't  know 
any  other  way." 

''In  the  future  I  shall  hendeavor " 

Kitty  expelled  a  great  sigh.  "Stu- 
pid!   Will  you  kiss  me — now!^' 

"Oh,  my  eye!"  gasped  Peters,  bend- 
ing stiffly  forward. 

"Oh— h— h,  heavens!"  sighed  Kitty, 
turning  her  head  away,  snatching  both 
the  dangling  arms  and  placing  them 
against  her  sides.  "Now  try  to  make 
each  hand  touch  your  other  shoulder, 
an'  kiss!" 

Peters  did  as  he  was  told. 

*  *  Hexquisite ! "  he  exclaimed — three 
times. 

Kitty  squirmed  free,  pushed  him  back 
and  caught  her  breath. 
"Now  go  on,  Peters!" 
"Go  ont" 

*  *  Yes ;  what  were  you  talkin '  about  t ' ' 
"My  eye!     Oh,   yes!     Wot   was  it, 

Kathrinet" 

"I — I  don't  remember." 

"Hinfectious " 

"Peters!" 

"I  am  hextremely  hattentive."  He 
slipped  to  a  seat  beside  her  and  drew 
her  close  in. 

"You're  improvin'.  About  my  talk- 
in'  to  Mrs.  Van  Doon  an'  then  comin' 
in  here  when  he  wakes  up ;  how  'm  I  goin ' 
to  know  when?"    She  spoke  nervously. 

"Hextremely  timely  thought  at  the 
hopportune  moment;  I  shall  summons 
you  over  the  bedroom  'phone  an'  arsk 
you  if  the  joy  riders  'ave  returned — 
they  'aven't?"  he  added  quickly. 

"N — 0 — o!"  was  the  awed  whisper, 
resting  her  head  against  him. 

"An'  then  I  shall  hexpect  you  him- 
mediately.  An'  w'en  you  come  you 
shall  'ave  left  Mrs.  Van  Doon  in  tears; 
you  shall  'ave  told  'er  hexactly  'ow  dis- 
graceful was  larst  night's  performance." 

"Peters!" 

"I  may  add  that  I  'ave  hextreme  con- 
fidence in  the  houtcome  of  this  joint 
heffort " 

"Peters!" 

"I  am  hextremely  hattentive." 

"Peters,  why  can't  we  leave  all  this 
out  an'  go  on  home?  It  won't  do  us 
any  good.  What  business  is  it  of  ours 
how  the  Van  Doon's  live  an'  what  they 


do?  An'  I  might  make  Mrs.  Van  Doon 
cry — she's  such  a  dear!" 

"  'Appy  thought!"  exclaimed  Peters. 
"In  w'ich  hevent  I  shall  'ave  no  qualms 
'andicapping  the  hextreme  'appiness 
hattending  this  departure.  We  shall 
startle  this  'ouse'old  an'  demonstrate 
the  point  that  the  so-named  'momin' 
arfter'  is  the  hopportune  time  to  heffect 
a  reformation " 

"Preacher!" 

"To  reform  herrin'  bodies.  I  'ave 
seen  things  in  this  'ouse " 

"Bugybody!    Granny!" 

"W'ich  'ave  himpressed  me  with  the 
hunlimited  hopportunities  one  'as  'ere 
to  hexert  a  strong  hupliftin'  hinflu- 
ence " 

Kitty  made  a  face  at  him. 

"Furthermore,  I  'ave  jeopardized  the 
sum  of  one  'undred  dollars  to  Mr. 
Tracy " 

''You— what!" 

"I  'ave  wagered  that  this  'as  been 
the  larst  week-end  the  Van  Doons 
will " 

"You  bet  him  that!"  gasped  Kitty; 
"when?" 

"Larst  night  durin'  the  huproar " 

"You  fool!  Do  you  think  we've  .got 
a  hundred  dollars  to  lose — now!" 

"Dismiss  the  thought,"  waved  Peters. 
"You  should  realize  the  hextreme  him- 
portance  hattached  to  your  hassistance 
in  the  matter.  I  shall  depend  hupon 
you " 

"You  11 — have  to,"  was  the  rueful  an- 
swer. *  *  What  made  you  do  this,  Peters  ? 
How  do  you  expect — you  didn't  tell  me 
this  when  you  told  me  what  you  wanted 
me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Van  Doon !" 

"  'Arf  the  wager  is  won,"  declared 
Peters. 

"How,  smarty?" 

"  'Aven't  the  maids  departed?" 

"Yes,  goose;  but  they'll  get  back  in 
time  to  wait  on  the  guests " 

"  'Ardly." 

"Why!" 

"I  'ave  seen  to  that,"  was  the  proud 
response. 

"Peters,  what  did  you  do!" 

"Hinformed  them  that  Mr.  Van 
Doon's  direct  borders  were  that  they 
should  enjoy  themselves  to  their  'earts' 
content  huntil  two  ho 'clock — hanother 
heccentric  border,  you  hobserve." 

* '  Peters !    Oh,  that 's  mean^ Peters ! ' ' 
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** Don't  become  purturbed,  my  dear. 
Do  you  wish  us  to  win  the  two  'un- 
dred " 

''Two  hundred!" 

*'Two  'undred.  Mr.  Tracy  hoffered 
hodds,  you  know." 

Kitty  began  to  bite  her  nails  and  swing 
her  feet  ever  so  slowly.  *' Peters,  what 
are  you  goin'  to  say  to  him  while  I'm 
talkin'  to  herf' 

**I  'ardly  know;  I  shall  make  an  hex- 
temporaneous  happeal  to  'is  hemotions.' ' 

**Talk  sense!  Don't  you  know  the 
Van  Doons  are  fighter^!  When  they 
find  out  what's  happened " 

**Eely  hupon  me." 

**Rely  nothing!  If  you  expect  me  to 
help  win  that  money  you've  got  to  give 
me  a  different  piece  to  say  to  her!" 

"Wot  should  hit  bet" 

**You  ought  to  know — ^you  started 
this." 

''But  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
the  disgrace  of  this " 

''All  right,"  said  Kitty,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  thought.  "Now,  don't 
you  make  a  mess  of  your  part  by  makin ' 
Mr.  Van  Doon  mad/" 

"I  shall  not,"  said  Peters,  swelling 
his  chest  like  a  pouter  pigeon.  "You 
will  be  summoned  by  me  to  witness  my 
attack  an'  to  substantiate  some  things 
I  ^  'ave  to  say  to  'im.  Let  us  dismiss  it — 
you  'ave  your  personal  heff ects  'andy,  I 
suppose!" 

"Personal  effects!  What  are  you 
talkin'  about!"  said  Kitty,  coming  out 
of  her  study. 

"I  'ardly  know  'ow  to  hexplain.  I 
'ave  the  brawses  for  the  luggage  at  the 
station,  but  one  seldom  travels  without 
one's  personal  heff  ects  in  one's  port- 
manteau, don't  you  know." 

Kitty  blinked  at  him. 

' '  For  hexample, ' '  said  Peters, ' '  one  re- 
quires 'ose,  tooth-brush,  night  robe         " 

Kitty's  hand  flew  across  the  graven 
face  in  a  sharp  smack. 

Mr.  Van  Doon  stirred  in  his  sleep. 

The  conspirators  struck  a  sudden  tab- 
leau; then  Peters'  finger  tips  began 
tracing  the  sting  in  his  cheek. 

"You're  a "  began  Kitty,  under 

her  breath. 

"Bally  ass!"  supplied  Peters  aloud. 

"Now  if  you  mean  if  I've  packed  my 
suitcase — ^I  have!  When  are  you  ever 
goin'  to  learn  anything!" 

"I  was  thinkin'  habout  the  machine," 


cast  Peters.  ' '  Wot  kind  did  you  say  you 
wished,  Kathrinet" 

Kitty  shifted  a  bit  closer.  "I  want 
one,"  she  listed  on  her  fingers,  "that  is 
noiseless ! — has  ball-bearin '  wheels  I — 
starts  easy! — an'  guaranteed  for  five 
years;  I  want  a  'Eureka'!" 

"You  shall  'ave  it!  But  I  am  hex- 
tremely  himpressed  with  the  hexclusive 
qualities  of  the  Le  Croix,  my  dear." 

Kitty  cuddled  up  and  put  her  arm 
about  his  neck — as  far  as  it  would  reach. 

"I   'card  James  say  it  was  the  best 


"James!    James  who?" 

"James  'Awkins — Mrs.  'AUingsworth's 
chauffeur " 

Kitty's  bound  landed  her  on  her  toes 
directly  before  the  dismayed  Peters. 
"Peters,"  she  hissed,  "you  are  a — a 
baUy  ass!" 

"Wot  now !"  stammered  Peters. 

"Peters!"  she  hissed  in  his  very  face. 
"You — ^you  dummy!  I'm  try  in'  to  tell 
you  about  a  sewin'  machine!" 

Peters  drew  a  hand  across  his  moist 
brow  and  stared  silently  at  his  feet. 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Van  Doon 
rolled  over  and  flopped  his  arms. 

"Ung — ^n — ^n — n!"  he  groaned. 

Peters  clutched  wildly  at  Kitty  as  she 
snatched  the  white  roll  from  the  table, 
circled  him,  and  bolted  through  the  por- 
tiers.  For  a  moment  he  stared  blankly 
at  the  floor;  then: 

*'Pe— tersi" 

"  'Ere,  sir,"  walking  stiffly  to  the 
taborette,  which  immediately  gave  up 
the  clink  of  thin  glasses  and  rattle  of 
ice.  "A  moment,  sir,"  pausing  in  his 
preparations  as  the  chimes  ceased. 

"Pe — ^ters,  wh — what  time  is  itf  " 

"  'Arf  heleven  for  some  folks,  sir; 
'orrible  w'ite  daylight  for  bothers — 'ere, 
sir,"  placing  his  left  arm  under  the 
tousled  head,  holding  the  glass  with  his 
other;  "drink  this." 

Mr.  Van  Doon  obeyed  with  a  single 
gulp,  a  great  whistling  sigh,  and  then 
sank  back  among  the  pillows. 

As  Peters  stepped  back  to  see  the  re- 
sult, past  the  portiers  swept  a  swishing 
pad-padding  of  feet,  and  a  faint  jingle 
of  keys. 

"Mrs.  Van  Doon,"  he  announced  sol- 
emnly, proceeding  to  the  curtained  win- 
dows, "is  just  hawakin',  sir." 

Mr.  Van  Doon  did  not  answer  for  some 
seconds.    ' '  How  the  deviLdo ^nu  knnw !  * 
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he  managed  to  say  without  a  hitch. 

Peters  threw  back  the  curtains  and 
pulled  up  a  shade  letting  in  a  great  flood 
of  impatient  sunlight  that  caused  Mr. 
Van  Doon  to  shut  his  eyes  and  groan. 

**Kitty  *as  just  run  to  Mrs.  Van 
Doon's  hindividual  locker,  sir,*'  ex- 
plained Peters,  returning  to  the  tabor- 
ette  and  busying  himself  with  concocting 
more  stimulants. 

Revealed  in  all  its  silken  and  velvet 
splendor,  Peters*  costume  of  silver  gray 
co^t,  knickerbockers,  hose  and  gorgeous 
brass-bucMed  pumps  made  an  impres- 
sive sight— on  Peters.  He  was  fearfully 
tall;  his  bulk  matched  his  height;  the 
bald  spot,  like  a  floating  lilypad  edged 
with  sandy  growth,  was  concentric  with 
the  crown  of  his  head;  his  sideburns 
were  mathematically  symmetrical;  his 
aquiline  nose  and  gray  eyes  were  judicial 
in  their  impressive  solemnity.  It  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  sacrilege  when  Pe- 
ters manipulated  long-necked  bottles 
and  spindle-stemmed  glasses;  his  unher- 
alded advent  would  have  solemnized  an 
''Alte  Herr''  itself. 

"When  the  frapped  creation  had  passed 
technical  muster,  Peters  sedately  poured 
it  into  a  silvered  thermic  flask  and 
screwed  down  the  cap.  Then  he  raised 
the  lid  of  a  brass  humidor  beside  the 
tray,  and  the  intense  precision  with 
which  he  selected  his  cigar  would  have 
turned  a  matcher  of  pearls  dizzy  with 
envy. 

As  Van  Doon,  light  haired,  swollen 
eyed,  with  sleep-lines  over  his  face  like 
a  tracing  of  river  courses,  turned  his 
head  and  stared,  Peters  drew  a  chair  be- 
side the  bed  and  seated  himself  with 
crossed  knees. 

**  'Ow  do  you  feel,  sir?"  he  asked, 
applying  the  match  and  inspecting  the 
glowing  cigar  tip. 

It  was  not  the  question,  but  the  act- 
ing; Van  Doon  made  bold  to  rise  from 
his  pillows. 

**Sh— h— h,  sir!"  Peters  blew  a  cloud 
of  rare  good  smoke  and  waved  a  hand. 
Van  Doon  sank  back  and  glared  at  him. 

**  'Tis  the  Sabbath,  sir,  an'  you  should 
not  hexcite  yourself.  Consider,  sir,  that 
I  'ave  never  smoked  in  your  presence  in 
three  years;  an'  consider,  sir,  the  hex- 
tremely  severe  strain  of  larst  night  an' 
this  momin' " 

Gasped  Mr.  Van  Doon,  alternately 
white  and  red:    *'You -!" 


Peters  watched  him  with  grave  anx- 
iety ;  then  he  crossed  the  room  and  filled 
a  glass  from  the  thermic  bottle. 

**Hanother  habsinthe,  sir;  you  re- 
quire a  stimulant,"  he  confided;  and 
Van  Doon  swallowed  it  down. 

* 'You're  discharged!"  he  blurted,  sit- 
ting up. 

**  'Ardly,  'ardly,  sir!"  corrected  Pe- 
ters, returning  from  the  taborette  to  his 
seat;  **the  contract  hexpires  at  'igh 
noon,  sir,  an'  'as  yet  to  be  renewed.  But, 
as  I  was  sayin',  sir,  larst  night's  per- 
formance 'as  been  quite  a  strain  hupon 
me " 

Peters,  recovering,  crawled  upon  all 
fours  to  where  his  cigar  was  burning  a 
hole  through  a  rug,  restored  it  to  his 
mouth  and  picked  up  the  pillow  as  Van 
Doon  reached  for  another. 

**I  was  habout  to  remark,"  he  said,  in 
outraged  dignity,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  the  pillow  under  his  arm, 
**the  larst  maid  an'  servant  'as  deserted, 
an'  soon  the  guests  will  be  stirrin',  'un- 
gry  an' " 

It  was  a  most  excellent  shot;  the  pil- 
low struck  him  squarely  in  the  face; 
and  as  Peters'  head  flew  back,  the  shat- 
tered cigar  all  but  down  his  throat.  Van 
Doon  rolled  from  the  bed  and  staggered 
in  his  sky-blue  pajamas  to  the  wall 
'phone. 

** Where  are  the  servants!"  he  yelled 
into  it  the  next  moment. 

A  fearful  silence,  Peters  staring  with 
bulging  eyes,  a  pillow  clamped  under 
each  arm,  the  mushroomed  cigar  burning 
crazily  as  it  dangled  from  his  lips. 

**Mr.  Van  Doon,  sir!" — the  cigar 
dropped — **  'ave      reason — a      moment 

-"    Peters,  finding  his  legs,  took  one 

enormous  stride  forward .  just  as  Van 
Doon  banged  down  the  receiver  and 
wheeled  upon  him. 

**GJ — go  to  Mrs.  Van  Doon's  room," 
he  bellowed  into  Peters'  wild  face,  **and 
find  out  what's  the  matter — shutting 
down  the  'phone " 

**0h,  sir — oh,  'ave  patience!"  plead- 
ed Peters.  **  Hallow  me  to  hexplain  wot 
I  wish  to  say!" 

They  both  turned  as  at  a  shot.  Kit- 
ty's blue  eyes  were  sending  frantic  ap- 
peals to  Peters ;  she  was  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  chestnut  hair,  and  endeav- 
oring to  twist  her  apron  into  shreds. 

** Where's  Mrs.  Van  Doon!"  splut- 
tered the  husband.     ^.^.^.^^^  by ^OOglc 
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Peters  uttered  a  low  moan. 

*  *  Ju — ^just  gettin '  up,  s — sir. ' '  Screett 
went  the  apron. 

*  *  Who — did  you  answer  that  'phone ! ' ' 
**Y— e— es,  sir!    I— I  thought  it  was 

Pe — Peters!"  Screet!  again;  another 
groan  from  Peters. 

**Ah,  now! — ah,  now,  Kitty! — Mr. 
Van  Doon!  aVe  patience — let  me  hex- 
plain  !  * '  stammered  Peters,  advancing 
and  stopping  in  line  between  them,  jerk- 
ing his  head  first  towards  the  one  and 
then  the  other.  **I  'ad  hextreme  confi- 
dence in  your  temper,  sir!''  to  the* pan- 
ic-stricken Kitty.  **I  'ad  thought  to  'ave 
you  henter  at  the  hopportune  moment," 
to  the  gaping  Van  Doon.  **An  hex- 
tremely  'orrible  mistake!"  to  the  fire- 
place.   *'I  wish !" 

** Kitty,  sit  down!  Drop  those  pil- 
lows and  get  my  bath  robe!    "What  the 

!"  charged  Van   Doon,   snatching 

the  gray  and  red-striped  robe  from  Pe- 
ters and  throwing  it  on.  **Drop  that 
other  pillow,  you  numbskull!  Kitty, 
you  tell  me  what  this  loon  is  trying  to 
say!" 

He  jerked  a  knot  into  the  sash  about 
his  waist  as  Kitty  collapsed  into  a  chair 
and  gave  one  frantic  tug  at  her  abbrevi- 
ated skirt.  Peters  grasped  a  bed  post, 
his  wide  eyes  racing  between  the  girl 
and  Van  Doon,  who  rested  his  arms  on 
his  hips  and  waited. 

''Well,  Kitty?" 

**Pe — Peters,  sir,  wanted  to  have 
me " 

**0h,  sir,  let  me  hexplain!"  Peters 
stretched  forth  his  arms  imploringly  to- 
wards Van  Doon.  **I  wished,  sir,  to 
'ave !" 

**Shut  up!  What  about  the  servants 
—have  they  left?"    This  to  Kitty. 

**Ye — es,  sir — all  of  them." 

*'Why?  Where  did  they  go?— 
when  ? ' ' 

**  They 're  joy-ridin',  sir — this  mom- 
in ',  sir — hintoxicated ! ' ' 

'*Will  you  shut  up!  Does  Mrs.  Van 
Doon  know?" 

Peters  glanced  wildly  at  Kitty. 

'*No,  sir,"  said  Kitty. 

Peters*  groan  was  from  the  bottom  of 
his  soul ;  the  look  he  gave  her  made  her 
tremble  and  whiten. 

Van  Doon  ran  his  fingers  again  and 
again  through  his  hair  and  'tried  to 
think.  The  lull  strengthened  Peters ;  he 
let  go  the  bed  post  and  began  to  ex- 


change grimaces  with  Kitty,  who 
squirmed  out  of  her  chair  and  stood  near 
the  portiers,  polishing  first  one  black 
pump  and  then  the  other  upon  the  backs 
of  her  stockings. 

Kitty  jumped,  Peters'  mouth  flew, 
Van  Doon  wheeled  to  answer  the  whir- 
ring 'phone. 

**Yes,"  he  replied,  quite  calmly. 
N — ^n — I  see.  Well,  111  send — ^yes,  she 
must  be.  111  send — ^what's  that?"  A 
breathless  pause  followed.  '*No,  you 
needn't  bother;  I'll  hp.ve  Peters  instruct 
—wait!" 

Peters  started  for  Kitty;  Van  Doon 
clapped  a  hand  over  the  transmitter  and 
turned  his  head:  ** Stand  where  you 
are — ^both  of  you!  How's  that,  Evelyn? 
Oh,  I  was  instructing  Peters  about  hav- 
ing breakfast  served  the  guests — ^yes, 
I'U  send  her  at  once — good-bye." 

** Kitty,"  he  said,  hanging  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  approaching  her  gravely, 
**Mrs.  Van  Doon  widies  you  to  finish 
dressing  her.  You've  been  looking  after 
the  maids — ^they're  all  in  the  house — 
you  haven't  been  in  here  this  morning, 
and  Peters  found  you  for  her,  under- 
stand?" 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  that 
tone.    Kitty  nodded  energetically. 

**And  now  go  to  Mrs.  Van  Doon  and 
tell  her  I  should  like  her  to  come  in 
here  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed — ^not  one 
word  about  this  mess,  understand! — she 
must  not  know  until  I  have  talked  with 
her  myself!" 

Van  Doon  wheeled  upon  Peters  in 
time  to  miss  the  frantic  gestures  that 
worthy  exchanged  with  the  disappear- 
ing girl.  **Now,"  he  said,.  **if  you  can 
express  yourself  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence you  may  finish  what  you  were 
trying  to  say!" 

**The  strain  of  larst  night  an'  this 
momin'  'as  quite  hupset  me — oh,  sir,  hal- 
low mc/"  gushed  the  reviving  Peters, 
designing  Van  Doon's  look,  stepping 
quickly  to  the  taborette  and  performing 
the  necessary  feat. 

Van  Doon  stood  frowning. 

*'The  gentlemen  as  a  body,  sir,"  nar- 
rated Peters,  letting  the  absinthe  trickle 
over  the  sugar Jaden  spoon,  **  conducted 
themselves  quite  horderly — save  your- 
self, sir;  I  was  engaged  quite  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  retiring  you,  sir.  An' 
w'en  I  returned  to  the  bothers,  Mr.  De 
Bris  clamored  loudly  for  'is  warm  Jmwth, 
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sir,  an'  fell  hasleep  in  the  tub " 

''You  fool,"  gasped  Van  Doon,  ''he'll 
drown " 

Peters  held  up  the  glass  and  squinted 
at  the  color  of  its  contents.  "I  let  the 
water  hout,  sir — 'e's  quite  comfortable. 
But  the  women — ray  eye !  Kathrine  'ad 
to  call  me  to  bassist  with  the  two  hoccu- 
pyin'  the  red  room — ^the  one  maskin' 
as  the  ballet,  sir,  an'  the  clown " 

Van  Doon  snatched  the  glass  and  swal- 
lowed.   "You " 

Peters  began  to  put  the  taborette  in 
order.  "Honly  in  the  presence  of  Kath- 
rine, sir;  'twas  hextremely  necessary, 
sir." 

"The  maids,"  discoursed  Peters, 
walking  to  the  chaotic  bed  and  laying  to 
as  Van  Doon  began  to  pace  the  floor, 
"became  hinfected  with  the  hoccasion 
durin'  the  night " 

He  stopped  abruptly  to  direct  an  in- 
quiring look  at  Van  Doon. 

"Go  on,"  said  Van  Doon,  never  paus- 
ing in  his  pacing;  "I'm  listening!" 

"An'  w'en  they  discovered  'eavy' 
hamounts  of  champagne  to  be  hacquired 
for  the  takin'  "  continued  Peters, 
flaunting  a  new  sheet  to  place,  "they 
an'  the  chauffeurs  became  'ilarious " 

"Did  they  take  aU  the  cars!" 

"Habsolutely — with  full  'ampers  an' 
'eads,  an'  the  cooks  an'  butlers.  The 
village  is  shocked,  sir " 

"Damn  the  village!  Go  'phone  the 
hotel " 

"For  some  hunaccountable  reason," 
mused  Peters,  siAoothing  the  white 
spread,  "the  'ouse  'phones  refused  to 
respond  to  summons  himmediately  arfter 
the  joy-riders  departed." 

The  little  clock  chimed  twelve. 

"  'Igh  noon,"  announced  Peters, 
straightening;  "the  contract  'as  just 
hexpired.     I  shall  leave  today,  sir." 

Van  Doon  dropped  limply  into  the 
great  chair,  his  arms  dangling  over  its 
sides.  "We're  ruined,"  he  groaned. 
"They'll  be  waking  up  soon — no  maids 
— ^no  cars — nothing  to  eat — by  heavens ! ' ' 
He  started  up.  "I'll  go  to  the  neigh- 
bors!" 

Peters  held  up  his  hand  warningly 
and  began  to  shake  his  head.  "An' 
then  you  would  be  ruined,  sir.  Think 
wot  the  neighbors  would  say  of  'Arold 
Van  Doon  goin '  in  person  arskin '  break- 
fast for  'is  week-enders!    My  eye!"  he 


chuckled,  picking  up  the  resetted  cigar 
and  tossing  it  into  the  fireplace. 

"So  you're  goin'  to  leave  me  in  the 
Jurch,  are  you,  Peters?"  sighed  Van 
Doon,  sinking  back  into  his  chair. 

"Peter,  sir,"  he  answered,^  pounding 
the  pillows;  "I  'ave  become  Hamerican- 
ized." 

Van  Doon  did  not  look  up  or  reply. 

Peters  began  punching  the  pillows 
with  renewed  vigor.  "Kathrine  leaves, 
halso,  sir,"  he  said  above  the  thudding. 

Van  Doon  looked  up:  "Anything 
else?" 

"The  buzzers  'ave  begun  to  'um,  sir," 
offered  Peters,  raising  his  eyebrows  as 
a  faint  metallic  humming  sounded  out- 
side the  room. 

"Go  answer  them,"  was  the  sodden 
reply. 

"To  wot  havail,  sir!  We  'aven't  hor- 
dinary  comforts  to  hoffer  the  guests, 
sir — the  hentire  'ouse  below,  sir,  hexists 
in  hextreme  huproarous  confusion." 

"We/"  mocked  Van  Doon,  ''wet" 

"It  'as  become  hinate  to  hassociate 
myself  with  the  personnel  of  this  'ouse 
— hit's  'ard  to  break  the  'abit,  sir.  An' 
since  becomin'  Hamericanized " 

"Americanized!"  Van  Doon  indulged 
in  the  momentary  relaxation  of  a  grim 
laugh. 

Peters  stiffened  until  his  pumps  be- 
gan to  creak.  "W'en  one  haf filiates 
one's  self  with  typical  Hamericans,  can 
one  fail  to  become  Hamericanized?" 

"In  three  years  of  this  association  I 
haven't  discovered  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation." Van  Doon  was  savagely 
lashing  his  knees  with  the  sash  of  his 
bath  robe. 

"Quite  so,  sir;  though  I  'aven't  has- 
sociated  with  Kathrine  but  six  months, 
sir." 

"Kitty ?"    Van  Doon   looked  at 

Peters  queerly. 

"Quite  so,  sir.  From  'er  I  'ave  ha- 
quired  my  Hamericanism — we  shall 
marry  tomorrow." 

"Hell!"  angrily  cried  Van  Doon, 
springing  up  as  a  staccato  of  buzzes 
came  to  his  ears.  He  snatched  up  the 
receiver  of  the  private  'phone  and 
pressed  the  little  button  again  and 
again,  waited  a  moment  and  dropped  the 
receiver  swinging  by  its  cord.  "Go  to 
Mrs.  Van  Doon's  room  and  ask  her  to 
come  in  here  at  once — find  out  what 's  the 
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matter  with  that  'phone!  Don't  tell  her 
one  word  of  what  I  want — go  on  and 
hurry  back!" 

Peters  shot  from  the  room,  the  light 
of  victory  in  his  eyes. 

Van  Doon  paced,  stood  by  the  por- 
tieres listening  to  the  steady  fire  of 
buzzes,  then  paced  again.  Twice  he 
stepped  to  the  private  'phone  and  tried 
the  button — ^no  answer.  The  portieres 
with  their  proximity  to  the  ominous- 
sounds  without  seemed  to  draw  him  like 
a  nail  to  the  magnet;  he  stopped  before 
them  as  a  rapid  opening  and  closing  of 
doors  sounded  through  the  halls. 

** Maids!''  called  a  feminine  voice.  A 
door  slammed ;  a  furious  buzzing  began. 

**The  devil!"  hissed  Van  Doon,  rais- 
ing his  arms  above  his  head;  "may  the 
devil  take " 

That  supplication  was  never  finished ; 
there  was  a  rushing,  billowing  impact 
against  the  portieres  and  Kitty,  with  a 
hysterical  ''Pet — ers!"  plumped  full 
into  Mr.  Van  Doon  as  that  gentleman, 
with  a  surprised  grunt,  dropped  both 
arms — around  Kitty. 

With  a  little  scream  she  tore  free  and 
ran  behind  the  table.  **0 — oh!"  she 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands,  tears 
streaming  down  her  red  cheeks,  **I — 
didn't  know — I  thought  it  was  Peters! 
0— oh!" 

Van  Doon  broke  his  first  laugh.  *  *  It 's 
all  right,  Kitty,"  he  said,  approaching 
her;  **you  can't  fluster  me  now — ^tell 
me  what's  up  this  time — where 's  Mrs. 
Van  Doon — what's  the  matter?"  He 
began  laughing  nervously  from  his  side 
of  the  table. 

*'I— I  thought " 

''Don't  think!  What  were  you  run- 
ning from!" 

"Oh,  sir!"  Kitty  put  her  hands  over 
her  face  and  sobbed  anew.  "I  took  a 
e — cup  of  c — coffee  to — to  Mr.  De  Bris, 
an ' — an '  he — k — kissed  m — me — twice 
oh!" 

"He  did?"  mused  Van  Doon,  strok- 
ing his  chin;  "I  wish  Peters  hadn't  let 
the  water  out  of  his  tub!  Don't  cry — 
if  you  do  I'll  cry  myself!  Did  you  see 
Peters?  I  sent  him  for  you— did  he 
come  to  Mrs.  Van  Doon's  room?  Does 
she  know  about  the  maids?"  he  vol- 
leyed. 

'*N— n— o,  sir." 

"Then  where  the  devil  is  Peters!"  he 
itormed.    "What's  the  matter  with  the 


bed-room  'phone?  What  is  she  doing?" 

"She's — she's — c — combin'  her  hair." 

"Go  tell  her  to  come  here  at  once! 
Come  straight  back!" 

Ze — e — e — et! 

"Oh— Lord!  There's,  the  house 
'phone!"  Kitty  bolted.  "Hello," 
called  Van  Doon  into  the  little  'phone 
beside  the  row  of  vari-colored  buttons. 
"Yes,  er,  yes — the  red  room!  What  is 
it  Miss — er — er — my  gracious,  is  that  so? 
I'll  see  the  head  maid  myself — just  a 
moment,  Miss — er " 

He  jumped  back  from  the  'phone  as 
though  expecting  it  to  explode. 

Kitty  rushed  in.  "0 — o — oh,  sir!" 
she  wailed,  gripping  her  hands,  dancing 
on  her  toes,  Mrs.  Van  Doon's — not — ^to 
be  found!  I  can't  find  Peters — any- 
where— an' — an' — all  the  guests  are  fu- 
rious!— an'  the  men  are  swearin " 

Ze — e — et!  Zeet!  Zeet!  went  the 
house  'phone. 

"Wait!"  yelled  Van  Doon  wildly,  as 
Kitty  turned  to  run.  "Come  back! — 
they're  calling  me!" — pointing  tragical- 
ly to  the  screeching  'phone — ^"answer 
it — all  of  them — get  me  out  of  this  aUve 
and  name  your  wedding  present " 

He  tottered  for  the  taborette,  his  hand 
to  his  forehead. 

'Kitty  whitened,  reddened,  became 
rigid — then  her  eyes  sparked  and 
snapped.  "You  m«an  that!  You — hon- 
est?— ^any  way  I  want — !" 

Zeet!  Zeet!  Zeet!  Zee — e — eet! 

"Hope — to — ^to — die!"  chattered  Van 
Doon,  his  trembling  hand  endeavoring 
to  pour  something — anything  from  any 
bottle  to  a  glass. 

Kitty  sped  to  the  'phone 

"Hello!  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Van  Doon's 
bed  room — this  is  the  head  maid.  How  t 
No  indeed — dress  yourself,  you're  old 
enough!  How?  Oh,  that  won't  do  any 
good:  Mr.  Van  Doon  won't  listen  to 
anything  you  have  to  say — he's  sick  and 
tired  of  all  your  crowd  I — ^he  says  so — !  *  * 

Bang !  went  the  receiver. 

Crash !  went  the  untouched  glass  from 
Van  Doon's  nerveless  fingers;  also,  his 
jaw  dropped.  "Wha — a — a — !"  he  gur- 
gled, starting  towards  her,  his  eyes  bulg- 
ing. 

Kitty  became  re-bom :  she  ran  to  him, 
caught  his  arm  and  pulled  him  to  the 
big  chair.  ' '  Sit  down ! ' '  she  commanded. 

Van  Doon  dropped  like  a  rope.  "I*m 
ruined!"  he  choked. 
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''You're  saved!''  shot  Kitty  from  the 
taborette;  ** drink  this — I'm  goin'  to  get 
you  out  of  this  alive  if  I  have  to — " 

Zeett  Zeet!  Zeet!  Zeet! 

**Yesf  Well,  the  side  show  is  over — 
now  go  home!  This  is  Mr.  Van  Boon's 
orders!" 

Bang! 

*  *  Ung — ^n — n — n ! ' '  groaned  Van 
Doon,  transfixed. 

** Drink  it!"  commanded  Kitty,  turn- 
ing from  the  'phone.  **0h,  if  I  only 
ki%ew  what  Peters  was  goin' — !" 

Zee — e — e — eet! 

''Ye— est"  cooed  Kitty.  "Well,  you 
just  listen  here :  last  night  cost  Mr.  Van 
Doon  just  ten  thousand  dollars  to  tickle 
a  crowd  of  babies!  He  wants  to  know  if 
you've  lost  your  arms  and  1 — ^legs !  Dress 
yourself  an '  walk ! ' ' 

Bang! 

Van  Doon  had  ceased  to  groan  as  Kit- 
ty dropped  on  crossed  knees  to  the  floor 
before  him.  What,  with  bending  his 
head  and  spasmodically  jerking  his  arm 
upward  he  managed  to  gulp  the  stimu- 
lant. When  it  was  down  he  gave  vent  to 
a  little  reckless  chuckle  and  smiled  at 
the  girl. 

"It's  just  as  I  told  her,  Mr.  Van 
Doon,"  soothed  Kitty,  looking  up  appeal- 
ingly;  "just  as  Peters  says  an'  was 
goin'  to  say  to  you  before  he  leaves: 
you  dive  deeper  every  time  an '  come  up 
dryer  an'  dryer!  Don't  you  worry,  Mr. 
Van  Doon,  111  get  you  out — oh,"  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  took  in  a  deep 
breath,  "if  Peters  could  only  be 
here—!" 

"Sic  'em,  Kitty!"  chuckled  Van 
Doon;  "make  a  good  job  of  it — I'm 
game  for  the  rest — " 

Zeet!  Z — e — e — eet! 

Kitty -leaped  to  her  task:  *'Yes,  I 
know:  this  is  the  red  room.  I  know 
what  you're  goin'  to  say!  Listen,  you 
two  don't  need  a  maid — ^you  need  a 
nurse!  Mr.  Van  Doon  gave  me  orders 
to  teU  you  that!" 

Bang! 

Kitty  dropped  before  Van  Doon  again. 
His  eyes  were  closed  and  he  breathed 
deeply. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  sir — " 

Van  Doon  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  her  for  an  instant,  then  his  face 
twisted  and  contorted  and  reddened  as 
though  apoplexy  were  nigh.  "Hard!" 
he  managed  to  gasp  between  the  guf- 


faws that  shook  him  from  head  to  foot, 
"hard!"  he  gasped  and  wheezed,  "la — 
ce  in — ^to  'em.  Kit — cooche-ich — ich — 
ich — ich — ich — '! ' ' 

Zee — zee — zee — ze — e — e — eet! 

"Well!  I'm  sorry,  but  there's  not  a 
thing  to  eat  in  the  house!" 

'  *  0 — h — ^h ,  whiskey,  whis — ^key ! ' ' 
begged  Van  Doon,  and  doubled  up  under 
an  attack  of  wheezing  hysterics,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  red  cheeks. 

Kitty  snatched  the  empty  glass  and 
dropped  in  a  cube  of  ice,  directed  the 
siphon  stream  upon  it  with  such  force 
as  to  shower  everything  in  the  near 
vicinity,  measured  out  a  teaspoonful  of 
Scotch  and  stirred  this  with  the  ice. 

"Here,  sir,  drink  this  high-ball,"  she 
whispered,  clamping  his  fingers  about 
the  glass. 

"Ung — ^n — ^n!"  he  groaned,  sitting  up 
as  Kitty  took  the  empty  glass.  The  color 
left  his  face  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
"I'm  all  shot  to  pieces!"  he  muttered; 
"I  can't  taste  the  stuff!"*  His  eyes 
widened  as  the  pallor  of  his  face  in- 
creased.  Kitty  became  frightened. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  please,  Mr. 
Van  Doon.  You'll  see  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  out  when  it's  all  over — we  under- 
stand, Peters  an'  me,  sir — well  get  you 
out  all  right—!" 

"My  wife!"  was  the  horrified  whis- 
per. ' '  What  '11  my  wife  do— ! ' ' 

Kitty's  alarm  turned  to  sudden  heat. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  her/'  she  cried, 
shaking  her  finger  in  the  frightened 
face;  "she's  a  dear!  You  never  worried 
about  the  other  things  that  worry  her!'* 

"What's  that!"  barked  Van  Doon. 

"This  isn't  half  as  bad  as  draggin' 
her  around  with  you  in  all  this  society 
business,  usin'  her  to  get  you  in  right — 
just  usin'  her!"  stormed  the  girl, 
stamping  her  foot,  her  eyes  blazing. 
"Just  lisin'  her,  not  servin'  her!  You 
know  what  Peters  an'  me  think!"  she 
challenged. 

"What!"  said  Van  Doon,  angrily. 

"You're  the  side  show  man  an*  she 
an'  your  money  is  all  you've  got  to 
show!" 

She  waited;  Van  Doon  merely  glared, 
open-mouthed. 

"What 're  you  goin'  to  do  when  she 
ain't  pretty  an'  fresh  any  raoret  Oh, 
you'll  be  on  top  then!  Climbed  there 
over  her!  An'  she,  she'll — ugh!  Do  you 

know     what     Peters     says    ■^^HVac^Vp' 
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women  r'  She  paused  and  glared  at  him. 

Van  Doon  clenched  the  chair  arms 
and  sat  up  very  straight,  his  face  red- 
dening. 

'*He  says  a  woman  ought  to  be  either 
useful  or  harmless.  You  make  her  use- 
ful, don 't  you ! '  *  she  panted,  jerking  her 
head  forward  with  each  word;  **your 
way !  An '  then  if  she  happens  to  forget 
herself  an'  turn  sure  enough  to  what 
you  make  her  play,  you^d  throw  her 
out!  Throw  her  out!  Oh,  I  Jcnow  your 
kind!  Useful!  That's  how  your  kind 
makes  a  woman  useful — ^your  unfe!  You 
don  *t  give  her  a  chance  to  be  useful  like 
she  wants  to  be — !" 

**Shut  up!"  snapped  Van  Doon,  pur- 
ple. **You're  crazy! — yoxx  don't  know 
what—!" 

** Crazy t  Crazy,  am  I!"  cried  the  in- 
furiated Kitty,  ignoring  his  anger, 
**look  here!"  Into  her  bosom  shot  her 
hand  to  draw  out  the  white  roll.  She 
jerked  out  the  little  slippers  and  thrust 
the  other  back  into  her  waist. 

''Here's  her  slippers — look  at  'em! — 
ten  dollar  ones! — ruined,  ruined!  An' 
where  do  you  think  they  got  ruined  t — 
out  on  the  lawn  where  she  threw  'em 
this  momin'  after  you'd  kept  her  up 
with  that  crowd  of  week-enders !  You  're 
kilin'  her!"  She  threw  the  slippers 
across  the  room  and  glared  at  Van  Doon 
ferociously,  defiantly.  His  face  was 
white ;  his  square  jaw  sagged. 

"An'  that's  what  your  kind  calls  lov- 
in'  a  wife!  Showin'  her  off  an'  makin' 
her  act  overtime  in  your  cheap  little  old 
side  show! — feedin'  her  on  popcorn  an' 
peanuts! — o — h — h — ,  you — !" 

Zeet!  Zeet!  Zeet! 

As  Kitty  rushed  to  take  it  out  on  the 
'phone,  Van  Doon  staggered  up  and 
caught  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"Who!"  hissed  Kitty.  "Mr.  De  Bris, 
don't  lose  good  time  talkin'  about  what 
you  think  of  this  place !  Peters  an '  Mr. 
Van  Doon  are  huntin'  you  all  over  this 
house — /  told  them  what  you  did! — 
if  they  get  you — ! ' ' 

Bang! 

"I  guess  that's  about  all,  sir,"  pant- 
ed Kitty,  the  fire  in  her  eyes  dying  slow- 
ly. "Peters  an'  me  was  goin'  to  tell 
you  an'  Mrs.  Van  Doon  these  things  be- 
fore we  left,  but  I  guess  I  haven't  done 
any  harm  takin'  Peters'  place.  I'll  go 
find  Mrs.  Van  Doon  now  an'  send  her 
to  you."    She  started  to  the  portieres. 


"Come  back!"  Van  Doon  said 
hoarsely. 

"Well,  sir?"  Kitty  turned  and  eyed 
his  red  face  and  trembling  hands  in- 
differently. 

"I  owe  you  something,"  he  simpered. 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  you  paid  me  well  last 
night." 

"The  wedding  present?"  His  was  a 
sickly  grin. 

"I — I   don't  expect  that   now,"  she 
said,  coloring  slightly. 
.     "No?"  He  tried  to  smile. 

"Not  now." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"It's  awfully  kind,  Mr.  Van  Doon, 
but—" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Van  Doon — "  her  voice  and 
expression  softened. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  repeated 
as  though  happy  in  the  security  of  repi- 
tition. 

"Do — do  you  really  mean — "  she  be- 
gan, incredulously,  clasping  her  hands. 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  then,"  she  confessed,  looking 
down,  "I  really  do  want  a  cabinet  with 
places  for  salt,  an '  pepper,  an'  flour,  an ' 
sugar,  an'  meal,  an' — " 

"A— a  what?" 

"A  cabinet — kitc]ie7i  cabinet — ^tho. 
new  kind,  sir." 

Van  Doon  looked  at  her  queerly  and 
scratched  the  back  of  his  hand.  "Here," 
he  said,  formally,  making  his  way  to  the 
table,  pulling  out  a  drawer  and  drag- 
ging a  chair  before  it. 

"Kitty  bent  over  his  shoulder  and 
wonderingly  followed  the  shaking  pen. 

*<To — to  Mrs.  er — ?"  he  floundered 
weakly,  waiting  for  her  guidance. 

"Kitty  Malone,  sir;  I'll  cash  it  before 
we're  married." 

Van  Doon  obeyed  and  gave  her  the 
check;  but  as  Kitty  stared  at  the  order 
he  changed  from  stunned  resignation  to 
frantic  determination.  Kitty  started 
back  when  he  leaped  from  his  chair  and 
faced  her,  his  eyes  so  thoroughly  filled 
with  fright  that  the  girl  was  transfixed. 

"Get  Peters!"  he  jerked  out,  catching 
her  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  ' '  Get  me  a 
car — anywhere! — hold  it — tell  Peters  to 
wait  till  I  get  some  clothes!"  and  as 
though  the  worst  had  passed  and  saving 
action  were  about  to  work  his  salvation, 
he  shot  one  swift,  apprehensive  glance 
towards  the  portieres  and  dashed  to  the 
chair  that  contained  his  clothes,  pulling 
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at  them,  grabbing  at  them  feverishly. 

**Wha — ^what're  you  goin'  to  do!'* 
gasped  the  girl. 

**Riin  away!  fly!  dust!  beat  it  for  my 
life — dhurry!"  panted  Van  Doon  crazily, 
snatching  up  the  clothes,  grabbing  his 
shoes.  '* Think  111  get  out  alive  when 
she  finds  out — about  the  guests  t — 
hurry,  Kitty!" 

**An' — an'  leave  Mrs.  Van  Doon — !'' 
Kitty  was  all  a  quiver. 

* '  If— the— car— holds— out ! ' '  shot 
Van  Doon,  dropping  the  clothes,  fish- 
ing out  a  shirt.  *  *  For  heaven 's  sake — ! ' ' 

**0h — oh!''  wailed  Kitty,  running  be- 
fore him,  extending  her  clasped  hands, 
"don't! — why  are  you  actin'  this  way! 
Please,  please,  sir — !" 

**Why  does  the  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key— ^nin !"  He  jabbed  the  shirt  on  over 
the  bath  robe.  ** Kitty !  For  the  love—!" 

**Mr.  Van  Doon!  You're  not!  You're 
not !"  screeched  Kitty,  grabbing  his  arm. 
* 'You're  not  goin'  to  leave  her — she'd 
faint!" 

**If  she  does  before,  I'm  saved!"  he 
wheezed,  struggling  with,  the  collar  but- 
ton. 

'*Mr.  Van  Doon,  Mr.  Van  Doon,  lis- 
ten, listen! — you  don't  understand — 
wait,  let  me  explain."  She  held  grimly 
to  his  arm  as  he  dragged  her  about  the 
room,  frantically  buttoning  the  shirt. 

**  Don't  say  *  explain',"  he  jerked,  cir- 
cling and  buttoning;  **I'm  saving  that 
word  to  use  when  I 'm  run  to  earth !  Get 
my—!" 

Kitty,  with  a  fearful  little  shriek,  had 
crumpled  up  on  the  floor. 

For  a  wild  moment  he  stared,  then 
dived  over  and  lifted  her  partly  up. 
Her  head  sagged  back;  her  eyes  were 
closed,  the  face  ashen. 

*  *  Fainted ! — woman 's  fainted ! "  he 
yelled  in  the  voice  of  one  giving  the 
alarm  of  fire.  **Now  they'll  get  me! — 
she'll  find  me—!" 

He  dropped  her  back  upon  the  floor 
and  dashed  for  the  portieres;  but  he 
halted  before  them  as  though  he  had  run 
into  a  stone  wall.  To  the  bed-room 
'phone  he  dashed;  but  his  hand,  as  it 
touched  the  receiver,  dropped  as  though 
suddenly  palsied.  He  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  helpless  panic  staring 
from  his  eyes.  **Buck  up!"  he  whis- 
pered hoarsely.  ^^Expladn!  Ill  never 
live  long  enough  to  if  she  finds  me 
now — !" 


Van  Doon  ran  to  the  girl  and  lifted 
her  into  the  great  chair,  snatched  a  pil- 
low from  the  bed  and  rammed  it  under 
her  head  and  shoulders.  **I've  got  to  get 
her  out  of  this — quick! ■'  he  chattered. 
**0h,  how  do  you  do  it!  How  do 
you—!'; 

The  siphon  caught  his  eye:  he  seized 
it  as  one  seizes  a  fire  extinguisher  and 
began  to  play  the  stream  upon  her  head. 
Breathlessly^  he  bent  over  and  watched 
for  results.    There  were  none. 

Furiously,  he  fanned  her  with  an 
open  book — then  threw  it  from  him  as  a 
ray  of  hope  entered  his  tortured  brain. 
''Feathers!"  he  exulted  \nth  a  yell. 
"Feathers!  Grandmother  Van  Doon  said 
so!" 

About  the  room  he  dashed,  looking  in- 
to every  nook  until,  with  a  smothered 
cry,  he  caught  sight  of  the  other  pillow. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  bound 
to  it,  seize  it,  leap  to  the  table,  snatch 
the  paper  cutter  and  deliver  a  furious 
thrust  into  the  pillow's  very  heart  and 
rip  downward  with  all  his  might.  Out 
gushed  a  cataract  of  snowy  down;  he 
leaped  before  Kitty  and  let  it  billow  * 
and  surge  about  the  chair;  threw  down 
the  disgorged  case  and  snatched  up  a 
single  feather.  Through  the  great  moun- 
tain of  feathers  he  plunged  to  the  table, 
seized  a  match  and  dropped  to  his  knees 
before  the  girl  as  the  feathers  drifted, 
eddied  and  rolled  over  the  flood,  filled 
the  air — everything,  like  dry  snow 
caught  up  by  an  erratic  whirlwind. 

The  match  flared ;  the  feather  burned 
an  instant  under  her  nose  and  blistered 
his  fingers.  Back  to  the  table  he  dashed 
for  more  matches  and  tried  again :  with 
a  little  howl  of  pain  he  stuck  his  fingers 
into  his  mouth,  looked  around  helplessly 
and  sank  slowly  up  to  his  waist  in 
feathers  at  her  feet. 

The  next  instant  he  turned  defiantly 
and  shook  his  fist  at  the  portieres.  "Come 
on!"  he  cried,  "come  on  and  get  me! 
I  'm  going  to  see  you  through  this,  little 
girl,"  turning  again  to  Kitty,  gently 
taking  one  of  her  hands  and  rubbing 
its  back  with  his  palm;  "you're  the 
gamest  little  fellow  in  the  crowd!"  His 
fear,  his  anger  passed,  and  in  their 
stead  came  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
strange  good  fellowship  for  the  girl. 

He  stroked  her  hand  while  he  thought 
aloud:  "Let  'em  come!   She  said  she'd 

get   me   out  alive — I'm  going,  to^takej^ 
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everything  on  it.  Pretty  little  hand — 
plump  little  hand!  white,  soft — well!" 
he  exclaimed  with  a  genuine  smile, ' '  look 
at  the  ring — engagement!  Poor  little 
thing,"  he  studied,  **pity  you  didn't 
have  a  real  blood  to  put  this  on  instead 
of  that  old  fifty-to-one  shot  dressed 
like  a  Newport  monkey ! ' '  He  rubbed  her 
hand — ^very  slowly :  *  *  I  can  hear  him  say 
now:  *Katherine,  I  'ave  this  day  har- 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  arsk 
you  to  'marry  me. '  And  that  to  a  pretty 
little  thing  like  Kitty!'' 

As  his  hand  smoothed  her  own  he  be- 
gan to  study  her  face.  *  *  Maybe  she  loves 
him,  though,"  he  murmured.  ''Wish  I 
remembered  all  that  she  said  about  this 
side  show  business — maybe  7'm  the  mon- 
key— well,  look  how  she's  holding  on 
to  the  check,"  he  laughed,  taking  the 
other  hand  also. 

** Peanuts  and  popcorn,"  he  said, 
slowly,  dreamily;  **I  wonder " 

Kitty  sighed  tremulously. 

''Kitty!  Kitty!"  called  Van  Doon  in 
a  loud  whisper,  smoothing  her  moist 
forehead. 

•  "O— h— h,  Peters!"  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  as  slow  recollection  began  to 
draw  her  face  she  sobbed  weakly. 

"Never  mind,  little  girl,"  he  com- 
forted, patting  her  hand;  "it's  all  right 
— we're  both  alive " 

"EHd — did  I  faint?"  she  said,  making 
no  effort  to  rise;  but  before  he  could 
answer  she  had  taken  away  her  hands 
and  felt  her  wet,  matted  hair.  Simul- 
taneously her  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
feathers,  pillow-case.  Van  Doon — every- 
thing, and  her  face  paled  again. 

"That's  all  right,  Kitty.  I— I  tried  to 
bring  you  around  hy  cooling  your  head, 
and  when  I  couldn  't  do  it  I  got  so  mad 
I  took  it  out  on  one  of  the  pillows!" 
he  laughed  reassuringly. 

"Oh,  I  know!"  She  began  to  sob 
afresh.  "I — I  wanted  to  tell  yon — ^you 
musn't  run  away " 

"No  danger,"  he  laughed:  "too 
late!" 

* '  She 's  a  dear !  I  told  you  a  s — story ! 
I  t — told  you  she  wa — was  c — ombin' 
her  hair,  an' — an'  she  was  o — cry- 
in' !" 

"Crying!"  Van  Doon  frowned. 

*  *  l)i — didn  't  1  tell  yon  I — I  'd  get  you 
out  alive?" 

"You  bet  you  did!"  laughed  Van 
Doon,  taking  both  her  hands,  bending 


forward  earnestly.  '*Tell  me,  Kitty, 
what  she  was  crying  about,  .and  what 
you  meant " 

**My— eye!" 

Kitty  shuddered. 

"3/y— €y6/" 

Kitty  shook;  Van  Doon  experienced 
the  frightful  sensation  of  instant  paraly- 
sis. 

''Kath—rinef' 

Kitty  screamed,  snatched  away  her 
hands  and  covered  her  eyes.  Van  Doon's 
head  turned  automatically;  the  rest  of 
his  muscles  were  stone. 

Peters,  his  right  eye  black  and  closed, 
nose  sprawled  and  bleeding,  his  regalia 
a  nightmare,  clapped  a  grimy  hand  to 
his  swollen  forehead,  gave  up  a  gutteral 
groan  and  began  to  sink  to  his  knees. 

Kitty  heard,  saw,  leaped  and  caught 
him;  Peters  sank,  dragging  her  down. 
"My  eye!"  he  wheezed. 

"Your  poor  nose!"  moaned  Kitty. 
"O— h!" 

She  buried  her  face  against  his  shoul- 
der and  wept  hysterically;  Peters  mere- 
ly glared  through  the  floating  feathers 
at  Van  Doon,  who  was  still  upon  his 
knees,  the  power  of  speech  apparently 
gone  from  him  forever. 

The  next  instant  there  burst  upon 
their  ears  the  roar,  pulsing  and  volley- 
ing, of  engines  racing  at  top  speed ;  there 
was  a  medly  of  shrill  voices,  harsh  com-- 
mands,  a  bedlam  of  honking  horns,  then 
the  grinding,  screeching  din  of  gears 
jammed  to  place,  another  thunderous 
roar,  and  certainly  not  less  than  a  dozen 
cars  charged  away  into  the  distance.  Up 
through  the  windows  floated  the  acrid 
smell  of  gasoline  smoke. 

Its  odor  broke  the  tableau.  "The 
larst  of  the  week-henders ! "  muttered 
Peters  in  a  grudging  voice.  Van  Doon 
raised  painfully  to  his  feet  and  stared 
foolishly.  Kitty  was  cajoling,  pleading, 
gesticulating,  soothing ;  Peters  merely 
nodded  and  glared  ferociously  at  Van 
Doon. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Van  Doon!"  said  her 
husband,  thickly.  Kitty  unclasped  her 
arms  from  Peters'  neck,  and  she,  too, 
waited  for  his  answer. 

Peters  rose  solemnly  to  his  feet.  "  'Ap- 
py  thought,"  he  said  with  freezing  dig- 
nity, "w'en  I  'ave  reoeived  hexplana- 
tions,  sir!" 

**Damn  your  brass!"  shouted  Van 
Doon.  taking  ^^^f^Jc^^^^t\M 
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clenched,  and  Peters,  awed,  retreated 

*'0h,  wait!"  begged  Kitty,  jumping 
in  front  of  Peters,  who,  with  an  imperi- 
ous flourish  put  himself  on  guard.  '*0h, 
Peters!  Do  be  sensible!  I  told  you  I 
fainted  an'  Mr.  Van  Doon  was  rubbin' 
my  hands  to  bring  me  too!  What  on 
earth  has  happened! — ^tell  Mr.  Van 
Doon — everything  P ' 

Peters,  his  good  eye  narrowing  glee- 
fully, dropped  his  arms  and  uttered  one 
dramatic  word:  '*Gone!" 

'* Gone!— Mrs.  Van  Doon?— where!'' 
shouted  Van  Doon  and  Kitty. 

**Away!"  shouted.  Peters  just  as 
loudly.  **  'Ere!"  he  said  tragically, 
reaching  to  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat, 
thrusting  forward  a  folded  paper,  '*read 
this!" 

Van  Doon  snatched  it  and  read;  he 
did  not  sink  as  Peters  had  done — ^hc 
dropped  into  the  mound  of  feathers ;  he 
tried  to  groan,  but  merely  gurgled, 
staring  at  the  note  with  bulging  eyes. 

Kitty  rushed  to  him;  Peters  grudg- 
ingly helped  her  lift  him  into  the  chair. 

''What  is  it!"  whispered  Kitty  to 
Peters. 

**The  wager  is  won!"  whispered 
Peters. 

**I8 — is  there  any  m — mistake  about 
this!"  groaned  Van  Doon. 

'*  'Ardly,  sir,"  confirmed  Peters, 
looking  down  upon  him  while  Kitty 
stood  aghast,  watching  them  both.  ''She 
'anded  me  that  'erself  w'en  I  'ad  re- 
turned from  dischai^n'  the  maids  an' 
butlers  an' " 

"You — !"  gasped  Van  Doon. 

"What!"  cried  Kitty. 

"I  'ave  spoken,"  was  the  withering 
reply.  "I  'ave  performed  my  duty.  The 
chauffeurs  hobjected  to  the  dischargin', 
an'  we  'ad  a  slight  haltercation."  He 
touched  his  nose  cautiously. 

"Who  told  you  to  do  it!"  demanded 
Kitty,  furiously. 

"Mrs.  Van  Doon,"  was  the  haughty 
reply. 

"When!"  shot  Kitty. 

"Arfter  you  'ad  left  'er  room!"  re- 
torted Peters  with  some  heat. 

"Oh— oh!  I  know!  I  know!  /  did  it, 
I  did  it!"  wailed  the  girl,  covering  her 
face  while  Van  Doon  stared  dreamily. 
"I  told  you  she  was  c — cryin',  an',  an' 
— she  was !  I  know  now !  Wh — what  did 
she  say!"  she  begged  of  Van  Doon. 

"Read  it,"  he  said  weakly. 


Kitty  snatched  the  note  and  read 
aloud : 

"Dear  Harold: 

"I'm  horribly  tired  of  it  aH.  If  you  want 
me  back  for  a  side  show  attraction,  youll 
never  find  me;  otherwise,  Peters  may  help 
you.  Evelyn." 

She  looked  up  from  the  note  and 
glared  at  Peters.  "Fou  did  this! — I 
thought  you'd  make  a  mess  of  things! — 
you  did  this! — what  did  you  say  to 
her!"  she  stormed. 

Peters  began  to  quail.  "I  said  noth- 
ing more  than  you  said  to  'er,  Kath- 
rine." 

"What  was  that!''  demanded  Kitty. 

"Habout  hour  conception  of  this  side- 
show business  an'  the  large  tent " 

''Vgh!  Mr.  Van  Doon,  that's  what  he 
calls  a  home — calls  it  the  big  tent !" 

"Were  the  hentire  Hamerican  crowd 
'olds  forth,"  orated  Peters,  reviving; 
"an'  w'ere  one  receives  the  most  for 
one's  money " 

"Hush!  That's  what  he  means,  Mr. 
Van  Doon!  Thai  isn't  what  you  said! 
What !" 

"  'Ave  reason!"  shouted  Peters. 
''You  did  it!  Wot  did  you  say  to  'er!" 
he  challenged. 

"Mr.  Van  Doon,  I  just  told  her  what 
I  told  you:  about  how  I  thought  you 
two  were  livin'!  That  didn't  make  her 
leave !" 

"Wot  made  'er  cryt"  triumphed 
Peters. 

"Oh!"  gasped  Kitty,  turning  white. 

"Wa — was  she  c — cryin'  when  you 
found  her?" 

"She  was.  She  informed  me  that  I 
should  discharge  the  maids  an'  butlers 
himmediately,  that  she  hintended  to  de- 
part this  'ouse  an'  abits.  She  bordered 
me  to  secure  'er  personal  car  w'en  hit 
was  available.  I  did  'er  biddin'.  Then 
she  says,  'Peters,  tell  Kitty  she  'as  been 
a  dear,  sweet  girl.  Give  this  to  Mr.  Van 
Doon  an'  hexplain  my  w'erehabouts — " 

"Where  is  she!"  yelled  Van  Doon, 
springing  up. 

"Do  you  wish  'er,  sir?" 

*  *  Where  is  she ! — none  of  your  damned 
business  what  I !" 

"Answer  him,  Peters!  Answer  him!" 
pleaded  Kitty. 

"I  'ave  hinstructions  not  to  himpart 
this  knowledge  huntil  I  'ave  been  has- 
sured  that  Mr.  Van  Doon  hunderstands 
'er  motives  an'  designs.  Kathrine,  yon 
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shall  'ave  to  hexplain  to  Mr.  Van  Doon 
wot  you  'ave  been  sayin'  to  'er — wot 
Made  'er  weep.'' 

**0h,  sir,"  stammered  the  girl,  '*I  just 
told  her  about  our  home,  an'  what  we 
were  goin'  to  have,  an'  all  about  the 
garden  an'  sewin'  machine  an' — an' 
things!" 

'*And  she  left  because  you  told  her 
that?"  Van  Doon's  lip  began  to  curl, 
and  a  bad  light  entered  his  eyes. 

*a— I  don't  know!" 

**Kathrine,  sir,  'estitates  to  tell  you 
everything;  she  'as  not  said  that  the 
point  in  'er  discourse  with  Mrs.  Van 
Doon  w'ich  caused  'er  tears  was  w'en 
she  stated  that  she,  Kathrine,  sir,  hex- 
pected  to  be  hextremely    'appy   in   the 

yy 

**0h,  Peters!" 

**  Hextremely  'appy,  sir,  in  the  joy  of 
raisin'  a  family,  sir." 

Van  Doon's  lip  uncurled;  his  eyes 
opened  very  wide.  ** Where  is  she?"  he 
said  in  a  verj'  low  voice. 

**I  'aven't  the  slightest  knowledge, 
sir;  you  will  'ave  to  seek  'er  hout  hun- 
til  you  find  'er.  You  will  surely  do  that, 
sir,  if  you  wish  'er  for  anything  save  a 


side-show  attraction — she  said  that,  sir." 

*'I  do  want  to  find  her,  Peters,"  said 
Van  Doon  in  a  strange  voice. 

**Then  you  will  'ave  no  trouble,  sir; 
there  never  lived  a  man  but  could  an' 
would  find  the  woman  he  wanted  to 
live " 

*'I  can't  live  without  her,  Peters!" 
Van  Doon  laid  a  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder  and  swallowed  hard. 

** Don't  say  that,  sir.  I've  halways 
maintained  that  one  should  not  be  'arf 
so  desirous  of  hobtainin'  a  woman  he 
couldn't  live  without,  as  to  be  hanxious 
to  haquire  one  he  might  live  with " 

**6et  me  a  car,  Peters." 

**I  shall,  sir.  I  'ave  to  shave,"  touch- 
ing his  sideburns  as  though  they  were 
carbuncles,  **hafter  w'ich  we  shall  de- 
part. I  shall  hexpect  to  see  you  hestab- 
lished  soon  in  the " 

''Hush.  Peters!  Mr.  Van  Doon's  feel- 
in'  bad!"  whispered  Kitty,  watching 
Van  Doon's  twitching  lip  and  wistful 
eyes. 

''Come,  Kathrine." 

And  as  Van  Doon  made  a  dive  for  his 
clothes,  Peters,  with  Kitty  on  his  arm, 
stalked  from  the  room. 


THE  END. 


WILUNG  TO  PAY 

The  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  of  Delaware  tells  the  following  story : 

"A  young  man  came  to  me  one  day  and  said:  'Bishop,  I  want  you  to  marry  me 
on  next  Wednesday. ' 

"  'All  right,  young  man;  I'll  marry  you,'  I  assured  him. 

"  'Well,  I  want  the  bell  to  ring,'  he  continued. 

"  'Very  well,  you  can  have  the  bell  rung.' 

"  'Well,  I  want  the  organ  to  play.' 

"  'All  right;  you  can  have  the  organ  played.' 

"  'And  I  want  everything  else  that  anybody  ever  had  at  a  church  wedding.' 

"  'Certainly,  you  shall  have  it.' 

"Well,  the  night  came,  the  bell  rang,  the  organ  played,  the  church  was 
crowded  and  everything  went  off  as  the  young  man  wanted  it.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over  the  young  couple  waited,  instead  of  leaving  the  chancel.  So  I  held 
out  my  hand,  shook  hands  with  the  bride  and  then  held  out  my  hand  to  the  bride- 
groom. He  had  his  hand  deep  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  as  I  stood  with  my  hand 
out,  he  said,  somewhat  impatiently  and  in  a  tone  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
church : 

"  'Now,  don't  be  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry,  Bishop;  I'm  getting  the  money 
out  as  fast  as  I  can.' 

"And  everybody  in  the  church  giggled." 
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THE  MIGA  DEPOSITS 
OF  TEXAS 


BY 
WILL  L  SARGENT 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


FEW  know  that  the  mining  of  mica 
in  West  Texas,  and  especially  in 
El  Paso  County,  while  in  its  in- 
cipiency,  possesses  a  greater  future  than 
at  any  discovered  point  in  the  universe. 
Today  the  mica  mines  of  India  and 
Canada  furnish  80  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chantable mica  of  the  world,  although 
America  has  mica  mines  in  New  Mexi- 
co, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire  and 
South  Dakota  that  are  yielding  good  in- 
terest on  the  investment.    In  the  past 


few  years  there  has  been  discovered  in 
El  Paso  and  Culbei*son  counties  vast  de- 
posits of  mica,  and  a  Texas  mica  com- 
pany has  opened  up  a  mine  south  of  Van 
Ilorn,  consisting  of  some  800  acres,  that 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  industry, 
for  they  have  almost  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  sheet  and  mica  that  is  merchant- 
able. Experts  say  that  it  is  richer  that 
the  great  fields  of  India  or  Canada,  and 
that  the  surface  supply  is  sufficient  to 
run  fifty  years  without  going  into  the 
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SCENE  IN  THE  VAN  HORN  MOUNTAINS  WHERE  TEXAS  MICA  IS  BEINC  MINED. 
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bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  great  supply 
that  is  hidden  there. 

The  question  of  mining  the  product  in 
this  territory  is  the  least  one.  The  com- 
pany's  mines  are  located  on  the  slope 
of  the  Van  Horn  Mountains.  Three  cuts 
have  been  driven  in  sheet  mica  surface 
openings,  and  twenty-eight  quarries  that 
produce  mitholithic  finish.  There  is 
scrap  material  for  grinding  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

The  uses  of  mica  are  varied  and  grow- 
ing each  year.  The  world  has  drawn  its 
supply  of  building  material  from  the 
forests.  This  supply  is  criminally  and 
radically  disappearing,  ?nd  in  a  few 
years  will  be  exhausted.  We  are  facing 
a  world-wide  lumber  famine,  which  must 
affect  civilization  unless  a  substitute  is 
found.  Many  say  that  the  building  ma- 
terial of  the  immediate  future  is  Port- 
land cement.  All  agree  the  economy, 
greater  durability  and  adaptability  to 
the  world's  uses  than  any  material 
known  to  man. 

A8  A  FINISH  TO  CONCRETE 

Edison  says  that  it  is  the  coming 
building  material — that  a  mica  finish 
applied  to  concrete,  wood  and  adobe 
bears  the  same  relation  as  does  Krome  & 
Bessemer  process  does  to  steel.  It  not 
only  strengthens  the  material  but  adds 
beauty  as  well  as  artistic  appearance. 
The  finish  consists  of  ochre  that  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  constituent  elements 
that  granite  is  composed  of.  It  is  ground 
and  treated  to  a  simple  process,  then 
mixed  with  cement  and  applied  to  outer 
and  inner  surface.  It  has  been  thorough- 
ly tested,  and  a  ton  is  sold  for  $35,  which 
will,  when  mixed  with  cement,  cover  100 
yards,  which,  when  set,  is  impervious 
to  water  or  fire. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  FINISH 

1st — ^It  is  absolutely  fire  and  water- 
proof. 

2nd — It  adds  strength  to  the  walls 
wherever  applied. 

3rd — It  is  artistic  and  decorative. 

4th — It  is  cheap. 

5th — Its  coloring  is  lasting  and  never 
requires  retouching. 

6th — It  protects  stone,  concrete,  adobe 


and  wood,  and  adds  to  their  attractive- 
ness. 

7th — It  makes  everything  to  which  it 
is  applied  look  like  a  granite  or  marble 
finish. 

DIFFERENT    EFFECTS   OF   THE    FINISH 

1st — Beautiful  light  gray  granite. 

2nd — Handsome  brown  stone  effect. 

3rd — ^Handsome  dark  granite. 

4th — Dark  red  granite. 

5th — Buff  and  black,  similar  to  Gre- 
cian onyx. 

6th — Plain  buff  granite. 

7th — Delicate  pink  granite. 

8th — Snow  white. 

9th — Beautiful  yellow  and  gold. 
10th— Silver. 
11th — Silver  and  gold. 
12th— Gold. 

The  above  colors  are  only  twelve  of 
the  twenty-eight  varieties  that  are 
found.  The  Spawn  System  is  coming 
into  use.  Builders  are  demanding  it  as 
the  cheapest  and  best  finish  for  both  ex- 
terior and  interior  finish. 

The  product  is  ground  like  cement — 
100  pounds  to  the  sack  and  shipped  in 
ear  lots  at  the  price  of  $35  per  ton,  f. 
o.  b.  Van  Horn.  One  ton  of  the  finish 
will  cover  100  yards  of  ordinary  sur- 
face, which  makes  it  in  the  reach  of 
all.  Two  parts  of  the  finish  to  one  of 
cement,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  a 
mortar  like  common  plaster,  is  all  that 
is  required.  The  bond  formed  makes  it 
much  stronger  than  cement.  It  is  claimed 
not  to  crack  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
fire  and  waterproof.  Many  large  build- 
ings are  now  being  coated  with  the  fin- 
ish, and  the  finished  appearance  is  most 
beautiful. 

Sheet  mica  is  now  being  used  largely 
for  electrical  insulating,  stove  fronts,  etc. 
In  the  ground  state,  mica  has  been  found' 
superior  to  graphite  as  a  lubricant;  it 
is  also  used  on  felt  roofing,  for  paints, 
as  well  as  axle  grease;  in  fact,  most 
every  day  new  uses  are  being  found  for 
mica,  and  it  is  surely  coming  to  the  front 
ixs  one  of  the  most  valuable  products. 
The  field  is  large  and  those  now  engaged 
in  the  mining  want  more  capital  to  join 
them,  so  that  their  output  can  be  in- 
creased as  the  demand  is  already  made- 
and  fast  growing. 
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KING'S  HIGHWAY 

BY  MRS.  LIPSCOMB  NORVELL 


Author  of  '^George  W.  Smytho,  Hit  Service  to 
Texas,**  **The  Texas  Overland  Mail,**  Etc. 


HOW  many  young  Americans  appre- 
ciate the  full  significance  of  the 
story  of  the  King's  Highway  in 
Texas  t  The  manner  in  which  the  thread 
of  this  highway  was  laid  in  the  Texas 
wilderness,  its  noble  mission  successful- 
ly accomplished,  mingled  with  its  bril- 
liant splendor,  tragic  glory  and  flavor 
of  romance,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
tales  on  the  lonely  record  of  man's 
achievement,  and  lends  unquestioned 
greatness  to  every  incident  of  that  an- 
cient highway. 

Its  origin  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  things — before  man  took  to  making 
light  and  subjecting  it  to  his  will,  when 
the  natural  features  of  the  land  had 
some  effect  on  his  existence.  He  did 
not  then  burrow  through  the  mountains, 
or  bridge  the  rivers,  but  traveled  **the 
way"  as  it  lay  according  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  King's  Highway  along 
which  the  Star  of  Empire  ** blazed"  its 
Western  course  to  the  Great  Southwest. 
This  highway,  first  known  as  *  *  The  Pre- 
sidio Road"  and  afterwards  as  **The 
Old  San  Antonio  Road" — which  was  its 
more  popular  name — was  first  a  buffalo 
trail.  As  thousands  of  bison  roamed 
the  great  plains  of  Texas  when  the  In- 
dians came  down  from  the  great  lakes 
to  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  they  followed 
this  trail  over  the  Sabine  River  to  Nacc^- 
doches,  branching  out  on  the  old  Com- 
anche Trail  to  the  northwest,  retreating 


westward  in  their  hunting  and  war  ex- 
peditions, before  the  ever-advancing  and 
relentless  push  of  the  white  man. 

The  French  traders  and  trappers  pre- 
ceded the  ** great  ones"  from  Spain, 
who  paid  tribute  to  the  church  by  send- 
ing the  Franciscan  Friars  to  convert  the 
Indians  and  hold  the  country  against 
France. 

THE  CAVALIER   DE  8T.  DENIS 

In  1714  there  rode  across  Texas  a  gal- 
lant cavalier,  Jucheron  De  St.  Denis, 
from  a  trading  post  in  Louisiana  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  carried  secret  orders 
from  Cadillac,  the  Governor  of  Loui- 
siana, and  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
white  men  and  several  Indians.  He  was 
careful  to  mark  his  way  and  to  get  his 
bearings  as  he  went,  from  prairie  to  for- 
est, from  Indian  village  to  the  great  buf- 
falo range  of  the  Southwest.  When, 
after  a  march  of  six  weeks,  he  arrived 
on  the  brow  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  gazed 
down  into  the  valley  he  saw  a  vision 
of  delight — the  level  grass,  the  trees,  the 
perfect  sky — all  dotted  with  huts  along  a 
silver  stream,  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  San  Antonio,  and  exclaimed : 
**A  beautiful  site  for  a  city!" 
St.  Denis  continued  his  march  to  the 
Presidio  of  San  Juan  Baptista  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  was  received  hospitably 
by  the  commandant,  Don  Pedro  Vellisco. 
who  reported  the  situation  to  the  vicc- 
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Toy  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  removed 
under  guard  to  make  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  aims.  This  incited  the 
Spaniards  to  recommend  that  the  French 
be  kept  out,  and  that  missions  be  estab- 
lished. St.  Denis  was  placed  in  prison, 
and  treated  with  great  severity,  until 
the  viceroy  had  use  of  him  to  establish 
posts  and  missions  throughout  the  New 
Philippines — as  Texas  then  was  called. 
The  places  chosen  for  the  building  of 
the  missions  and  garrisons  to  prevent 
contrabrand  trade,  and  to  keep  out  the 
French  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
tribes. 

THE    CHIEFTAIN,    RAMON 

From  the  City  of  Mexico  marched  the 
chieftain,  Ramon,  with  twenty-two  sol- 
diers, friars  and  lay  brothers,  to  strug- 
gle with  the  unknown  St.  Denis.  They 
established  a  highway  that  settled  the 
ownership  of  Texas,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  correct  idea  of  the  geography 
of  the  State  with  the  most  important 
rivers  and  their  courses. 

In  their  footsteps  followed  bands  of 
Mexicans,  driving  before  them  trains  of 
mules  loaded  with  ingots  of  silver.  They 
jingled  their  way  to  Natchitoches,  Loui- 
siana, thence  to  San  Augustine,  Florida, 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Caravans 
from  the  far  East  traveled  westward 
with  bales  of  smuggled  goods,  crawling 
idly  along,  exchanging  their  wares  for 
silver,  returning  with  it  sewed  up  in 
rawhide  sacks.  A  continual  coming  and 
going  of  tawny  soldiers  and  black- 
gowned  priests,  governors,  alcades, 
christians  and  Indians.  Now  and  then 
appeared  the  Anglo-American  hunter 
and  trapper,  the  forerunner  of  the  race 
that  was  one  day  to  possess  the  empire. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  purchased 
Louisiana  from  France  the  old  claims 
of  Spain  to  Texas  were  again  dis- 
puted, and  with  the  reviving  of  the 
French  claims  came  Jefferson's  great 
ambition  to  acquire  Texas  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  exploration  of  the  Southwest.  His 
letters  to  that  learned  scholar,  Phillip 
Nolan,  a  leader  of  the  first  Anglo-Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Texas,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  him  the  history  of  the  ani- 
mals and  plant  life.  As  this  was  a  land 
of  wonder  and  mystery  at  this  time,  it 
held  peculiar  attractions  for  Jefferson, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  helped  to 


favorably  direct  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  by 
directing  the  adventures  of  Captain 
Zebelon  Pike.  Between  April  and  Au- 
gust, 1805,  he  was  employed  by  Jeffer- 
son to  explore  the  Mississippi  River  and 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians. Captain  Pike  separated  from  his 
company  with  twenty-three  men,  missed 
his  route,  and  followed  the  trail  of  the 
King's  Highway  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  was  intercepted,  deprived  of 
papers,  and  escorted  back  to  Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana,  over  the  same  tracks 
the  French  explorer,  Jucheron  De  St. 
Denis,  had  laid  out. 

THE  AUSTIN  COLONY 

When  Moses  Austin  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  a  colony  of  his  countrymen 
in  this  almost  trackless  wilderness,  the 
pld  highway  was  one  of  the  defining 
limits  to  his  grant.  It  is  known  that  he 
made  the  hazardous  journey  when  he  re- 
turned to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in 
January,  1821,  by  this  same  route, 
swarming  with  hostile  Indians,  after- 
wards dying  from  exposure  in  crossing 
the  State.  His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
in  assuming  this  work,  traveled  with  the 
first  colonists  over  the  highway,  now 
made  visible  by  traders,  trappers,  monks 
and  Indians. 

The  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Americans 
into  Texas  centers  around  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1822,  with  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin and  a  band  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— the  advance  guard  of  the  high- 
way— as  they  traveled  across  Texas. 
They  traveled  this  highway  to  Madison- 
vil!e  on  the  Brazos  and  here  founded 
a  home. 

If  I  had  the  gift  to  paint  the  ** cradle'* 
of  the  Anglo-American  race  in  Texas  I 
would  make  it  the  crowning  story  of  the 
enlightened  Texans  of  the  twentieth 
century.  North  Carolina  has  perpetuat- 
ed on  canvas  the  bold  venture  of  Ra- 
leip:h,  aided  by  those  English  forefathers 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  appear- 
ance among  the  nations.  To  the  enter- 
prise of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  those 
Anglo-Americans,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  civilization  into  Tex- 
as, and  to  them  we  are  to  account  for 
tind  steady  westward  advance  of  our 
seaboard  settlement. 

I  would  make  the  picture  worthy  of 
the  times.  A  primeval  wilderness,  be- 
y  y  ^^ 
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decked  with  evergreen,  along  the  side 
the  red  waters  of  the  Brazos  glistening 
in  the  sunshine;  the  deer  on  the  banks, 
the  startled  water  fowl,  the  wild  flow- 
ers depicted  as  in  primeval  nature;  a 
band  of  men  and  women  busily  engaged 
in  felling  trees,  and  building  homes  of 
bark,  the  savages  half-concealed  on  the 
bank  crouching  with  drawn  bow  and 
arrow.  I  would  have  them  expecting 
the  boat  Lively,  freighted  with  provi- 
sions that  never  arrived,  and  Stephen 
P.  Austin  taking  leave  of  his  colonists 
for  Mexico  to  obtain  succor.  I  would 
depict  the  highest  order  of  fortitude,  pa- 
tience and  endurance  which  the  actual 
progress  demanded  from  the  men  and 
women  for  the  growth  of  Americanism 
in  Texas. 

Every  mile  of  this  old  highway  is  his- 
toric ground,  consecrated  by  the  torn 
and  bleeding  feet  of  our  heroic  nation- 
builders. 

Over  the  same  path  came  the  great 
Southwest  migration  in  1825-1827,  when 
this  road  became  a  great  State  highway. 
Thousands  of  homeseek^rs,  driving  slow 
ox-wagons  and  bringing  whole  families 
with  their  household  goods,  creaked  on 
through  the  heat  and  the  dust  in  spite 
of  hardships  and  accidents  innumerable 
into  that  unknown  country.  True  west- 
ward moving  Aryans  were  these  pioneer 
settlers,  who  followed  the  sun  across 
the  world  as  their  race  had  always  done 
in  quest  of  fairer  lands. 

VILLAGES  ALONG  THE  WAY 

Man  had  spaced  the  villages  along  the 
highway  into  resting  places  for  the 
night.  As  the  number  of  inhabitants 
increased  before  representative  govern- 
ment, they  congregated  in  communities 
that  bore  the  significance  of  a  compact, 
as  they  had  done  in  the  far  away  states, 
thus  forming  a  village  or  a  town. 

At  first  each  settlement  took  its  name 
from  the  river  that  it  lay  close  to,  and 
in  referring  to  the  different  localities 
they  would  say — the  Bexar  settlement, 
the  Lavanans,  the  Coloradoans,  etc. 

Every  man's  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond.  Every  village  felt  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  inhabitants.  Everything, 
even  to  life  itself,  was  ever  at  the  serv- 
ice of  friend  and  neighbor.  Robbery 
was  unknown.  The  latch  string  always 
hung  out.  The  knocker  at  the  doorway, 
more  often  a  poor,  half -starved  traveler, 


on  a  jaded  nag,  was  admitted  after  the 
fashion : 

''What,  ho,  there!'' 

**I  be  an  American  and  seek  shelter, 
for  the  clouds  are  lowering  and  the  sav- 
ages are  abroad.'' 

And  they  took  him  in. 

The  great  majority  of  the  settlers 
were  offsprings  of  the  best  families  in 
the  state  from  which  they  came,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  held  office  under 
the  Royal  Province  who  had  been  sent 
over  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  govern 
the  affairs  of  its  colonies.  San  Augus- 
tine, Nacogdoches,  Crockett,  Madison - 
ville,  Bastrop  and  San  Marcus  were  pop- 
ulated by  creatures  of  this  training  and 
environment. 

New  Braunfels  was  incorporated  in 
1844  by  a  banded  aristocracy  from 
Blenheim,  Germany,  of  twenty  odd 
princes,  counts,  barons  and  noblemen 
and  those  of  less  lineage. 

San  Antonio  was  settled  in  1730  by 
the  Canary  Islanders,  which  began  the 
planting  of  an  educational  monument 
for  Texas.  Castroville  and  the  county, 
Medina,  was  settled  by  Baron  Henri  De 
Castro  and  his  fortune  with  the  Rhine- 
landers  from  the  Alsatian  Province, 
bringing  their  temperaments,  taste  and 
aptitudes. 

As  the  villages  were  the  centers  of 
local  government,  they  were  also  places 
for  the  products  of  the  farms  about  them 
to  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  story  of  the  King's  Highway  in 
Texas  would  be  very  fragmentary,  very 
incomplete,  if  the  part  played  by  the  wo- 
men who  lived  on  this  highway  were 
eliminated.  They  were  the  women  whom 
providence  raised  up  for  the  emergency, 
and  without  them  Texas  would  not  have 
had  its  centers  of  social,  religious  and 
intellectual  life.  The  women  were  prod- 
ucts of  what  had  gone  before,  of  the 
same  race  that  men  were,  and  while  she 
was  bred  to  spinning  and  sewing,  it  was 
with  dexterity  and  skill  that  she  often 
performed  man's  work. 

The  good  housekeepers  of  that  time 
made  the  majority  of  articles  for  do- 
mestic use,  such  as  spinning  and  weav- 
ing and  patterning  the  material  into 
wearing  apparel,  molding  candles  of  tal- 
low for  lamps;  in  fact,  all  necessaries 
to  be  had  for  the  home,  she  had  to  re- 
sort to  many .  inventions.  There  are 
many  humble  articles  left  to  give  evi- 
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dence  of  the  woman's  thought  of  com- 
fort to  her  household;  the  foot  warmer 
that  was  thought  to  be  a  necessity  for 
the  vehicle  when  going  abroad;  the  bed 
warmer,  with  its  long  handle  attached 
to  a  pan  that  was  filled  with  coals  of 
fire  and  passed  between  covers  to  make 
warmth  for  the  occupants.  These  arti- 
cles, all  found  in  the   log   cabin,  were 


terest  and  pleasure  in  accepting  the  in- 
vitation. "When  the  ladies  met  and  cir- 
cled around  the  tea  table  and  drank  tea 
from  dainty  china  cups,  it  was  an  at- 
mosphere that  *' invited  their  souls''  to 
keep  company — the  dearest  thing  life 
had  to  offer — began  these  social  affairs, 
the  laying  hold  of  the  heart  until  it 
had  grown  from  generation  to  genera- 


A  SKETCH  SHOWING  THE  KINGS'S  HIGHWAY." 


brought  along  with  the  household  goods, 
88  were  the  slaves. 

Many  of  the  people  who  came  were 
fervent  lovers  of  music,  and  brought 
with  them  the  best  musical  training. 
The  ** village  choir"  and  the  ** singing 
school"  was  the  open  field  for  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment.  As  early  as  1846 
we  read  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  wife  of 
Governor  Henderson,  inaugurating  days 
df  "at  home"  to  the  ladies  of  San  Au- 
gustine, that  filled  the  hearts  with  in- 


tion,  and  kept  green  with  members  of 
the  families. 

When  the  Texans  were  seeking  inde- 
pendence and  the  Mexicans  had  reached 
the  climax  of  endurance,  they  avowed 
their  intentions  to  the  world  for  **weal 
or  woe."  Volunteers  from  the  states 
came  to  defend  the  cause  of  Texas. 

WTien  the  first  gun  of  the  revolution 
was  sounded  at  San  Antonio  they  rode 
into  the  tournament  of  history  over  this 
highway,  tounhors^t|ej(|n^^<^i|^ 
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government,  and  the  fearless  men  who 
came  to  defend  the  cause  of  Texas,  Davy 
Crockett  and  like  followers,  passed  over 
this  highway  to  meet  their  doom  in  the 
Alamo.  Couriers  were  sent  out  among 
the  brave  men  of  the  King's  Highway 
to  give  the  alarm. 

WHEN  A  REPUBLIC  WAS  BORN 

Riding  day  and  night,  spreading  the 
news  at  tlie  ** cross  roads/'  the  fighting 
men  rallied,  companies  were  formed, 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  San  An- 
tonio. They  were  the  great  crusaders  of 
the  century,  its  nobility,  its  hope  and 
high  endeavor,  fighting  in  the  arena, 
until  the  Lone  Star  State  floated  in  the 
wilderness  far  to  the  southward  beyond 
the  realm  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

A  nation  was  bom  of  a  light  of  rea- 
son and  freedom  that  has  proved  of  true 
and  permanent  value  to  the  hundreds 
and  the  thousands  in  the  Great  South- 
west. 

Nothing  in  the  world  can  give  the 
same  sense  of  dignity,  pride  of  place 
and  race,  than  her  trees.  Along  this 
old  highway  at  intervals  are  to  be  foimd 
elms  of  immense  shape  and  incredible 
age.  At  Nacogdoches,  then  the  gateway 
of  Texas,  stands  an  elm  that  must  have 
seen  and  heard  the  pageant  of  the  cen- 
turies. History  records  that  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  preached  in  Texas 
was  under  the  old  elm  tree  in  1821  by 
the  Reverend  Henry  Stephenson,  a 
Methodist  preacher.  He  was  on  his  way, 
not  to  found  a  republic,  but  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  utmost  western  border  of 
this  Great  Southwest. 

No  settlements  were  too  sparse,  no 
road  too  rough,  no  wilderness  too  wild 
for  this  itinerant  preacher.  With  no 
worldly  goods,  save  those  he  carried  on 
his  back  and  in  his  saddle  bags,  he  rode 
from  one  settlement  to  another,  often 
halting  by  the  wayside  to  warn  his 
indifferent  listeners  to  fly  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  seek  safety  and 
peace  in  Christ. 

POINTS  ALONG  THE  ROUTE 

At  Bastrop,  where  '*the  way'*  winds 
around  the  hills,  the  drainage  of  cen- 
turies, a  hedge-grown  ,  branch,  rolling 
toward  the  river,  floated  with  trees,  actu- 
ally marks  the  tracks  of  this  highway. 
We  can  imagine  those  traveling  on  horse- 
back across  the  wilderness,  camping  un- 


der the  huge  elm  and  pecan  trees  in  the 
old  to\vn,  flinging  out  jest,  song  or  story. 
The  highway  was  renowned  for  its 
excellent  taverns,  which  were  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  planters,  maintaining  a  con- 
stant and  overflowing  hospitality  to  all 
alike.  Every  cross  road  had  its  historic 
tavern  or  stopping  place.  The  most 
noted  to  be  found  in  the  forties  was  at 
Madisonville,  kept  by  James  Mitchell. 
His  house  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Here  the  La  Bahia  road  diverged  from 
the  King's  Highway.  The  traveler  or 
immigrant  bound  for  Bastrop,  San  An- 
tonio or  intermediate  points,  followed 
the  King's  Highway ;  for  La  Bahia,  Gon- 
zales or  Goliad,  followed  the  **La 
Bades"  roads,  as  the  Americans  called  it. 
This  hostelry  stood  by  the  roadside,  shel- 
tered behind  clumps  of  trees.  A  well 
and  horse  trough  stood  out  in  front,  and 
lent  charm  to  the  surroundings,  while  the 
elevated  tavern  sign  gave  promise  of 
good  cheer.  Wagoneers  with  a  six-horse 
team  would  put  up  for  the  night,  and 
obtain  feed  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  food 
for  the  driver.  Many  a  traveler  would 
be  found  where  he  had  pitched  his  tent, 
and  built  his  campfire  along  the  way- 
side. Some  quaint  and  queer  characters 
have  trod  this  highway. 

"WANDERING  JOHN   TAYLOR" 

It  was  along  this  road  that  John  Tay- 
lor, known  as  '*  Wandering  John  Tay- 
lor," one  of  the  unique  characters  of 
Texas'  frontier,  was  constantly  on  the 
move,  and  who  seemed  to  have  no  fixed 
abiding  place.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, with  strange  habits,  a  mysteri- 
ous personality,  coupled  with  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a  wonderful  elo- 
quence. His  itinerary  included  all  the 
circuit  courts,  and  in  going  from  court 
to  court  he  sought  business  in  the  coun- 
try by-ways  from  people  in  taeir  homes, 
as  well  as  securing  a  bite  tc  eat  and  a 
night's  lodging,  for  he  never  put  up  at 
the  taverns.  He  traveled  on  horseback, 
generally  leading  from  one  to  three 
horses  tied  head  to  tail,  tandem  fashion, 
packed  with  blankets,  p>rovisions  and 
camp  equipage.  On  arriving  at  his  des- 
tination he  would  dismount  and  stake 
his  horses  out  to  graze  tinder  the  trees. 
Always  neatly  dressed,  reserved  in  man- 
ner, he  found  a  practiciil  outlet  for  his 
talents  in  the  arena  of  pkrty  affairs  un- 
der the  new  government.      He   disap- 
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peared — whenee^  no  one  ever  knew. 
The  fdlowing  years  witnessed  exten- 
sive development  in  Texas  transporta- 
tion. The  speed-engines  on  land  and 
water  had  just  began  to  supersede  the 
old  mode  of  travel,  but  the  glory  of  the 
highway  had  not  entirely  departed,  as  it 
did  valiant  service  at  the  call  of  the 
Confederacy  when  her  sons  hurried  to 
the  coast  to  protect  her  seaboard,  and 
saw  bitter  fighting  and  hard  service,  and 
when  others  hastened  to  join  forces  with 
the  States. 

CIVIL  WAR  MADE  TRAFFIC   HEAVY 

As  Texas  was  entirely  without  coast 
defenses  one  string  of  troop  wagons  af- 
ter another  thundered  along  this  high- 
way,  bringing  ammunition  from  Mexico, 
and  heavy  guns  from  New  Orleans,  des- 
tined for  the  most  part  to  Houston. 
Over  this  highway  Texas  furnished  the 
greater  supplies  of  any  state  to  the  Con- 
federacy— in  fact,  she  was  the  great 
storehouse  for  the  western  portion  of 
the  South. 

The  great  highway  was  in  the  days 
of  its  greatest  usefulness  when  Texas 
laid  down  her  complete  sovereignty  on 
entering  the  American  Union.  When 
General  Zachary  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
the  frontier  of  Texas  with  three  thou- 
sand troops  to  repel  any  invasion  on 
Texas,  he  arrived  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and 
the  overland  journey  was  hard  and  slow 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  General  Taylor's 
call  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  in 
Texas  was  responded  to  by  her  fighting 
sons  with  a  skill  and  courage  unequaled 
in  modem  or  ancient  times,  led  by  the 
then  governor  of  Texas,  Governor  Pinck- 
ney  Henderson.  The  South 's  beloved 
Robert  E.  Lee  traveled  over  this  historic 
highway  from  San  Antonio  to  Mexico 
on  a  mission  of  peace  from  the  United 
States,  when  the  Mexican  commander, 
Ampudia,  surrendered.  The  courage 
with  which  General  Taylor  met  the 
hardships  of  the  war  won  for  him  the 
appellation  of  **01d  Rough  and  Ready." 

The  work  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jefferson 
Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  did  ui  this 
war  prepared  them  for  the  luster  that 
they  were  to  gain  in  the  war  of  secession. 

TRADITIONAL  BURIED  TREASURES 

This  highway  is  not  without  its  tra- 
ditional buried  treasures,  for  there  was 
indeed  the  "fabled  pot  of  gold,"  which 


the  Mexicans  gladly  exchanged  for  the 
Eastern  goods,  when  the  l(mg  caravans 
on  their  return  were  laden  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexican  dollars, 
and  were  waylaid  by  the  Indians,  the 
treasures  carried  off  and  the  bodies  left 
where  the  struggle  ended.  The  treasure 
hunters  have  usually  confined  their 
searching  to  the  wooded  hills  along  this 
highway,  knowing  the  Indians'  cunning 
temperament,  lying  in  ambush  and 
swooping  down  upon  his  prey,  then  flee- 
ing to  ^e  hills  to  find  a  safe  hiding 
place  for  his  trophies. 

Battles  have  been  fought  upon  it  and 
ancient  remains  of  mounds  point  to  the 
graves  of  noblemen  slain  in  the  battles 
between  the  French  and  the  Spanish. 
At  Nacogdoches  and  near  Alto,  where 
the  Angelina  River  has  eaten  its  way 
through  the  shallow  waters  of  San  Pedro 
Springs,  are  to  be  found  these  historic 
mounds. 

There  are  evidences  left  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  presidios  and  garrisons  on 
this  highway.  At  San  Antonio  is  to  be 
found  the  missions  San  Jose,  San  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Alamo,  and  at  Nacog- 
doches the  (Ad  stone  fort,  that  has  been 
rebuilt  out  of  the  original  blocks. 

In  my  admiration  of  the  truth  and 
sublimity  of  this  famous  highway,  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  to  have  foi^tten  the 
figurative  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. Texas  has  made  no  memorial 
of  her  great  step  in  the  trans-continental 
march  of  the  Anglo-American  race. 
Centuries  have  gone  by,  and  the  progress 
of  the  all-conquering  race  is  arrested 
only  by  the  Pacific. 

WHAT  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVO- 
LUTION  HAVE  DONE 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution have  taken  the  initiative  in  con- 
serving the  outlines  of  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  Nation.  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  have  set  up 
their  signs  at  the  *' cross  roads''  until 
today  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  shows  a  chain 
of  stones  marking  **the  way"  from  bor- 
der to  border,  from  state  to  state,  a  per- 
manent reminder  of  those  forbears,  who 
first  traveled  this  wildnemess  road.  Ne- 
braska is  now  marking  the  Oregon  Trail 
to  perpetuate  those  who  **  blazed  the 
way." 

Almost  every  man  or  woman  at  some 
period  of  their  life  cherishes  some  Mt 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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scheme  of  ambition,  itnd  no  exertion 
seems  too  great,  no  privation  too  terri- 
ble for  its  realization.  Inspired  by  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  men  and  deeds 
upon  which  our  glory  rests,  my  imagina- 
tion can  revel  in  no  sweeter  bliss  then 
seeing  the  King's  Highway  commemo- 
rated. Opening  as  it  did  into  the  great 
West  beyond,  redolent  with  the  valor  of 
intrepid  pioneers  who  came,  blazing  the 
way  and  defending  the  government,  our 
sympathies  should  secure  it  and  them 
from  oblivion.  The  heroic  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  empire  builders  are 
the  most  valuable  assets  among  all  of  our 
possessions,  and  the  most  neglected,  as 
the  world  does  not  study  its  history 
much,  but  judges  it  by  those  who  can 
restore  in  imagination  the  glorious  beau- 
ty of  the  original  past — called  "times 
noblest  offspring  and  the  last." 


The  patrimonial  knight,  Ponce  de  St. 
Leon,  in  his  search  for  the  fountain  of 
youth,  must  have  thought  he  had  found 
the  veritable  end  of  the  rainbow,  at 
least  unsurpassed  for  serene  loveliness,  as 
he  journeyed  over  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Texas  and  found  pleasant  points  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon.  Here  was  a  world  of 
low-lying  green,  threaded  with  silver 
streams  running  north  to  south,  now 
spreading  into  broad,  flowing  rivers,  dot- 
ted with  miniature  villages,  surrounded 
by  com  patches,  tropical  evei^eens,  live 
oak,  yupon  and  sand  holly  with  flowers 
in  full  bloom.  Framed  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  south,  the  high  timbers 
on  the  north,  the  towering  pines  senti- 
neling the  outskirts  of  the  woods  to  the 
west,  forming  a  trellis  work  against  the 
sky  and  radiating  sunshine  everyivhere 
— such  was  Texas. 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  RASTUS 

* 'Hello,  is  dis  central?  Gimme  number  fibe,  'leven,  please.  •  •  •  Is  dat 
you.  Dr.  Smif  ?  •  •  •  Yessuh,  dis  is  Missus  'Rastus  Johnsing,  down  Mul- 
berry avenue.     •    •     •    Yessuh,  something's  done  happened  to  'Bastus. 

*'I  doan  know  what  made  it,  nosuh.  He's  turrible  sick,  ever  since  we  come 
from  de  park  this  afternoon.  He's  sure  bad. 

** Nosuh,  he  didn't  eat  nuffin';  jus'  a,  lil'  bit  o'  chickin — free  or  fob  pieces — 
an'  part  of  a  watermillion,  an'  two  pieces  of  pie,  an'  some  ice  cream.  Nosuh,  he 
didn't  eat  much. 

** Nosuh,  he  didn't  drink  nuffin',  either — ^jus'  a  tiny  jigger  whisky,  or  mebbe 
two,  an'  two  or  free  beers,  an'  some  sodys. 

'*  Yessuh,  he  has  a  little  pain  in  his  haid,  where  he  bumpted  it. 

**Why,  when  he- fell  off 'n  de  roller  coaster.  He  run  his  haid  clear  fru  de  do'  of 
de  ticket  place.   He  jus'  break  it  to  smash. 

"Nosuh,  not  his  haid,  de  do'.  Dat  didn't  huht  'Rastus  none;  jes'  shut  up  one 
eye.   The  watah  done  make  dat  feel  better. 

**Why,  de  watah  when  he  fall  out'n  de  shoot-de-shoot  boat.  He's  sure  awk- 
ward.  It  tuck  'em  fifteen  minutes  to  hook  'im  out'n  de  watah. 

**A11  de  watah  come  out  ob  'im,  when  dey  roll  'im  ovah  de  bar'l — only,  dat 
made  him  bleed  some  mo'. 

*'Why,  he  blee4  where  dat  trash  Ab'um  Linjcum  Jackson  cahve  'im.  Lan',  I 
doujB  foi^t  to  tell  yo'  dat. 

**No,  nothin'  bad — one  lil  cut  'cross  his  nose,  an'  one  ear,  an'  nuther  'cross 
his  chist.  He  done  cahve  him  with  a  razzur,  yessuh. 

**  'Co'se  it  bleed  some.   I  has  to  give  'im  some  gin  to  keep  'im  quiet. 

'*Not  much;  'bout'n  a  pint.  I  has  a  pint  more  to  give  'im.   He  sure  is  thirsty. 

*' All  right,  doctor,  thanky.  P'r'aps  you'd  better  come.  It  mought  git  serious. 
Shall  I  git  'im  som'  mo'  gin,  or  shall  I  wait  till  you  comet"       ,        ,     ^^^.^^ 
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I. 


THE  sun  sprang  from  the  ocean  bed 
with  the  same  swiftness  with 
which  it  had  departed  the  night 
before.  Not  a  cloud  was  there  to  temper 
the  fierceness  with  which  it  beat  down 
upon  the  broad  Pacific.  As  Bobby  Peck- 
inpaugh stood  at  the  porthole  of  the  sub- 
marine, Electra,  rushing  along  at  top 
speed,  the  water,  now  almost  calm, 
burned  like  molten  silver,  seeming  to 
seethe  and  bubble  under  the  fire  of  the 
glowing  heavens — a  vault  of  flaming 
topaz  above  a  sapphire  sea. 

Eeclining  on  a  bundle  of  quilts  at  one 
side  of  the  apartment  was  Myra  Dale, 
the  waif  of  the  sea,  cast  upon  his  hands 
by  a  strange  trick  of  fate,  when  the  bark 
Cloverdale  had  been  wrecked  6ti  the 
desolate  coast  of  Southern  Chile.  The 
subsequent  events,  the  meeting  with  his 
lifetime  enemy,  Cornelius  Paulding,  who, 
after  having  apparently  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  been 
found  in  this*  forsaken  quarter  of  the 
globe  at  work  on  a  submarine  which  he 
intended  should  revolutionize  the  world's 
marine;  the  embarkation;  the  apparent 
success  of  the  boat,  and  the  final  episode, 
when  the  inventor,  crazed  by  his  isolat- 
ed existence  and  the  strain  of  his  inven- 
tion, had  become  a  raving  maniac,  and 
had  locked  Bobby,  Myra  and  Rory  Mal- 
loy,  the  professor's  young  Irish  assistant, 


in  the  storeroom  after  a  smart  tussle — 
these  events  all  seemed  like  some  hid- 
eous dream.  » 

But  the  rushing  water  at  tbe  side  of 
the  submarine' dispelled  any  illusion,  and 
Bobby  turned  back  with  a  sigh,  to  see 
Rory  raise  himself  slowly  from  a  rude 
pallet  where  he  had  spent  the  night  and 
gaze  ruefully  about  him. 

The  Irishman's  face  was  cut  and 
bruised,  where  it  had  come  in  contact 
with  a  pile  of  bolts  on  the  storeroom 
floor.  This,  however,  with  a  stiffness 
of  the  muscles,  seemed  to  be  the  extent 
of  his  injuries. 

**0h,  for  a  pan  of  water!"  he  mur- 
mured, with  such  a  woe-begone  look  that 
Bobby  could  not  repress  a  smile.  "That's 
right — laugh  at  a  fellow — but  'tis  not 
the  fault  of  that  crazy  loon  that  you're 
not  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  I." 

**You're  right,  there,"  Bobby  admit- 
ted. **That  was  some  tussle  he  gave  us, 
all  right.  My  arms  feel  like  I'd  played 
a  game  of  baseball  in  April  without  any 
practice." 

Rory's  hand  stole  gently  over  his  fea- 
tures. 

** Mashed  me  up  a  little,  didn't  he?" 

**Yes,  but  you're  not  seriously  hurt. 
Think  of  what  he  might  have  done." 

** That's  poor  consolation,  my  boy,  see- 
ing that  he  may  come  and  do  it  yet." 

**Well,  I've  unearthed  a  crowbar  that 
he    overlooked   when   he   locked   us   in 
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kere.  I  reckon  even  the  skull  of  a  maniac 
wont  be  able  to  withstand  the  tap  111 
give  him  if  he  so  much  as  sticks  his  head 
in  the  door/' 

"Ah,  yes,  if  you  hit  him  'twill  be 
all  right,  but  will  you  hit  himt" 

''Trust  me!'' 

*'A11  right,  but  remember  a  lunatic 
isn't  human.  That  fellow  can  do  things 
an  ordinary  individual  wouldn't  think 
of.  And  I've  been  penned  up  with  him 
for  nearly  two  years !  I  thought  he  acted 
mighty  strange  at  times.  I  reckon  he 
wasn't  quite  right  when  he  chartered 
that  ship  and  loaded  his  paraphernalia 
aboard.  Ah,  well — that's  over — it's  the 
future  that's  worryin'  me." 

At  this  juncture  Myra  sat  up,  with  a 
startled  little  cry,  but  smiled  rather 
wanly  when  she  saw  the  other  occupants 
of  the  apartment. 

''Have  you — has  anything  hap- 
pened t"  she  wanted  to  know.  Bobby 
shook  his  head. 

"Not  a  sign  of  the  professor,  if  that's 
whtft  you  mean.  He  let  us  alone  all  night, 
and  who  knows,  he  may  be  himself 
again  t" 

"Who  knows  t  But  I  have  my 
doubts,"  she  replied. 

"Same  here,"  muttered  Rory.  "Pel- 
lows  like  him  don't  get  all  right.  He 
may  have  the  cunning  to  make  us  be- 
lieve it,  but  remember  what  I'm  saying 
and  watch  out." 

For  half  an  hour  they  discussed  the 
situation  pro  and  con.  It  seemed  grave, 
indeed.  True,  as  Bobby  had  said,  there 
was  the  crowbar,  but  should  it  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  this,  murder  would 
result,  and  that  they  wished,  heartily  to 
avoid  except  as  a  last  extremity.  In  the 
meantime,  they  would  have  to  eat  and 
sleep.  The  madman  might  or  might  not 
supply  them  with  eatables — just  as  his 
fancy  dictated. 

They  finally  concluded  that  Bobby 
and  Rory  would  divide  the  watches,  one 
sitting  up  while  the  other  slept.  Myra 
wished  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, but  the  men  shook  their  heads. 

"It  may  be  a  trying  vigil,"  said  Bob- 
by. "In  other  words,  the  professor  may 
keep  us  shut  in  here  a  week,  in  which 
case  some  one  will  have  to  make  a  foray 
after  food." 

"We  may  as  well  prepare  for*a  long 
siege  while  we're  at  it,"  said  Rory. 

All  through  the  long  day  they  listened 


for  the  footfalls  of  the  mad  professor, 
but  Hot  a  sound  came  from  the  other  part 
of  the  boat.  There  was  no  diminution  of 
speed,  however — the  Elecira  continued 
to  plow  her  way  through  the  waves  with 
a  steadfastness  that  spoke  well  for  her 
durability. 

Rory  declared  in  for  the  first  watch 
that  night,  and  Bobby  and  Myra  made 
preparations  to  get  a  much-needed  rest. 
There  were  plenty  of  blankets  in  the 
storeroom,  and  soon  the  girl  found  her-' 
self  in  a  room  partitioned  off  from  the 
others,  where  she  could  repose  without 
fear  of  being  disturbed. 

This  accomplished,  Bobby  threw  a 
blanket  on  the  storeroom  floor,  rolled  up 
another  for  a  pillow  and  soon  dropped 
off  to  sleep,  while  Rory  sat  at  one  of  the 
portholes  and  gazed  abstractedly  out 
over  the  water. 


II. 


Though  the  Irishman  kept  a  faithful 
vigil,  nothing  occurred  during  the  night. 
Dawn  found  him  tired  and  weary,  and 
ready  to  roll  up  in  his  own  blanket  and 
seek  the  land  of  slumber. 

When  Bobby  awoke  the  sun  was 
streaming  brightly  through  the  port- 
holes. The  wind  had  risen  during  the 
night,  but  the  Elecira  was  riding  the 
waves  gallantly.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
boat,  however,  together  with  the  lack  of 
food,  caused  a  slight  feeling  of  nausea 
to  take  possession  of  him. 

Then  he  made  a  discovery.  Just  in- 
side the  door  of  the  storeroom  was  a 
plate  of  bread  and  fruit  and  a  bottle  of 
water.  How  or  when  they  came  no  one 
seemed  to  know.  The  professor  had  evi- 
dently placed  them  there  during  the 
night,  and  so  silently  that  the  watchful 
Rory  had  had  no  inkling  of  his  presence. 

At  least  Paulding  did  not  mean  to 
starve  them.  At  the  same  time  his  very 
action  in  stealing  surreptitiously  upon 
them  was  enough  to  make  them  doubly 
cautious. 

Myra  soon  appeared  from  her  apart- 
ment, smiling  at  the  sight  of  the  sun. 

"Behold!"  cried  Bobby,  grandilo- 
quently, as  he  struck  a  melodramatic 
pose  and  pointed  at  the  plate  of  fruit. 

"Oh,  where  did  it  come  fromt"  she 
inquired. 

"Apparently  from  nowhere.  Rory 
declared    before    peeking  i  his>i^mmble 
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couch  that  he  had  heard  not  a  sound  dur- 
ing the  night,  yet,  when  I  arose,  there 
set  the  fruit  and  a  bottle  of  water  inside 
the  door." 

''The  professor  must  have  put  them 
there." 

"Surely.  No  one  else  aboard  this 
craft.  Shiver  my  timbers,  as  the  sailors 
say,  but  I'm  hungry!" 

"Shiver  mine,  too,"  laughed  Myra. 
"You  haven't  anything  on  me." 

"That  good  old  American  slang 
sounds  good." 

"I  am  not  a  believer  in  slang,  but 
surely  under  these  circumstances  any- 
thing is  permissable. " 

"Yes,  you  will  even  be  allowed  to 
swear." 

"Thanks  for  the  privilege,  but  I  pre- 
fer to  eat." 

"Shall  we  wake  Rory?" 

"It  seems  a  shame.  Rather,  let's  save 
him  a  full  share  of  our  breakfast." 

"You're  on,  captain,"  replied  Bobby 
with  a  mock  salute. 

Their  frugal  breakfast  eaten,  they  felt 
better,  and  after  setting  aside  a  portion 
for  Rory,  they  seated  themselves  by  a 
porthole  and  watched  the  rather  monoto- 
nous progress  of  the  submarine.  The 
Electra's  pace  gradually  increased 
from  a  ten-knot  gait  until  they  were 
rushing  along,  it  seemed,  at  express 
train  speed.  Truly,  the  Electra  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism.  Truly, 
too,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  her  in- 
ventor had  lost  his  mind. 

The  day  passed  like  the  preceding 
one.  Not  a  sound  did  they  hear  from  the 
other  part  of  the  boat.  This  condition 
maintained  for  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  as  the  submarine  rushed 
headlong  to  the  northward. 

Every  morning  food  and  water  was 
found  inside  the  door,  though  no  one 
ever  heard  the  maniac  when  he  per- 
formed this  service  for  the  prisoners. 
They  could  hear  his  demoniacal  laugh 
from  time  to  time,  however,  showing 
that  his  condition  had  not  improved. 

III. 

One  morning  they  awoke  to  find  the 
Electra  anchored  off  a  timber-lined  coast, 
with  mountains  rising  in  the  distance. 
The  greatest  surprise  came,  however,  in 
their  release  from  confinement.  There 
was  such  a  marked  improvement  in  the 


conduct  of  the  professor  that  they  de- 
cided to  say  nothing  of  their  experiences 
during  the  few  days  past,  hoping  that 
he  had  sufficiently  regained  his  normal 
state  to  be  more  considerate  of  them. 

The  professor,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  by  word  or  look  referred  to  the 
incident  of  the  storeroom,  but  went  about 
his  duties  as  if  he  were  alone  on  the 
boat. 

At  first  opportunity  they  armed  them- 
selves from  the  arms  and  ammunition 
chest,  determined  to  kill  the  madman 
should  he  again  attempt  violence.  Bui 
Paulding  seemed  as  peaceful  and  harm- 
less as  an  infant,  save  for  crafty  glances 
sometimes  flashed  in  their  direction. 

At  noon,  on  the  day  of  their  release, 
Paulding  approached  Bobby. 

"The  coast  you  see  to  the  east  is  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,"  he  said,  "and  I 
am  about  to  undertake  what,  if  it  proves 
successful,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  the  world  of  science  has  ever 
known.  You  three  are  going  with  me. 
If  you  refuse,  I  will  kill  you." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  the 
most  matter  of  fact  tone,  but  Bobby, 
after  one  look  into  the  professor's  blood- 
shot eyes,  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  he  replied,  believing 
it  best  to  humor  him. 

"I  will  let  you  know  when  we  start. 
In  the  meantime,  inform  your  compan- 
ions." 

Bobby  nodded.  The  professor  started 
off,  then,  turned  and  approached  the 
young  man  again. 

"I'll  tell  you  now,  Frothingham,  what 
I  intend  doing — ^you  can't  have  guessed 
it,  for  no  one  has  thought  of  it  but  me. 
If  my  plan  is  successful — ^and  it  will  be 
— it  will  be — the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
of  no  more  use  to  the  United  States  than 
that." 

"That,"  was  a  disdainful  snap  of  the 
fingers.  Bobby  calmly  nodded,  though 
inwardly  he  was  fairly  trembling  with  a 
horror  of  something,  he  knew  not  what. 
He  felt  a  premonition  of  impending  evil, 
but  to  save  himself  he  could  not  take  his 
eyes  from  those  of  Paulding. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do, 
Frothingham,"  the  other  repeated,  gaz- 
ing steadfastly  at  him.  I'm  going  under 
the  isthmus  f 

"Under  the  isthmus!*'  gasped  Bobby. 

"Yes — ^under  the  isthmus*^  Th^^.a, 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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submarine  passage — I  know  it — I  feel 
it — I  have  always  felt  it.  It  is  there  and 
science  demands  that  it  be  found.  Be- 
hold in  me  the  rescuer  of  the  world's 
commerce,  for  once  my  discovery  is  made, 
I  shall  establish  a  line  of  submarine  ves- 
sels, to  ply  back  and  forth  between 
Panama  and  Colon.  It  will  be  a  great 
triumph,  but  I  deserve  it.  I  have  la- 
bored faithfully  for  years  to  achieve  it, 
and  now  that  it  is  within  my  grasp  I 
seethe  with  impatience.  But  I'll  wait — 
111  wait — the  tides  should  be  favorable, 
though  it  won't  matter  much  when  we 
go  into  the  maelstrom." 

**Good  heavens,  professor,"  ejaculated 
Bobby,  ^^yon  can't  mean  that  you  really 
believe  what  you  are  saying?" 

** Believe  it,  young  man?  I  believe  it 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul — and 
you'll  believe  it,  too — ^you'll  believe  it, 
too,"  and  he  emitted  one  of  the  throaty 
chuckles  that  grated  on  Bobby's  nerves. 

**At  least  you  will  run  into  some  port 
and  put  Miss  Dale  ashore?" 

**No." 

**  You  mean  that  you  will  endanger  her 
life  by  this  mad  project?" 

**If  danger  there  be — ^yes.  I  know 
your  scheme,  Prothingham — ^you'd  like 
to  hand  me  over  to  the  authorities  ashore 
as  a  madman.  You  think  I  'm  crazy.  Well 
I  am  crazy^-crazy  with  the  love  of  my 
invention.  And  have  I  not  a  right  to 
be?  You're  a  schemer,  young  man,  but 
Cornelius  Paulding  has  too  keen  a  mind 
to  listen  to  your  suggestions.  The  lady 
is  going  along. ' ' 

**She  is  not!"  cried  Bobby,  angrily, 
and  drawing  his  revolver,  he  pointed  it 
squarely  at  the  professor's  breast.  **Now, 
go  to  the  wheel  house  and  take  this  boat 
into  a  friendly  port,  or  I  '11  kill  you ! ' ' 

Paulding  only  laughed. 

**Ha!  ha!  Kill  me!  Yes,  no  doubt— 
and  I  am  willing.  See — I  bare  my  breast 
for  you  to  fire.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  able  to  take  the  Electra  where  you 
wish,"  and  he  let  out  peal  after  peal  of 
screeching  laughter.  **Pool!"  he  went 
on,  with  a  sneer.  *  *  Do  you  think  I  would 
leave  the  revolvers  where  you  could  get 
them  if  they  were  not  harmless?  Fire  at 
me,  I  beg  of  you!" 

Bobby,  frenzied  at  his  words,  antici- 
pating an  attack  the  next  instant,  pul'ed 
the  trigger. 

The  hammer  shot  forward  with  a  dull 
click,  but  there  was  no  explosion. 


*'Damn!"  cried  the  young  man  and 
flung  the  weapon  from  him  in  disgust. 

**You  see  how  helpleas  you  are?" 
Paulding  cried  in  fiendish  glee.  **I  have 
you  in  my  power,  and  you  shall  never 
leave  the  boat  unless  I  give  the  word.  If 
I  wish  I  can  send  you  to  perdition  and 
perhaps  I  will — perhaps  I  will !  But  no, 
I  won't !  You  shall  go  under  the  isthmus 
with  me  and  live  to  see  my  triumph. 
You  shall  go " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  stared  at 
Bobby  with  distended  eyes. 

**Who  are  you?"  he  demanded  so  sud- 
denly that  Bobby  grew  hot  and  cold  by 
turns.  The  glare  in  his  eyes  was  terri- 
ble to  see.  His  mouth  was  distorted,  his 
fingers  clawing  desperately  in  the  air. 
''Who  are  youf' 

Bobby  made  no  reply. 

**I've  seen  you  before,  Prothingham, 
but  where?  Somewhere,  sometime,  I've 
seen  you,  and  we  've  had  trouble.  Wait ! 
Wait !  It 's  coming  back  to  me !  I  don 't 
know  why  I  never  thought  of  it  before. 
But  I  know  those  eyes — that  mouth. 
Haven't  I  been  taught  since  childhood 
to  hate  those  features?  I  know  you — 
you're  name's  not  Prothingham — ^you're 
a  Peckinpaugh!'* 

Bobby  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

**Yes,  a  Peckinpaugh,"  he  replied, 
coolly.  **  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

Por  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the 
madman  would  spring  at  him,  then  he 
seemed  to  calm  down,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment the  dry,  throaty  chuckle  replaced 
the  cackling  screech. 

**What  am  I  going  to  do,  Peckin- 
paugh? That's  what  you  want  to  know 
— what  I'm  going  to  do?  Well,  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  you  under  the  isthmus  to 
let  you  see  your  enemy  triumphant,  then 
— then — well,  what  I  shall  do  then  you'll 
know  in  time." 

With  a  laugh  he  withdrew  from  the 
apartment  and  closed  the  door.  Bobby 
started  to  follow,  but  a  key  clicked  in 
the  lock  and  when  he  tried  the  knob  he 
found  further  progress  barred. 

He  hurried  off  to  find  Rory  and  Myra. 
Carefully  they  extracted  the  bullets 
from  Rory's  revolver,  to  find  nothing 
underneath  the  leaden  pellets  but  harm- 
less wads  of  paper.  The  professor  had 
spoken  truly — not  a  weapon  on  the  boat 
was  in  condition  to  be  fired. 

They  examined  ^h^^aj^inuyj5|^}^t 
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with  the  same  result.  Though  it  must 
have  cost  him  hours  of  ceaseless  labor, 
Paulding  had  extracted  the  powder  from 
hundreds  of  cartridges — the  entire  sup- 
ply of  the  boat,  in  fact. 

Paulding's  insanity  was  mild  now 
compared  to  the  first  outbreak,  but  they 
feared  it  would  return  at  any  moment  in 
all  its  violence.  They  did  not  fear  going 
beneath  the  sea,  for  they  had  had  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  Electra's 
powers ;  it  was  the  fear  of  personal  vio- 
lence, and  the  thought  that  the  professor 
in  his  mad  effort  to  establish  his  theory 
of  a  passage  under  the  isthmus,  might  in 
some  way  lodge  the  submarine  in  a  mud 
bank,  from  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  extricate  her.  The  result  was 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

On  one  point  both  Bobby  and  Roiy 
were  resolved — they  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  if  necessary  to  protect  Myra  Dale. 

IV. 

It  was  well  toward  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  when  preparations  for  the 
strange  journey  were  completed  to  the 
professor's  satisfaction,  and  Paulding 
sent  the  boat  beneath  the  waves  without 
a  moment's  warning. 

Down,  down,  down  they  went — fathom 
upon  fathom. 

Bobby  stood  in  the  pilot-house  behind 
the  madman,  his  eyes  glued  on  the  regis- 
ter, while  Rory,  at  his  request,  kept 
guard  over  Myra  in  the  cabin.  If  an 
outbreak  should  occur  Bobby  would  be 
close  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and 
would  have  early  warning  of  it,  without 
being  taken  off  his  guard  as  before. 

Down,  down,  fifty,  one  hundred,  two 
hundred  feet — ^heavens!  Was  he  never 
going  to  stop  t 

**If  you  keep  on  professor  you  will 
reach  a  depth  where  the  water  will  crush 
us  like  an  eggshell!"  Bobby  cried  in 
alarm. 

His  only  answer  was  a  smile,  as  Pauld- 
ing, his  eyes  glittering,  gazed  straight 
ahead,  where  the  searchlight  was  cutting 
its  way  through  the  brine. 

He  gave  the  wheel  a  sudden  twist.  The 
dynamo  began  to  hum  and  the  submarine 
forged  ahead.  Back  and  forth,  then, 
along  the  submarine  coast,  like  some 
gigantic  sea  monster  searching  for  its 
prey,  the  Electra  darted,  poking  her 
sharp  prow,  first  in  this  then  that  direc- 


tion— searching  for  an  opening  in  the 
isthmus! 

What  a  crazy  project  this  was,  thought 
Bobby. 

For  many  minutes  the  suspense  con- 
tinued— ^the  time  seemed  rather  like  so 
many  hours.  At  last  Paulding  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  delight.  The  search- 
light had  suddenly  revealed  a  huge 
black  hole,  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
yawning  before  them,  into  which  the 
water,  like  some  mad  thing,  swirled  as 
in  a  maelstrom. 

Bobby  had  scarce  time  to  realize  their 
danger  before  the  professor,  with  a  cry 
of  triumph,  had  sent  the  Electra  scud- 
ding into  the  opening. 

'*Ha!  ha!  ha!"  he  cried,  as  his  frenzy 
seized  him  with  renewed  fury.  "Success! 
Success  at  last !  Peckinpaugh,  you  know 
me  now — I  am  the  king  of  scientists!" 

There  was  no  time  to  warn  Rory  or 
Myra  of  the  peril — in  fact  the  subma- 
rine, buffeted  here  and  there  by  the 
rushing  waters,  as  they  plunged  along 
their  mad  course,  he  knew  not  where, 
made  such  a  move  impossible,  so  Bobby 
crouched  back  of  the  professor,  a  victim 
of  conflicting  emotions. 

Paulding  stood  with  his  eyes  glued 
straight  ahead.  His  frenzy  had  suteided 
again  as  if  he  had  become  aware  to  some 
extent  of  the  extreme  peril  into  which 
the  submarine  and  its  inmates  had  been 
plunged.  His  face  was  dead  white  in 
the  pale  glare  of  the  electrics,  but  dis- 
played no  emotion,  beyond  a  slight  curl 
of  the  lips  denoting  triumph. 

For  an  hour  Bobby  scarcely  moved,  as 
the  boat  rushed  onward.  His  limbs  be- 
came cramped,  but  he  was  afraid  to  dis- 
turb the  professor  by  changing  his  posi- 
tion. 

Then,  suddenly,  Paulding's  face  went 
whiter  still,  and  Bobby  Imew  instinct- 
ively that  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Quickly  he  made  a  move  to  reach  the 
cabin,  but  a  sudden  lurch  threw  him  to 
the  floor  of  the  pilot-house.  As  he 
started  to  rise,  mingled  with  a  shriek 
he  remembered  for  many  a  day,  came  a 
terrific  crash,  and  the  boat  stopped. 

The  Electra  had  run  head  on  into  a 
bank  of  mud1 

As  he  saw  the  demented  professor 
disappear  through  the  pilot-house  door, 
Bobby  arose  with  shaking  limbs.  He 
judged  from  the  speed  they  had  been 
making  that  they  wgr^.  so^e^^^^gcfgr 
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the  western  side  of  the  isthmus — grant- 
ing that  the  professor's  theory  of  the 
submarine  passage  had  been  at  least 
partly  correct.  Then,  again,  they  might 
have  been  plunging  at  a  downward  angle 
into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth. 
Who  could  tellt 

As  he  stood  pondering,  Rory  rushed 
into  the  pilot-house,  dragging  Myra  by 
the  arm.  His  eyes  were  fairly  starting 
from  their  sockets  and  the  girl  looked  as 
if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

''What  is  itr'  cried  Bobby  in  alarm. 

'*What  is  itt*'  was  the  startling  re- 
ply. **The  lunatic  has  taken  one  of  those 
dynamite  sticks  from  the  locker  in  the 
storeroom,  and  he's  going  to  blow  us 
up!" 

"Qood  heavens!   Are  you  sure?" 

'*Suret  Didn't  I  see  him  with  my  own 
eyest" 

''He's  right,"  nodded  Myra.  "Oh, 
Bobby,  what  shall  we  dot"  and  stagger- 
ing toward  him,  she  buried  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  while  her  body  was  shaken 
by  sobs. 

"Oh,  come,  now,  it's  hardly  as  bad 
as  that.   I -" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  laugh  of 
demoniacal  glee,  followed  in  a  twinkling 


by  an  explosion.  The  Elecira  shook  be- 
neath its  impact,  then  seemed  suddenly 
to  be  rent  asunder. 

With  Myra  locked  in  his  arms,  Bobby 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  ascending 
through  water — ^then  came  utter  obliv- 
ion! 


When  he  recovered  consciousness, 
Bobby  Peckinpaugh  was  lying  in  a  bunk 
on  the  steamer  Esmeralda  in  the  harbor 
of  Colon.  At  his  side,  unconscious,  but 
with  strong  hopes  of  recovery,  lay  Rory 
Malloy. 

"Myra!"  Bobby  called  frantically, 
starting  up  in  the  bunk.  "Mjrra!"  Then 
to  the  ship's  surgeon  who  stood  calmly 
by:  "Where  is  she — tell  me — where  is 
she?" 

"If  you  mean  the  young  lady,  she's 
all  right,  sir,  but  she's  still  too  weak 
from  the  shock  to  talk." 

"Then  she'll  recover?" 

"Surely — she'll  be  all  right  in  a  day 
or  so." 

"Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  cried 
Bobby,  fervently,  as  he  sank  back  on  the 
pillow  <and  turned  his  face  toward  the 
wall. 
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Through   College 
by  Moving 
Pictures 


Novel  Course 
Adoptedl  by 

Two    Texas    Young 

Women  to  Secure 

an   Education 


MISS  NAOMI  GIBSON. 


MISS  BEAULAH  ALLRED. 


DETERMINED  to  complete  a  uni- 
versity course  and  to  be  finan- 
cially independent  while  doing  it, 
two  Texas  young  women  have  adopted 
the  novel  course  of  engaging  in  a  mov- 


ing picture  enterprise.  Their  venture 
has  proven  successful,  even  during  the 
dull  summer  months,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  patronage 
vfill  be  doubly  profit^^^^t^s  winter.  ^ 
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If  one  strolled  down  the  walk  toward 
the  Guadalupe,  street  car  line  west 
of  the  university  in  Austin  he  would 
discover  facing  him  the  roofless  low 
plank  structure  called  an  airdome  which 
houses  this  imique  enterprise.  The  air- 
dome  can  not  have  cost  many  scores  of 
dollars  and  it  is  not  particularly  sightly, 
but  if  one  is  observant  he  will  notice 
that  already  the  genius  of  women  has 
been  at  work  planting  vines  which  in 
time  will  render  the  place  attractive. 
There  are  four  trees  inside  the  enclos- 
ure, and  the  girl  proprietors  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  in  mak- 
ing an  interior  that  will  have  some  of 
the  elements  of  a  natural  bower. 

The  place  was  opened  during  the  last 
days  of  May,  and  from  the  start  the 
plucky  young  women  have  received  every  • 
encouragement  from  the  university  fac- 
ulty   and    community    from    President  ^ 
Mezes  down. 

With  the  opening  of  the  university 
term  the  pictures  were  shown  both 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Every 
person  employed  about  the  place  is 
a  student — ^machine  operator,  pianist 
and  ticket  seller.  The  operator  now  is 
an  engineering  student.  The  proprie- 
tors will  be  on  hand  always  during  per- 
formances, but  as  they  intend  to  carry 
heavy  academic  work  they  will  not  be 
able  personally  to  look  after  the  details 
to  the  extent  which  they  now  do. 

And  who  are  these  earnest  young  wom- 
en who  greet  their  patrons  at  the 
ticket  window  during  the  performances? 
By  name  they  are  Miss  Beaulah  Allred 
and  Miss  Naomi  Gibson.-  They  were  to- 
gether last  year  at  the  Southwest  Texas 
Normal  at  San  Marcos,  where  Miss  All- 
red  was  registrar  and  where  Miss  Gib- 
son won  a  diploma.  Miss  Gibson  had^ 
been  a  teacher  at  Marshall  and  her 
friend  a  stenographer  at  Childress.  Miss 
Allred  was  in  the  university  during  the 
season  of  1910-11  and  for  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  that.  They  will  room  to- 
gether in  the  woman 's  building. 

During  her  last  year  there  Miss  Allred 
served  on  the  missionary  committee  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  naturally  the  ques- 
tion how  best  to  promote  missionary  in- 
terest and  activity  presented  itself  to 
this  committee.  One  thing  that  was 
suggested  in  this  connection  was  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  moving  picture  i^lm. 
The    committee    hoped    to    induce    the 


downtown  theatres  to  secure  pictures 
bearing  on  missionary  themes,  while  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  would  undertake  to  furnish 
the  crowds.  It  was  never  dreamed  that 
the  show  proprietors  would  not  or  could 
not  get  the  films  of  the  kind  desired,  but 
they  failed,  and  that  set  Miss  Allred  to 
thinking.  Why  not  undertake  to  secure 
and  exhibit  them  independently? 

The  idea  ripened  and  the  resolution 
was  formed  in  the  course  of  talks  at 
San  Marcos.  The  partners  made  a  pre- 
liminary trip  to  Austin  to  see  if  matters 
could  be  arranged  satisfactorily,  and 
were  encouraged. 

'*But  we  are  not  preaching,"  said 
Miss  Allred.  *' Don't  let  people  get  that 
idea.  The  truth  is,  we  ourselves  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  secure  a  mission- 
ary film." 

They  do  propose,  however,  to  show 
such  films,*  and  also  such  educational 
ones  as  will  correlate  with  certain  of 
the  courses  in  the  university  and  the 
common  schools.  They  will  not  run  a 
goody-goody  show,  but  they  hope  to 
evolve  one  which  will  take  rank  above 
the  typical  institution.  They  are  en- 
thusiasts, these  girl  proprietors,  and  are 
studying  and  working  constantly  toward 
the  goal  which  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves. 

They  affirm  that  if  they  do  not  find 
the  kind  of  subjects  they  want  they  will 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  also 
and  will  furnish  the  ideas  and  plots  to 
the  manufacturers  of  films.  In  fact, 
they  are  looking  for  the  university  man 
or  woman  who  shall  this  fall  work  out 
an  acceptable  scenario,  bearing  on  a  mis- 
sionary theme,  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
makers  of  pictures.  They  declare  that 
the  English  history  and  science  courses 
in  the  university  furnish  themes  which 
if  presented  on  the  screen  would  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  students  tak- 
ing the  courses  mentioned. 

**  Suppose  the  English  class  is  study- 
ing *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  "  said  Miss 
Gibson,  **  would  not  the  book  be  ren- 
dered more  vivid  and  real  if  thrown 
on  the  screen — characters,  costumes  and 
all?" 

It  is  also  in  their  plan  to  present  local 
scenes  and  above  all  it  will  be  their  con- 
stant endeavor  to  have  plenty  of  whole- 
some and  vital  comedy.  In  this  con- 
nection they  plan  to  reproduce  the  plays 
which  the  Curtain  Clgb.,enact^QQgi^ 
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Old  Fort  Goncho 

Famous  Army  Post  Near  San  Angelo — Was 

Established  in  1868  and  Abandoned 

Twenty  Years  Later 


BY  PAUL  B.  STURGIS 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


ESTABLISHED  in  1868  and  aban- 
doned in  1888,  with  a  period  of 
usefulness  extending  over  twenty 
years,  Port  Concho  stands  today  in  al- 
most a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  post  is  located  just  across  the  river 
from  the  present  city  of  San  Angelo, 


Texas.  Sightseers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  visit  the  fort  each  year, 
viewing  the  historic  buildings  and  listen- 
ing to  tales  of  valor  told  by  the  old  set- 
tlers there. 

Fort  Concho  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  frontier,  and 
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was  one  of  the  long  chain  of  forts  ex- 
tending from  San  Antonio  almost  as  far 
west  as  El  Paso,  and  consisting  of  Forts 
Concho,  Davis,  Stockton,  McKavett  and 
Chadboume.  All  these  posts  were  sub- 
jected to  raids  by  the  Indians,  and  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  and  around  them  were 
in  daily  peril    of    their  lives  up  until 


ing  in  command  at  the  time  of  its  aban- 
donment. 

Since  that  time  the  property,  which 
was  then  leased  by  the  government  from 
a  real  estate  firm,  has  come  to  be  owned 
by  private  parties,  who  have  improved 
the  dwellings,  and  have  made  of  them 
very  comfortable  residences,  at  the  same 


RUINS  or  THE  HOSPITAL  BUILDING.  RECENTLY  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 


about  the  year  1887,  when  the  last  bands 
of  Indians  quitted  this  country.  In  the 
following  year,  1888,  Fort  Concho  was 
abandoned  by  the  government  troops. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  this  fort 
was  in  actual  use,  it  established  for  itself 
a  record  of  having  the  largest  number 
of  commanders  of  any  fort  throughout 
the  whole  chain,  there  having  been  about 
twelve  in  all,  chief  among  whom  were 
Shafter,  Batch,  Blunt,  McKenzie,  Grier- 
son  and  Griffin,  the  last  mentioned  be- 


time  preserving  the  houses  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  ruin. 

WAS  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  SQUARE 

As  was  usual  in  building  outposts,  the 
government  placed  the  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  surrounding  a  lai^e 
plaza,  open  at  one  end,  and  used  as  a 
drill  ground.  On  the  south  side  were 
located  the  officers'  quarters;  on  the 
north  and  east  were  the  barracks,  sta- 
bles  and  supply  tBlg^8,,,3h5(9^g^p^ 
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also  accommodated  the  commandant's 
home  and  the  mess  hall,  while  to  the 
southeast  of  the  plaza  was  situated  the 
hospital,  the  latter  building  being  now 
practically  in  ruins. 

Probably  in  the  whole  chain  of  forts, 
the  hospital  at  Port  Concho  was  the  most 
complete  in  every  detail.  In  the  building 
were  accommodations  for  over  200  sol- 
diers. On  the  outside  were  places  of 
rest  for  convalescents,  and  in  one  part 
of  the  grounds  was  a  large  enclosure 
surrounded  by  eighteen-foot  walls,  which 
was  used  as  an  outing  place  for  soldiers 
that  were  mentally  deranged. 

The  officers'  quarters,  which  wert 
mentioned  above,  are  perfectly  .  pre- 
served and  are  located  in  the  Millspaugh 
addition  to  San  Angelo,  which  was  in 
those  days  composed  of  one  hotel,  a  few 
dwellings  and  numerous  dance  halls, 
gambling  houses  and  saloons. 

A  feature  that  engages  the  attention 
of  every  visitor  to  the  fort  is  the  sun 
dial.  The  timepiece  is  still  used  by  some 
people  in  that  section.  The  dial  consists 
of  a  stone  four  feet  high  and  forming 
a  square  at  the  top  about  twelve  inches 
across.  Set  into  the  stone  is  a  thin  strip 
of  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  right  angle  tri- 
angle, with  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle 
at  exactly  the  center  of  the  stone.  Ob- 
servations were  made  and  marks  where 
the  sun  casts  its  shadow  at  all  quarter, 


half  and  full  hours    of   the  day,  were 
then  made. 

DEPREDATIONS  OF  THE   INDIANS 

As  was  said  before,  up  until  the  year 
1887,  Indians  came  into  that  section  of 
the  country  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  stealing  everything  that  they  saw. 
Prom  1882  until  this  year,  however,  the 
Lipans,  Kickapoos  and  Comanches  visit- 
ed the  fort  and  the  town  of  San  Angelo, 
stealing  every  horse,  cow  and  article  of 
food  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
not  stopping,  even,  at  killing  anyone 
who  might  hinder  their  nefarious  deal- 
ings. Many  were  the  scalps  of  the  white 
settlers  that  these  lawless  Indians  car- 
ried to  their  homes  from  the  country 
surrounding  Port  Concho.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar fact  that  these  tribes  always  made 
their  marauding  expeditions  during  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  and  then  journeyed 
back  to  their  homes  during  the  light  of 
the  moon,  stealing  as  they  went  along. 

While  the  red  men  proved  a  constant 
source  of  worry,  the  soldiers  were,  per- 
haps, even,  a  greater  menace,  if  all  re- 
ports are  true.  These  men  were  de- 
prived of  every  place  to  spend  their 
money,  except  in  the  gai^bling  and  dance 
halls  of  San  Angelo,  which  was  at  that 
time  just  the  ordinary  adjunct  to  a  fort. 

I  am  indebted  to  Penrose  N.  Ions, 
Charles  B.  Metcalfe  and  other  old  set- 
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tiers  here  for  the  following  tales  of  the 
days  when  each  man  was  practically  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  the  '^  survival  of 
the  fittest"  was  the  Gtolden  Rule. 

Morris  Brothers'  saloon  was  the  prin- 
cipal resort  for  the  soldiers  and  gam- 
blers in  the  80 's,  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  bloody  affrays,  principal  among 
which,  however,  was  one  which  took 
place  on  the  night  of  February  14,  1878. 
The  building  was  of  adobe,  roughly  fur- 
nished with  gaming  tables,  which  were 
arranged  around  the  walls,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  building  was  located  a  rude 
counter,  which  served  as  a  bar.  Shortly 
after  taps  on  this  eventful  night  a  por- 
tion of  the  Tenth  cavalry,  headed  by 
Sergeant  (Jolds,  filed  into  the  saloon  and 
ordered  drinks.  Suddenly,  the  leader  or- 
dered the  men  to  fire  into  the  groups 
of  men  who  were  seated  about  the  tables 
playing.  With  the  first  volley  everj*^ 
man  in  the  room,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  fled.  The  soldiers  were  about  to 
make  good  their  intention  of  rifling  the 
tables,  when  the  two  men.  Dad  Cran- 
stone and  another  called  **  Diamond 
Dick,"  faced  them  with  six-shooters. 
These  two  men  soon  rid  the  house  of  all 
the  troops.  Dick  followed  the  soldiers 
out  of  the  building,  emptying  his  revol- 
ver at  them  as  they  ran.  His  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  he  ran  upon  a  ne- 
gro who  had  a  loaded  pistol.  This  he 
soon  took  possession  of,  using  his  own 


empty  weapon  as  a  bluff,  and  then 
throwing  his  gun  at  the  negro's  feet,  he 
took  the  loaded  pistol  with  the  words: 
** That's  the  kind  of  a  gun  you  should 
have,  anyhow."  An  examination  of  the 
soldiers'  clothes  the  next  morning  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  they  did  not  take 
time  to  look  for  crossings  and  shallow 
places  in  the  river  as  they  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  that  night. 

ORIGIN  OF  ''DIAMOND  DICK'' 

** Diamond  Dick"  was  never  arrested 
for  his  part  in  the  affray,  but  some  of 
his  friends  were  afraid  that  the  soldiers 
would  kill  him,  so  he  went  to  El  Paso, 
from  where  he  sent  word  back  that  he 
was  ready  to  stand  trial,  but  he  was 
never  indicted.  The  name  of  *  *  Diamond ' ' 
was  fastened  on  Dick  because  of  his 
seemingly  sure  chances  of  holding  a  dia- 
mond flush  in  a  poker  game  whenever 
it  was  necessary  to  win  the  **pot." 

One  negro  and  one  white  man  were 
killed  in  the  skirmish.  The  latter  was 
wilfully  murdered  by  a  negro  soldier 
named  Mace.  As  Mace  went  through 
the  door  he  saw  this  white  man  lying  at 
a  table  near  the  door  in  a  drunken  stu- 
por. Mace  put  his  gun  to  the  man's 
head  and  blew  his  brains  out.  The  court 
records  show  that  William  Mace  was 
tried  on  the  charge  of  murder  one  day 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year  and 
sentenced   to   death,   the  verdict   being 
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murder  in  the  first  degree.  On  the  next 
day  the  same  William  Mace  was  given 
another  trial  before  Judge  Allen  Blacker 
on  the  charge  of  assault  with  attempt  to 
murder,  and  on  this  charge  he  was  given 
five-year  penal  servitude.  What  be- 
came of  these  charges  the  records  do 
not  show.  Golds,  the  leader,  was  ar- 
rested, but  he  made  bond  and  skipped, 
and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 

Another  example  of  the  rough  fron- 
tier life  in  the  early  '80 's  is  amply  illus- 
trated in  the  following  incident:  Bob 
Thomas,  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Tom  Green 
Coimty,  went  to  the  fort  one  morning  in 
search  of  Lieutenant  Ward,  with  whom 
he  had  some  business.  Seeing  one  of  the 
soldiers,  whom  he  thought  to  be  Ward's 
orderly,  he  asked  where  the  lieutenant 
was.  The  negro  insolently  replied,  **I 
am  not  Ward's  keeper,  and  if  you  want 
him  you  had  better  go  look  for  him." 
Thomas,  a  very  high-tempered  man, 
pulled  his  gun  and  shot  the  negro,  who 
died  some  days  later.  He  then  rode 
back  into  San  Angelo  and  to!d  what  had 
been  done.  Thomas  was  later  deprived 
of  his  commission,  but  remained  in  San 
Angelo,  unmolested,  imtil  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  handiest  men  of  the  day  with  a 
gun,  and  the  soldiers  were  apparently 
afraid  of  him. 

LAST   SERIOUS   TROUBLE 

The  last  serious  trouble  with  the  sol- 
diers occurred  in  1881,  when  Thomas 
McCarthy  killed  Trooper  Watkins,  seem- 
ingly through  an  accident.  The  killing 
occurred  on  the  31st  day  of  January. 
McCarthy  had  been  on  a  spree,  and  was 
treating  the  soldiers.  There  had  been 
no  angry  words,  everyone  seeming  in  a 
good  humor.  The  evidence  at  the  trial 
tended  to  show  that  McCarthy  pulled 
his  gun,  a  measly  little  pocket  .38,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to  his  en- 
thusiasm. At  the  same  time  some  one 
jostled  him,  the  bullet  went  wild,  and 
when  the  smoke  had  cleared,  Watkins 
was  lying  on  the  floor,  a  corpse.  Mc- 
Carthy then  went  to  the  fort,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  civil  officials. 
He  was  admitted  to  bond. 

On  the  night  of  February  3rd  of  the 
same    year    about    200    soldiers,    fully 


armed,  in  company  formation,  marched 
into  San  Angelo  from  Port  Concho. 
They  surrounded  the  Nimitz  Hotel,  de- 
manded McCarthy  and  threatened  to 
bum  the  town  and  kill  everyone  in  it  if 
he  was  not  turned  over  to  them.  Mr. 
Nimitz,  the  proprietor,  who  still  lives 
there,  assured  them  that  their  man  was 
not  in  the  building.  Nevertheless  they 
fired  several  volleys  into  the  building 
and  the  people  inside  had  to  lie  flat  on 
the  floor  to  escape  injury. 

Sheriff  Spears  ran  up  about  the  time 
the  firing  began,  and  demanded  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  For  an- 
swer he  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  troops,  who  marched  down  the  street 
with  him  in  their  midst«  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  disarm  Sheriff 
Spears,  but  he  let  them  know  that  he 
would  kill  the  first  man  who  molested 
him,  so  the  soldiers  were  slow  to  take 
the  initiative. 

DEMANDED  THAT   MCCARTHY  BE 
GIVEN  THEM 

Marching  in  this  order,  they  went  to 
the  home  of  a  Mrs.  Tankersley.  They 
demanded  here,  also,  that  McCarthy  be 
given  over  to  them,  but  she  told  them 
that  he  was  not  there.  The  troops  then 
made  a  move  as  though  to  enter  the  build- 
ing, but  Mrs.  Tankersley  told  them  that 
there  were  sick  people  in  the  building 
whom  she  did  not  wish  disturbed.  The 
soldiers  did  not  believe  this  and  started 
to  force  their  way  into  the.  house.  Mrs. 
Tankersley  calmly  pulled  a  .45  calibre 
pistol  from  beneath  her  apron  and  told 
the  soldiers  that  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  her  threshold  would  be 
killed.  The  men,  seeing  that  the  woman 
meant  what  she  said,  retreated.  The 
next  day  ]\IcCarthy  came  from  hiding 
and  was  taken  to  Ben  Ficklin,  the  coun- 
ty seat.  Word  was  then  sent  to  the  fort 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  want  to  molest  him,  and  further  in- 
vestigation was  never  made  by  the  au- 
thorities. 

With  this  episode  a  period  of  lawless- 
ness, extending  over  practically  fifteen 
years,  ended.  Seven  years  later  the  fort 
was  abandoned  and  only  the  buildings 
and  tales  of  old  settlers  remain  to  remind 
one  of  the  hazardous  times  that  once 
reigned. 
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THE  FULLBACK  OF  THE 
MADISONS 


BY  HENRY  G.  WEHKING 


A  Promise^  an   Exciting  Football  Game 
and  an  Unexpected  Denouement 


\a/      chances  are  against  us." 
^^  *'Yes,  it  certainly  appears 

as  though  they  have  us  beaten." 

**And  yet  their  line  appears  to  be  no 
stronger  than  ours,  and  youVe  got  to 
admit  that  Ned  Smith,  our  quarter,  is 
as  good  as  any  man  now  playing  the 
game/' 

"That's  all  very  true,  but  it's  their 
backs  we've  got  to  fear.  The  two  halves, 
Sullivan  and  Ulrich,  are  faster  than 
both  Carter  and  Cahill,  our  men,  while 
Braddock — oh  criminy !  he's  got  our  man 
Burton  outclassed  two  to  one.  He's  the 
one  man  on  the  entire  team  that  I  fear 
the  most.  If  it  wasn't  for  him  I'd  be 
more  than  willing  to  wager  on  our 
chance  of  success." 

"You're  right;  we  may  say  that  he's 
the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  success. 
On  him  alone  depends  our  victory  or 
defeat." 

"Well,  you  can  put  it  that  way;  it 
seems  a  rather  high  rating  to  give  one 
man  on  a  football  team,  yet  I  really  be- 
lieve he  merits  it." 

This  little  conclave  was  progressing 
tween  Philip  Halford  and  Tom  Trenton 
in  the  little  clubhouse  belonging  to  the 
llilford-Sayles  College.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk  and  the  place  was  deserted 
save  for  the  presence  of  these  two  young 
men.  Philip  Halford  was  a  tall,  slightly 
built  lad  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  of 
flashing  brilliancy,  while  his  companion, 
laughing  and  blue-eyed,  was  heavily 
built  and  had  wavy  flaxen  hair  that  gave 


him  the  appearance  of  a  Spartan  war- 
rior of  "ye  olden  times."  . 

Their  ^discussion  was  regarding  the 
football  game  between  the  University  a 
week  hence  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The 
game  was  practically  to  decide  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Great  Southwest.  By 
inter-playing  these  two  colleges  had 
demonstrated  their  superiority  over  the 
other  teams,  and  the  deciding  contest 
was  eagerly  awaited  by  the  followers  of 
the  great  national  autumn  game.  Inter- 
est and  excitement  ran  high  and  only 
a  comparison  of  the  two  teams  by  ex- 
perts could  reveal  the  slightest  super- 
iority of  one  over  the  other. 

Phil  Halford  and  Tom  Trenton  were 
fairly  expert  in  football  lore.  Tom  be- 
ing the  captain  and  center  of  the  Mil- 
ford-Sayles,  while  Philip,  though  not 
built  to  play  the  game,  was  nevertheless 
a  fond  devotee  and  an  excellent  judge 
of  players  and  playing.  Both  youths 
were  in  their  third  year  at  college,  and 
their  love  and  devotion  to  the  "grand 
old  school"  was  in  the  height  of  its  in- 
tensity. Either 's  desire  to  have  the  team 
capture  the  championship  was  as  strong 
and  firm  as  adamant  rock,  and  a  deter- 
mination that  knew  no  baffling  lent  pur- 
pose to  this  desire. 

Tom,  who  had  been  the  last  speaker, 
arose  from  the  mat  upon  which  he  had 
been  reclining,  and  moved  his  bulky 
frame  towards  the  window. 

"And  yet,"  he  continued,  "we've  got 
to  contend  with  him  in  the  game.  I  ad- 
mire his  playing  and  only  wish  he  was 
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on  our  side. ' '  He  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Phil  slowly  arose  from  the  stool  that 
had  been  his  resting  place,  drew  a  pack- 
age of  tobacco  and  rice  paper  from  his 
coat  pocket  and  proceeded  to  roll  a 
cigarette. 

'*IVe  been  thinking,"  he  said,  then 
moistened  the  edge  of  the  paper  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  gently  smoothed 
it  down,  *'I  Ve  been  thinking  that  if  we 

could — only  supposing,  you  know " 

here  he  stopped,  struck  a  match  and  ap- 
plied the  flame  to  the  little  white  roll — 
*'that  if  Braddock  should  fail  to  show 
up  that  day,  what  it  would  mean  for  our 
boys."  He  spread  his  feet  wide  apart 
and  puffed  gi^eat  clouds  of  smoke  to- 
wards the  ceiling  and  watched  them  dis- 
appear in  the  gathering  gloom. 

Trenton  coughed. 

''I  wish  you'd  smoke  your  confounded 
cigarettes  outside,  Phil,"  he  deplored. 
''You'll  have  this  place  unfit  to  breathe 
in  in  another  minute.  Come  On."  So 
saying  he  stepped  outside.  Phil  fol- 
lowed. 

"I  was  just  saying,  Tom,  supposing 
Braddock  fails  to  show  up  at  the  game  ?  " 

**Get  out!  it's  foolish  to  suppose  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 

**0h,  is  it?"  and  Phil  raised  his  eye- 
brows in  feigned  surprise.  **Well — " 
a  pause — **I  don't  think  so.  I've  got  a 
scheme  that  I  believe  will  work.  I've 
met  Braddock  and  believe  I  can  offer 
him  an  inducement  to  quit  the  game  for 
that  day  at  least." 

**Do  you  mean  that,  Phil  Halford?" 

'*I  do." 

**Well,  all  I  want  to  say  is  that  if 
you  know  of  any  legitimate  means  of 
preventing  Braddock  from  playing  in 
the  game  next  Thursday,  why,  simply 
go  and  do  it."  There  was  a  laughing 
smile  on  Tom's  features  and  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  this,  and 
without  paying  any  more  attention  to 
his  chum  he  sauntered  off  alone. 

**He  thinks  I'm  joking,"  muttered 
Phil,  as  he  threw  away  the  butt  of  his 
cigarette  and  walked  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  was  thinking  deeply,  thinking 
of  a  plan  whereby  the  Mil  ford-Say  les 
football  team  could  wrest  victory  from 
defeat  and  become  champions  of  the 
Southwestern  Circuit. 

Two  mornings  later  Phil  Halford  was 
biking  on  a  country  road  not  a  half-mile 
from  the  University  of  Madison. 


''Ill  meet  him  shortly,"  he  muttered. 
''He  usually  rides  along  this  road  in 
the  morning." 

He  had  scarcely  expressed  himself 
thus  when  another  cyclist  hove  into  view. 

"It's  him!"  he  joyfully  murmured, 
and  slackened  his  pace. 

"Say,  you!"  he  called  to  the  ap- 
proaching wheelman. 

The  latter  drew  up  promptly  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  Phil.  He  was  a 
fine  looking  fellow  of  herculean  build,  his 
muscular  development  being  superb,  the 
broad,  wide  shoulders  and  magnificent 
chest  showing  up  to  excellent  advantage 
through  the  thin  jersey  he  wore,  while 
his  brawny  arms  seemed  capable  of  per- 
forming any  feat  of  strength. 

"Well?"  The  rising  inflection  in  his 
voice  was  almost  a  command. 

"Tou  are  Braddock  of  Madison,  aren't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I'm  Braddock  all  right,  and 
I  've  just  come  from  Madison ;  what  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

Both  had  dismounted  from  their 
wheels.  Phil  felt  nervous,  but  was 
bound  to  carry  out  his  project.  He 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  giant  for  at 
least  three  minutes.  There  was  a  merry 
twinkle  shining  in  Braddock 's  eye  ere 
Phil  concluded,  which  the  latter  failed 
to  take  note  of. 

' '  And  the  consideration  is ' '  eager- 
ly questioned  the  giant. 

"One  hundred  dollars  right  now  and 
if  we  win,  as  much  more." 

"Done!"  ejaculated  Braddock. 
"When  the  university  lines  up  against 
the  Milford-Sayles  I  promise  to  be  over 
hundred  miles  away." 

"See  that  you  keep  your  promise," 
warned  Phil. 

"A  Braddock  never  breaks  his  word," 
retorted  the  giant,  drawing  himself  up 
proudly;  then  mounting,  he  sped  away, 
gayly  waving  his  hand  at  the  Milford- 
Sayles  footbaJl  expert  who  stood  watch- 
ing him  out  of  sight. 

"Well,  I  did  that  job  pretty  nicely," 
muttered  Phil,  then  he  pedalled  away, 
satisfied  in  his  ot^ti  mind  that  every- 
thing tended  toward  victory  for  his  team 
on  the  great  day. 


The  eventful  day  arrived — ^not  bright 
and  clear  as  the  fiction-famed  football 
days  usually  do,  but  dull  and  gloomy. 
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The  sky  was  gray  and  overcast  with 
threatening  clouds,  and  though  there  was 
not  a  fluny  of  snow  in  the  air  indica- 
tions pointed  that  there  would  be  be- 
fore the  day  was  past. 

Throughout  the  entire  morning  great 
crowds  were  pouring  into  Chester,  where 
the  game  was  to  take  place,  and  an  hour 
before  the  schedule  time  the  grandstand 
and  other  seats  were  packed.  The  game 
was  an  exceptional  one  and  every  inter- 
ested person  within  miles,  who  could 
possibly  do  so,  was  there  to  take  it  in. 

As  the  Milford-Sayles  team  trotted 
on  to  the  field  cheer  after  cheer  broke 
firom  the  huddled  throng,  which  demon- 
stration was  only  equalled  when  the 
Madison  boys  came  running  into  the 
arena.  Both  teams  were  favorites  with 
certain  people,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  hard  matter  to  decide  which  was  really 
the  most  popular. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  game 
would  here  be  impossible,  but  the  battle 
was  hard  and  fast.  The  fearful  on- 
slaughts of  the  one  side  were  in  the 
main  successfully  repulsed  by  the  other, 
until  ten  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
first  half  an  incident  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred. 

The  fullback  of  the  Madisons  got  the 
ball.  Now  the  fullback  does  not  usually 
run  with  the  ball ;  but  this  one  did,  and 
he  at  once  showed  that  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness. He  swooped  past  the  right  end 
of  the  Milfords  and  down  upon  the 
backs  of  the  ill-fated  team.  It  was  folly 
to  attempt  to  stop  that  mountain  of  bone 
and  muscle.  But  the  two  halfbacks  of 
the  Milfords  tried  it — that's  what  they 
were  there  for.  Success  did  not  crown 
their  efforts,  however — in  fact,  they 
were  bowled  over  as  neatly  as  ten-pins. 

The  Milfords'  fullback  was  game  just 
the  same,  but  he  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Hercules  with  the  pigskin. 
He  merely  got  a  free  ride  for  twenty 
yards  and  over  the  goal  line,  where  the 
giant  coolly  touched  the  ball  to  the 
ground  and  then  sat  on  his  adversary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  half  Tom 
Trenton  ran  up  to  Philip  Half  ord,  pant- 
ing and  excited. 

"Thought  you  said  that  Braddock 
wouldn't  play  today!"  he  fiercely  ex- 
claimed. **Does  that  look  like  he  isn't 
playing  f  Why,  he  fairly  handles  out 
boys  like  babies.    Oh,  I  see  our  finish!" 

*'I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Phil 


brokenly,  white  and  trembling.  **He 
certainly  promised  that  he  wotddn't  be 
here  today." 

**Well,  it's  all  over  but  the  shouting, 
I  fear,"  sadly  murmured  Tom,  as  he  re- 
tired to  the  dressing  room,  while  Phil, 
disturbed  in  mind,  and  anxiety  written 
all  over  his  features,  slunk  away  from 
the  field.  He  could  not  understand  such 
treachery — and  yet  it  is  always  so,  the 
most  treacherous  and  mean  amongst  us 
fail  to  conceive  how  anybody  else  can 
be  possessed  of  these  qusdities. 

The  game  progressed  once  more,  and 
though  the  MiLford  boys  put  up  a  stem 
fight  their  contention  with  the  Madison 
team  was  of  a  calibre  insufficient  to 
make  any  impression,  while  the  fullback, 
Braddock,  seemed  possessed  of  demon 
fury,  and  crossed  the  goal  line  twice  be- 
fore the  referee's  horn  proclaimed  the 
game's  conclusion. 

Another  football  game  was  lost  and 
won,  the  victors  with  their  friends  gave 
free  vent  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  hi- 
larity reigned  supreme  for  them,  while 
the  vanquished — ^ah!  we  never  hear  of 
them;  we  never  more  hear  their  names 
shouted,    prefixed    with    the    question 

** What's  the  matter  with "  and  an 

answering  shout  which  makes  known  to 
the  multitude  that  the  person  mentioned 
is  *  *  All  right ! ' '  Nor  do  we  know  how  very 
bitter  defeat  tastes  to  those  who  **died 
fighting."  Their  melancholia  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  joyful  shouts  and  the 
gay  revelry  of  the  winning  side. 

Philip  Halford  moped  home  sadly  that 
night.  A  telegram  awaited  him.  It  was 
rather  long  for  a  telegram,  but  the  read- 
er will  agree  that  the  sender  could  well 
afford  it.  It  was  not  consoling,  and  yet 
it  slightly  altered  Phil  Halford 's  views 
of  human  nature.    We  give  it  below: 

Dear  Phil: 

This  is  to  let  you  know  that  1  kept  my 
word  and  did  not  play  with  the  Madisons 
today.  In  fact,  I've  never  played  with  them 
and  never  intend  to.  However,  my  twin 
brother  Robert  plays  with  the  team,  and  I 
had  just  been  to  see  him  when  I  met  you. 
In  passing  I  may  say  that  you  were  ex- 
tremely lucky  in  meeting  me  instead  of  him, 
for  in  the  latter  case  you  would  at  present 
be  sojourning  in  a  hospital. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  beat  Har- 
vard today,  and  as  I  belong  to  the  U.  of  P. 
team  I  have  put  the  money  I  earned  from 
you  in  the  celebration  fund,  and  we're  cer- 
tainly having  a  great  time. 

Think  of  me 'in  your  dreams. 

Jack  Braddock. 
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HE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  notes  with  pleasure  the  organiza- 

Ttion  of  an  association  whose  motto  is  to  be : 
''The  Truth  About  Texas  Is  Good  Enough." 
The  details  were  perfected  recently  at  a  meeting  in 
iMMBMl  Houston,  and  the  name  of  the  organization  is  the  Texas 
P^^^  Advertising  Association's  Information  Bureau.  The 
membership  is  composed  of  prominent  citizens  from  a  wide 
variety  of  Texas  cities.  The  first  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $60,000  to  be  used  in  telling  the  truth  about  the  Union's 
greatest  state,  and  according  to  late  reports  the  responses  to  this  ap- 
peal will  be  satisfying. 

Possibly  before  this  appears  in  print  a  permanent  president,  three 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  will  have  been  appointed, 
and  the  basis  for  the  raising  of  the  funds  above  referred  to  decided 
upon.  Until  a  definite  working  basis  is  arranged  no  subscriptions 
will  be  asked  for. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  as  set  forth  at  the  Houston 
meeting  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  cultivate  and  inspire  confidence  among  ourselves  and 
in  all  our  dealings  with  the  public. 

2.  To  disseminate  such  reliable  information  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  Texas  as  will  give  prospective  settlers  truthful 
information  and  a  square  deal  as  to  conditions  existing  in  any 
specific  location  in  the  State. 

3.  To  expose  and  eliminate  any  fraudulent  statements  in 
reference  to  lands  and  resources  of  Texas. 

4.  To  maintain  a  central  advertising  and  information 
bureau  which  will  invite  and  encourage  interest  from  homeaeek- 
ers,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  all  desirable  citizenship  to 
Texas. 

The  Texas  Magazine  heartily  commends  the  purposes  of  the 
new  organization,  and  hereby  pledges  every  support  in  its  power. 

For  three  years  we  have  been  laboring  along  similar  lines,  and, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  good  results.  Our  motto,  **WE  ARE 
TELLING  THE  NATION  ABOUT  TEXAS,''  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  people  of  every  section  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  foreign  lands,  and  our  files  are  filled  with  letters  of  com- 
mendation for  the  stand  we  have  taken. 

The  motto  of  the  new  organization,  **The  Truth  About  Texas  is 
Good  Enough,"  expresses  the  sentiment  of  The  Texas  Magazine 
in  a  nutshell.  There  has  been  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  dwell  on 
the  unfavorable  matters  connected  with  the  State — in  many  instances, 
where  no  good  could  be  said,  we  have  frankly  withheld  our  opinion, 
except  in  instances  where  it  has  been  proven  that  facts  have  been  dis- 
torted by  unscrupulous  parties  for  financial  gain. 

It  will  afford  great  relief  to  the  homeseeker  when  he  is  made  to 
know  that  no  matter  what  section  of  the  State  he  may  elect  to  visit 
with  a  view  to  locating,  he  will  be  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
citizens  whose  only  object  will  be  to  place  before  him  conditions  as 
they  are — ^the  good  with  the  bad,  the  bad  with  the  good.  Such  a  spirit 
of  fairness  will  be  appreciated,  and  can  but  redound  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  Texas. 
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His  Majesty^  King  Nottoc 

He  Will  Reign  at  Houston's  Magnificent 
NonTsu-'Oh   CarniveJ 


BY  CLARENCE  C.  COYLE 


Author  of  *'Tke  Story  of  Texas  A.  £*  M., 
Wonderland***  Etc. 


'*An  East  Texas 


EVERY  city  has  its  moments  of  gai- 
ety— ^moments  when  the  cares  of 
business  are  laid  aside  for  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  realms  of  fancy  and 
pleasure.  Houston's  yearly  plunge  into 
the  limelight  is  through  her  famous  No- 
Tsu-Oh  Carnival — known  the  country 
over,  and  which  brings  visitors  by  the 
hundreds  from  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  United  States. 

For  fourteen  years  His  Majesty,  King 
Nottoc,  has  made  a  yearly  pilgrimage 
from  the  far  borders  of  Saxet  to  the 
Royal  City  of  Houston,   and  his  royal 


proclamation,  issued  some  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, keeps  the  populace  aquiver  with 
curiosity  and  impatience,  for,  be  it 
known,  he  never  fails  to  supply  a  new 
variety  of  entertainment  or  to  pleas- 
antly surprise  his  subjects. 

The  date  set  for  his  majesty's  arrival 
this  year  is  Monday,  November  11,  and 
for  six  days  he  and  his  subjects  will 
hold  high  revel,  while  his  praises  are 
sung  throughout  his  entire  domain. 

Monday  will  be  known  as  **  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  Day,"  and 
will  witness  the  arrival  of  King  Nottoc 
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and  his  retinue  on  board  the  royal  yacht 
at  the  port  of  Houston.  Elaborate  prep- 
arations are  completed  for  his  reception, 
and  there  will  be  a  parade,  which  will  be 
participated  in  by  all  the  representative 
high  officials,  A.  &  M.  and  Oklahoma 
University  football  players,  students, 
cavalry,  boy  scouts,  militia,  civic  and  fra- 
ternal bodies.  This  will  be  witnessed  by 
throngs  of  people  who  will  line  the  thor- 
oughfare for  miles. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  the  cham- 
pionship football  game  between  the  Tex- 
as A.  &  M.  and  Oklahoma  University 
teams  will  be  contested,  and  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  after  mid- 
night a  free  vaudeville  and  hippodrome 
performance  will  be  conducted  in  the 
half-million  dollar  Auditorium,  where 
thousands  can  be  seated.  This  will  be  a 
feature  every  day  during  the  Carnival. 

In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  twen- 
ty-five other  attractions  along  the  bril- 
liantly illuminated  **Joy  Way,"  form- 
erly known  as  the  Midway. 

During  every  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  week  the  Gulf  Coast  Industrial 
Exposition,  one  of  the  largest  affairs  of 
its  kind  ever  held  in  the  Southwest,  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  an  addi- 
tional free  attraction. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  will  be  known 


as  Press  Day,  in  honor  of  the  journalistic 
fraternity.  A  massed  band  parade  of 
all  musical  organizations  will  be  given 
in  the  afternoon,  the  carnival  grounds 
and  Gulf  Coast  Exposition  will  again  be 
thrown  open  wherein  a  special  orchestra 
and  band  will  discourse  popular  airs  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  as  they 
pass  through  the  various  aisles  contain- 
ing the  exhibits  of  the  products  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  evening  at  8:30  the  King's  Pa- 
rade will  be  given,  after  which  the  press 
representatives  of  all  cities  who  happen 
to  be  guests  on  that  occasion  will  be  en- 
tertained at  a  smoker  and  luncheon. 
Many  notable  and  witty  talks  will  be 
delivered  by  celebrities  on  that  occasion. 

Wednesday,  November  13,  is  'Varsity 
Day.  Students  and  band  parades  will 
be  held  in  the  forenoon.  Many  bands 
will  discourse  their  various  programs 
throughout  the  city  and  in  the  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  the  second  big  sporting 
event  will  be  held — a  football  tourna- 
ment between  the  Texas  and  Mississippi 
Universities.  Free  vaudeville  and  hip- 
podrome, the  Joy  Way  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  Exposition  will  be  in  full  sway, 
and  in  the  evening  the  grand  coronation 
ball  will  be  given.  This  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  greatest  days  and  nights 
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in  the  history  of  the  great  No-Tsu-Oh. 
Thursday,  November  14,  will  be 
known  as  ' '  Qalveston  Day. ' '  All  vaude- 
ville features  will  be  free  at  Audi- 
torium. The  carnival  grounds,  Joy  Way 
and  Gulf  Coast  Exposition  will  be  open 
day  and  night  during  the  afternoon,  be- 
ginning at  three  o'clock,  the  magnificent 
flower  parade — fiesta  de  las  flores — will 
pass  along  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  city. 

CONFEDERATE  VETERANS'  DAY 

Friday,  November  15,  is  to  be  Con- 
federate Veterans'  Day.  The  day  will 
be  given  over  to  the  veterans  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  and  the  program 
will  include  a  parade  of  various  original 
feature  designs.  The  Joy  Way  and  Ex- 
position and  plenty  of  music  on  the 
streets  will  serve  to  round  out  the  day's 
events. 

Saturday,  November  16,  will  be 
known  as  **No-Tsu-Oh  Day,"  the  name 
in  itself  having  no  limit  to  its  signifi- 
cance. A  general  masked  carnival  from 
early  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
streets  will  be  thronged  with  many  thou- 
sands of  masked  and  costumed  persons  in 
costumes  grotesque  and  beautiful.  Car- 
niv'al  parades  will  be  organized  by  clubs. 
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societies  and  other  organizations  and 
will  parade  the  streets  during  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon;  many  bands  will 
give  concerts  at  various  locations;  con- 
fetti will  be  used  by  the  ton;  serpentines 
will  fill  the  air  and  a  general  revel  of 
fun,  frolic  and  frenzy  will  be  entered 
into  by  the  people  of  King  Nottoc's  do- 
main. Every  free  and  paid  amusement 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  from 
7:30  a.  m.  until  midnight. 

An  undertaking  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  No-Tsu-Oh 
Carnival  is  one  of  the  few  gigantic  mu- 
nicipal masterworks  of  a  community  al- 
ready known  to  the  amusement  world. 

"DO  IT  FOR  HOUSTON" 

In  boosting  amusement  enterprises 
such  as  the  No-Tsu-Oh  Carnival  it  is 
usual  to  originate  a  slogan.  That  in 
vogue  this  year  was  suggested  by  the 
civic  motto  of  Rochester  and  will  be, ' '  Do 
it  for  Houston."  Another  suggestion  • 
was  ''All  for  Houston."  The  third, 
''What  Houston  Can  Do." 

The  Carnival  and  Exposition  this  year 
is  divisible  into  four  parts.  First,  the 
arrival  ceremonies  of  King  Nottoc  XIV, 
with  his  retinue  of  celebrities,  his  recep- 
tion, banquet  and  the  king's  masked  and 
queen's  coronation  ball.  Second,  the  in- 
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dustrial  exposition  of  Gulf  Coast  coun- 
try— products  of  the  soil  and  manufac- 
tured articles  of  the  State  sold  in  Hous- 
ton. Third,  a  week  of  pageantry  in 
which  illumination,  flowers  and  college 
boys  will  play  a  prominent  part,  assist- 
ed by  militia  and  fraternal  organizations, 
boy  scouts,  etc.  Fourth,  a  brilliantly 
lighted  and  decorated  oriental  and  occi- 
dental Joy  Way,  the  hippodrome  ex- 
travaganza of  European  vaudeville, 
given  as  a  free  attraction  in  the  large 
Auditorium  building,  with  a  seating  ca- 


pacity for  7000  persons.  These  attrac- 
tive features  include  athletic  perform- 
ances and  aerial  acts.  The  Motordome 
Trio  act  came  direct  from  Europe  to 
Coney  Island,  New  York,  thence  to 
Houston. 

All  hours  will  be  filled  with  strains 
of  music  by  bands  and  orchestras  from 
home  and  abroad,  all  of  which  will  go 
to  make  up  a  program  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country  from  ocean  to  ocean;  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
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SAM  HOUSTON 

BY  ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE 

The  sands  of  fifty  changing  years  have  run, 

Old  peevish  hero,  since  those  weary  eyes 

Looked  out  their  last  on  your  great  enterprise, 
The  giant  state  your  skill  and  prowess  won. 
We  have  gone  forward  with  each  rising  sun 

Since  your  sun  set  in  death ;  the  nation  flies 

The  proudest  flag  on  earth.  Your  sons  are  wise 
In  building  where  your  restless  hands  begun. 

And  yet,  with  all  our  climbing  toward  the  skies. 

Not  always  have  we  kept  your  noble  height : 
A  heart  in  tune  with  justice,  quick  to  rise 

And  beat  to  battle  with  the  oppressor's  might, 
Unswerving  loyalty,  that  lives  and  dies 

Untouched  by  greed;  and  love— that  loveg|gt;fe|d5|d^OOQlC 


A  Tale  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YNOP8I8  OF   PRECEDINQ  INSTALLMENTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  ICoFadden,  a  New  York  physiolan.  back  in  the  thirties,  tells  the  story.  He  embarks 
on  the  ship  "Silyer  Star"  for  Mexico,  beinir  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  business.  On  board,  he  meets 
Captain  Bandraville,  an  old  sea-doff.  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  daughter.  Ere.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  improTised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift 
Captain  SandraTiUe  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician  ase 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  only 
possession  being  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  buried  in  Mexico,  left  Eve  by  her  father. 

After  a  tryinir  journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  havlnir  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Eve  becomes  iU  of  fever  and  Captcdn  Cordova's  life 
Is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  beinc  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.  Both  the  captain  and  Bve  are 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  girl  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady.  Madame  The- 
rese.  Already  rumblings  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden 
gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument  He  incurs  the  enmity  of  Captain  Cordova, 
who  loves  Eve,  and  realizes  that  he  loves  her  himself.  The  captain  causes  the  abducton  of  Eve, 
after  the  girl  becomes  betrothed  to  the  doctor,  and  when  McFadden  tries  to  learn  her  whereabouts 
he  is  thrown  in  Jail  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  is  released,  however,  at  the  demand  of  his  friend 
Hilton,  and  sent  to  Santa  Anna  for  triaL  Through  the  efforts  of  Father  Andrade  he  meets  EJve  in 
San  Antonio  just  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  together  they  manage  to  get  her  tempo- 
rarily out  of  Cordova's  clutches. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  Again  and  again  he  called  upon  his 

The  Hundred  and  Eighty  and  Three.     ?««?!«   ^f>^  ^^,^-    ^e  sent  urgent   dis- 

patches  to  Colonel  Fannm,  who  was  in 

«.n^?nr^T^»nl''««Shf1J;',^^v^\\v»'*®     commsnd    of    four    hundred    men    at 
moved  for  I  ffhall  never  be  in  adversity.  i-i  t   j  jfuj.        -i  xi.       i. 

Goliad,  some  fifty  miles  away;  then  he 

THUS,  with  Eve  safe,  I  was  free  to  sent  appeals  to  Governor  Smith;  he 
take  interest  once  more  in  the  even  called  upon  the  Convention  of 
stirring  events  which  were  shak-  Texas,  then  in  session  at  Washing- 
ing  this  quarter  of  the  world,  especially  ton  on  the  Brazos.  But  the  cries 
the  siege  which  was  being  carried  on  by  of  this  brave  man  were  not  answered, 
the  hosts  under  Santa  Anna  against  the  Colonel  Fannin,  it  is  true,  started  to  his 
little  garrison  shut  up  in  the  Alamo.  Al-  relief,  but  his  wagon-train  broke  down 
most  instantly  after  the  arrival  of  the  and  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
dictator  the  garrison  had  been  invested  pose.  Governor  Smith  sent  a  ringing 
with  entrenchments  and  batteries,  but  proclamation  throughout  the  province, 
as  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  it  was  unheeded.  The  people  were 
Colonel  Travis,  who  was  in  command  of  stupefied  with  apathy.  They  would  not 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  Texans  in  respond.  Drunk  with  their  easy  victory 
the  fortress,  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  over  Cos  at  San  Antonio,  they  could  not 
Mexican  lines,  and  to  communicate  with  believe  that  the  little  garrison  was  in 
the  outside  world  by  couriers.  danger. 

*  This  St9ry  Began  in  the  April  Number 
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General  Houston  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  plenary  convention,  and 
even  had  he  not  been,  he  had  neither 
the  men  nor  the  equipment  to  render  the 
Alamo  effective  aid.  The  craze  over  the 
Matamoros  expedition  had  wrought  its 
havoc.  Travis  and  his  brave  compatri- 
ots, robbed  of  their  supplies  and  can- 
non by  Doctor  Grant,  denied  help  by 
the  only  man  who  could  possibly  have 
given  it.  Colonel  J.  W.  Fannin,  were  to 
die  unaided  and  alone,  so  far  as  the 
province  generally  was  concerned.  But 
their  call  for  assistance  was  not  entirely 
unanswered.  There  were  those,  a  few — 
a  very  few — who  heard  its  ringing  ap- 
peal and  who  responded  with  alacrity. 

Captain  J.  W.  Martin  with  thirty-two 
men  passed  through  Santa  Anna's  lines 
on  the  night  of  March  first,  halving  come 
from  the  town  of  Gonzales,  and  entered 
the  Alamo  to  lay  down  their  noble  lives 
with  its  martyred  garrison. 

During  that  fateful  week,  what  time  I 
did  not  spend  with  Eve  I  watched  the 
great  cordon  of  Santa  Anna  close  about 
the  doomed  fort.  Day  after  day  I  lis- 
tened to  the  roar  of  his  cannon  as  he 
hammered  at  its  ruined  walls,  and  night 
after  night  I  watched  his  screaming 
shells  plough  their  burning  parabolas 
across  the  heavens  and  descend  within 
its  area.  Still  the  little  garrison  an- 
swered bravely  his  murderous  bombard- 
ment ;  above  the  little  church  waved  the 
tricolor  of  Mexico,  and  during  the  en- 
tire siege  his  army  received  cannon  shot 
for  cannon  shot.  It  was  to  be  seen  that 
Travis  and  his  men  meant  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

Troops  kept  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
dictator  from  the  south — by  companies, 
by  battalions,  by  regiments — ^they  poured 
into  the  town  of  Bexar.  Gradually  the 
great  cordon  closed  its  gaps,  and  the 
lines  about  the  Alamo  were  made  con- 
tinuous. The  couriers  of  Travis  ceased 
to  pass.  The  investment  was  complete, 
but  the  garrison  was  unconquered.  The 
bombardment  had  proved  ineffectual,  al- 
though many  cannon  had  hammered  at 
the  old  delapidated  mission  for  more 
than  a  week;  although  more  than  four 
thousand  men  were  gathered  around  its 
broken  walls  against  the  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  Santa  Anna  had  sum- 
moned Colonel  Travis  to  surrender,  but 
his  summons  had  been  answered  with  a 
cannon  ball.    The  dictator  was  consumed 


with  anger  and  refused  to  be  pacified. 

On  the  fourth  of  March  he  called  a 
council  of  his  generals.  This  council 
was  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  The  dictator  stormed  at  them, 
then  took  matters  into  his  own  hands, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  storming  of 
the  fort  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
sixth. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  pro- 
posed storming  of  the  fortress  was  a  lit- 
tle after  midnight  Sunday  morning, 
when  Major  Valdez  awakened  Hilton  and 
myself  and  asked  us  if  we  would  not  like 
to  see  the  assault.  Shrink  as  we  might, 
we  could  not  help  attending  that  awful 
spectacle.  The  lodestone  of  curiosity 
was  too  great.  Hilton  was  graver  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him. 

**Do  you  know,  doctor,"  he  said,  as 
we  were  dressing,  **I  don't  like  this 
much.  I  have  no  desire  to  see  my  breth- 
ren put  to  the  sword.  If  I  were  in  there, 
you  know,  and  knew  that  I  could  stick 
one  or  two  of  these  blooming  Mexicans, 
it  might  be  different,  old  chap,  but  to 
stand  by  and  see  my  fellow  men  cut 
down  by  a  crazy,  uncivilized  mob — ^Lord, 
man ! — it  will  be  like  witnessing  a  hun- 
dred murders.  These  devils  will  spare 
nobody.  The  lust  of  blood  is  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  are  generaled  by  a 
beast." 

*'You  think  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
garrison?"  I  inquired. 

**None  at  all.  Santa  Anna  will  attack 
it  with  four  thousand  men.  I  have 
counted  his  forces.  He  will  station  his 
cavalry  on  the  outskirts  of  his  attacking 
columns  to  cut  down  any  that  may  es- 
cape, and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  one  gets 
away  alive.  When  it  is  captured  he  will 
spare  none.  He  has  said  so.  Everybody 
is  to  be  put  to  the  sword  whether  fight- 
ing or  not.  It  is  beastly,  it  is  barbarous, 
doctor.  I  had  rather  be  in  there  with 
Colonel  Travis,  knowing  that  I  was 
about  to  die,  than  outside  behind  this 
bloodthirsty  rabble  obliged  to  listen  to 
their  howls  of  delight  and  their  extrava- 
gant self-praise  when  it  shall  be  over." 

Major  Valdez  came  back  and  led  us 
through  the  forming  ranks  of  the  attack- 
ing columns  to  a  position  about  four 
hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Ala- 
mo, where  were  stationed  Santa  Anna 
and  his  staff.  The  air  was  made  to  re- 
sound with  martial  music,  shouted  or- 
ders, and  the  movement  of  great  bodies 
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of  men.  The  columns  were  taking  their 
positions  for  the  assault,  one  from  the 
north  and  two  from  the  south,  the  two 
latter  directly  in  front  of  where  we 
stood.  The  music  was  kept  up  I  think 
to  deceive  the  garrison  into  the  belief 
that  the  Mexican  army  was  celebrating 
some  sort  of  a  festival. 

The  formation  and  martialing  of  the 
columns  continued  for  some  two  hours. 
Many  of  the  men  were  given  axes,  crow- 
bars and  scaling  ladders.  Santa  Anna 
was  preparing  with  thoroughness  for  the 
assault.  In  front  of  us,  although  it  was 
very  dark,  I  could  see  the  Matamoros 
column,  and  an  officer  informed  me  that 
to  its  right  were  the  columns  of  Jimines 
and  Guerrero,  and  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons from  Dolores,  and  that  all  would 
assail  the  fortress  from  the  south. 

Gradually  the  sounds  of  music,  shout- 
ing and  of  movement  died  into  an  omi- 
nous silence.  The  formation  was  com- 
plete. Everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  assault.  It  was  now  only  necessary 
to  wait  for  dawn.  Santa  Anna  conversed 
impatiently  with  the  officers  about  him. 

**Will  the  east  never  gray!"  he  in- 
quired peevishly. 

In  the  meantime  no  sound  had  come 
from  the  garrison  to  show  that  it  was 
apprised  of  the  approaching  hordes. 
Tense,  silent  and  excited  we  waited  in 
the  darkness  of  the  morning.  The  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans  stood  at  attention 
ready  to  rush  forward  at  the  blast  of  the 
bugle.  Moments  dragged  by.  All  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  east,  and  all  ears 
were  strained  to  catch  the  first  vibra- 
tions of  that  shrill  note  which  would  let 
loose  the  demons  of  this  thousand-armed 
monster  of  destruction  which  poised  over 
its  victims  in  the  darkness  and  in  the 
night,  waiting  breathlessly  on  the  word 
of  its  master,  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna. 

A  group  of  men  came  silently  in  from 
various  directions  and  gathered  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  us.  They  were  the 
musicians  of  all  the  regiments,  and  they 
had  come  to  regale  his  excellency  during 
the  horrid  festival  of  his  triumph. 

Hilton  was  gripping  my  arm.  I  could 
feel  his  hand  tremble.  Everyone  had 
ceased  speaking.  The  stillness  was  as 
that  of  the  day  of  doom.  The  east  was 
beginning  to  streak  with  gray.  The 
peat  throng  in  front  of  us  was  grow- 
ing restless.    Infrequently  those  sounds 


whicji  tell  of  suppressed  excitement 
broke  the  silence.  A  cough,  a  sneeze,  the 
nervous  shifting  of  a  weapon,  a  convul- 
sive sigh;  all  served  to  intensify  the 
stillness  and  suspense.  And  still  the 
east  grew  light.  I  could  distinguish  the 
forms  of  men  before  me.  The  long  black 
line  was  disintegrating  into  its  thou- 
sand units. 

Santa  Anna  raised  his  hand  and  ut- 
tered one  short,  sharp  word.  The  pierc- 
ing scream  of  a  bugle  rent  the  morning 
air.  It  seemed  to  rend  the  very  draper- 
ies of  heaven  asunder  with  its  unearthly 
shrillness.  An  officer  at  my  right 
laughed  softly.  Then  all  was  silent 
again  save  the  soft,  ominous  tramp  of 
six  thousand  marching  feet.  The  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  myriad  tread,  and 
the  morning  air  seemed  to  vibrate  with 
its  engulfing,  but  almost  inaudible, 
sound. 

There  was  a  dull  boom,  a  flash  directly 
in  front,  and  a  cannon  ball  tore  its 
shrieking  pathway  over  our  heads.  The 
garrison  was  aroused  at  last.  Hilton 
gripped  my  arm  more  tightly  and 
laughed,  but  his  laughter  was  drowned 
in  a  bedlam  of  sound,  for  the  musicians 
near  us  began  to  play  a  wild,  fierce, 
sickening  strain. 

**By  God!"  shouted  Hilton  in  my  ear. 
*'I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  That  is  the 
degueUo,  and  it  means  no  quarter.  It  is 
the  most  damnable  music  to  which  man 
ever  listened.    It  makes  my  flesh  crawl. ' ' 

I  could  scarcely  catch  his  words,  such 
was  the  wild  tumult  of  these  turbulent 
assassin  notes  which  made  the  morning 
hideous  with  their  vindictive  echoes. 

The  officers  about  us  were  shouting 
with  excitement ;  all  save  the  general-in- 
chief ,  who  stood  stiff  and  statuesque,  in 
a  pose  of  unutterable  self-satisfaction. 
His  arms  were  folded  across  his  swelling 
chest,  and  he  was  looking  straight  at 
the  fortress,  now  ablaze  with  the  flash 
of  arms  and  resounding  amid  the  clamor 
of  war,  while  a  smile  of  complacency 
played  over  his  thin,  straight  lips. 

The  noise  from  the  Alamo  was  ap- 
palling; made  more  so  by  the  protracted 
silence  which  had  preceded  it.  There 
was  the  boom  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of 
musketry,  the  shrill  shouts  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  dying,  while  above  and  over  it  all 
rang  the  assassin  notes  of  the  degueUo. 

It  was  quite  light^iPl^by^aig^e 
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see  the  outlines  of  the  fort  distinctly. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  swarming  over 
its  southern  barricades,  and  a  whole 
battalion  was  gathered  under  the  walls 
of  the  church  from  whose  every  window 
and  loophole  blazed  the  muskets  of  the 
Texans. 

The  outworks  went  easily.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  pouring  over  the  low  walls 
into  the  two  areas,  and  were  now  assail- 
ing the  buildings  within.  The  cannon 
had  almost  ceased  firing,  and  we  heard 
only  an  occasional  shot  from  their  great 
booming  throats.  Santa  Anna  advanced 
together  with  his  staff  and  we  followed. 

**Look,"  said  Hilton,  and  his  voice 
had  a  ring  of  exultation.  **The  men 
beneath  the  church  are  wavering.  It  is 
too  hot  for  them. ' ' 

Then  General  Amador  ran  forward, 
with  his  naked  sword  brandished  above 
his  head,  and  literally  drove  the  falter- 
ing battalion  back  to  its  bloody  work. 
Santa  Anna  went  forward  with  him,  but 
evidently  found  the  fire  of  the  Texans 
too  warm,  for  he  came  back  to  where  he 
had  been  standing  in  a  hurry.  Most  of 
his  army  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
garrison  now  except  the  battalion  be-^ 
neath  the  church,  and  many  men  of  the 
latter  were  clambering  over  the  wooden 
pallisades.  These  pallisades,  as  I  have 
said,  connected  the  corner  of  the  church 
with  the  corner  of  the  great  area.  The 
battery  which  commanded  them  was  not 
used  during  the  action.  In  fact,  the  gar- 
rison was  very  slow  in  arousing  itself.  I 
suppose  the  little  band  of  defenders  was 
worn  out  with  the  eleven  days'  siege  it 
had  sustained. 

From  within  the  walls  came  the  con- 
tinuous rattle  of  small  arms  and  the 
cries  of  men  in  agony.  The  battle  was 
not  over,  but  the  tumult  was  dying  down. 
While  the  sound  of  musketry  grew  less 
and  less,  the  cries  increased  in  volume. 
Men  were  dying  within  those  walls  by 
hundreds;  and  they  were  not  all  Ameri- 
cans, as  I  could  well  tell  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  shrieks. 

The  musketry  was  ceasing;  the  end 
was  near  at  hand. 

General  Castrillon  came  dashing  up 
to  where  we  stood;  he  was  in  personal 
command  of  the  columns  of  assault.  He 
held  his  bloody  sword  in  one  hand  while 
he  saluted  Santa  Anna  with  the  other. 

**Your  excellency,"  he  said,  "I  have 
to  report  that  the  Alamo  is  taken.     It 


is  a  glorius  day  for  your  arms,  but  a 
costly  one.  The  Texans  are  not  all  dead, 
and  they  fight  to  the  last.  A  few  small 
rooms  of  the  great  barracks  are  still  be- 
ing defended,  also  the  church  is  not  yet 
taken,  but  the  fortf ess  is  practically  won. 
I  congratulate  your  excellency ;  you  have 
w^on  a  signal  victory." 

Santa  Anna's  eyes  gleamed  bright 
and  his  swarthy  face  was  suffused  with 
the  joyous  look  of  triumph. 

**Come  on,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'let 
us  finish  this  work  with  dispatch." 

General  Castrillon  came  over  to  where 
I  stood. 

**  You  are  a  doctor,  I  believe,"  he  said, 
curtly.    *  *  Come  with  me ;  we  need  you. ' ' 

I  followed  him  up  to  the  fort.  Only 
scattered  shots  were  heard  within  ite 
walls  now,  but  there  was  a  tumult  of 
shouting  and  cries.  We  did  not  pause 
at  the  outer  works,  because  there  were 
few  wounded  on  the  outside.  We  passed 
in  through  the  gate  to  the  great  area. 
What  a  sight  met  my  eyes !  The  ground 
was  literally  covered  with  dead  and  dy- 
ing Mexicans.  They  were  piled  in  heaps 
in  front  of  every  door. 

It  seems  that  when  the  outer  works 
were  lost  the  Texans  fled  to  the  bar- 
racks and  the  church.  The  battle  then 
resolved  itself  into  a  number  of  discon- 
nected small  engagements,  for  the  build- 
ings were  separated  and  many  of  the 
rooms  did  not  communicate  with  each 
other.  Each  compartment,  whether  de- 
fended by  one  or  twenty  men,  became  a 
fortress  within  itself  and  waged  its  death 
struggle  independent  of  all  the  others. 
There  was  no  retreating  from  point  to 
point.  Each  man  fled  to  the  nearest 
shelter  and  there  fought  and  bled  and 
died. 

In  front  of  the  long  barracks  there 
were  rows  on  rows  of  dead  Mexicans 
which  had  gone  down  before  the  fierce 
fire  of  the  desperate  defenders. 

Fighting  was  still  in  progress  within 
the  church  as  we  entered  the  great  area, 
but  it  was  of  short  duration.  I  do  not 
think  I  heard  twenty  shots  after  coming 
within  the  walls.  Men  were  carrying 
out  the  dead  and  clearing  away  places 
where  they  might  lay  the  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Castrillon  stationed  me  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  great  area  and 
ordered  a  squad  of  men  to  bring  up  the 
wounded  for  treatment.  He  ordered 
one  of  the  regular  surgeons  towork  with 
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me  and  we  began  our  gruesome  task. 

Near  where  we  stood  was  a  cannon. 
Beside  it  lay  several  Texans,  among 
them  a  man  from  whose  uniform  I 
judged  to  be  an  officer.  We  had  been 
at  work  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
when  Colonel  Almonte  passed  by  us 
with  two  ladies  and  I  think  two  children. 
As  he  hurried  past  I  heard  him  address 
one  of  the  ladies  as  Mrs.  Dickinson.  He 
went  out  with  them  through  the  breach 
in  the  north  wall  and  presently  return- 
ing came  over  to  where  I  was  dressing 
a  soldier's  arm.  He  was  perspiring  and 
half  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  He 
had  been  helping  with  the  wounded. 

^^Madre  De  Diosf  he  said  to  the 
Mexican  surgeon  who  was  working  with 
me,  **but  this  has  been  an  awful  morn- 
ing. There  is  not  one  Texan  left,  I  be- 
lieve. The  only  survivors  of  this  battle 
on  that  side,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  these 
two  women  with  their  children  whom  I 
just  conducted  through  the  breach,  and 
two  negro  servants  who  were  allowed  to 
escape  a  little  earlier.  The  Texans 
fought  like  madmen ;  I  never  saw  such 
bravery.  One  of  their  officers,  a  man 
named  Bowie,  I  think,  was  sick  in  bed 
in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  bar- 
racks. When  his  room  was  entered  by 
our  troops  he  never  even  asked  for  quar- 
ter, but  emptied  his  pistols  at  them, 
killed  two  men,  and  then  drawing  his 
dagger,  died  fighting  on  his  cot.  An- 
other officer,  I  don't  know  who  he  was, 
after  all  the  men  in  his  own  and  the  ad- 
joining rooms  had  been  killed,  came  out 
into  the  area  and  assailed  a  whole  com- 
pany until  he  was  shpt  down,  pierced  by 
a  dozen  bullets." 

**It  may  be  a  great  victory,"  he  con- 
tinued after  a  moment's  pause,  **but  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  worth  the  price. 
We  have  lost  near  a  thousand  men,  I 
judge." 

Then  he  stepped  over  to  the  cannon 
where  the  dead  Texans  lay  and  a  moment 
later  I  heard  him  exclaim ; 

'^Caramha!  this  is  Colonel  Travis!  He 
must  have  been  killed  early  in  the  ac- 
tion. I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier and  a  brave  man." 

Just  then  there  was  a  commotion  near 
the  great  barracks.  Colonel  Almonte 
left  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  about. 
I  wanted  to  follow,  but  dared  not.  If 
I  had  left  my  post  my  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  penny,  and  I  knew  it. 


Santa  Anna  and  another  officer  were 
coming  towards  us.  The  officer  was  evi- 
dently pleading  with  the  president.  I 
heard  him  say : 

'*As  a  personal  favor,  your  excellency, 
spare  these  men.  Their  lives  are  of  no 
value  to  you.  Why  do  you  wish  to  kill 
them?  Your  victory  is  glorious,  let  its 
glory  be  crowned  with  mercy." 

** Silence,  sir!"  roared  Santa  Anna. 
**  Mercy  is  not  contemplated  in  the  edict 
of  the  government.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  this  sentimental  rot.  It  does  not  be- 
come you,  an  officer  under  my  command, 
to  advise  me  what  is  or  is  not  proper, 
and  to  make  suggestion  as  to  what  course 
I  should  pursue,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  my  duty  has  been  al- 
ready strictly  defined  by  the  edicts  of 
the  congress.  Back  to  your  post  and 
order  out  a  firing  squad.  These  men 
shall  die  like  the  rest  of  their  fellows. 
They  deserve  death  more  than  the  oth- 
ers, for  they  hid  themselves.  Bah!  I 
would  kill  them  without  a  thought. 
Line  them  up  against  the  wall  over  there 
and  let  them  be  shot,  instantly." 

The  officer  went  back,  his  head  sunk 
low  upon  his  breast,  and  presently  seven 
men  were  led  forward  from  the  barracks. 
They  were  Americans,  at  least  so  I 
judged  from  their  appearance.  They 
were  marched  across  the  area  and  were 
lined  up  with  their  b^ks  against  the 
west  waJl  of  the  fort.  The  morning  sun 
was  just  coming  up  and  its  horizontal 
Vays  fell  full  upon  their  faces.  Not  one 
of  them  spoke.  Then  twenty-four  Mexi- 
cans were  formed  into  a  crescent  in  front 
of  them.  Santa  Anna  superintended 
these  movements  in  person.  A  man  with 
his  leg  shot  off  just  below  the  knee  was 
begging  me  to  bandage  it,  but  I  could 
*not  take  my  eyes  off  these  doomed  men 
standing  in  a  row  against  the  wall. 
Their  faces  were  calm  and  their  eyes 
looked  squarely  and  fearlessly  into  those 
of  their  executioners.  I  was  sure,  now 
that  I  had  a  good  chance  to  look  at  them, 
that  six  of  the  seven  were  Americans,  but 
the  man  at  the  left  looked  like  a  Mexi- 
can. The  firing  squad  was  now  ready. 
The  muskets  were  raised  and  leveled  at 
the  doomed  seven.  An  officer  rushed 
up  to  Santa  Anna  and  shouted  to  him 
to  wait  a  moment. 

** Silence!"  thundered  the  president, 
and  gave  the  word.  Twenty-four  mus- 
kets blazed  and  the  seven  crumpled  up 
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at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  It  was  all  over. 
The  last  victim  of  the  Alamo  had  ex- 
pired. No  man  of  its  hundred  and 
eighty  and  three  had  escaped.  The  vic- 
tory of  his  excellency  was  complete. 

The  officer  who  had  called  upon  San- 
ta Anna  to  wait  for  a  moment  just  be- 
fore the  fatal  volley  had  been  fired, 
danced  about  the  dictator  in  a  panic  of 
fury.  I  saw  his  face.  It  was  General 
Gastrillon.  His  black  eyes  fairly  scin- 
tillated with  wrath. 

**You  have  killed  one  of  your  own 
soldiers  in  your  precipitate  haste!"  he 
cried.  *  *  Why  did  you  not  wait  T  I  came 
to  tell  you  that  the  man  on  the  left  was 
one  of  our  men.  Why  did  you  not  listen 
to  me  ?  Are  my  services  so  unappreciat- 
ed that  you  order  me  to  be  silent  as  you 
would  a  prattling  child  t  You  have  no 
right  to  treat  me  with  such  discourtei^ ! " 

Santa  Anna's  brow  darkened  with  an- 
ger. He  started  to  rebuke  the  irate  gen- 
eral, then  changing  his  mind,  he  smiled 
in  his  rare  way,  and  said : 

**  You  say  that  one  of  those  men  was  a 
Mexican,  General  Gastrillon  t" 

'*I  most  certainly  did,  your  excel- 
lency." 

Santa  Anna  went  over  to  where  the 
seven  dead  men  lay  and  examined  each 
of  them. 

**You  are  right,"  he  said,  as  he  looked 
at  the  one  on  the  left  of  the  fallen  line, 
**the  mistake  was  mine.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, general.  I  should  not  have  been  so 
hasty,  but  it  does  not  matter;  one  life 
more  or  less  can  make  no  material  dif- 
ference in  this  day's  work." 

General  Gastrillon  regarded  him  with 
amazement  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  rapidly  away.  I 
have  been  told  that  his  admiration  for 
the  president  perceptibly  slackened  in 
its  ardor  after  the  fall  of  the  Alamo, 
and  that  the  reason  was  a  source  of  con- 
jecture in  many  an  officers'  mess.  Per- 
haps this  incident  explains  it.  Who 
knows? 

I  had  little  time  to  reflect  upon  Santa 
Anna's  heartlessness.  for  the  wounded 
were  being  brought  to  me  by  tens  and 
twenties.  Poor  fellows!  they  were  not 
to  blame  for  the  cruelty  of  their  master. 
They  had  done  their  best.  I  gave  them 
such  attention  as  I  could,  which  was  not 
much,  for  we  had  neither  the  medicines, 
instruments  nor  facilities  with  which  to 
properly  treat  such  a  throng  of  maimed 


and    wounded     and    suffering     men. 

Hilton  came  up  to  where  I  was  work- 
ing after  about  an  hour.  His  face  was 
very  pale  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
laboring  under  great  emotion. 

**Do  you  know,  doctor,"  he  said,  "I 
have  been  all  over  this  place;  it  is  a 
shambles.  Every  Texan  in  the  Alamo 
is  dead,  and  there  are  three  dead  Mexi- 
cans for  every  Texan.  Thank  God  for 
that!  I  have  been  in  all  the  rooms  of 
the  barracks  over  there.  These  fellows 
died  like  heroes.  Do  you  know,  doc,  they 
made  circular  barricades  inside  all  the 
doors  and  fought  from  behind  them! 
About  every  Texan  I  saw  fell  facing  the 
enemy.  A  few  were  shot  in  the  back, 
but  only  a  few.  I  went  into  one  room 
where  a  man,  an  officer,  I  should  say, 
was  slain  on  his  cot.  Three  dead  Mexi- 
cans lay  beside  him.  His  body  was 
pierced  in  a  hundred  places  with  bay- 
onets. These  Mexicans  are  beasts — ^just 
beasts,  you  know.  As  I  entered  the 
church  after  we  came  into  the  fort  I  saw 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  rush  upon  a 
wounded  man.  They  stuck  their  bay- 
onets in  his  body,  raised  him  in  the  air, 
and  then  leaped  back  and  let  him  fall 
to  the  ground.  Old  chappy,  it  was  terri- 
ble !  I  did  not  know  civilized  men  could 
.act  so  beastly.  By  Jove,  I  don't  believe 
these  Mexicans  are  civilized!" 

Hilton  talked  on  and  on,  his  agitation 
making  him  exceedingly  voluble.  He^ 
made  me  sick  with  horror  at  the  grue- 
some details  he  related.  I  listened  be- 
tween whiles  to  what  he  said,  but 
no  particular  part  of  his  conversation 
impressed  me  more  than  another. 

Officers  came  up  and  added  to  his 
narrative  with  their  accounts  of  what 
occurred  in  various  places  about  the 
fort.  They  compared  experiences  and 
outdid  each  other  in  describing  the  dis- 
agreeable details  of  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture. It  all  grated  on  my  nerves.  I 
wanted  to  cry  out,  to  yell.  I  was  near 
exploding  with  emotion.  It  was  too 
much  for  any  civilized  man  to  listen  to 
without  passion,  especially  an  American. 
I  got  rid  of  Hilton  by  sending  him  to 
tell  Eve  where  I  was,  and  also  to  inform 
her  of  what  had  occurred.  The  officers 
I  drove  away,  telling  them  they  were  in- 
juring the  wounded  with  their  clatter. 

About  ten  o'clock  Santa  Anna's  sol- 
diers began  carrying  out  the  dead  Tex- 
ans,  and  residents 
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under  the  command  of  Alcalde  Rmz, 
commenced  carting  away  the  Mexicans. 
The  Texans,  I  was  afterward  told,  were 
burned,  while  the  Mexicans  were  buried. 
Alcalde  Ruiz  claimed  to  have  interred 
sixteen  hundred,  but  I  think  he  exag- 
gerated considerably.  Probably  six  or 
seven  hundred  would  be  nearer  the  truth, 
though  Santa  Anna,  in  his  report,  claimed 
only  to  have  lost  seventy  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

I  was  not  relieved  until  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  then  by  Santa  Anna  him- 
self, who  commended  my  work  and  or- 
dered me  to  report  in  the  morning.  For 
the  next  four  days  I  did  nothing  but 
help  look  after  the  wounded  Mexicans. 
Personally  I  attended  more  than  two 
hundred,  and  there  were  three  or  four 
surgeons  beside  myself. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  I  was  re- 
lieved of  my  duties  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  called  on  Eve,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  the  afternoon  of  the  day  pre- 
vious to  that  on  which  the  Alamo  was 
stormed.  I  found  her  very  comfortable, 
but  somewhat  agitated.  No  woman  could 
pass  through  what  she  had  and  remain 
calm.  Father  Andrade,  she  said,  had 
been  very  kind  to  her,  and  had  remained 
by  her  side  throughout  the  battle.  I 
spent  the  entire  forenoon  with  her. 
When  I  returned  to  my  quarters  I  found 
an  orderly  waiting  for  me  with  a  note 
from  his  excellency  stating  that  my 
hearing  was  set  down  for  the  next  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

On  Trial  Before  His*  Excellency. 

"For  they  have  consulted  together  with 
one  consent;  they  are  confederate  against 
thee." 

This  news  was  very  pleasant  to  me.  I 
felt  that  the  hearing  could  have  but  one 
result,  and  then,  Eve  and  I  would  be  per- 
mitted to  go  away  from  this  terrible 
place  with  its  hideous  memories,  and 
take  up  our  abode  in  more  agreeable  sur- 
roundings. I  spent  the  intervening  days 
in  composing  an  address  to  the  president, 
which  I  intended  to  deliver  at  the  hear- 
ing, and  in  speculating  on  the  bright 
prospects  of  the  future.  When  at  last 
the  fateful  hour  arrived  I  was  jubilant 
with  hope  and  I  went  with  a  light  heart 
to  the  room  which  the  president  had 
designated. 


Hilton  and  Father  Andrade  accom- 
panied me  to  the  house  where  the  hear- 
ing was  to  be  held.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  door  we  found  it  guarded  by  two 
sentries,  one  on  either  side.  I  passed 
in  and  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  hall- 
way. I  came  abreast  of  a  great  double 
door  opening  out  of  the  hall  to  the  left. 
The  room  into  which  this  door  led  was 
large  and  well  lighted  and  I  could  see 
Santa  Anna  and  several  other  generals 
seated  around  a  long  table  at  the  farther 
end.  Then  I  perceived  that  neither  Fa- 
ther Andrade  nor  Hilton  were  following 
me,  and  turning  about  I  perceived  that 
the  two  sentries  had  lowered  their  mus- 
kets, thus  barring  the  progress  of  my 
companions.  Hilton  was  protesting,  but 
they  listened  with  stolid  indifference. 
He  raised  a  great  shout. 

**Your  excellency!  your  excellency!" 
he  cried,  *'I  am  Jack  Hilton,  and  I  am 
refused  admission  by  your  sentries. ' ' 

Colonel  Almonte  rose  from  his  seat  at 
the  table  and  came  to  the  jouter  door. 

'*I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Hilton,"  he  said, 
*  *  but  none  are  to  be  admitted  here  except 
the  prisoner  and  the  witnesses." 

**But,  Colonel  Almonte,  I  am  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner." 

**The  president  has  already  attended 
to  that  point,  Senor  Hilton.  I  am  very 
sorry." 

** Colonel  Almonte,"  said  Hilton,  **as 
a  British  attache,  and  as  representative 
of  the  government  of  this  prisoner,  I  de- 
mand admission." 

*  *  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Hilton,  but  you  can 
not  be  admitted.  Such  are  the  orders 
of  his  excellency." 

And  Hilton  remained  outside. 

Then  Father  Andrade  approached  the 
door.    The  sentries  hesitated. 

** Colonel  Almonte,"  said  the  priest, 
**may  I  come  with  this  prisoner?  I  am 
his  spiritual  advisor  and  I  think  he  may 
need  me." 

**I  will  see,  father,"  and  Colonel  Al- 
monte passed  back  into  the  room,  talked 
with  Santa  Anna  for  a  few  moments,  and 
returning,  said: 

**His  excellency  says  you  may  enter." 

Father  Andrade  followed  me  into  the 
apartment  where  the  officers  were  as- 
sembled and  we  sat  down  opposite  them. 

All  this  proceeding  puzzled  and  per- 
turbed me  not  a  little.  Why  Hilton 
should  be  refused  admission  I  could  not 
understand.  One  disappointing  conclu- 
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sion  forced  itself  upon  me;  I  would  be 
benefited  by  no  protest  in  my  behalf  at 
this  hearing — that  was  certain.  Such 
unfair  treatment  boded  no  good,  and 
my  courage  began  to  wane.  If  such 
methods  were  to  be  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  trial,  what  would  be 
the  end? 

As  I  thought  it  all  over  I  became 
vexed,  and  my  courage  revived  some- 
what. I  looked  about  the  room.  At  the 
farther  end  was  a  large  marble-topped 
center  table  and  around  it  sat  Santa 
Anna,  General  Cos,  General  Amador 
and  Colonel  Almonte.  A  clerk  sat  at  a 
little  table  to  the  right  and  Captain 
Cordova  sat  near  another  small  table  to 
the  left. 

When  Father  Andrade  and  myself 
were  seafed  Santa  Anna  opened  pro- 
ceedings without  delay. 

**This  court,"  he  said,  ''which  has 
been  convened  by  my  order  to  hear  the 
case  against  Doctor  Adams  McFadden, 
which  was  referred  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  view  of  a  protest  lodged  by 
a  representative  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
against  its  being  tried  by  a  duly  insti- 
tuted court  martial  at  Matamoros  some 
months  ago,  will  now  come  to  order.  The 
charge  against  the  prisoner  is  that  he 
was  acting  as  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the 
Texas  rebels  when  he  was  arrested, 
which  chaise  has  been  preferred  by  Cap- 
tain Miguel  Maria  Fernandez  De  Cor- 
dova. Captain  Cordova,  this  court  is 
now  ready  to  hear  your  statement." 

The  captain  rose  languidly  to  his  feet, 
never  so  much  as  glancing  in  my  direc- 
tion. He  took  himself  and  his  present 
task  very  seriously.  His  demeanor  was 
artificial  and  calculated  to  impress  the 
court  with  the  fact  that  he  took  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  He  spoke 
slowly  and  distinctly,  and  seemed  to 
weigh  every  word  before  uttering  it. 
Any  disinterested  spectator  would  have 
been  convinced  that  he  was  making  hon- 
est efforts  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  To 
us  who  knew  the  contrary  his.  assump- 
tion of  exact  impartiality  appeared  bru- 
tal in  its  cunningness. 

**Your  excellency,''  he  said,  ''you 
will  understand  that  mine  is  a  most  dis- 
agreeable part.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
disclose  the  dishonorable  side  of  a  man 's 
character,  even  though  that  man  come 
from  our  natural  enemies;  and  especial- 


ly so,  when  such  a  disclosure  can  but  in- 
dicate the  credulity  and  lack  of  acumen 
of  him  who  makes  it.  I  must  confess 
that  the  bitterest  phase  of  this  matter  to 
myself  is  that  I  did  not  discover  the  true 
character  of  the  prisoner  sooner ;  that  I 
was  toyed  with,  that  I  lacked  the  wit  to 
perceive  his  real  purpose  until  it  was 
unequivocally  laid  bare  by  the  merest  of 
accidents. 

"I,  with  Captain  Zacacetas  and  our 
respective  commands,  was  some  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Matamoros  one  day 
about  the  middle  of  May,  last  past.  We 
were  searching  for  a  herd  of  horses 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  for  pasturage,  and 
which  had  strayed  some  little  distance 
into  the  interior.  We  came  upon  the 
prisoner.  Doctor  Adams  McFadden,  ly- 
ing in  the  brush.  With  him  was  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady.  They  told  us  that 
they  had  been  shipwrecked  some  forty 
miles  up  the  coast.  The  prisoner  told  a 
most  remarkable  story.  The  young  lady 
said  very  little.  I  thought  his  story  rather 
improbable  at  the  time,  but  having  no 
logical  grounds  on  which  to  dispute  its 
truth,  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  While  preparing  to  take  these 
two  persons  back  to  the  city,  I  was  bit- 
ten by  a  rattlesnake.  The  prisoner 
dressed  my  wound,  sucking  out  the  poi- 
son from  it  with  his  own  lips.  His  kind- 
ness placed  me  under  great  obligations 
to  him,  and  had  a  tendency  to  dispel 
what  little  doubt  I  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  the  honesty  of  his  character 
and  the  truthfulness  of  the  romantic 
story  which  he  had  told. 

"We  took  both  the  prisoner  and  the 
young  lady  back  to  Matamoros.  The 
young  lady  fell  sick  of  a  fever.  She  was 
given  lodgings  in  the  house  of  an  old 
French  lady,  Madame  Therese,  widow  of 
the  late  Colonel  Lobair,  who,  I  think,  was 
personally  known  to  your  excellency  and 
perhaps  to  some  of  the  other  members 
of  this  court.  The  young  lady  remained 
in  her  bed  for  some  weeks  and  was  at- 
tended by  the  prisoner.  I  did  what  I 
was  able  to  make  both  of  them  comfort- 
able. When  the  young  lady  was  quite 
recovered  she  and  the  prisoner  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Therese,  and  I  continued  to  bestow  upon 
both  every  attention  and  courtesy  within 
my  power.  I  was  under  obligations  to 
the  prisoner,  and  I  wished  to  show  my 
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gratitude  as  well  as  the  natural  hos- 
pitality for  which  our  race  has  ever  been 
distinguished.  I  wondered  somewhat 
why  these  people  did  not  continue  their 
journey,  for  the  prisoner  had  informed 
me  that  when  wrecked  he  was  on  his 
way  to  interview  your  excellency  at  the 
City  of  Mexico.  However,  it  was  none 
of  my  concern,  and  I  gave  it  but  a  pass- 
ing tiiiought. 

**I  called  on  the  prisoner  and  the 
young  lady  every  day,  I  think.  I  con- 
ducted them  about  the  city  and  explained 
its  various  interesting  features.  The 
young  lady  was  very  attractive,  and  I 
became  not  a  little  attached  to  her,  which 
attachment,  taken  together  with  my  al- 
ready contracted  obligations  to  the  pris- 
oner, only  placed  me  in  a  frame  of  mind 
peculiarly  unsusceptible  to  suspicion. 
Time  went  on.  I  grew  more  attached  to 
the  young  lady.  She  was  very  fascinat- 
ing and  attractive,  and  I  finally  reached 
the  state  where  I  believed  I  loved  her. 
I  asked  the  prisoner,  who  claimed  to  be 
her  guardian,  if  I  might  pay  my  respects 
to  her  as  a  suitor,  and  was  told  that  I 
could  not  as  she  was  already  betrothed 
to  him.  While  the  blow  was  a  severe  one, 
for  I  fear  I  was  much  infatuated  at  the 
time,  I  took  it  philosophically.  I  played 
the  host  and  gave  him  a  dinner  at  which 
he  conducted  himself  disgracefully,  be- 
coming very  talkative  and  garrulous,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  Father  Andrade, 
the  priest  who  is  now  sitting  beside  him, 
was  obliged  to  take  him  to  his  own  house 
and  care  for  him  during  the  night. 

**It  was  at  this  dinner  that  my  first 
suspicions  were  aroused.  The  prisoner 
had  questioned  me  as  well  as  other  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  very  closely  concern- 
ing the  movements  and  disposition  of  the 
Mexican  army,  but  I  had  foolishly  at- 
tributed his  interest  to  idle  curiosity. 
At  this  dinner  of  which  I  speak,  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  dropped 
one  or  two  remarks  as  to  his  close  re- 
lationship with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington City,  and  his  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  certain  prominent  Texans,  which 
immediately  led  me  to  believe  that  he 
was  more  familiar  with,  and  took  a  deep- 
er interest  in  the  Texas  situation,  than 
his  previous  conduct  had  indicated.  This 
belief  was  considerably  strengthened 
when  a  few  moments  later  he  expressed 
his  gratification  in  rather  rude  but  not 
unmistakable  terms  at  the  successful  out- 


come of  the  little  encounter  between  the 
Texans  and  the  forces  of  Colonel  Ugar- 
techea  at  Gonzales,  with  all  the  details 
of  which  your  excellency  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  are  doubtless  familiar. 

'*The  night  after  this  dinner  I  was 
ordered  to  patrol  one  of  the  roads  south 
of  the  city.  Colonel  Uvalde  had  received 
information  that  a  gang  of  bandits  were 
prowling  in  that  vicinity  and  sent  me 
out  with  twenty  men  to  apprehend  them 
if  possible.  We  left  the  city  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  and  proceeded  about  a 
mile  to  the  south,  when  we  observed  a 
closed  carriage  preceding  us  at  a 
smart  pace.  Several  men  were  riding 
on  either  side  of  it.  We  pursued  them 
and  ordered  them  to  halt,  but  they  only 
quickened  their  pace.  This  aroused  our 
suspicions,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses, 
dashed  up  and  surrounded  the  carriage 
and  two  of  the  men,  the  remainder  mak- 
ing good  their  escape  in  the  brush.  In 
the  carriage  we  found  the  young  lady  of 
whom  I  have  spoken.  The  two  captured 
men  were  well  known  to  the  authorities 
as  Texan  sympathizers,  and  were  form- 
erly companions  of  the  notorious  Laf  itte. 
They  are  now  confined  in  the  jail  at 
Matamoros.  The  young  lady  did  not 
seem  to  be  well  pleased  at  her  rescue,  if 
such  it  might  properly  be  termed.  While 
her  conduct  in  this  respect  was  somewhat 
peculiar  I  could  hardly  believe  that  she 
was  an  accomplice  of  these  men.  I  de- 
termined, however,  to  send  her  awaj'^ 
from  Matamoros,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  believing  that,  separated,  she 
and  the  prisoner  would  be  more  likely 
to  furnish  some  evidence  of  their  real 
purpose  in  the  country  by  communica- 
tions with  each  other,  which  communica- 
tions I  determined  to  possess  myself  of. 
My  mother  and  sister  were  at  that  time 
on  their  way  to  this  place  from  Laredo, 
and  I  persuaded  the  young  lady  after 
much  argument  that  she  had  better  join 
them  here.  I  did  not  inform  her  at  that 
time  of  my  real  purpose  for  wishing  her 
to  go  north,  for  I  did  not  wish  her  to 
suspect  my  real  motive.  Neither  did  I 
inform  the  prisoner,  Doctor  McFadden, 
of  what  had  occurred. 

**The  next  morning  it  was  discovered 
that  old  Madame  Therese  had  disap- 
peared from  her  house.  She  was  found 
some  two  days  later,  and  died  within  the 
week,  as  your  excellency  already  knows. 
Why  she  was  so  brutally  treated  I  could 
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not  well  understand.  The  appearance 
of  the  house  which  I,  together  with  sev- 
eral officers,  examined  on  the  morning 
after  his  disappearance,  indicated  that 
she  had  made  a  gallant  struggle.  Her 
room  was  in  confusion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  room  occupied  by  the  Senorita  Sand- 
raville,  the  young  lady,  presented  no 
signs  of  disorder.  Your  excellency  and 
the  members  of  the  court  will,  I  think, 
be  able  to  draw  accurate  conclusions  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  contrast  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  respective  rooms.  I 
gave  no  sign  to  indicate  my  suspicions 
to  the  doctor,  treating  him  with  the  cor- 
diality and  friendship  I  had  always 
shown. 

**Some  days  later  he  sent  for  me.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived at  his  house  I  found  him,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton and  a  man  named  Harding,  one  of 
those  low  Yankees,  who  afterwards  fled 
the  city  to  join  the  Texans,  seated  around 
the  center  table  in  Madame  Therese's 
parlor.  Opposite  them  was  a  man  bound 
hand  and  foot.  I  recognized  him  imme- 
diately as  one  well  known  to  the  authori- 
ties, a  companion  of  the  two  captured 
at  the  rescue  of  the  Senorita  Sandraville, 
a  former  companion  of  Lafitte,  and  a 
Texan  i^mpathizer.  The  prisoner  in- 
formed me  that  this  man  had  come  to 
him  claiming  to  represent  the  kidnappers 
of  the  young  lady  and  had  demanded 
ransom.  He  asked  me  what  he  should 
do  and  I  told  him  to  do  whatever  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  being  wisest.  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  inform  him 
at  that  time  that  the  senorita  was  safe 
with  my  mother  and  sister  in  this  place, 
as  that  would  have  made  the  trap  which 
I  had  set  to  catch  them  ineffectual.  He 
then  asked  the  bound  man  just  what  he 
wanted  as  ransom.  The  man  responded 
that  he  wished  the  prisoner  to  deliver 
to  him  then  and  there  a  certain  package 
which  the  young  lady  had  placed  in  the 
prisoner's  hands  for  safekeeping,  and  to 
deliver  to  him  on  the  next  night  at  a 
designated  place  and  time  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  gold.  The  prisoner 
then  turned  to  me  and  asked  what  I 
thought.  I  told  him  that  I  could  offer 
no  suggestions.  To  my  amazement,  he 
complied  with  the  bound  man 's  demands 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  handed 
over  the  package  and  promised  to  deliver 
the  gold  as  required. 

*  *  I  followed  the  man  who  was  released 


by  the  prisoner's  order  as  soon  as  I  could 
do  80  without  creating  suspicion,  and 
mustering  a  few  men  overtook  and  ap- 
prehended him.  He  also  is  now  lodged 
in  the  Matamoros  jail.  The  package 
which  I  obtained  from  his  person  con- 
tained the  map  of  that  section  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  also  notations  as  to  the  dis- 
position and  number  of  our  forces,  a 
plan  of  the  city  of  Matamoros,  and  what 
was  more  significant  than  all  else,  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  young  lady  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  was  the  daughter 
of  none  other  than  that  detestable  rover 
of  the  seas,  John  B.  Sandraville. 

''While  this  might  seem  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  both  the  prison- 
ers, and  while  it  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  young  lady 
was  an  accomplice,  I  hardly  thought  the 
time  yet  ripe  to  charge  him  with  being 
a  spy.  I  T^shed  more  conclusive  proo& 
of  his  guilt  and  I  did  not  have  long  to 
wait.  About  two  weeks  after  the  inci- 
dent which  I  have  related,  I  was  consult- 
ing with  several  men,  scouts  of  the  gar- 
rison, as  to  certain  information  which 
they  had  obtained  for  me.  The  house 
selected  for  the  interview  was  a  deserted 
one  and  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
It  was  chosen  because  of  its  isolation, 
for  I  did  not  wish  these  scouts  to  be 
seen  in  the  city.  We  had  been  in  con- 
versation perhaps  half  an  hour  when 
we  heard  certain  noises  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  One  of  our  number  went  to 
the  door  in  that  part  of  the  wall  from 
which  the  noises  seemed  to  come,  flung 
it  suddenly  open,  when  to  our  utter  be- 
wilderment and  consternation,  who 
should  be  precipitated  into  the  room  but 
this  prisoner  now  on  trial  before  this 
court.  That  was  enough.  I  reported  all 
that  I  have  related  to  Colonel  Uvalde, 
who  ordered  his  arrest  and  confinement 
the  very  next  morning.  As  you  know, 
the  trial  by  the  court  martial,  which  was 
convened  by  Colonel  Uvalde,  was  stopped 
by  protest  of  the  British  government 
through  its  military  attache,  Mr.  Hilton, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  there  being  neither  an  American 
nor  a  British  consul  in  Matamoros  at 
that  time.  That  is  about  all  I  care  to 
say  at  this  time,  your  excellency.  I 
firmly  believe  the  prisoner  to  be  a  spy 
of  the  Texans  and  that  I  am  entirely 
justified  in  the  course  I  have  pursued. 
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My  onJy  regret  is  that  I  should  have  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  deceived  so  long." 

The  captam  sat  down.  The  room  was 
silent.  The  only  sound  I  could  hear  was 
the  thumping  of  my  heart,  for  I  was  very 
much  agitated.  The  plausibility  of  his 
carefully  concocted  falsehood  was  con- 
founding. It  would  require  at  least 
twenty  witnesses  to  successfully  contro- 
vert the  web  of  circumstance  which  he 
had  woven  about  my  actions  while  in 
Matamoros.  He  had  intertwined  just 
enough  truth  in  his  fabtdous  woof  to 
secure  its  integrity.  To  break  any  part 
of  it  one  must  break  the  whole.  I  saw 
my  position  clearly.  I  could  tell  the 
truth,  the  exact  truth,  to  the  court,  but 
my  narrative  would  so  closely  correspond 
to  his  in  most  respects'  that  the  variations 
would  appeal  to  these  prejudiced  judges 
as  purely  artificial  on  my  part.  My 
prospects  did  not  appear  so  bright  now. 
The  outcome  of  the  hearing  was  rather 
more  in  doubt  than  I  had  expected.  I 
was  beginning  to  fear  that  I  had  under- 
rated Captain  Cordova. 

I  was  striving  to  set  in  order  the  jum- 
ble of  scattered  and  disconnected  ideas 
which  crowded  and  confused  my  brain. 
His  excellency  was  speaking.  He  was 
calling  me  to  the  bar.  Dazedly  I  rose 
to  my  feet.  The  carefully  composed  ad- 
dress which  I  had  memorized  for  this 
occasion  vanished.  I  stood  before  the 
court  in  stupefaction  and  bewilderment. 
The  craftily  wrought  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Cordova  had  worked  havoc  in  my 
mind. 

**We  are  waiting  upon  your  good 
pleasure,  Doctor  McFadden."  It  was 
his  excellency  speaking.  His  voice  was 
rasping,  and  a  sneer  played  over  his  thin, 
even  lips.  Father  Andrade,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me,  took  my  limp  hand  in 
one  of  his  and  gave  it  a  firm  grip.  I 
straightened  myself  with  an  effort.  The 
room  cleared  before  my  blurring  vision. 
I  looked  squarely  at  Santa  Anna  and  his 
officers.  They  were  only  human  after 
all,  just  as  I  was.  My  throat  was  dry 
and  gritty.  My  first  utterances  were 
husky,  but  as  I  commenced  to  speak  my 
faculties  began  to  work  in  harmony,  my 
mind  cleared  and  the  power  to  reason 
logically  returned.  I  was  myself  once 
more. 

For  two  hours  I  addressed  the  court, 
and  at  no  time  was  I  at  a  loss  for  words. 
My  mouth  was  continually  beset  with  a 


fierce  tumult  of  expressions.  I  spoke 
as  only  a  man  can  when  battling  for  his 
life.  I  made  the  officers  about  that  table 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  saw  the  hand- 
some features  of  Colonel  Almonte  flush 
with  live  interest,  even  the  austerity  of 
his  excellency  gradually  melted  in  the 
heat  of  my  energy.  General  Cos  per- 
spired freely,  but  his  eyes  never  left  my 
face,  and  General  Amador  leaned  toward 
me,  his  cheeks  aglow,  his  lips  parted,  and 
the  expressions  of  his  mobile  counte- 
nance showing  that  he  was  listening  in- 
tently to  every  word. 

Captain  Cordova  was  the  only  un- 
moved man  in  the  room.  Throughout 
my  animated  ai^ument  he  s^t  in  a  most 
languid  attitude  and  his  demeanor  indi- 
cated that  he  was  being  insufferably 
bored.  I  paid  little  attention  to  him;  I 
talked  straight  at  Santa  Anna  and  his 
officers.  I  told  them  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  picked  the 
captain's  narrative  to  pieces  at  every 
possible  point.  I  told  them  of  the  ship- 
wreck, of  old  Sandraville's  death,  of  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  daughter  and  my- 
self had  been  thrown  together  by  acci- 
dent, and  that  his  daughter  had  never 
known  her  father's  true  character  until 
she  had  discovered  it  from  the  dociunents 
in  the  package,  taken  together  with  an 
old  pamphlet  which  Captain  Cordova 
had  brought  to  her.  I  told  them  that  it 
was  through  the  captain's  own  advice 
that  I  had  delivered  over  that  package, 
and  promised  to  pay  over  the  gold,  and 
how  I  had  been  robbed  of  the  gold  on 
the  lonely  road.  I  told  them  of  what  I 
had  overheard  in  that  isolated  house 
when  the  captain  had  caught  me  eaves- 
dropping, and  I  told  them  how  I  had 
found  and  recaptured  Eve  only  ten  days 
before  in  an  old  mission  storehouse  three 
miles  from  where  they  were  now  sitting. 
Only  one  thing  I  omitted.  That  was  the 
part  Father  Andrade  had  played  in  all 
my  adventures.  I  did  not  wish  to  com- 
promise or  embarrass  the  old  priest. 

The  court  was  impressed,  that  was 
plain,  but  whether  convinced  or  not  I 
could  not  tell.  •  I  sat  down,  exhausted 
after  my  unusual  effort.  Captain  Cor- 
dova regarded  me  with  a  pitying  smile, 
then  rose  to  his  feet  before  any  member 
of  the  court  had  time  even  to  ask  me  a 
single  question. 

**It  is  surprising,"  he  said,  in  his 
bored  and  languid  aig, JJto  w^mt(5^g^^ 
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desperate  man  will  go,  and  how  skillfully 
he  can  work  himself  into  an  aspect  of 
outraged  innocence.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  your  excellency  has  been  impressed 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  vehement  de- 
nial of  this  prisoner.  At  times  I  was 
almost  persuaded  that  he  really  believed 
himself  to  be  telling  the  truth,  but  know- 
ing the  exact  facts,  I  could  only  marvel 
at  his  consummate  ability  as  an  actor. 
He  has  virtually  admitted  the  truth  of 
my  statement  as  a  whole,  and  has  only 
varied  it  at  certain  places  where  variarj 
tion  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove 
his  innocence.  I  will  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  refute  these  several  variations — 
they  are  too  trivial  and  too  thin.  There 
is  one  other  matter  on  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  address  the  court.  It  is  not 
exactly  pertinent  to  this  case,  but  as  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  extremely  de- 
praved and  degenerate  character  of  the 
prisoner,  I  am  sure  that  your  excellency 
will  pardon  me  for  introducing  it. 

'*You  will  remember  that  I  spoke  of 
sending  the  young  lady,  Senorita  Sand- 
raville,  companion  of  this  prisoner,  to 
my  mother  and  sister  at  San  Antonio. 
I  did  not.  believe,  I  could  not  believe,  that 
even  though  a  daughter  of  such  a  man 
as  her  father  was  known  to  be,  she  was 
by  nature  or  temperament  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  which  this  prisoner  was 
carrying  on.  I  bided  my  time  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  Time 
has  proved  an  able  ally.  Upon  my  com- 
ing here  some  two  weeks  ago  I  visited 
her  at  the  house  where  she  was  then 
stopping,  which  the  prisoner  has  seen 
fit  to  describe  as  a  prison,  and  where, 
separated  from  her  master  and  having 
had  due  time  for  reflection,  she  broke 
down  and  confessed  all.  Not  only  that, 
but  she  charged  the  prisoner  with  the 
murder  of  her  father,  and  she  swore  to 
the  charge  before  a  notary.  This  is  very 
fortunate,  for  she  has  since  disap- 
peared. I  present  the  document  in  which 
she  charges  the  prisoner  with  the  su- 
premest  of  crimes,  to  the  court.'' 

Great  God!  Could  I  believe  my  earst 
The  first  statement  had  been  perfidious 
enough,  but  that  Cordova  should  possess 
the  audacity  to  say  that  Eve,  my  Eve, 
had  charged  me  with  the  murder  of  her 
father,  and  to  say  that  she  had  sworn 
to  this  charge  before  a  notarj'^,  and  to 


present  a  document  to  the  court,  pur- 
porting* to  be  such  an  accusation  or 
charge,  was  beyond  my  belief.  If  I  was 
stupefied  before,  I  was  stunned  now. 
And  then  a  great  wave  of  anger  swept 
over  me.  I  leaped  to  my  feet.  I  was 
consumed  with  rage  at  this'  beast,  this 
devil,  who  was  encompassing  my  ruin, 
who  was  dragging  me  inch  by  inch  down 
to  a  certain  death  with  his  crafty  machi- 
nations. 

**You  lie.  Captain  Cordova!"  I  shout- 
ed at  the  top  of  my  breaking  voice. 
**You  are  a  perjurer  and  a  forger^  and 
worse  than  all  else  you  seek  to  hide  be- 
hind the  skirts  of  a  virtuous  woman  in 
your  dirty  work." 

''Silence,  sir!"  commanded  Santa 
Anna  sternly.  ''Have  you  no  more  re- 
spect for  this  court  than  to  indulge  in 
such  violent  and  unbecoming  language  t" 

Captain  Cordova  favored  me  with  one 
of  his  sickly  smiles  in  which  contempt 
and  pity  were  mingled. 

**I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon,"  I 
said,  **but  I  was  beside  myself.  When 
an  innocent  man  sees  falsehood  accom- 
plishing his  doom  he  is  not  apt  to  choose 
his  words  with  circumspection.  I  will 
be  more  careful  in  the  future.  I  will 
bring  this  young  lady  whose  name  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  dragged  before  this 
court  into  your  presence  and  you  shall 
hear  her  denial  of  this  shameful  and  ab- 
surd charge  from  her  own  lips." 

**Very  well,"  replied  Santa  Anna. 
*'In  the  meantime  this  court  will  stand 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  when  it  will  reconvene  for 
the  continuance,  and,  let  us  hope,  the 
termination,  of  this  hearing.  Colonel 
Almonte,  you  will  take  charge  of  the 
prisoner  and  keep  him  in  close  confine- 
ment in  this  house." 

The  officers  filed  out  of  the  room. 

Captain  Cordova  seemed  much  pleased 
at  the  turn  matters  had  taken.    Later, 
to  my  discomfiture,  I  learned  the  cause 
of  his  satisfaction. 

''Do  you  think  it  wise  to  bring  Miss 
Sandraville  before  this  court  t"  asked 
Father  Andrade  as  he  bade  me  farewell. 

''It  is  the  only  obvious  course." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,  my  son.  It  is  most 
certainly  a  dangerous  one.  It  may  turn 
out  all  right,  but  I  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Texas'  First  Thanksgiving 


The  Story  of  the  First  Recogni" 

tion   in   the   Lone    Star 

State  of  the  Day 

of  Thanks 

BY  J.  OUVER  WADE 


FROM  a  social  or  religious  point  of 
view  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
when  the  custom  of  observing 
Thanksgiving  commenced  in  Texas,  but 
as  a  legal  holiday  it  is  but  little  more 
than  fifty  years  old. 

Neither  Burnet,  Houston,  Lamar  or 
Jones,  the  four  presidents  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  appear  to  have  issued  proc- 
lamations, and  if  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son, the  first,  and  George  T.  Wood,  the 
second  governor  after  the  annexation, 
ever  issued  Thanksgiving  proclamations 
the  record  of  executive  documents  does 
not  make  this  interesting  disclosure. 

P.  Hansborough  Bell,  who  was  elected 
governor  of  Texas  August  6,  1849,  and 
inaugurated  December  21  of  the  same 
year,  has  the  honor  and  distinction  of 
being  the  first  chief  executive  of  either 
the  Republic  or  State  of  Texas  to  pro- 
claim it  a  legal  holiday,  and  thus  place 
the  State  in  line  with  other  states  of  the 
Union  in  its  observance. 

Governor  Bell 's  proclamation  is  a  very 
interesting  State  paper  and  is  copied 
verbatim  from  the  original  record  of  his 
private  secretary : 

THE  PROCLAMATION 

By  the  Governor  of  the  State  ol  Texas — A 
Recommendation. 
The  year  1850  has  closed  upon  us.  It  has 
been  pregnant  with  peril  to  our  glorious  in- 
stitutions of  government  and  full  of  incident 
worthy  to  be  engraven  on  the  memories  of 
the  living,  and  by  them  to  be  faithfully  re- 
corded for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
posterity.    It  has  been  rendered  memorable 


from  the  vast  and  perplexing  questions 
which  have  agitated  and  divided  the  public 
councils.  In  it  our  political  horizon,  once 
so  bright,  has  been  overcast  with  porten- 
tous clouds  threatening  to  break  with  de- 
structive force  over  the  most  notable  fabric 
reared  by  our  fathers  in  the  purity  of  their 
patriotism,  and  by  them  dedicated  to  human 
freedom.  The  most  enlightened  and  iron- 
bound  spirits  of  the  land  have  stood  appalled 
at  surrounding  events  and  disconsolate  at 
the  accumulated  and  accumulating  danger 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  our  common 
country.  The  memory  of  the  mighty  dead 
has  been  recalled  in  fervid  and  glowing  ap- 
peals and  their  unexampled  virtues  invoked 
in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  that  of  main- 
taining our  great  charter  in  its  original 
purity,  undefiled  by  false  interpretations,  un- 
scathed by  the  unworthy  attacks  of  ignor- 
ance and  fanaticism,  as  a  constitution  em- 
phatically of  union  with  equality. 

Our  beloved  State,  too,  has  had  her  tra- 
vails and  full  share  of  political  inquietude; 
and  by  that  uncontrollable  current  of  events 
which  does  and  will  come  to  that  which  is 
man's,  and  of  him,  as  well  nigh  for  a  period 
being  alienated  from  that  very  union  which 
she  venerates  and  loves,  and  in  which  are 
bound  the  highest  hopes  of  mankind.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  war  of  political  elements, 
fierce  and  angry  as  it  raged,  has  yet  been 
bloodless,  and  the  exciting  contest  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  has  heeh  but 
the  contest  of  opinion,  wearing,  indeed,  at 
times  a  most  unfriendly  aspect,  subjecting 
our  form  of  government  to  the  severest 
trials  and  occasionally  menacing  the  per- 
petuity of  a  union  which  has  so  long  dis- 
pensed the  richest  and  dearest  blessings  to 
all  who  have  been  the  happy  participants 
under  its  kind  and  conciliatory  powers. 

But  amidst  the  disturbing  scenes  through 
which  our  country  has  passed  during  this 
memorable  year,  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
rived from  home,  and  cause  for  congratula- 
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tion.  One  useful  lesaon,  at  least,  will  have 
been  Inculcated  and  will  prove,  it  is  hoped, 
a  wholesome  warning  to  those  whose  minds 
incline  them  to  oppression.  That  in  our 
representative  government  the  principle  of 
the  will  of  the  majority,  though  sacred  and 
must  prevail,  yet  "that  will  to  be  rightful 
must  be  reasonable."  This  truth  is  clear 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation;  it  should  be 
sculptured  on  marble  and  inscribed  on  every 
escutcheon.  But  if  evils  manifold  and  great 
have  for  a  season  overshadowed  the  har- 
mony and  tranquility  of  the  country,  the 
issue  out  of  its  misfortunes  have  been  hap- 
pier than  was  anticipated  by  its  most  de- 
voted and  sanguine  friends;  and  may  I  not 
congratulate  my  fellow  citizens  of  Texas 
that  they  will  on  tomorrow  salute  the  new 
year  under  better  and  more  propitious 
auspices  for  our  state  than  was  her  lot  to 
enjoy  at  the  beginning  of  the  old  one  now 
about  to  expire?  And  may  I  not  also,  in 
this  pleasing  association,  embracing  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  tender 
my  congratulations  for  the  general  peace 
and  say  truly,  in  the  beautiful  and  express- 
ive language  of  the  Bible,  "The  winter  (of 
our  discontent)  is  gone;  the  rain  is  over 
and  past;  the  time  of  the  springing  of  the 
flowers  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land?" 

We  are  yet,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
stormy  agitations  from  which  the  country 
can  be  relieved  only  by  the  active  exercise 
of  the  most  exalted  virtues.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  every  crisis,  past  and  present,  the 
hand  of  the  all-wise  and  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence is  plainly  traced.  We  are  exempt 
from  the  disaster  of  internecine  or  external 
wars;  universal  health  pervades  the  land; 
the  horn  of  plenty  is  iull;  and  the  foun- 
tains of  religious  life  and  knowledge  are 
open  to  the  humblest  citizen. 

Fbr  these  and  many  other  blessings  so 
conspicuously  dispensed  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  especially  to  our  own  growing  State, 
it  becomes  us  to  address  our  fervent  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  humbly  thanking  Him  that  we  are  yet 
spared  the  distinguished  privilege  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  to  supplicate  His 
guardianship  and  guidance  in  all  future  time 
for  the  preservation  of  that  peace  and  har- 
mony which  makes  the  rich  enjoyment  of 
freedom  so  dear  to  us  all. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  I,  P.  Hans- 
borough  Bell,  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
do  hereby  set  apart  the  first  Thursday  in 
March  next  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  and  recommend  that  the 
same '  be  observed  by  the  people  of  this 
State  by  abstaining  from  all  secular  employ- 
ment; and  all  the  officers  of  the  state  are 
requested  to  close  their  offices  and  tran- 
sact no  business  on  that  day. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  to  be  affixed  at  Austin,  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
and    of    the    independence    of    the    United 


States  the  seventy-fifth,  and  of  Texas  the 
fifteenth. 

By  the  governor:  P.  H.  BelL 

James  Webb,  Secretary  of  State. 

WAS   REMARKABLE   DOCUMENT 

This  first  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  of- 
ficial on  the  ears  of  the  people  of  Texas 
is  a  very  remarkable  document,  from  a 
literary  as  well  as  a  political  and  his- 
toric point  of  view. 

It  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  seated 
piety  and  reveals  a  feeling  of  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  Almighty  God,  and  pours 
out  from  a  full  soul  feelings  of  the  most 
unfeigned  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
in  such  marvelous  plentitude  upon 
the  yoiing  and  undeveloped  country 
whose  directing  he  controlled,  never- 
theless he  turns  aside  and  adverts  to  the 
political  storms  through  which  it  had 
passed,  and  was  still  passing,  and  be- 
comes pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  the  State's  ills  were  all  mat- 
ters of  the  past,  and  fervent  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  henceforward  it  would 
glide  on  a  sea  of  glass. 

Not  only  so,  but  this  rare  old  first 
document  was  prepared  with  great 
thought,  care  and  deliberation.  It 
abounds  in  rhetorical  flourishes,  choice- 
ly chosen  words  and  beautifully  rounded 
periods,  and  bubbles  and  boils  with  a 
degree  of  patriotism  and  love  for  Texas 
that  is  truly  sublime. 

Since  that  memorable  day  more  than 
sixty-two  long  years  have  passed  and 
Pease,  Runnels,  Houston,  Clark,  Lub- 
bock, Murrah,  Hamilton,  Throckmorton, 
Davis,  Coke,  Hubbard,  Roberts,  Ireland, 
Ross,  Hogg,  Culberson,  Sayers,  Lanham 
Campbell  and  Colquitt,  all  the  chief 
executives  the  State  has  had  since  that 
time,  have  emulated  the  example  of 
Governor  Bell,  and  as  the  years  rolled 
by  have  issued  proclamations  fixing  a 
day  when  all  the  people  were  requested 
to  abstain  from  all  work,  assemble  in 
their  respective  places  of  worship  and 
give  thanks  to  God  for  His  manifold 
mercies  and  goodness. 

THANKSGIVING  CUSTOM 

In  the  United  States,  of  which  Texas 
for  seventy  years  has  been  a  part,  the 
custom  is  much  older.  At  Plymouth, 
283  years  ago,  the  Pilgrims  established 
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the  custom  of  an  annual  thanksgiving 
in  America. 

Soon  after  it  became  a  recognized  holi- 
day in  New  England,  generally  replac- 
ing Christmas  as  the  great  family  festi- 
val. 

The  colonial  congress  caught  up  the 
idea  and  passed  resolutions  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  recommending  days 
of  thanksgiving,  and  George  Washing- 
ton, the  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  1789,  aft^r  the  freedom  of  the 


people  had  been  achieved  and  the  pres- 
ent constitution  adopted,  recommended 
a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

Since  1863  the  last  Thursday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  president  as  a  National  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
States  have  acted  in  harmony  with  this 
request,  and  today,  and  for  forty-one 
years  past,  the  people  have  observed  this 
custom,  which  is  unknown  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 


Prolific  ^Uake'^'^   Harrison 

Interesting  Sketch  of  the  Career  of 
One  of  Texas'  Best  Known  Poets 

BY  JOHN  R  SJOLANDER 


POETS  may  come  and  poets  may  go, 
but  some  go  on  forever,  and  in 
this  prolific  class  should  be  in- 
cluded Jacob  Hayne  Harrison  of  Dallas 
— ^familiarly  termed  *  *  Jake, ' ' — whose 
name  has  become  a  by-word  in  South- 


western homes,  where  his  clever  poems 
have  gone  to  help  uphold  the  poetical 
honors  of  the  great  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  bom  in  Rocking- 
ham County,  Virginia,  seven  miles  below 
Harrisonburg,  on  the  **  Valley  Pike/0#C 
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April  26,  1851.  He  comes  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Virginia  Harrisons,  who 
have  furnished  two  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  proud  of  his  an- 
cestry, but  says  he  is  not  sure  that  they 
would  be  proud  of  him,  if  they  knew 
him. 

His  father  was  Daniel  Harrison,  a 
prosperous  Rockingham  County  farmer, 
whose  only  religion  was  to  raise  big 
horses,  work  all  the  time,  tell  the  truth 
and  pay  his  debts.  His  mother  was  Hul- 
dah  B.  Hayne,  the  offspring  of  a  pros- 
perous Pennsylvania-German  family  of 
the  Lutheran  religious  persuasion,  that 
moved  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in 
Rockingham  County,  on  Smith's  Creek, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Keezeltown 
neighborhood,  and  who  had  large  land 
holdings  on  the  North  River,  near  Char- 
lottesville. Huldah  B.  Harrison  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  literary  pursuits 
and  would  no  doubt  have  made  her  mark 
in  the  literary  world  had  not  the  light 
been  so  overshadowed  by  the  twelve  chil- 
dren she  bore  her  husband,  and  the  busy 
life  she  led  as  the  mistress  of  his  hos- 
pitable home.  Jacob  Hayne — named  for 
her  father — ^was  the  second  child,  and 
oldest  son,  and  if  he  has  any  literary 
talent  it  was  inherited  from  her.  She 
was  an  exceptionally  bright  woman. 

Daniel  Harrison  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia, 
to  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  year  1857,  and  from 
Jefferson  County  to  Green  County,  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  fall  of  the  year  1859. 

GREW  UP  IN  BAYS  MOUNTAIN   REGION 
OF   TENNESSEE 

There,  among  the  poetic  scenery  of 
the  Bays  Mountain  region,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  man's  stature, 
even  before  he  reached  man's  age;  and 
there  he  imbibed  the  strong  nature-col- 
oring that  has  since  tinctured  his  whole 
life  and  gathered  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  folk  lore  and  mountaineer 
superstitions  that  pervades  all  his  writ- 
ings. There  in  the  log  cabin  school 
houses  he  obtained  the  slight  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  that  he  has  been 
working  to  a  finish  ever  since,  there  the 
Civil  War  found  him,  took  him  from  the 
school  house  and  put  him  behind  the 
plow,  and  there  it  left  his  father,  dis- 


couraged, broken  in  finance,  and  old, 
when  it  closed,  and  there  he  first  learned 
that  he  was  doomed  to  fight  his  way  in 
life  with  no  more  education  than  he  had 
received  up  to  the  time  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  unless  he  got  it  studying  at 
night — which  happened  frequently — 
after  his  day's  work  was  done. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1868  he  moved 
with  his  father's  family  to  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  his  father  thinking  that  he 
might  regain  his  fallen  fortune  in  a  new 
country,  and  there  he  remained  until  bad 
health  drove  him  to  Texas  in  1874,  his 
father  having  died  in  the  meantime,  as 
well  as  several  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

WAS  PROMINENT  IN   HILL  COUNTY 

After  he  came  to  Texas  he  taught 
school,  played  the  fiddle  for  dances,  led 
the  singing  in  the  Sunday  school,  acted 
as  secretary,  taught  a  class,  and  did  any- 
thing else  useful,  until  his  health  de- 
manded another  change,  when  he  went 
West,  having  stopped  in  Hill  County, 
near  where  Hubbard  City  now  is,  when 
he  first  came  to  tli€  State.  He  remained 
in  the  West  only  long  enough  to  regain 
his  health,  and  then  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  in  Hill  County,  where  he  mar- 
ried, was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
then  justice  of  the  peace  and  county 
commissioner,  all  at  once,  and  as  he  had 
little  to  do,  they  made  him  keep  the  post- 
office  and  edit  the  town  paper,  besides 
running  a  grocery  and  hardware  store, 
marrying  people  and  leading  the  town 
string  band. 

From  Hubbard  City  he  went  to  HilLs- 
boro  to  take  charge  of  the  Hillsboro 
Xews,  a  new  paper  that  had  just  started 
there,  which  he  kept  running  until  it 
was  burned  in  the  spring  of  1884.  He 
remained  in  Hillsboro  until  1886,  having 
the  office  of  city  tax  assessor  and  col- 
lector for  one  term  and  working  in  an 
abstract  office  when  not  busy  at  some- 
thing else. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  he  moved  to 
Gatesville.  He  has  been  living  in  the 
city  of  Dallas  since  1899  and  has  been 
employed  by  the  same  firm  during  all 
the  time  he  has  lived  there.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  great  many  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  a  wide  variety  of  publications. 

A  number  of  these  I  take  pleasure  in 
reproducing : 
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IN  THE  COOL,  DARK  WOODS. 

I  lie  and  muse,  upon  this  mossy  bank. 

Where  lovely  ferns  abound. 
And  listen  to  the  voice  of  woodland  nymphs. 

That  whisper  all  around; 
And  hear  the  rustle  of  their  garments  light. 

Among  the  swaying  trees, 
The  while  I  catch  the  odor  of  their  breath. 

Floating  along  the  breeze; 
And  feel  the  coolness  while  they  fan  my 
brow. 

With  waving  branches  green, 
While  rest  and  peace  come  to  my  mind  and 
heart. 

Wrought  by  this  sylvan  scene. 

Wild  children  of  the  forest  come  anear. 

And  slyly  peep  around — 
All  kindly  wonder— thinking  I  am  dead, 

(I  make  no  move  or  sound). 
And  in  the  beauty  of  their  natures  kind. 

Would  minister  to  me. 
From  frisky  squirrel  on  the  mossy  rocks. 

To  red  bird  in  the  tree; 
While  each  a  hear^felt  nature  pity  shows. 

Devoid  of  fear  or  guile; 
Each  singing  to  the  other  in  his  turn. 

And  all  seem  sad  the  while. 

Oh!  blessed  resting  place,  so  calm  and  cool. 

Where  peace  now  reigns  supreme. 
Could  I  but  lie  for  aye  in  your  embrace. 

And  sleep,  and  sweetly  dream; 
My  life  would  be  one  endless  holiday. 

That  resting  could  not  sate,  ;ij^ 

And  heaven  could  not  tempt  me  from  your 
shade. 

With  all  its  sweet  estate; 
For  ease  and  peace  are  heaven's  sweetest 
Joys, 

And  love,  and  lack  of  fear. 
And    sweet    companionship    with    Nature's 
CJod— 

And  lo!  I  have  them  here! 


WOODLAND  ECHOES. 

Down  the  aisles  and  through  the  gorges. 

Hear  th^  fluting  echoes  glide. 
Changeless  music  of  the  ages. 

Bounding,  soughing,  far  and  wide; 
Songs  of  nymphs  and  woodland  fairies. 

Sung  the  air  while  mortals  sleep. 
Now  a  whisper,  now  a  murmur, 

Now  a  love  note,  low  and  deep. 

Nothing  seems  to  give  them  being. 

Still  they  live,  the  soul  of  sound. 
Noteless  music,  charming  cadence, 

Filling  all  the  space  around; 
Minor  chords  of  sylvan  music, 

Breath  of  woodland  deities, 
Whisperings  of  woodland  fairies. 

Making  love  among  the  trees. 

Could  my  soul  but  catch  their  music. 

Trilling  it  to  mortal  ears. 
Then  as  Nature's  master  singer, 

I  could  move  the  world  to  tears; 
Call  the  guilty  to  repentance. 

Call  the  green  spears  from  the  sod. 
Cause  the  trees  to  leave  in  springtime — 

Call  the  world  again  to  God! 


For  it  must  be  Ood  that  whispers. 

In  the  silent  forest  aisles. 
Sending  forth  his  gracious  promise. 

Till  the  frowning  mountain  smiles; 
While  adown  the  rugged  gorges. 

Wander  formless  sylvan  notes. 
Echoes  of  a  peerless  singing. 

That  must  come  from  angel  throats! 


THAT  BABY  AT  THE   RANCH. 

We've  got  a  baby  at  the  ranch, 

A  squirmin'  little  red  concern, 
'At  keeps  us  all  awake  o'  nights. 

An'  "Shorty"  says  hain't  wo'th  a  dum; 
But  Mary  Ann,  she  loves  the  kid. 

An'  thinks  hit's  purty  as  kin  be. 
An'  somehow,  I'm  obliged  to  own. 

Hit's  got  hitself  right  close  to  me. 

I  love  to  nuss  hit,  when  I'm  in. 

An'  watch  hit  squirm  an'  clinch  hits  fists. 
An'  all  the  time  I'm  nusein'  hit 

Them  lovin'  feelin's  coves  an'  twists 
'Emselves  aroun'  my  heart  so  tight. 

Hit  makes  me  kind  o'  gasp  for  breath. 
An'  makes  me  hope,  an'  kind  o'  pray, 

'At  we  kin  keep  hit  safe  from  death! 

I  never  cuss  aroun'  the  house. 

Nor  holler,  like  I  used  to  do. 
An'  I  have  kind  o'  come  to  think 

Hit's  wrong  for  me  to  drink  an'  chew; 
An'  I've  quit  playin'  poker — yes! 

An'  think  I'll  go  an'  Jine  the  church, 
Jist  I'am  to  be  a  pious  duck. 

An'  leave  the  devil  in  the  lurch! 

That  baby  gal's  the  cause  of  all — 

I  love  the  little  runt,  you  bet — 
An'  when  I  find  my  Mary  Ann 

All  trimblin'  an'  her  eyes  all  wet, 
A-lookin'  love  at  that  thar  kid. 

When  she  don't  know  'at  I'm  about. 
Hit  makes  me  feel  so  good,  you  know, 

I  want  to  wave  my  hat  an'  shout! 

That  kid  has  "rounded  up  the  bunch,'* 

For  even  "Shorty"  comes  an'  grins. 
An'  looks  at  hit,  an'  shakes  'is  heacU 

An'  says:  "Hit's  noisy!"  But  hit  wins     ' 
With  him  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 

An'  though  he  tries  to  keep  hit  hid. 
He  slips  in  ever'  chance  he  gits. 

To  take  a  look  at  "that  thar  kid." 

An'  t'other  day  I  cotch  'im  foul, 

(He  looked  as  sheepish  as  you  please). 
For — hit's  the  truth — ^I  foun'  'im  down 

Beside  the  cradle  on  'is  knees, 
A-gazin'  at  that  kid,  you  know. 

An'  when  I  took  'im  by  surprise. 
He  riz,  a-winkin'  Jist  as  fast. 

An'  they  was  water  in  'is  eyes! 

I  shore  can't  tell  you  why  hit's  so. 

But  all  the  cowboys,  good  an'  bad. 
Since  that  thar  baby's  at  the  ranch. 

Seem  Jist  as  happy,  an'  as  glad; 
An'  each  one  wants  to  nuss  it  some. 

Which  Mary  Ann  don't  like  at  all, 
Bec'ase  they're  awkward,  don't  you  know. 

An'  she's  afeard  they'll  let  it  fall. 
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An'  we — ^that's  me  an  Mary  Ann — 

We  think  they's  nothln'  Uke  that  kid. 
An'  If  we  tried  with  all  our  might, 

We  couldn't  keep  that  notion  hid. 
The  ranch  is  all  we've  got,  of  course. 

Besides  that  baby  gal,  you  know. 
Tit  if  we  had  to  part  with  one, 

The  ranch,  you  bet,  would  have  to  go! 


FIDDLIN'  ATER  SUPPER. 

I  shore  love  to  play  the  fiddle. 

Nearly  any  time  o'  day. 
When  I'm  feelin'  in  the  notion. 

An'  my  fiddle  wants  to  play; 
But  hit's  nicer  a^ter  supper. 

When  my  day's  work's  done,  you  know, 
An'  my  thoughts  gits  solemncholy 

An'  I  play  right  soft  an'  low. 

Then  the  fiddle  seems  to  Jine  in, 

Ldke  your  sweetheart  at  the  gate. 
When  you're  sparkin'  in  the  ev'nin'. 

An'  stay  out  a  little  late; 
An'  my  heart  hit  gits  to  chordin' 

With  the  music  in  the  strings. 
An'  the  fiddle  goes  to  trlmblin'. 

An'  Jist  kind  o'  sobs  an'  sing». 

Then  my  eyes  they  git  to  leakin'. 

An'  my  voice  don't  want  to  speak, 
An'  I  feel  so  awful  happy. 


An'  BO  kind  o'  mild  an'  meek, 
'At  I  love  the  whole  creation 

As  1 4>la7  an'  walk  the  floor. 
An'  Jist  crave  to  own  a  billion, 

So  'at  I  kin  help  the  poor. 

An'  I  most  forgot  to  mention 

'At  my  little  daughter,  Nell, 
Plays  the  chords  upon  the  organ — 

An'  you  bet  she  plays  'em  well — 
An'  most  always  a'ter  supper. 

We  Jist  have  a  Jubilee, 
An'  I  git  as  close  to  heaven. 

As  a  feller  needs  to  be! 

For  my  wife  she'll  set  a-smilin',    . 

An'  the  baby'll  Jump  an'  coo', 
An'  I  feel  so  good  an'  happy, 

'At  I  dunno  what  to  do; 
An'  or  "Nancjr"  an'  the  puppies. 

They  shore  think  the  music's  fine. 
For  they  all  stan'  in  the  entry. 

An'  Jist  wag  thar  tails  an'  whine! 

Now  I  hain't  got  any  I'amin', 

An'  must  labor  for  my  bread. 
An'  I  guess  most  everl>ody 

Will  Jist  laugh  at  what  I've  said; 
But  I  tell  you  thejr's  no  happ'ness 

Like  the  kind  a  fiddle  brings. 
When  hit  trimbles  on  your  bosom. 

An'  Jist  kind  o'  sobs  an'  sings! 


WHEN  TEXAS  WAS  IN  HER  INFANCY 

ALONG  THE  SAN 
ANTONIO  TRAIL 

FURTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF 

GENERAL  J.  H.  GOSGROVE 

Author  of  **Beyon<i  the  Pecoa  When  the  Law  Wm  Not,**  Etc. 


rOM  my  earliest  recollections  I 
have  had  a  fondness  for  the 
society  of  my  elders;  for  those 
who  were  particularly  noted;  for  those 
who  evidenced  intellectual  qualities  not 
common,  and  for  those  from  whose  asso- 
ciations something  could  be  learned. 
Some  persons  I  have  met  who  also  had 


my  characteristics  in  that  regard,  and 
from  them  I  have  added  to  my  store 
some  knowledge  that  has  been  useful  as 
well  as  some  that  was  useless. 

Bom  and  raised  in  a  pioneer  cptintry, 
among  pioneers,  as  we  called  this  then 
unsettled  or  but  partially  settled  coun- 
try and  its  earlier  people,  I  had  much 
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affiliation  with  those  hardy  and  honor- 
able men  who  builded  this  then  far 
Southwest,  Northern  Louisiana  and 
Eastern  Texas. 

In  fact,  my  own  forebears  came  with 
a  colony  that  settled  the  new  town  of 
Minden,  Louisiana,  and  my  earliest  mem- 
ory tablets  have  among  them  the  **  lordly 
Indian"  and  deep  forests  everywhere. 

In^those  years  of  peopling  the  coun- 
try certain  highways  were  the  only 
routes  of  emigration.  To  the  earlier 
Northwest,  when  the  Alleghanies  were 
forged  and  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
settled,  the  National  road,  following  the 
well-known  trail  of  the  preceding  hun- 
ter, and  before  him  the  Indian,  was  trav- 
eled. Farther  south  the  '-war  traces*' 
of  the  tribes  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, or  what  is  now  those  states,  cross- 
ing the  Appalachian  range  from  both 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  were  those 
which  were  followed  by  the  pioneer  who 
aided  Boone,  and  those  who  came  with 
him  by  the  Virginia  road,  which  Brad- 
dock  builded  when  he  went  to  defeat 
and  death,  and  those  who  founded  Ten- 
nessee, with  the  Shelbys,  the  Joneses,  etc. 
Note  how  all  these  routes  are  but  ex- 
pansions of  the  trails  marked  by  the 
aborigines,  and  perhaps  they  were  sug- 
gested to  the  Indian  by  migrating  game. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  the  same  route- 
rule  prevailed,  and  the  ''buffalo  trace,'' 
by  which  in  season  the  buffalo  ranged 
from  the  winter  swept  plains  of  Texas 
to  the  cane  swamps  of  Louisiana,  there 
to  fatten  as  a  spoil  for  the  Indian  hun- 
ter when  summer  lured  them  back  to 
the  flowers  and  the  meads  beyond  the 
Brazos,  evolved  into  the  San  Antonio 
Trail,  over  which  Louisiana  was  first 
peopled  or  at  least  that  portion  now  with- 
in the  state's  boundaries.  New  Orleans 
and  below  came  after,  for  the  original 
settlers  of  Louisiana  came  from  Spain 
via  Mexico  and  this  trail. 

ROAD  WAS  PLAINLY  MARKED 

In  my  boyhood 's  earlier  days  this  road 
was  as  well  marked  as  any  railroad  of 
today,  for  in  the  section  and  in  the  times 
its  importance  was  all  essential.  It  was 
the  road  which  led  by,  to  and  from  a 
commerce  of  much  magnitude,  and  to 
''lands  which  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,"  where  homes  awaited  the  hardy, 
tEe  industrious  and  the  brave. 

Population  and  railroads  have  in  the 


traveling  years  superceded  the  less  cul- 
tured frontiersman  and  his  ruder  route 
of  migration,  and  unless  through  the 
older  settlers  one  hardly  ever  hears  its 
name  mentioned. 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  was  its  east- 
em  terminal;  hence  the  voyager,  what- 
ever his  purpose,  went  to  the  sea  by  ca- 
noe down  the  Red  River,  or  continuing 
landward,  found  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Natchez,  over  the  old  but  newer  *  *  Har- 
risonburg Road."  After  the  canoe  and 
the  bateau  came  the  steam  water  craft, 
and  the  lines  of  steamboats  went  to  both 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  Over  the 
later  lines  came  the  most  of  the  Texas 
emigration  of  the  '30s  and  the  '408,  par- 
ticularly that  which  left  the  new  South- 
em  States  for  the  newer  still.  I  knew 
some  old  Natchez  packet  steamboat  cap- 
tains, and  they  have  related  to  me  won- 
drous stories  of  those  pioneers. 

INDIANS  WERE  PEACEABLE 

The  Indians  who  lived  and  claimed  the 
section  of  East  Texas  and  North  Loui- 
siana were  peaceable,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  outrage  or  outbreak  commit- 
ted by  them.  They  were  here  until  I 
was  old  enough  to  attend  school,  and 
the  school  boys  and  girls  were  a  mixture 
of  race,  to  be  sure.  There  were  Span- 
ish, French,  English,  Mexican  and  In- 
dian, and  mongrels  of  the  Lord-knows- 
what  blood.  We  played  and  romped  in 
democratic  unity,  however,  and  dreamed 
not  of  a  race  problem. 

The  Indians  generally  lived  in  towns 
and  were  largely  agricultural,  though, 
of  course,  there  were  among  them  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen.  One  of  their  largest 
towns  was  near  where  Fort  Jessup,  Sa- 
bine Parish,  Louisiana,  now  stands.  It 
was  on  Stoker's  Creek  and  there  were 
**rich"  Indians  among  them.  I  visited 
their  village  and  once  remained  with 
them  over  night.  The  older  Choctaw 
village,  the  site  of  which  was  the  present 
oil  mill  grounds  near  Natchitoches,  was 
no  longer  in  existence  within  my  remem- 
brance. It  was  here  that  La  Salle  found 
them  in  1687,  and  from  which  place  his 
last  letters  to  civilization  were  addressed. 
The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  in  build- 
ing below  the  old  mill,  exhumed  much 
of  the  material  buried  with  their  dead, 
but  no  human  remains  were  found.  I 
was  nearly  six  years  old  when  the  final 
removal  of  the  Indians  too 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  river  bank  in 
front  of  Natchitoches,  lined  with  steam- 
boats and  the  front  street  filled  with 
gaudily-dressed  Indians  and  their  trap- 
pings. 

They  were  a  large  population  and  their 
trade  in  pelts,  tobacco,  dried  meats,  tal- 
low, beeswax,  hides,  beef  cattle,  baskets 
and  dressed  skins  was  large  and  remu- 
nerative. After  their  deportation  many 
business  men  left  and  houses  were  closed. 
It  took  time  to  fill  the  gap,  and  then 
the  character  of  the  commerce  succeed- 
ing was  altogether  different,  bringing 
in  a  new  order  of  business  men. 

Let  anyone  who  urges  the  deportation 
of  six  or  eight  million  negroes  dwell  on 
the  business  smash  that  would  follow. 

WHITE    IMMIGRATION    CAME    RAPIDLY 

The  stream  of  white  emigration 
flowed  on.  In  a  few  years,  remarkably 
few,  the  Indian  was  forgotten.  Some 
remained,  and  their  language,  once  a 
required  recommendation,  together  with 
Spanish  and  French,  for  a  clerk  or  any 
young  man  in  business,  lapsed  into  des- 
uetude. The  last  of  the  whites  to  speak 
it  was  a  wealthy  planter  of  Natchitoches 
Parish,  but  a  few  years  dead,  who  kept 
some  Indian  families  to  hunt  for  him  to 
his  last  days.  Scrap  books  in  old  fami- 
lies yet  contain  Indian  words  with  cor- 
responding English  tii^tnslations,  such 
as  **we  boys"  all  kept  in  that  long  ago. 

Along  this  trace  tiiere  were  towns  of 
more  or  less  importance.  Sabine  Town, 
on  the  Sabine  River,  was  the  fifty-mile 
stage  coach  change — ^just  as  railroad 
runs  now  are.  Drivers  were  exchanged 
and  coaches  also.  These  were  generally 
*'18  Passenger  Troy,''  and  with  that 
number  on  the  **way  bill,''  and  there 
were  seldom  less,  at  10  cents  per  mile 
fare  for  each,  one  can  judge  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  line.  Besides,  they  had 
mail  contracts,  and  a  full  loaded  coach 
each  way  daily  was  the  rule.  Some  went 
to  Texas  then  to  look,  some  to  find  out, 
and  many  to  stay.  Of  course  there  were 
complaints  of  many  things,  but  the  com- 
plaining generally  fared  worse  at  home. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  return- 
ing ** movers"  camped  in  the  public 
square  of  a  North  Louisiana  town.  The 
man  complained  of  Texas  water,  land 
and  air,  but  his  wife,  with  a  snuff  mop 
in  her  mouth  and  nursing  the  sixth  or 
eighth   from  the  first  like  Wilkie  Col- 


lins' ''damp  woman"  in  **Poor  Miss 
Finch,"  was  loud  against  the  ''society." 
Nothing  for  a  "lady."  Just  then  their 
dog  "foraged"  one  of  the  pots  near  the 
camp  fire,  when  she  yelled  in  that  shrill 
North  Geor^a  voice  that  used  to  call  us 
Confederates  down  when  we  went  bee 
gum  foraging: 

"Come  outen  them  pots,  you  d — ^n 
nasty,  stinkin'  flop-eared  hound!" 

So  you  see  there  were  complaints  and 
complaints. 

NAMES    THAT    MADE    TEXAS    FAMOUS 

The  other  towns  were  Milam,  San  Au- 
gustine, Chereno,  Melrose  and  Nacog- 
doches. Dear  old  Nacogdoches.  I  shsdl 
remember  it  always.  What  a  wealth 
center,  and  more,  what  an  intellectual 
population!  The  Stars,  Emorys,  Bar- 
rets, Arnolds,  Linns,  Stearns,  Baguets, 
Taylors,  Harrises,  Clarks,  Ochiltrees, 
Pollocks,  Hydes,  Shanks,  Busks  and 
others.  Splendid  families  that  then  con- 
tributed in  General  Busk,  the  Senator,  to 
the  galaxy  of  the  greatest  of  our  states- 
men, and  in  the  others  to  the  soldiers, 
business  and  professional  men,  whose  de- 
scendents  are  with  us  yet,  adorning  all 
walks  of  life.  And  I  knew  their  fore- 
bears. Heighho!  Is  life  so  long  as  thist 

In  those  days  the  frontier's  dress, 
adapted  from  the  Mexican,  was  gaudy  in 
the  extreme.  Apparelled  in  this,  with 
red  sash,  pistol  and  Bowie  knife  in  belt, 
and  rifle  in  hand,  scores  of  their  like, 
in  dress  at  least,  came  down  to  the  days 
of  my  early  recollections,  when  the 
thieves  who  had  pestered  East  Texas 
had  become  a  joke,  for  in  the  mix-up  of 
thief,  moderator  and  regulator,  Texas 
had  come  to  get  a  bad  name — so  bad' that 
the  bar  used  to  tell  of  it  in  this  wise : 

A  new  arrival  from  the  States  bur- 
glarized a  lonely  store,  was  caught  and 
not  hanged  as  was  usual,  because  at  that 
time  the  State  was  enjoying  a  temporary 
bit  of  law,  was  brought  to  regular  trial 
before  the  courts  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
Judge  W.  B.  Ochiltree  was  employed  to 
defend  the  burglar,  who  admitted  to  his 
attorney  his  guilt,  with  the  statement  to 
the  judge  to  "git  me  off  as  easy  as  you 
kin."  Ochiltree,  with  his  usual  puff 
and  snort,  replied:  "Man,  if  you  are 
guilty  and  have  no  proof  to  otherwise 
offer,  why  don 't  you  run  for  it  t "  "  Bun, 
hell,"  said  the  client,  "where  in  Gtod's 
name  can  I  run  toT    Ain't.I  iiLTfiMsi*' 
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''NEUTRAL  GROUND'' 

The  neutral  ground  from  the  Rio  Hon- 
do, a  few  miles  west  of  Natchitoches,  to 
the  Sabine  River,  quite  fifty  miles,  was 
a  dangerous  country,  because  both  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States  claimed  it,  the 
one  holding  the  Rio  Hondo  as  the  boun- 
dary, the  other  the  Sabine  River.  Texas 
then  was  a  Mexican  province,  and  its 
revolution  not  dreamed  of.  Before  that 
it  had  been  part  of  Spain's  American 
possessions  along  with  Mexico,  which  we 
had  ceded  her  by  treaty  for  the  Florida 
parishes  in  Louisiana  and  the  Mobile 
country  claimed  by  Spain  as  part  of  her 
Florida  colony.  This  neutral  ground 
was  infested  by  cutthroats,  footpads  and 
thieves  of  all  degree.  Their  depreda- 
tions have  come  to  us  of  the  older  people 
as  a  tradition  and  searches  for  buried 
treasure,  despoiled  from  pack  trains 
from  Mexico,  was  but  a  few  years  ago. 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations,  and 
because  Mexico  refused  to  police  that 
section,  General  Zachary  Taylor  moved 
by  order  to  the  middle  ground  and  built 
Fort  Jessup,  which  became  in  time,  and 
up  to  the  Mexican  War,  a  garrison  re- 
plete with  health  and  pleasure. 

THE  DECISION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS 

This  neutral  ground  was  created  by 
an  agreement  between  General  James 
Wilkinson  and  Governor  Herrera  of  the 
Province  of  Texas,  which  explained  that 
"until  the  question  of  boundary  between 
the  two  governments  was  settled,  all  the 
territory  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Ar- 
royo Hondo  should  be  neutral  ground, 
not  to  be  occupied  by  either  party.'' 
Both  governments,  the  Mexican  and  our 
own,  approved  this  agreement,  as  the 
annals  of  1806  will  show,  and  thus  dedi- 
cated a  strip  of  country  quite  fifty  miles 
wide  to  all  the  crimes  in  the  decalogue. 

And  the  criminals  and  their  acts  were 
not  a  few,  while  their  influence  was  cor- 
rupting. Magee,  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Point     Military     Academy,     had    been 


caught. in  the  toils  of  these  freebooters, 
and  while  commanding  a  detachment  de- 
tailed to  guard  a  treasure  pack  train, 
abandoned  his  convoy  to  the  robbers.  The 
amount  secured  was  so  very  large  that  it 
could  not  pass  unnoticed  and  two  of  the 
robbers  were  arrested  in  Natchitoches, 
then  a  garrison  town  of  much  impor- 
tance. Legal  proceedings  were  not  much 
regarded,  the  prisoners  were  tied  up  and 
whipped,  with  a  view  to  making  them 
disclose  their  associates.  The  fire  or- 
deal was  also  applied,  but  no  disclosures 
could  be  obtained.  Then  the  civil  au- 
thorities claimed  them,  they  were  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  prison  term. 

While  serving  their  terms  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  began  and,  wanting  en- 
listments, they  were  offered  a  pardon 
to  engage.  One  of  them,  a  man  named 
White,  accepted  the  offer;  the  other  re- 
mained in  prison  until  his  term  expired, 
reclaimed  his  booty  and  his  friend's  (t) 
buried  on  the  La  Nan  Creek,  took  it  to 
Georgia,  invested  it  in  negroes,  reformed 
his  manners,  came  to  Texas  afterwards 
with  Austin  colonists  and  died  in  the 
'40 's,  **much  respected."  The  manu- 
script from  which  I  take  this  story  fails 
to  name  this  reformed  looter  of  the  neu- 
tral ground,  but  blazons  poor  White's, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

But  there  are  brighter  sides  to  the  an- 
nals of  the  old  San  Antonip  Trail,  than 
that  of  regulators,  moderators  and  the 
like.  Peaceful  days  came  when  popu- 
lation increased  and  Texas  became 
one  of  us.  Along  the  trail  sprang  up 
farms  and  towns  and  trade.  The  reg- 
ular wagoner  with  his  mule  or  ox  team 
trains  moving  at  stated  times,  transport- 
ed freight  from  Red  River,  and  produce 
to  that  stream.  The  quick-moving  stage 
coach,  with  ten  mile  stations,  bowled  one 
rapidly  from  water  transport  landings 
to  all  points  in  Texas.  True,  they  were 
not  so  fast  as  the  modem  railroad,  but 
then  the  men  of  those  times  were  con- 
tent with  a  slower  and  a  less  noisy  tenure 
of  life. 


SHE  DID  HER  BEST 

Ida — But  maybe  he  was  bashful.  You  should  have  thrown  out  some  hint  that 
a  kiss  would  not  be  objectionable. 

May — ^I  did  everything  possible.  I  told  him  I  was  so  hoarse  that  I  couldn't 
scream,  no  matter  what  happened.  Digitized  by  VcjOOQlC 
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TEXANS  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  tbeir  State  has  been  included 
in  the  route  of  William  H.  Crane, 
who  began  his  fiftieth  season  on  the 
American  stage  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  September  30. 

**This  is  my  golden  jubilee  season/' 
said  Mr.  Crane.  ''I  made  my  debut  in 
Utica,  July  13,  1863,  with  the  Holman 
Opera  Company.  I  remained  with  that 
organization  for  eight  years,  and  then 
played  with  the  Oates  Opera  Company 
for  four  more. 

^*It  was  in  1877  that  I  became  a  co- 
star  with  Stuart  Robson.  We  played 
together  eleven  years.  In  all  these  years 
on  the  legitimate  stage  I  was  associated 
with  Joseph  Brooks.  I  feel  just  as  well 
as  I  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  hope 
to  find  one  more  play  with  a  good  strong 
character  worth  playing — a  man  with 
something  worth  saying. ' ' 

Mr.  Crane  will  be  seen  in  Texas  in  his 
political  play,  **The  Senator  Keeps 
House." 


"THERE    is    NO    EXPERT    JUDGMENT," 
SAYS  COHAN 

**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  expert 
judgment  when  it  comes  to  picking 
plays,''  said  George  M.  Cohan  the  other 
day.  "Nobody  in  the  wide  world  can 
predict  the  future  of  a  stage  story  as 
told  by  its  author,  either  from  reading 
the  'script,  watching  it  in  rehearsal,  or 
seeing  the  finished  product  at  a  dress 
rehearsal.  No  manager  or  any  house 
full  of  'em  can  do  this,  and,  least  of  all, 
the  man  who  writes  the  play.  That  is 
why  I  never  predict,  and  that  is  the 
reason,  when  my  friends  asked  me  about 
my  new  comedy,  'Broadway  Jones,'  that 
I  said  to  them:  'Wait — wait  until  the 
morning  after  it  is  produced.  The  pub- 
lic will  tell  you  even  if  the  papers 
don't' 

''Lots  of  people  have  credited  me  with 


the  attribute  of  self-assurance.  I  have 
read  it  hundreds  of  times — 'Cohan  is 
so  cock-sure  of  himself,'  etc. — when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  as  nervous  and 
uncertain  about  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  a  new  play  of  mine  is  on  the 
way  as  the  veriest  novice  at  the  cradling 
of  his  first  effort. 

"The  high-brow  word  used  to  desig- 
nate this  feeling  as '  temperament, '  when, 
in  reality,  it  is  just  plain  every-day 
'scared-to-deathness.'  Of  course,  one 
must  preserve  stage  ethics  while  building 
a  play — at  least,  one  thinks  one  must, 
but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  plays  get 
over,  and  get  over  strong,  whose  authors 
violated  every  set  rule  of  the  theatre, 
and  who,  quite  apparently,  had  th^rown 
stage  tradition  to  the  four  winds.  How 
do  you  account  for  that,  Mr.  High-brow? 

"To  my  mind,  any  play,  whether  com- 
edy, farce,  melodrama,  comic  opera  or 
musical  comedy,  to  be  successful  must 
have  a  touch  of  heart  in  it — a  human 
throb,  so  to  speak.  It  need  not  be  an 
actual  tear  nor  yet  a  real  sob — ^nothing 
so  strenuous  as  that,  but  just  a  little 
thread  of  human  nature  woven  in  nat- 
urally. If  one  can  manage  this  in  the 
superstructure  of  a  play  it  has  a  ten  to 
one  chance  to  win." 


CHARLOTTE  WALKER  TO  TOUR 
SOUTHWEST 

Charlotte  Walker,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  has  resumed 
her  tour  in  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine,"  a  dramatization  of  John  Fox, 
Jr.  's,  popular  novel  of  the  same  title  by 
Eugene  Walter.  After  her  run  at  Mc- 
Vicker's  Theatre,  Chicago,  Miss  Walker 
will  be  seen  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  and  will  then  make  a  tour  of  the 
Southern  territory,  including  Texas, 
which  she  has  not  visited  in  several  sea- 
sons. "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine"  is  a  massive  production  and  Mr 
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Walter  is  said  to  have  retained  all  of 
the  dramatic  interest  and  local  color  of 
the  Cumberland  hills,  in  which  the  story 
of  the  play  is  laid. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  NIBLOS 

A  cablegram  announcing  the  fact  that 
George  M.  Cohan's  comedy,  *'Get  Rich 
Quick  Wallingf ord, ' '  had  been  given  its 
premier  in  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
on  Saturday  night,  August  3,  by  J.  C. 
Williamson,  and  signed  by  that  Antipo- 
dean manager,  was  received  recently  by 
Cohan  &  Harris,  relates  that  the  piece 
scored  a  tremendous  success,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Niblo  in  the  role  of  J.  Rufus  Wall- 
ingford,  and  Josephine  Cohan  as  Fanny, 
were  accorded  tremendously  cordial  re- 
ceptions on  their  first  entrance  and  re- 
peatedly cheered  as  the  play  progressed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Niblo  (Josephine 
Cohan),  who  appeared  in  Texas  in 
**The  Fortune  Hunter"  last  season, 
are  under  a  six-months'  contract  to 
Manager  Williamson,  who  also  has  an 
option  on  its  renewal,  which  calls 
for  this  clever  couple  to  tour  as  stars 
in  **Get  Rich  Quick  Wallingford'' 
and  **The  Fortune  Hunter''  over  the 
Williamson  circuit  of  playhouses  there. 
When  this  is  fulfilled  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Niblo  plan  to  complete  their  circle  of 
the  globe  on  pleasure  bent,  returning  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Europe. 

Appearing  with  Mr.  Niblo  in  the  Wall- 
ingford  play,  in  the  role  of  Blackie  Daw, 
is  another  actor  well-known  in  Texas — 
none  other  than  our  old  comedy  friend, 
Harry  Carson  Clarke,  who  has  stopped 
his  globe-trotting  long  enough  to  renew 


his   acquaintance 
from  the  rear. 


with    the   footlights 


ARBUCKLE  GOES  BACK  TO  HIS  OLD 
LOVE 

Maclyn  Arbuckle,  erstwhile  Texan,  has 
opened  up  his  long  season  in  the  role  of 
''Slim''  Hoover  in  Klaw  &  Erlanger's 
production  of  **The  Round  Up."  Mr. 
Arbuckle  is  headed  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  he  will  play  the  autumn  season. 
In  all  probability  **The  Round  Up," 
with  Arbuckle  in  his  famous  part  of  the 
fat  sheriff,  will  go  to  London. 

NOTES  OF  THE  PLAYERS 

Walker  Whiteside  will  be  seen  in  Tex- 
as during  the  winter  in  his  Japanese 
play,  '*The  Typhoon." 

Texas  audiences  will  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  the  stamp  of  their  ap- 
proval on  *'The  Pink  Lady,"  which,  for 
some  reason,  failed  to  reach  the  South- 
west last  season. 

*' Every  woman,"  staged  with  all  the 
lavishness  of  the  average  Savage  produc- 
tion, and  with  practically  all  of  the  origi- 
nal cast,  is  booked  over  the  Texas  cir- 
cuit. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  new  play  is  called  *'The 
High  Road"  and  the  title  was  selected 
from  among  two  hundred  or  more  that 
were  listed  as  possibilities.  Edward 
Sheldon,  the  author,  quite  gave  up  the 
task  and  the  selection  of  "The  High 
Road"  came  about  entirely  by  accident. 
It  is  thought,  however,  to  be  particularly 
applicable  to  the  play. 


A  QUIBBLER 

"These  people  obey  the  letter,  perhaps,  but  they  don't  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
law." 

The  speaker.  Commissioner  Rhinelander  Waldo  of  New  York,  was  discussing 
certain  troublesome  and  wily  transgressors.  He  continued: 

"And  they  don't  even  interpret  the  letter  of  the  law  correctly.  They  and  their 
attorneys  quibble  like  the  young  man  in  Pike  County. 

"A  young  man  and  his  girl  were  strolling  in  a  Pike  County  meadow  last  month 
when  a  bull  dashed  down  upon  them. 

"  *Stay  here  and  protect  my  retreat,'  cried  the  girl.  'You  know,  Reggie, 
you've  often  said  you'd  face  death  for  my  sake.' 

"But  Reggie,  who  had  already  sprinted  fifty  yards  called  back  over  his  shoul- 
der: 

"  'Do  you  call  that  bull  dead?'  " 
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THE  WOMAN 

MANY  plays  have  been  novelized 
and  many  novels  have  been 
dramatized,  but  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  a  satisfactory  result  is  ob- 
tained. However,  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hiine  has  turned  the  trick.  **The  Wo- 
man," made  into  a  novel  by  him  from 
the  play  of  the  same  name  by  William 
C.  DeMille,  stands  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  before  it  all  prejudice  must  be 
thrown  tQ  the  winds.  Mr.  Terhune  has 
succeeded  in  combining  the  dramatic 
quality  of  the  play  with  a  superb  literary 
quality  furnished  by  himself,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  engrossing  book  which  stands 
entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  its  present  form  **The  Wo- 
man" will  achieve  the  same  prominence 
among  readers  of  fiction  as  it  did  among 
theatre-goers  when  produced  by  David 
Belasco. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  inter- 
est in  which  this  story  is  very  strong, 
and  both  are  lines  in  which  the  public 
as  a  whole  is  concerned  and  with  which 
it  is  at  present  much  engaged — the  ma- 
chine in  politics  and  woman  in  her  in- 
finite variety.  Both  are  treated  not  only 
in  a  manner  that  absorbs  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  but  with  great  fairness 
and  due  sense  of  proportion.  There  is 
nothing  hysterical  or  ultra-pious  in  the 
attitude  of  the  author  toward  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  fellows,  nor  is  there  any 
exaggerated  pity  for  them;  any  confu- 
sion of  right  and  wrong,  any  blinking 
at  the  fact  that  punishment  inevitably 


follows  sin,  and  that  grown  people  gen- 
erally know  that  fact  when  they  run  into 
wrong  doing,  and  have,  therefore,  no 
right  to  complain  when  they  have  "to 
take  their  medicine."  In  short,  it  is  a 
human  document  which  Mr.  Terhune  has 
prepared — a  document  treated  with  ex- 
cellent taste,  to  be  sure — ^but  one  which 
does  not  seek  to  idealize  or  to  follow 
false  ethics*  merely  for  the  sake  of  ro- 
mance. On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
found  the  good  side  of  his  characters 
and  even  the  machine  politicians  are 
shown  with  all  the  good  qualities  that 
many,  probably  all  of  them,  possess. 

The    Bobbs-Merrill    Company    issues 
the  new  volume. 

"THE  JINGO" 
The  name  of  George  Randolph  Ches- 
ter on  the  title  page  of  a  book  is  always 
assurance  that  several  hours  of  keen  en- 
joyment lie  between  the  covers.  His 
new  story,  **The  Jingo,"  just  issued  by 
the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  story  concerns  Jimmy 
Smith,  a  live-wire  American,  schooled 
on  Broadway  and  bubbling  over  with 
the  spirit  of  Yankee  progress,  who  suf- 
fers shipwreck  and  lands  by  a  miracle 
on  the  coast  of  Isola.  This  island,  pro- 
tected by  coral  reefs  on  one  side  and  im- 
passable mountains  on  the  other,  has 
never  been  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  intelligent, 
kindly  people  ruled  by  a  king  of  the 
good-fellow  type,  who  wears  the  title  of 
*'01d  Scout,"  conferred  on  him  by  Jim- 
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my,  with  graceful  dignity.  There  is  a 
princess,  too,  the  loveliest  girl  imagin- 
able, with  big  dreamy  eyes  and  a  wealth 
of  fluffy  hair.  Jimmy  calls  her  **  Betsy 
Ann." 

But  the  Isolians  live  in  primitive  style. 
They  have  no  glass  in  their  windows 
and  no  safety  razors.     Their  dress  is 


*' Tampering  With  Trifles,''  has  long 
been  pne  of  the  editorial  features  of  the 
Houston  Post,  has  issued  in  book  form 
through  the  Southwest  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Houston,  his  now  famous  poem, 
*'  The  Old  Wash  Place. "  Riley  at  his  best 
has  done  nothing  finer  than  this.  The 
homely  appeal  of  all  of  Mr.  Lewis'  work 


By 
Judd  Mor timer  Lewis 

FACSIMILE  or  THE  HANDSOME  COVER  DESIGN  OF  "THE  OLD  WASH  PLACE." 


the  Grecian  toga  and  trade  is  at  a  stand- 
still because  there  is  no  style  rivalry 
among  the  women.  The  chug  of  the  ben- 
zine buggy  has  never  been  heard  and 
the  people  have  never  tasted  the  supreme 
joy  of  a  home  run  in  the  ninth  with  the 
bases  full. 

But  Jimmy  Smith  was  not  looking  for 
the  simple  life.  With  a  brain  that 
worked  like  chain  lightning  he  started  in 
to  treat  Isola  to  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

"THE   OLD  WASH   PLACE" 
Judd    Mortimer   Lewis,    the    famous 
poet  of  the  Southland,  whose  column, 


is  again  reflected  in  this,  his  latest  ef- 
fort. The  book  is  issued  both  in  regular 
and  autograph  editions. 

"A  VIOLET  WREATH" 

''A  Violet  Wreath''  is  the  title  of  a 
pretty  little  volume  of  verse  by  Edward 
Lancaster  Wilson,  whose  contributions 
have  appeared  for  some  time  in  various 
publications.  The  volume  is  tastefidly 
arranged  and  printed  in  an  artistic  man- 
ner by  the  Standard  Printing  &  Litho- 
graphing Company  of  Houston.  The 
poems  contained  therein  will  no  doubt 
be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the 
admirers  of  the  author. 
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THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE. 

—^  jHE  December  Texas  Magazine  will  be  thoroughly  alive  with 
I  Texas  subjects  on  questions  both  pertinent  and  entertain- 

ing, including  authoritative  articles  on  various  subjects. 
Charles  L.  Parsons,  chief  mineral  chemist  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  contributes  an  article  entitled 
*'The  Conservation  of  Our  Mineral  Resources.'*   Mr.  Parsons  goes 
about  his  subject  in  a  business-like  way  and  his  remarks  are  both 
impressive  and  sensible. 

STORY  OF  AUSTIN'S  DAM 

** Austin's  Great  Dam,"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Will  L.  Vin- 
ing.  **The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,''  is  an  article  of  more  than  a  little 
historical  interest,  by  B.  R.  Buffham,  and  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  along  the  route. 

"Will  T.  Hale  and  His  Work,"  is  the  title  of  a  sketch  of  the 
famous  Tennessee  poet.  '^Some  Sidelights  on  Stephen  F.  Austin," 
by  Clarence  C.  Coyle,  *'The  Railroads  and  the  Farmers,"  by  H.  P. 
Attwater,  and  other  articles,  will  round  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  we  have  issued. 


0 


.  THE  LAST  OF  BOBBY  PECKINPAUGH 

In  the  way  of  fiction  we  will  have  "What  Happened  in  Panama," 
the  sixth  and  last  of  the  Bobby  Pecldnpaugh  stories;  "The  Objective 
View,"  by  Gelett  Burgess;  a  Christmas  tale  by  William  Harper  Dean, 
and  a  generous  installment  of  "The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star." 

The  departments  will  be  up  to  their  usual  standard,  and  there 
will  be  a  number  of  sketches  of  people  in  the  public  eye  scattered 
through  the  magazine. 

— Harry  Van  Demark. 
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THE  CITY  OF   ROSES 

The  Light  of  Corsicana  is  Not  Hidden  Under  a  Bushel 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


?? 


OIL  may  come ;  oil  may  go,  but  Cor- 
sicana will  go  on  forever.  With 
her  15,000  population,  Corsi- 
cana, the  county  seat  of  Navarro  County, 
is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Texas  as  '  *  The  City  of  Roses. ' ' 
Several  years  ago,  when  oil  was  first 
''brought  in"  in  Texas  she  was  known 
as  **The  Oil  City.''  Notwithstanding 
the  gushers  of  newer  oil  fields  have 
dimmed  the  luster  of  the  Corsicana  field 
somewhat  her  factories  still  operate ;  the 
city  continues  to  grow  and  the  citizens 
are  a  happy,  contented  and  prosperous 
people. 

Corsicana  is  known  as  a  factory  town. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  plants  for  the 
manufacturing  of  oil  drilling  rigs  and 
machinery  is  located  here.  The  output 
of  this  plant,  together  with  other  indus- 
trial plants  of  the  city,  aggregate  $2,500,- 
000  annually. 

The  business  section  of  the  city  is 
paved  and  good  sidewalks  predominate 
in  both  the  business  and  residence  sec- 
tions. 

''Patronize  home  industries.''  is  a 
motto  that  hangs  on  the  wall  of  every 
home  in  the  city.    The  citizens  practice 


what  they  preach,  and  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  loyalty  of  their  customers  by  giv- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  some  mighty 
large  and  up-to-date  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise from  which  to  make  selections. 

The  stability  of  the  city  is  indicated  by 
the  banking  institutions.  The  four  banbg 
of  the  city  are  capitalized  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  Recent  reports  show  $2,000,- 
000  on  deposit  in  the  banks,  subject  to 
check. 

The  city  has  excellent  railroad  facili- 
ties. Three  trunk  lines — the  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley,  Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral. St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  rail- 
roads— affording  ample  passenger  and 
freight  transportation  facilities,  radiat- 
ing to  and  from  practically  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

A  slight  idea  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  importance  of  the  city  may 
be  gained  by  the  following  civic  statis- 
tics. Corsicana  has  68  two-story  business 
houses;  14  three-story  buildings;  a  Car- 
negie library ;  a  handsome  Federal  build- 
ing; a  score  of  wholesale  houses;  elec- 
tric plant ;  up-to-date  street  railway ;  an 
abundance  of  natural  gas;  ice  factory 
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and  cold  storage  plant;  water  and  sewer  shops;  two  saddle  and  harness  factories; 

^stem  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city ;  metal  shingle  factory ;  three  sheet  metal 

two  fire  stations  and  modem  department  works ;  foundry  and  machine  shop ;  two 

which   uses  steam   fire   engine   as   well  cotton  oil  mills;  three  gins;  a  large  com- 


SCENES  IN  CORSICANA. 

as  chemical  and  other  apparatus;  large  press;  two  cotton  yards;  cotton  factory 
city  park;  two  sanitariums  which  treat  with  5000  spindles  and  150  looms;  two 
hundreds  of  patients  from  all  parts  of  daily  newspapers,  both  receiving  tele- 
the  State ;  thoroughly  equipped  nata-  graph  news  service ;  two  weekly  newspa- 
torium;  two  grist  mills;   two  machine     pers;  one  semi-weekly  newspanftrj  two 
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extensive  brick  plants;  business  college; 
eight  brick  school  buildings ;  thirteen  re- 
ligious denominations ;  steam  laundry  , 
numerous  fraternal  and  insurance  or- 
ders; 168  automobiles,  45  miles  of  side- 
walks ;  two  garages ;  four  livery  stables ; 
overalls  factory. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  tax 
rate  of  Corsicana  is  lower  than  any  city 
of  its  class  in  the  State. 

On  beautiful  sites  adjacent  to  the  city 
are  two  magnificent  monuments:  one  to 
the  State  of  Texas;  one  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
of  Texas.  Both  monuments  are  orphan 
a^lums.  The  State  institution,  at  this 
time,  houses  600  inmates;  the  Odd  Pel- 
lows  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Ilome,  300. 

A  modem,  pay-as-y ou-enter  street  rail- 
way system  gives  good  service  to  prac- 
tically all  sections  of  the  city,  and  with- 
in the  next  12  months  the  Dallas- W.aco- 
Corsicana  Interurban  Railway  will  be  in 
operation  between  the  points  named. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  city  is 
the  pride  of  the  citizens,  and  the  scholas- 
tic census  shows  that  2338  children  of 
the  city  are  entitled  to  attend  free. 
There  are  eight  large  brick  school  build- 
ings, well  located,  well  ventilated,  well 
heated  in  winter  and  splendidly  fur- 
nished. A  superintendent  and  a  corps 
of  44  teachers  is  required  to  bring  up 
the  different  departments  to  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  city.  The  high  school 
ranks  high  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
State  University. 

There  are  a  dozen  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  city  and  nine  of  these  wor- 
ship in  handsome  brick  churches.  In  re- 
ligious and  educational  matters  the  citi- 
zens are  very  enthusiastic.  They  are 
zealous  for  the  work  of  their  schools,  of 
their  churches;  their  societies;  their 
beautiful  Carnegie  library;  their  music 
clubs,  and  in  fact,  all  things  which  they 
believe  will  benefit  the  people  or  the 
town. 

Navarro  County  has  an  area  of  1055 
square  miles,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  of  the  famous  black  land,  noted 
for  the  abundance  in  which  it  produces 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa  and  all 
of  what  are  known  as  the  heavy  crops. 
The  remainder  is  divided  between  the 
loam  and  the  sandy  loam,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  crops,  produces  fruit 
and  truck  of  all  sorts  in  abundance. 

An  idea  of  what  the  soil  will  do  in 


the  production  of  heavy  crops  can  be 
gotten  from  the  report  of  the  Navarro 
County  Boys'  Com  Club,  which  shows 
that  the  youngsters  all  over  the  county 
made  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  The  com  club  was  organ- 
ized m  connection  with  the  government 
demonstration  farms  throughout  the 
county,  and  the  boys  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  Navarro  County  soil, 
when  it  comes  to  com  culture,  is  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  State. 

Navarro  County  produces  an  average 
of  about  75,000  bales  of  cotton  and  there 
are  35  gins  in  the  county  to  take  care 
of  the  fleecy  staple.  There  is  also  a 
cotton  compress  in  the  county  seat  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  press  all  the  cot- 
ton brought  in  by  wagon  or  by  rail  from 
the  adjacent  territory.  The  farmers  are 
now  taking  to  the  idea  that  sm^ll  farms, 
better  cultivated,  are  more  valuable  than 
large  tracts  which  cannot  be  so  well  cul- 
tivated. The  time  was  when  the  farmer 
would  plant  200  acres  of  cotton,  culti- 
vate it  in  a  slipshod  manner  and  produce 
only  what  the  richness  of  the  soil  com- 
pelled, but  now  he  is  planting  a  smaller 
acreage  and  realizing  more. 

The  fruit-grower  finds  that  the  land 
can  not  be  surpassed.  The  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  apricot  and  a  variety  of 
berries  are  grown.  High  authorities  say 
that  there  is  no  superior  fruit  and  truck 
land  to  be  found.  There  are  already 
many  orchards  and  large  truck  farms  in 
the  county,  but  thus  far  they  have  not 
been  cultivated  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  make  carload  shipments  North. 

On  the  whole,  Navarro  County  com- 
bines all  of  the  qualities  to  be  sought 
in  a  county  where  a  new-comer  is  to 
seek  a  home.  Its  great  acreage  of  black 
land  is  undulating,  breaking  the  mo- 
notony of  the  flat  countries  which  the 
homeseeker  often  finds  in  Texas,  yet 
there  are  no  high  hills  whose  sides  are 
sterile  or  whose  soil  is  thin.  Land  can- 
not be  found  which  will  produce,  acre 
for  acre,  more  of  the  heavy  crops  than 
will  the  black  land  belt  of  this  county. 

At  this  time  owners  of  numerous  large 
tracts  of  Navarro  County  land  are  sub- 
dividing their  holdings  and  placing  it  on 
the  market.  The  land  is  being  bought 
by  actual  settlers  at  prices  that  are  very 
'ow,  considering  the  many  advantages 
held  out  to  the  settlers  and  prospective 
home-builders. 
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BRYAN   **THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUU' 

^^Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success,**  Telis  the  Story  of  This  IJve  Gty 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


IN  exploiting^  the  manifold,  resources 
and  commercial  importance  of  Bry- 
an, **The  City  Beautiful/'  the  old 
and  trite  saying,  **  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success,*'  tells  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 

Brazos  County,  of  which  Bryan  is  the 
county  seat,  derived  its  name  from  its 
location,  '* Forks  of  the  River." 

Except  a  slight  elevation  midway  be- 
tween the  Brazos  River,  on  the  west, 
and  the  Navasota  River  on  the  east,  the 
land  is  level.  Approximately  $60,000 
have  been  expended  in  excavating  xlrain- 
age  ditches  and  building  levees,  due  to 
which  15,000  acras  of  land  have  been  re- 
claimed in  the  fertile  and  far-famed 
Brazos  bottoms.  Brazos  C(>unty  hus- 
bandmen have  never  had  a  crop  failure 
on  Brazos  County  land.  Located  in  the 
rain  belt,  irrigation  is  not  necessary. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  the  staple  crops.  *  In 
round  numbers,  the  taxable  valuation  of 
Brazos  County  is  $10,000,000. 

Bryan,  the  seat  of  county  govern- 
ment, has  a  population  of  8000  and  is 
the  trade  center  for  a  vast  territory. 
Last  season  more  than  50,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  marketed  in  Bryan  and  more 
wagon  cotton  is  received  by  local  buyers 
than  at  any  other  point  in  the  world. 

Besides  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas,  located  five  miles 
south  of  Bryan,  other  educational  insti- 
tutions here  are  Brj-'an  Baptist  Acad- 
emy, Villa  Maria  Ursuline  Academy,  Al- 
len Academy  and  three  modem  public 
schools — ^two  white,  one  colored.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  will  exceed 
$2,000,000.  As  a  city  of  churches  Bryan 
is  unexcelled  in  Texas  by  cities  of  the 
same  size.  Her  church  property  is  val- 
ued at  $250,000.  Other  public  buildings 
are  Carnegie  library,  city  hall,  central 
fire  station.  Masonic  temple.  Hotel  Br^'^- 
an.  The  Federal  government  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  a  building  for  Bryan 
and  the  site  has  been  purchased.  The 
three  banks  of  the  city — two  national, 
one  state — carry  deposits  aggregating 
$1,500,000.     Last  year  the  clearings  of 


the  three  institutions  was  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000. 

The  electric  light,  water  and  sewer 
systems  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.  Recently  local  capitalists,  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  $100,000,  installed  a 
power  plant  equipped  in  duplicate,  and 
besides  furnishing  ** juice"  to  the  city, 
also  pumps  water  into  the  city  mains 
and  standpipe.  As  a  safeguard  against 
a  breakdown  at  a  critical  moment,  the 
waterworks  department  is  equipped  with 
three  independent  pumps. 

Among  the  more  important  industries 
of  Bryan  are:  Cotton  oil  mill,  cotton 
compress,  ice  and  cold  storage  plant, 
flour  mill  and  macaroni  manufactory, 
bottling  works,  five  cotton  gins,  two 
wholesale  grocery  houses,  three  whole- 
sale hardware  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment houses,  two  saddlery  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  three  extensive  lum- 
ber yards,  two  steam  laundries,  marble 
works  and  vinegar  factory. 

The  taxable  valuation  of  the  city  is 
mighty  near  $4,000,000,  an  increase  of 
over  $1,500,000  in  three  years.  That's 
why  I  say  **  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess." 

The  citizens  take  pride  in  keeping  the 
city  spick  and  span.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  more  than  150  resi- 
dences have  been  erected,  ranging  in 
cost  of  construction  from  $600  to  $7000. 
The  Hotel  Bryan,  recently  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  one  of  the  city's 
chief  assets.  Modern  throughout  it  is 
one  of  the  best  hostelries  between  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas. 

In  the  matter  of  railway  facilities 
Bryan  is  fortunate  in  being  served  by 
the  main  line  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railway  and  the  Fort  Worth 
branch  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  Railw^ay.  An  interurban  elec- 
tric line  operates  between  Bryan  and 
College  Station.  In  the  near  future  this 
line  will  be  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
loop,  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
in  order  to  give  service  to  Bryan  Bap- 
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tist    Academy,    Villa    Maria    Ursuline 
Academy  and  Allen  Academy. 

Finally,  no  person  can  visit  Bryan 
without  being  impressed  the  same  as  I. 
A  ride  through  the  residence  portion  of 


the  city  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  the 
long  stretches  of  concrete  sidewalks, 
magnificent  residences  and  well  kept 
lawns,  is  a  picture  more  beautiful  than 
any  artist  can  paint. 


WAXAHAGHIE,  TEXAS  COTTON  CENTER 

County  Seat  of  the  Banner  Gotten  County  of  the  Southwest 
BY  ROY  CONNALLY 


WAXAHAGHIE  is  a  city  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  population, 
located  thirty-one  miles  south 
of  Dallas  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex- 
as Railroad  and  forty -two  miles  south- 
east of  Port  Worth,  on  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railroad,  and  in  the  heart 


concrete  hotel  building,  which  is  to  be 
ready  by  January  1  or  possibly  l?y  De- 
cember 15.  This  hotel  will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  hostelries  in  the  State 
when  it  is  completed.  There  have  been 
completed  ten  other  brick  buildings  here 
since  the  first    of   January  to  replace 


MAGNinCCNT  SIMS  UDRARY.  WAXAHACHIC: 


of  the  black  land  belt,  the  richest  and 
naost  fertile  district  in  the  Lone  Star 
State.  Its  people  are  well  educated  and 
are  among  the  most  progressive  in  the 
South. 

Waxahachie  is  fully  enjoying  the 
flood-tide  of  prosperity  that  is  now 
sweeping  over  the  entire  Southwest,  and 
her  past  steady  growth  has  been  such 
as  to  insure  a  substantial  and  expan- 
sive future. 

Last  year  there  were  erected  in  Waxa- 
hachie thirty-two  new  buildings  and  on 
the  first  of  March,  this  year,  there  was 
not  a  single  vacant  building  of  any  kind 
in  the  entire  city.  None  of  the  business 
houses  are  empty.  There  is  at  present 
under  construction  a  $100,000  reinforced 


buildings  that  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  November,  1911. 

The  county  courthouse,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $175,000,  is  one  of  the  finest, 
largest  and  most  attractive  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  the  entire  State,  and  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city,  no 
matter  how  long  it  stands  or  how  large 
the  city  grows.  Waxahachie  has  a  well- 
equipped  public  library  open  to  every 
one.  It  was  donated  to  the  city  by  N.  P. 
Sims,  a  pioneer  of  the  county.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  libraries 
to  be  found  in  the  State. 

The  religious  life  of  the  city  is  well 
provided  for.  There  are  nine  denomina- 
tions represented,  some  of  them  having 

large  and    handsome    church  twMW(R> 

igi  ize     y  ^ 


ELLIS  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSt.  WAXAttACMIE,  tRECTCD  AT  A  COST  OF  $175,000. 


that  would  make  any  city  take  pride  in 
them.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 

TRINITY    UNIVERSITY    IS    LOCATED 
HERE 

During  the  forty-three  years  of  the 
history  of  the  school  there  has  been  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  graduates,  of 
which  number  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  have  been  men  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  women.  Probably  no  other 
school  in  the  entire  State  has  been  more 
useful  in  educating  the  young  people 
with  the  expenditure  of  so  little  money. 
It    has   constantly    boon    improved    and 


added  to  until  at  the  present  its  course 
of  study  is  not  to  be  excelled  anywhere, 
and  the  equipment  in  the  boarding  halls 
and  the  recitation  rooms  is  that  of  the 
very  best  and  the  most  modem.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  town  always 
gladly  co-operate  with  the  university — 
this  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  re- 
cently when  the  board  of  trustees  made 
the  proposition  to  the  commercial  club 
that  they  would  build  and  equip  a  100- 
room  girls'  dormitory  if  the  town  would 
raise  a  bonus  of  $25,000,  which  was 
raised  at  once  through  the  efforts  of 
the  club.  The  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  every  room  is  now  occupied 
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by  young  women  from  all  over  the  State. 
Waxahaehie,  surrounded  by  its  won- 
derful agricultural  resources,  with  its 
intelligent  citizenship^  and  with  the  edu- 
cational facilities  above  mentioned,  is 
sure  to  increase  its  population  100  per 
cent  within  the  next  five  years. 


Waxahachie  has  interurban  service 
hourly  to  Dallas,  and  is  to  have  another 
interurban  within  the  next  few  months. 
Contract  has  been  made  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  a  local  electric  car 
line  connecting  with  all  important  points 
of  the  town. 


ENNIS,    ELLIS   COUNTY 

Where  Cotton  is  King— This  County  Vies  With 

Others  For  a  Cotton  Record 

BY  D.  W.  CANON 


NOTWITHSTANDING  statistics  are 
dry  reading  matter  figures  do  not 
prevaricate.  The  stranger  with- 
in the  gates  of  Ennis  will  be  there  a 
very  short  time  until  he  is  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  live  town  sure 
enough.  Possibly  the  most  marked  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  the  town  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  six  months, 
when  five  brick  business  houses,  ranging 
from  one  to  three  stories,  and  at  least 
twenty-five  residences  were  erected. 
There  is  not  a  vacant  business  house  or 
dwelling  in  the  town.  Ennis  being  a 
division  point  on  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad  the  supply  of  dwelling 


houses  is  never  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad 
maintain  extensive  repair  shops  here 
and  in  round  numbers  disburse  annuaUy 
to  local  employes  $100,000. 

Recently  a  Booster  Club  was  organ- 
ized here  with  275  active  members.  Af- 
ter the  organization  was  perfected  one 
of  the  first  *' stunts"  pulled  off  by  the 
club  was  a  two-days'  trade  boosting  trip 
covering  every  point  in  the  county  by 
automobiles. 

Ellis  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
at  the  same  time  most  fertile  in  the 
State.  For  years  it  has  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  producing  more  cotton  than 
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any  one  county  in  the  world.  Land  sells 
at  from  $75  to  $125  per  acre,  according 
to  improvements  and  location. 

Good  roads  are  a  feature  of  the  coun- 


ty, the  citizens  voting  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  bonds  for  the  improvement  and 
up-keep  of  the  highways,  work  on  which 
will  soon  commence. 


ALICE,  AGRICULTURAL  CENTER 

Stuated  in  Jim  Welis  Gounty«  This  Qty  Has  Unlimited  Possibilities 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 


ALICE,  county  seat  of  Jim  Wells 
County,  is  mighty  proud  of  her 
family  tree  and  traces  her  origin 
back  through  two  of  the  most  historic 
and  illustrious  commonwealths  in  the 
State — Nueces  and  San  Patricio  counties. 

With  a  population  of  3600  Alice  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  metrop- 
olis on  the  Texas-Mexican  Railroad  be- 
tween Corpus  Christi,  43  miles  east,  and 
Laredo,  117  miles  west.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  building  activities  have 
been  very  lively,  many  substantial  busi- 
ness houses  and  numerous  dwellings  hav- 
ing been  erected  during  that  time. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the 
city  is  attested  to  by  recent  reports  of  the 
two  banking  institutions  of  the  city 
showing  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $375,- 
354.49. 

The  city  is  spending  the  proceeds  of  a 
$24,000  bond  sale  for  a  municipal  water 
works  system  and  street  improvements. 
A  $25,000  school  building  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  citizenship,  as  does  also 
block  after  block  of  cement  sidewalks, 
both  in  the  business  and  residence  dis- 
tricts. Two  cotton  gins  and  one  cotton 
oil  mill  will  handle  the  cotton  crop.  Other 
enterprises  are  electric  light  plant,  two 
ice  plants,  bottling  works,  machine  shop, 
liunber  yards,  etc.  So  much  for  Alice, 
the  town.  Now  permit  me  to  write  a 
little  history  having  to  do  with  Jim 
Wells  County,  the  youngest  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  The  county  was  created  in 
1910  out  of  a  portion  of  Nueces  and 
named  in  honor  of  Judge  Jim  Wells.  On 
May  9,  1912,  the  county  was  organized 
and  on  July  25  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
for  a  $75,000  courthouse,  bonds  for 
which  were  voted  soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  was  perfected  and 
validation  of  the  bonds  was  made  possi- 
ble. 


The  county  has  an  area  of  865  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  7500.  The 
taxable  valuation  is  slightly  more  than 
$6,000,000.  There  are  two  railroads. 
The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  extends 
through  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
and  Texas-Mexican  (Mexican  National) 
from  east  to  west.  This  affords  ade- 
quate shipping  facilities  in  all  directions. 
Another  important  matter  in  selecting  a 
home  is  the  proximity  to  public  schools. 
There  are  twenty  public  schools  through- 
out the  county. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  practi- 
cally level,  but  well  drained.  Mesquite 
is  the  principal  timber.  There  are  ^v- 
er'al  shallow  creeks  traversing  the  coun- 
ty. The  Nueces  River  is  the  only  large 
stream  in  the  county  and  it  forms  the 
northern  boundary. 

The  climate  is  mild  in  winter  and  not 
excessively  hot  in  summer.  In  fact,  De- 
cember is  as  pleasant  as  May. 

The  soils  vary  from  red  and  black 
sandy  to  black  and  chocolate  loam. 
Nearly  every  acre  of  land  in  the  county 
is  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation  and  fertilizers  are  never 
necessary.  The  principal  products  are 
cotton,  com,  milo  maize,  kaffir  com, 
cane,  melons,  potatoes — ^both  sweet  and 
Irish — and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck 
Peaches,  figs,  grapes  and  strawberiries  do 
well.  Live  stock  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries,  but  the  big  pastures 
are  rapidly  yielding  to  the  man  with  the 
plow  and  hoe  who  makes  more  off  of  one 
acre  than  the  cattleman  does  off  of  100 
acres. 

Judging  from  past  achievement  and 
future  prospects  Alice  and  Jim  WeUs 
County  will  double  in  population  in  the 
next  five  years  or  the  writer  misses  his 
guess.  Everything  I  saw  in  the  live  city 
spelt  prosperity. 
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THE  CLEANEST  TOWN  IN  TEXAS 

Hubbard^  Hill  County*  Lives  Up  to  Its  Slogan 
BY  D.  W.  CANON 
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MAYOR  W.  O.  BOWMAN,  who  is 
now  Berving  his  fourth  consecu- 
tive term  as  mayor  of  Hubbard, 
when  he  was  first  installed  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  city,  inaugurated  a  clean- 
up movement  that  struck  a  popular 
chord  and  at  the  same  time  made  him 
and  the  municipality  of  Hi^bbard  fa- 
mous throughout  the  ** black  land  belt" 
of  Texas. 

The  natural  location  of  the  town  is 
most  favorable,  as  it  stands  upon  a  knoll 
of  sandy  land  overlooking  a  plane  of 
black  land  extending  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  black 
land  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city,  a  statement  that  can  not  be  truth- 
fully made  by  any  other  town  located  in 
the  black  land  belt.  This  is  a  very  de- 
sirable feature,  as  the  streets  and  walks 
are  never  bad,  even  in  continued  wet 
weather,  and  it  is  possible  to  travel  on 
foot  all  over  the  city  immediately  after 
a  hard  rain  without  getting  mud  on  the 
feet.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  also 
permits  of  the  successful  growing  of 
fruits,  garden  truck  and  flowers.  Out- 
side the  corporate  limits  on  the  north 
and  south,  the  black  land  extends  for 
miles.  The  large  ranches,  landmarks  of 
the  early  days  in  Texas,  have  long  since 
been  cut  up  into  small  farms  which  are 
well  improved  and  stocked  with  the  very 
best  horses,  mules,  cows  and  hogs.  A 
large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  own  their 
own  farms,  and  those  who  rent  are  of 
the  most  desirable  type  of  citizenship. 
Qood  churches  and  schools  are  found  in 
every  community,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  bringing  the  citi- 
zenship to  its  present  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  town  is  well  laid  out,  the  corpor- 
ate limits  extending  a  mile  each  way. 
Streets  are  broad  and  are  kept  well  grad- 
ed and  drained.  On  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  an  election  was  held  and  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $15,000  voted  for  street 
and  sewer  purposes.  One-third  of  this 
amount  was    used    on    the  streets,  the 


greater  part  being  used  on  Magnolia  ave- 
nue from  the  Cotton  Belt  depot  to  the 
Sanitarium,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  half 
mile.  This  street  had  gotten  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  was  necessary  to  fill  in 
to  a  depth  of  twenty  and  thirty  inches 
in  some  places.  After  it  had  been  filled 
in  and  properly  graded,  it  was  then  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with 
rock  and  this  treated  to  a  covering  of 


MAYOR  BOWMAN  OF  HUBBARD. 

gravel  and  sand.  When  this  work  was 
completed  the  general  public  realized 
that  Hubbard  had  a  main  thoroughfare 
through  the  business  center  of  the  city 
equal  to  a  paved  street.  Time  has  proved 
that  it  is  as  permanent  as  it  is  good  and 
that  the  investment  was  a  good  one.  The 
other  streets  in  the  city  were  also  given 
careful  attention  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  funds  set  aside  for  street  work  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  shape 
the  year  around. 

As  to  sidewalks,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  little  city  in  the  State  that  has  built 
as  much  concrete  walk  in  the  past  four 
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years  as  has  Hubbard.  In  fact,  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town  is  connected  with 
the  residence  portion  by  concrete  walks 
in  almost  any  direction  that  one  would 
care  to  go.  To  encourage  the  building 
of  walks,  the  city  government  has  a 
standing  proposition  to  connect  all  con- 
crete walks  abutting  on  street  property 
with  vitrified  brick  crossings. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  cleaned  at 
regular  and  frequent  intervals  and  the 
result  is  streets  that  are  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  and  the  admiratiion  of  the  so- 
journer within  her  gates.  Hence  the 
slogan  previously  mentioned,  **The 
Cleanest  Town  in  Texas." 

It  is  no  wonder,  however,  that  Hub- 
bard stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  in 
civic  pride,  for  be  it  known  that  long 
years  before  Mayor  Bowman  knew  there 
was  a  town  on  the  map  of  Texas  called 
Hubbard,  ** cleanliness''  was  a  watch- 
word with  him.  Born  at  Round  Rock, 
Williamson  County,  Texas,  June  11, 
1864,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
cleaning  up  and  development  of  the 
State.  As  a  barefoot  boy  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  never  went  to  bed  without  wash- 
ing his  feet,  and  as  a  young  man  never 
called  on  his  best  girl  unless  he  was 
clean  shaved.  There  are  various  angles 
to  this  clean  thing  proposition,  but  the 
one    incident   that    made    him    famous 


throughout  the  cow  country  was  the 
cleaning  he  gave  a  cow  punching  person 
who  was  also  an  alleged  broncho  buster. 
The  person  in  question  wagered  every- 
thing he  owned  under  the  sun,  includ- 
ing wearing  apparel,  that  the  young  Mr. 
Bowman  could  not  ride  a  certain  ''out- 
law" horse  belonging  to  the  outfit  they 
were  working  for.  Shorn  of  the  sicken- 
ing details,  young  Mr.  Bowman 
''forked"  the  outlaw,  and  eye  witnesses 
say  he  gave  a  very  classy  rough  riding 
exhibition,  besides  winning  considerable 
coin  of  the  realm;  a  cow  puncher's  com- 
plete trousseau  and  one  "gotch"  eared 
cayuse  of  uncertain  age  and  lineage. 

The  foregoing  is  cited  as  being  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  He  is  a  typical 
Westerner  of  the  old  school,  and  not- 
withstanding he  has  plenty  and  to  spare 
of  this  world's  goods  he  does  his  "joy 
riding"  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  thor- 
oughbred saddle  horse.  He  says  ben- 
zine buggies  are  all  right  for  those  who 
want  them,  but  not  for  him. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  Bowman  in  his 
office,  the  writer  started  for  his  hotel, 
and  the  first  person  he  met  on  the  street 
was  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  He 
stopped  him  and  said:  "Son,  who  owns 
this  town?"  The  answer  came  like  a 
flash,  "Why,  Mayor  Bowman,  of 
course."    And  that's  ii^e  truth. 


SOMETHING   ABOUT   DAYTON 

Was  Formerly  West  Liberty — Much  Enjoyment  to  Be 
Had  In  and  About  the  Town 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  OUTLAW 


I  PLEAD  no  excuse  for  these  remarks 
other  than  that  the  things  that  I 
have  to  say  to  me  are  interesting — 
doubly  so  because  that  which  is  Dayton, 
is  Texas.  I  am  confident  that  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Texans,  anything  that  is  Texas 
is  interesting.  Dayton  is  as  Texas  in 
every  respect  as  a  democrat  is  democrat- 
ic, or  as  a  mule  is  muley. 

Dayton  in  the  original  townsite  was 
West  Liberty.  Talking  to  an  old  wo- 
man, I  asked  when  she  came  here;  she 
made  answer,  **I'se  didn'  come  heah; 
I'se  been  heah."  It  is  pretty  much  the 
same  way  with  Liberty — Liberty's  **been 
heah." 


Without  consulting  the  archives,  I  will 
say  that  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  Rail- 
road was  built  during  the  fifties.  Sol- 
diers from  this  vicinity  went  by  way  of 
Beaumont  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
During  the  civil  strife  the  railroad 
**went  down,"  and  was  not  rebuilt  until 
1875.  I  have  been  told  that  the  road 
bed  on  Linney  Hill  between  Dayton  and 
Liberty  was  first  built  with  spades  and 
wheelbarrows.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  the  machinery  now 
operating  in  the  Culebra  Cut  was  used 
on  the  fill  below  the  hill.  The  machinery 
in  use  then  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  in 
vogue  today ;  but  either  it  was  a  good 
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job  or  it  has  been  nicely  overhauled, 
for  the  present  road  is  a  credit  to  mod- 
em engineering. 

There  are  those  here  who  remember 
when  mail  came  from  Galveston  through 
the  bay,  up  the  Trinity  River  to  Lib- 
erty, and  was  '* hauled"  over  here;  it 
was  quite  a  sloppy  haul,  too.  Another 
way  to  reach  town  (Galveston)  was  to 
take  some  untrustworthy  vehicle  to 
Lynchburg  and  then  by  boat. 

Dayton  is  a  place  where  busy  men  can 
slip  off  and  steal  a  few  hours  recreative 
pleasure  without  interfering  materially 
with  their  business.  A  number  of 
clerks,  doctors  and  lawyers  and  I  de- 
cided that  we  would  spend  a  night  on 
Day  Lake — also  named  for  Isaiah  Day. 
All  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
frolicking,  fishing  and  frogging,  and 
the  boys  were  to  go  down  after  work 
hours.  I  took  my  gun  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  strolled  down  through  the 
woods  toward  the  lake  to  get  some  fry- 
ers for  a  midnight  lunch.  Omitting  the 
incidents  of  that  most  pleasant  night,  I 
choose  to  tell  something  of  a  find  I  made 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  camping 
ground,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  hut 
where  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe. 
Joe  and  his  mother  are  dark  complex- 
ioned.  Their  domicile  is  indeed  primi- 
tive, and  their  domestic  habits  were  ac- 
qured  some  fifty  years  ago.  Joe  and  his 
mother  both  smoke ;  their  tobacco  is  plug- 
cut,  fire-dried  and  hand-rolled.  They 
are  very  economical  in  the  lighting  of 
their  pipes.  With  a  far-away,  talkative 
expression  on  the  face,  they  dip  their 
pipes  down  into  the  ashes  to  get  a  coal. 
I  don't  remember  having  seen  them 
knock  the  coal  off  after  the  weed  was 
•  afire,  either ;  but  I  did  notice  that  their 
cob  pipes  were  lop-sided  from  being 
burned.  They  boiled  their  rabbits  and 
raccoons  in  the  hearth  in  order  that  they 
might  watch  them  without  any  incon- 
venience. 

I  went  in  below  Joe  \s  to  get  a  bag  of 
game,  and  in  coming  out  of  the  woods 
from  below  I  met  an  old  woman  who  is 
very  interesting  to  me.  She  is  known  in 
this  vicinity  as  **01d  Aunt  Millie  Riv- 
ers.'' I  can't  rid  myself  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  Millie  Rivers  Winters.  I  am 
sure  that  what  is  now  known  as  Day 
Lake  was  once  Trinity  River,  for  it  is 
nine  miles  long  and  has  every  semblance 


of  a  river.  In  the  event  this  supposi- 
tion is  true,  the  old  lady  may  well  be 
called  ** Millie  Rivers."  She  has  been 
there  since  Texas  conquered  Mexico. 
Her  stooped  form  and  cottony  hair  sug- 
gested the  addition  of  *' Winters,"  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  people  in  Texas, 
if  any,  who  have  seen  more  winters  than 
she  has.  When  I  emerged  from  the 
gloomy  forest  and  came  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  little  cabin,  I  came  upon  her 
in  the  yard.  She  turned  abruptly 
around,  giggled,  and  said,  **You  sca'd 
me,  man." 

She  was  raking  the  cleanness  off  of  a 
little  spot  just  in  front  of  the  door.  Al- 
though it  is  perfectly  clean,  she  is  ac- 
customed to  raking  there  each  afternoon 
to  while  away  the  time,  and  to  see  those 
who  may  be  passing.  I  had  heard  quite 
a  little  about  a  very  old  woman  who 
lived  down  in  the  woods,  and  was  sure 
this  was  she;  but  out  of  curiosity  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  Aunt  Millie.  Being  as- 
sured, I  seated  myself  on  the  grass  and 
began  to  question  her.  Of  course,  the 
fii^t  thing  I  wanted  to  know  was  her 
age.  To  that  first  query  she  replied, 
**How  old  is  I?  W'y,  I'se  a  hundred 
and  fifty-eighty-seven  yeahs  old." 

It  is  very  evident  from  that  that  she 
knows  nothing  of  figures.  What  is 
more,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
one  who  does  know  her  exact  age.  I  feel 
safe  in  putting  it  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  and  ten.  She  came  from  Loui- 
siana before  the  close  of  the  Texas-Mexi- 
can war ;  was  the  slave  of  Mr.  Cage  Mun- 
son ;  worked  for  a  year  down  near  Bra- 
zoria and  removed  to  a  ranch  on  Day 
Lake,  where  she  has  remained  ever  since. 
She  exults  in  the  fact  that  she  saw  Gen- 
eral Houston,  William  H.  and  John 
Wharton,  and  witnessed  several  incidents 
of  the  war.  Coming  from  Brazoria  after 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  she  crossed 
the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto  before  the 
dead  were  removed  or  buried. 

As  we  talked  on,  she  said  to  me : 

**Youse  saw  dat  man  saddlin'  dat 
critter  w  'en  youse  walked  up  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  did,  and  she  went 
on:  **Well,  dat's  my  baby  boy?" 
When  I  happened  up  I  noticed  an  old 
white-haired  man  putting  the  frame  of 
a  saddle  on  a  tow  sack,  which  was  on  a 
stack  of  bones.  He  was  indeed  an  old 
baby.  Had  she  not  made  the  explana- 
tion I  would  have  believed  he  was  her 
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husband.  He  is  sixty-two  years  old,  and 
had  just  returned  from  Huntsville  a  few 
days  before  I  chanced  by  the  hut. 

Young  people  take  a  delight  in  going 
down  to  visit  Aunt  Millie,  because  she 


and  her  surroundings  are  so  queer.  She 
expects  every  one  who  pays  her  a  visit 
to  bring  her  some  article  of  food  or 
dress;  and  is  very  greatly  *'put  out'*  if 
they  fail  to  do  so. 


TEXAS  DEVELOPMENT 


Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


The  Baptists  of  Bishop,  Nueces  Coun- 
ty, are  building  a  church  and  a  parson- 
age for  the  minister. 


Thirty  thousand  dollars  bonds  have 
been  voted  by  the  city  of  Gonzales  for 
the  building  of  a  new  public  school. 


Alex  Bonorden,  formerly  of  Halletts- 
ville,  Texas,  has  just  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  a  bottling  works  at  Sinton. 


The  city  of  Corpus  Christi  has  let  the 
contract  for  some  ten  miles  of  street  pav- 
ing, the  approximate  cost  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $450,000. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Bishop,  Nueces 
County,  twenty  steam  traction  engines 
and  three  gasoline  engine  outfits  plow 
daily  more  than  150  acres  of  land.  They 
are  breaking  20,000  acres  preparatory  to 
planting  next  spring. 


The  city  council  of  Austin  has  just 
closed  a  contract  for  nearly  $100,000 
worth  of  street  paving.  It  is  expected 
that  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
of  paving  will  be  done  there  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 


There  has  just  been  organized  in  Dal- 
hart  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Dalhart 
Colonization  Commission.  The  purpose 
of  this  movement  is  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farming  country  immediately 
adjoining  Dalhart.  Every  citizen  is 
pledged  to   further  this  movement  by 


giving  his  friends  over  the  country  at 
large  the  true  facts  regarding  the  coun- 
try and  dispute  either  the  lurid  adver- 
tising of  unscrupulous  land  agents  or 
the  equally  damaging  reports  given  out 
by  ** knockers"  and  the  disgruntled  ele- 
ment generally.  The  movement  is 
backed  by  the  ministers,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants and  real  estate  men  and  has  been 
crystalized  into  a  ** Committee  of  Ten," 
who  propose  to  see  that  the  truth  is  told 
about  the  country  and  no  one  will  be 
overcharged  for  his  land  nor  be  deceived 
as  to  its  true  value. 

Baylor  College,  Belton,  has  been  hon- 
ored through  one  of  her  own  daughters, 
Miss  Florida  Parrish  of  Bell  County, 
who  has  returned  to  her  native  State 
after  studying  with  the  renowned  voice 
teacher,  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Berlin,  to  ful- 
fill concert  engagements.  Miss  Parrish 
has  a  remarkable  voice,  as  testified  by  a 
number  of  the  leading  artists  of  Europe. 
Her  accompanist.  Miss  Leighton  Edelen 
of  Austin,  is  a  pianist  of  remarkable 
ability. 

Definite  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  finance  a  modern,  up-to-date 
hotel  for  Austin,  and  word  is  expected 
almost  any  day  from  a  hotel  manager 
agreeing  to  lease  the  hotel  for  a  number 
of  years.  Progress  is  also  being  made 
on  financing  a  tourists'  hotel  on  Lake 
Austin,  which  will  be  about  ten  milfes 
from  the  city.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  with  the  city  counsel  and 
commissioners'  court  to  construct  a  road 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake^  to  this  point, 
which  will  have  the  lake  on  one  side  and 
the  mountain  on  the  other. 
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The  Shores  of  Yesterland 

BY  WIUJAM  HARPER  DEAN 

m 

There's  a  clear  crystal  brook  In  Yesterland 
Where  the  sun  never  breaks  the  shade^ 

And  all  the  day  long  in  the  golden  sand 
Digs  a  boy  with  his  shiny  spade. 

rai 

He  makes  a  cci^tle  with  battlements  high; 

And  he  seeks  for  the  pirate'^s  gold» 
And  out  in  the  brook  his  litde  ship  rides 

Like  a  whlte'-winged  gaUeon  of  old. 

i^ 

He's  fallen  asleep  ere  his  work  is  done 
And  wrecked  are  his  castles  of  sand« 

While  the  good  ship  waits  for  the  tide  eoid  sun 
To  sail  off  for  Tomorrowland. 

m^ 

Seek  him  and  find  him,  man  of  Today* 

On  the  shores  of  Yesterleoid* 
For  the  tide  has  turned,  your  hair  is  gray — 

Your  ship  lies  beached  on  the  seoid. 

m 
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CHARLES  L  PARSONS 

Chief  Mineral  Chemist*  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines 


DURING  the  last  year,  in  producing 
half  a  billion  tons  of  coal  we 
wasted  or  left  underground,  in 
such  condition  that  it  probably  will  not 
be  recovered  in  the  future,  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  tons  of  coal;  we  turned  loose 
into  the  atmosphere  a  quantity  of  natu- 
ral gas  larger  than  the  total  output  of 
artificial  gas  during  the  same  period 
in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United 
States;  we  also  wasted  or  lost  in  the 
mining,  preparation  and  treatment  of 
other  important  metalliferous  and  non- 
metalliferous  minerals  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  year's  production  of  such 
minerals." 

The  above  is  the  startling  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
describes  some  of  the  losses  in  the  yearly 
production  of  two  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  minerals  in  the  United  States. 

The  words  of  the  director  are  a  gen- 
eral summing  up  of  a  statement  just 
issued  by  the  bureau  in  which  an  inven- 
tory of  the  various  mineral  wastes  are 
given  and  in  which  the  bureau  shows 


how  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  may 
be  saved  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
through  the  right  sort  of  conservation  of 
its  resources. 

The  general  statement  contains  the 
charge  that  many  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits are  lying  idle,  w&ile  the  products 
are  being  imported  frx)m  other  countries 
— that  through  wasteful  use.  of  certain  of 
the  minerals,  the  ultimate  exhaustion 
and  dissipation  of  some  of  the  important 
useful  minerals  of  today  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  race  and  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge,  is  in  sight.  Many 
deposits  of  ores  of  such  low  grade  that 
they  can  not  be  mined  today  should  be 
left  in  position  so  that  they  can  be 
mined  in  the  future,  as  many  ores,  form- 
erly of  too  low  grade  to  work  with  profit, 
are  now  sources  of  wealth.  The  wastes 
of  the  past  are  daily  being  converted 
into  the  dividends  of  the  present,  which 
is  as  it  should  be. 

THE  WASTES  OF  CARBON 

The  wastes  of  carbon  in  our  modem 
economy   are    almost   incomprehensible. 
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In  mining  coaljn  this  country,  prob- 
ably one-third  of  the  bituminous  coal 
and  one-half  of  the  anthracite  are  left 
in  the  mine.  Fully  80,000,000  tons  of 
anthracite  is  now  being  left  behind  in 
the  mine  each  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  since  mining  began  in  this  country 
fully  two  billion  tons  of  anthracite  and 
three  billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  under  conditions 
which  make  future  recovery  highly  im- 
possible. 

After  coal  is  mined  the  losses  by  no 
means  cease,  although  some  of  the  culm 
that  formerly  went  to  waste  by  millions 


the  old-fashioned  process  wasted  $40,- 
000,000  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
This  is  an  entirely  needless  and  seem- 
ingly ruthless  loss.  These  coke  ovens, 
without  taking  into  account  the  value 
of  the  by-products  that  were  possible, 
wasted  more  than  one  million  horse- 
power in  the  year.  All  this  loss  might 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  modem 
methods. 

DUST   FROM   STACKS  A  WASTE 

The  dust  from  stacks  and  chimneys  of 
all  kinds  is  often  not  only  ^  great  waste 
of  valuable  material,  but  is  one  of  the 


MINERALS  WE  WASTE   ANNUALLY 

A  quarter  of  a  billion  tons  of  coal. 

More  natural  gas  than  the  total  output  of  artificial  gas  companies. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  that  is  mined. 

More  than  15»000,000  tons  of  coal  through  boiler  scale  in  locomotives. 

More  than  $40»000,000  of  by-products  in  the  making  of  coke  by  old- 
fashioned  process. 

In  addition  to  losses  in  the  mining  and  concentration  of  zinc  ores^ 
there  are  incalculable  losses,  which  virithout  question  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  undoubtedly  exceed  the  total  value  of  the  zinc  mined, 
in  slags  and  viraste  products  from  other  sources. 

Our  virastes  of  nitrogen  are  almost  inconceivable  and  no  calculation 
can  give  an  idea  virhat  these  losses  mean. 

The  total  amount  of  sulphur  discharged  in  the  air  from  smelters  would 
make  more  than  9,000,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid. 

— Charles  L.  Parsons  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


of  tons  is  now  being  used.  Probably  not 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  coal 
is  being  effectively  utilized.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  energy  is  lost  through 
the  inefficiency  of  the  steam  boiler,  the 
steam  engine  and  the  electric  dynamo. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  boiler  scale  in 
locomotives  alone  in  this  country  means 
a  loss  of  over  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. It  has  been  shown  that  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  of  scale  means  a  loss 
of  25  per  cent  in  boiler  efficiency.  The 
scientific  control  of  the  combustion  of 
coal  under  boilers  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, but  the  losses  of  carbon  that  is  still 
pouring  from  our  chimneys,  defacing 
monuments,  buildings  and  landscape,  are 
without  valid  reason. 

The  losses  in  the  making  of  coke  by 


great  evils  of  modem  civilization.  Valua- 
ble metalliferous  dusts  are  strewn  broad- 
cast from  the  stacks  of  our  smeltery ;  gases 
and  poisonous  solids  destroy  vegetable 
and  animal  life;  and  masses  of  black 
smoke  pour  from  our  chimneys  and  settle 
in  clouds  over  many  of  our  cities,  render- 
ing them  exceedingly  disagreeable  and 
unsightly.  Even  with  present  knowl- 
edge, practically  all  dust  nuisances  are 
preventable,  and  legislation  the  country 
over  is  diminishing  the  dust  output  from 
smelters,  cement  plants,  and  from  smok- 
ing chimneys,  often  with  the  result  that 
the  collection  of  dust  incident  to  smoke 
prevention  becomes  a  source  of  profit. 

Almost  inestimable  losses  of  sulphur,  ^ 
arsenic    and    bismuth    are   now   taking 
place  in  the  flue  d^^§U^,,^l^§^^^^^^^ 
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In  proportion  to  output  the  losses  of 
zinc  are  probably  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  metal,  and  are  especially  im- 
portant because  there  is  almost  no  re- 
covery of  zinc  from  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  almost  no  conservation  of  zinc 
by  accumulation.  Besides  these  losses 
in  the  mining  and  concentration  of  zinc 
ores,  there  are  incalculable  losses,  which 
without  question  run  into  many  millions 
of  dollars  and  undoubtedly  exceed  the 
total  value  of.  the  zinc  mined,  in  slags 
and  waste  products  from  other  processes. 
Zinc  has  been  and  in  general  still  is  con- 
sidered about  the  worst  impurity  to  be 
found  in  the  ores  of  copper  and  lead, 
for  it  has  always  given  trouble  in  their 
metallurgy. 

WHY  WE  IMPORT  OUR  POTASH 

In  combined  but  unfortunately  in  rela- 
tively insoluble  form  there  are  unlimited 
supplies  of  potash  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause Jio  methods  are  known  for  eco- 
nomically obtaining  the  potash  we  are 
obliged  to  import  from  Germany  about 
$15,000,000  worth  each  year.  Potash  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  unless  methods 
can  be  found  for  obtaining  it  from  do- 
mestic supplies,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
purchase  it  from  Germany  at  a  price  at 
least  400  per  cent  more  than  the  .cost 
of  delivery  in  New  York. 

Our  wastes  of  nitrogen,  worth  in  com- 
bined form  about  15  cents  per  pound, 
are  almost  inconceivable,  and  no  calcu- 
lation can  give  us  a  real  idea  of  what 
these  losses  mean.  Although  we  pro- 
duced last  year  over  406,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  we  recovered  only  $3,- 
800,000  worth  of  the  $160,000,000  worth 
of  recoverable  nitrogen  in  the  coal. 

Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impracticable 
under  present  conditions  to  recover  as 
ammonia  all  of  the  nitrogen  that  might 
be  obtained,  but  it  does  seem  most  re- 
grettable that  of  63,000,000  tons  of  coal 
converted  into  coke  in  1910,  containing 
$22,000,000  worth  of  recoverable  nitro- 
gen, only  about  one-sixth  was  treated  in 


ovens  or  retorts  which  could  make  that 
recovery  possible.  The  rest  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  coal  went  off  as  free  nitrogen 
in  the  air.  It  is  estimated  that  since  the 
first  by-product  coke  oven  was  built  in 
this  country  in  1893  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  coke  coked  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned beehive  ovens  where  the  nitrogen 
was  ruthlessly  wasted  in  fire  has  amount- 
ed to  about  810,000,000  tons.  Had  this 
been  coked  in  by-product  ovens  the  vola- 
tile nitrogen  of  the  coal  would  have 
yielded  twenty-three  pounds  of  ammo- 
nium sulphate  per  ton  or  a  total  of  9,- 
315,000  tons,  which  at  $60  a  ton  would 
have  had  a  value  of  $558,900,000.  But 
this  would. not  be  all.  Had  this  am- 
monia been  Recovered*  it  would  have  been 
used  on  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer  and  the 
crops  would  have  increased  fully  20  per 
cent  and  the  saving  would  have  been 
many  millions  more. 

WASTE  OF  SULPHUR 

The  waste  and  the  utilization  of  sul- 
phur are  both  enormous  and  depend 
largely  on  local  conditions.  We  pro- 
duce sulphur  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  sell  it  at  perhaps 
the  highest  price,  and  in  the  form  of 
sulphur  dioxide  discharge  it  in  the  air 
from  the  stack  of  a  single  smelter  in 
quantities  almost  as  large  as  those  util- 
ized throughout  the  country  from  sul- 
phur and  domestic  pyrite  put  together. 
If  the  sulphur  discharged  into  the  air 
from  this  one  smelter  were  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  it  would  furnish 
more  than  enough  sulphuric  acid  for  the 
total  fertilizer  industry  of  the  United 
States.  This  country  is  producing  an- 
nually about  3,000,000  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid — the  basis  of  all  chemical  industry 
— of  which  approximately  one-half  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
The  total  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
discharged  into  the  air  in  this  country 
would  unquestionably  suffice  to  make 
more  than  8,000,000  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid. 
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Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay 


By  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 


IX.— POINT  SESENTE 

The  mockingbirda  sang  in  the  sixty  trees, 

And  Inez,  she  wailced  in  their  shadow; 
And  the  winds  came  laughing  from  southern  seas. 

And  the  bay  seemed  a  green-waved  meadow; 
But  a  wealth  of  song,  and  of  wind  and  water, 
Requites  not  the  love  of  an  indio's  daughter. 

Don  Miguel's  pastures  lay  far  and  wide, 

His  herds  by  peons  were  tended, 
But  all  he  possessed  was  as  naught  beside 

His  Inez,  so  young  and  splendid. 
Still  his  heart  was  sore,  for  the  winds  Icept  saying: 
"The  trees,  sesente,  are  graying,  graying." 

80  Inez,  she  wallced  'neath  the  moss-grown  trees. 

By  the  side  of  her  gray-grown  lover; 
And  ofttimes  she  dreamed  that  o'er  many  seas 

He  had  come  iil(e  a  brave  young  rover; 
But  when  she  loolced  up,  and  her  daric  eyes  twinlcied. 
Two  dim  eyes  loolced  down  from  a  face  deep-wrinlcled. 

Then  out  of  the  north  came  a  Vilclng  ship. 

And  a  Vilclng  young  and  brawn/; 
A  snare  for  love  was  his  tender  grip, 

A  net  were  his  locks  so  tawny. 
And  where  man  dares  go,  over  hill  and  hollow. 
There  a  woman  loving  him  dares  to  follow. 

Ah!  that  is  the  tale  told  in  every  zone, 

A  story  told  over  and  over. 
For  one  morning  Don  Miguel  found  Inez  had  flown. 

And  the  ship,  and  the  bold  young  rover. 
And  the  winds  were  hushed,  and  the  trees  unshaken. 
And  the  birds  had  fled  and  their  nests  forsaken. 

And  boatmen  passing  beheld  the  trees, 

And  saw  how  they  all  were  dying; 
And  the  winds  grew  fierce,  and  angry  the  seas. 

And  the  flurrying  sand  went  flying. 
Until  Point  Sesente  was  quite  departed. 
And  left  but  a  name  and  a  place  unchartered. 

Editor's  Note— All  that  is  left  of  Point  Sesente  today  is  a 
reef  known  as  Fisher's  Reef  on  the  north  shore  of  Trinity 
Bay.  The  story  of  the  Point  was  told  Mr.  Sjolander  by  a 
Captsdn  James  Armstrong,  Just  as  It  was  previously  told  to 
him  by  an  old  Klckapoo  Indian  chief,  whose  tribe  used  to 
visit  the  bay  shore  In  the  days  before  the  Republic. 
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WITH  A  SIGH  SHE  DROPPED  IX>WN  TO  SIT  ON  THE  FLOOR 

The  Objective  View 

BY  GELETT  BURGESS 

Author  of  **Fin<l  the  Woni«n,**  **The  Sacred  Spark,**  Etc. 
ILLUSTRATION  BY  CONACHER 


YOU  are  sure  that  it  wouldn't  be 
better  for  you  to  prepare  her 
yourself?"  the  patient  asked 
from  the  small  white  bed,  his  eyes  on  the 
portly  form  of  the  physician. 

Doctor  Mackintosh  shook  his  eye- 
glasses impressively.  *  *  My  dear  fellow, ' ' 
he  said,  *' haven't  I  told  you  that  we 
can't  possibly  know  what  is  best?  In 
such  cases  as  yours,  nobody  knows — 
physicians  hardly  more  than  the  laity. 
Our  knowledge  of  abnormal  psychology 
is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  Such  dliis- 
turbances  as  yours  have  been  recorded, 
from  time  to  time — they  're  by  no  means 
rare — but  the  medical  profession  hasn't 
as  yet  discovered  their  rationale,  much 
less  any  effective  treatment.  Of  course, 
if  this  experiment  fails,  I  shall  try  hyp- 
notic suggestion." 

'*I  was  thinking  mainly  of  her,"  the 
patient  interrupted,  wadding  the  pillow 


under  his  head.  **If,  as  you  say,  thki 
girl  really  cares — " 

**For  that  very  reason,  won't  she  ex- 
ert a  stronger  appeal  if  she  greets  you 
absolutely  unconscious  of  your  condi- 
tion ?  That  is  my  whole  theory.  Heaven 
knows  it's  a  vague  enough  one,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you'll  have  the  greater 
shock,  so  to  speak." 

** There's  no  doubt  about  the  shock  to 
her,  at  least — it  seems  a  bit  heartless^-" 

'*0h,  she'll  forgive  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  effect  I  hope  it  may  produce  on 
you." 

''But  she  will  probably  have,  in  the 
end,  to  know — " 

''Possibly.  I  leave  that  to  you.  You 
see,  it  isn't  often  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
physician  has  such  an  intelligent  patient. 
You  know,  now,  about  as  much  of  your 
mental  condition  as  I  do.  You  have,  in 
a  way,  to  effect  your  own  cure.    Queer, 
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isn't  it?"  He  slniled  blandly,  stroking 
his  brown  beard. 

His  patient  returned  the  smile  sardon- 
ically. *  *  I  'm  afraid  it  doesn  't  amuse  me 
half  as  much  as  it  does  you,  Doctor.  I 
always  was  a  bit  afraid  of  the  dark." 

''Well,  111  send  you  a  little  ray  of 
sunlight." 

* '  What  does  she  look  like  f " 

''You'll  see.  That's  part  of  the 
shock."  The  doctor  indulged  in  a  com- 
placent chuckle  that  shook  the  heavy 
watchchain  depending  from  his  abdo- 
men. 

"And  you  say  I'm  not  to  tell  Mrs. 
Stellingf" 

"Not  unless  this  experiment  suc- 
ceeds." 

"I  don't  understand  why  not." 

"Of  course  you  don't.  If  you  did, 
you'd  not  need  me  here  any  longer." 

"Well,  let's  proceed  with  the  com- 
edy." 

The  young  man  lay  back  and  com- 
posed himself  comfortably.  '  His  face 
was  that  of  a  poet,  intellectual,  almost 
dreamy,  though  kindled  at  times  into 
vivid  emotion.  His  lips,  under  the  close- 
cropped  mustache,  were  fine  and  sensi- 
tive— ^the  upper  one  straight,  almost  as- 
cetic, the  lower  one  fuller  and  more 
sensuous.  The  firmness  of  his  jaw  was 
accentuated  in  his  nicked  chin.  Over  his 
longish  black,  crisp  hair  a  white  band- 
age gave  him  a  picturesque,  rakish  guise 
which  his  lively  eyes,  dark  twinkling, 
well  abetted. 

The  doctor  drew  on  his  gloves,  smiled 
again,  and  waved  a  farewell.  The  nurse, 
who  had  been  standing  immobile,  ap- 
proached, drew  the  covers  neatly  about 
her  patient,  smoothed  his  pillow,  and, 
setting  a  glass  of  water  covered  with  a 
card  upon  the  table,  went  out,  leaving 
the  door  ajar. 

The  young  man  waited  for  a  few  min- 
utes, his  eyes  upon  the  door.  It  slowly 
opened.  At  his  first  glimpse  of  his  vis- 
itor his  expression  changed  to  one  of 
surprised  delight. 

She  was  young,  beautiful,  high  bred, 
exquisite  in  taste  and  manner.  She  wore 
a  street  costume  of  dark  blue  with  furs ; 
her  veil  was  pushed  up,  revealing  an 
oval,  olive  face,  and  a  wave  of  smoky 
dark  fine  hair.  Her  lucent,  frank  gray 
eyes — as  clear  as  lakes — gazed  eagerly, 
and  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  show- 
ing a  line  of  small  white  teeth.    Her  pro- 


file, broken  into  charming  variations 
from  the  classic,  promised  a  rare  indi- 
viduality. Her  perfect  skin  was  milk- 
white  over  the  temples  and  chin,  blush- 
rose  on  her  cheeks,  and  there  sprayed 
up  from  her  throat,  indicated  just 
enough  to  make  her  lovely,  a  fine  net- 
work of  blue  veins. 

In  an  instant  she  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  bed,  her  hand  in  his,  her  cool, 
soft  lips  to  his  mouth. 

"Oh,  Harry!"  she  cried.  "I  have 
longed  for  you  so — I  couldn't  stand  it 
not  to  come — ^but  I  didn  't  dare,  until  you 
sent  for  me."  She  hid  her  head  on  his 
breast  a  moment,  then  raised  it,  her  eyes 
dewy  with  tears,  to  kiss  him  again  slow- 
ly, softly,  with  infinite  tenderness,  her 
hand  in  his  hair.  Her  voice  was  full, 
round,  a  littlQ  deep,  connoting  depth  of 
passion  and  height  of  spiritual  emotion. 

For  a  full  half-minute  he  looked 
deeply  into  her  eyes  without  speaking. 
They  grew  sober,  surprised,  alarmed. 
Then  he  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"You  are  a  very  pretty  woman,"  he 
said  at  last,  "and  it  is  delightful  to  have 
you  with  me.  But  it  isn  't  quite  fair,  and 
I  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  you. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  confess  that 
I  don't  know  who  you  are." 

She  drew  back  instinctively,  as  from 
a  blow;  then  looked  wonderingly  at  him. 

' '  You  don 't  know — who  I  am  ?  What 
do  you  mean  f ' '  The  tears  had  come  into 
her  eyes  again.  They  filled,  and  a  drop 
coursed  down  the  petal-like  bloom  of  her 
cheek. 

"I  don't  remember  you,"  he  said. 

She  sprang  up  wildly,  and  looked 
about  as  if  she  thought  him  delirious 
and  sought  to  summon  assistance. 

"Please  come  back!"  he  said.  "It's 
very  nice  to  have  you  so  near  me.  Come, 
and  111  try  to  tell  you  about  it.  Don't 
be  frightened,  I'm  quite  sane." 

"Harry!"  she  breathed,  and  she  knelt 
again  slowly,  took  his  hand  fondly  and 
watched  him  with  fearful  eyes.  Her 
breath  came  deeply  through  'her  pallid 
lips. 

' '  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  said.  He  patted 
her  hand  softly.  He  had  not  once  taken 
his  eyes  from  her,  nor  she  hers  from  his ; 
but,  as  he  gazed,  he  shook  his  head  hope- 
lessly. 

"Why  do  you  talk  like  this,  Harry? 
They  said  you  were  almost  well.  Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me ?    Didn't  you  vant  to 
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see  me?  Have  I  done  wrong  to  come?" 
She  held  his  hand  tight  in  hers,  waiting 
avidly. 

He  looked  away  and  sighed,  but  did 
not  release  her  hand.  **You  were  quite 
right  to  come,"  he  said.  *'I  need  you 
very  much.  But  you  must  have  patience 
with  me." 

She  nestled  closer  to  him  and  waited, 
still  timid,  seemingly  afraid  of  some  ter- 
rible news,  but  brave  to  bear  it  for  him. 

'*Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  Harry! 
I  can  bear  anything — if  you  love  me. 
You  do  love  me,  don't  you?" 

His  look  returned  to  her  and  stayed 
on  her  face  as  he  said,  slowly,  **I  don't 
know." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
a  gust  of  sobs  shook  her  body.  His  hand 
sought  hers  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.    • 

**Just  wait  till  I  explain,"  he  said 
gently.  ** Don't  feel  so  badly.  It  may 
come  out  all  right,  perhaps.  You  must 
listen,  first  of  all. ' ' 

She  dashed  away  the  tears  and  looked 
at  him  steadfastly.  **0h,  I  can't  believe 
it!"  she  cried. 

'* Don't  believe  it!  Try  not  to,  if  you 
can — but  I  must  be  honest  with  you,"  he 
said.  **It's  only — I've  lost  my  memory." 

She  repeated  it:  "Lost  your  memory? 
But  how?" 

*'I  can't  remember  anything  that  ever 
happened  to  me  before  I  came  here,  a 
week  ago.  And  now  do  you  see?  You 
must  help  me.  When  I  look  at  you  and 
think  how  that  other  *I'  would  suffer,  or 
perhaps  is  suffering,  it's  dreadful.  Ev- 
erything that  happened  before  my  acci- 
dent is  gone.  Dr.  Mackintosh  sent  for 
you  in  hopes  that  you  might  restore  my 
Eftemory  to  me." 

The  strain  on  her  face  relaxed,  and 
she  clasped  him  in  her  anyis,  as  a  mother 
might  her  child.  **0h,  Harry!  Is  that 
all  ?  Oh,  I  can  do  that ;  I  know  I  can ! 
But  you  miist  remember  what  we  were 
to  each  other — surely  you  do!" 

**It  is  just  as  if  I  saw  you  now  for  the 
first  time,"  he  answered.  ''You  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  dear  already.  Oh,  I 
shall  fall  in  love  with  you  again,  any- 
way, I'm  sure.  But  I  don't  remember 
ever  having  seen  you  before." 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  she  «ould  not 
believe  it.  '*But  what  else  has  gone? 
Surely  you  are  you — or  have  you 
changed  all  over?  Is  it  one  of  those 
awful  cases  of  dual  identity  ?    I  've  read 


of  them,  but  they  always  seemed  like 
fairy  tales.  I  never  could  quite  believe 
them." 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  her  in- 
credulity. **No,  the  doctor  says  I'm  the 
same  person,  with  the  same  character 
and  the  same  mental  equipment,  except 
for  my  memory  of  events.  I  have  posses- 
sion of  all  I  have  ever  learned,  the  re- 
sults of  all  my  experience,  so  to  speak, 
with  no  memory  whatever  of  the  proc- 
esses by  which  my  experience  was  ac- 
quired. Do  you  understand?  I  can 
think  logically  enough,  you  see.  The 
line  of  cleavage  in  my  consciousness  is 
as  irregular  as  the  coast  line  of  a  map. 
I'm  a  full-grown  man,  with  a  man's  in- 
tellect, but  with  no  more  past  than  a 
baby.  I'm  in  the  dark,  fighting  to  get 
out." 

*  *  Oh,  it 's  too  horrible ! ' '  she  exclaimed. 
*'I  can't  believe  it.  You  must  be  deliri- 
ous." 

He  shook  his  head  qifite  calmly.  '*No, 
'my  pulse  and  temperature  are  both  nor- 
mal. I'm  weak,  of  course,  and  I  must 
lie  abed  for  a  while;  but  the  fever's 
gone  and  I'm  practically  well." 

**But  what  does  he  say — ^when  will 
you  recover  your  memory?"  » 

** He  doesn't  know.  Nobody  can  know. 
That's  why  you're  here — ^to  help  me  find 
it." 

She  was  aroused  again  as  if  by  an 
electric  thrill  and  her  face  fired  with 
enthusiasm.  *'0h,  I  will!  I  will!  Surely 
if  you  could  remember  anybody  it  would 
be  me,  wouldn't  it?" 

''Why?  You  forget  that  I  don't  know 
even  yet  who  you  are." 

She  stared  at  him  now  with  a  new  ex- 
pression, as  if  for  the  first  time,  she  real- 
ized his  condition.  "You  don't  know — 
you  don't  even  feel — anything?"  she 
gasped. 

"Nothing.  It's  dreadful  to  say  it,  I 
know;  but  we  are  strangers.  You're 
charming,  you're  exquisite,  you're  ador- 
able, but  I  simply  do  not  recognize  you. 
You  must  try  to  forgive  me." 

It  was  her  turn  to  regard  him  for  a 
long  time  without  speaking.  Then,  with 
a  sigh,  she  dropped  down  to  sit  on  the 
floor,  abjectly,  her  eyes  fixed  straight 
ahead,  without  expression,  upon  the  lit- 
tle stand  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Her 
lips  moved  mechanically.  "What  shall 
I  do?"  she  moaned. 

He  waited  patiently,  his/eyes  set  jra 
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her,  without  speaking.  A  pause,  then 
she  spoke  as  if  to  herself,  monoto- 
nously. **It  seems  so  impossible.  How 
can  I  tell  you,  if  you  don't  understand 
— anything — when  there  is  so  much  to 
tell?  But  I  must.  I  can't  believe  it — ^I 
won 't  believe  it !  1 11  pretend  that  you  're 
merely  trying^me — that's  the  only  way. 
Ill  pretend  that  you've  made  believe 
you've  forgotten,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  it  all  over  again."  She  looked 
up  at  him  as  if  she  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading herself,  and,  holding  out  her 
hands  to  him,  she  exclaimed:  '*0h,  I 
haven't  forgotten — ^not  a  day,  not  an 
hour,  not  one  blessed  minute,  not  a 
word !  You  always  laughed  at  me  for  re- 
membering all  the  little  things,  the  little 
darling  things — ^now  I'll  make  you 
laugh  again!    But  where  to  begin?" 

** Begin  at  the  beginning,"  he  said. 
**And  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  if  I 
asked  you  to  come  up  here  beside  me — 
as  you  were?" 

*  *  Oh,  Harry ! ! '  she  cried.  ' '  What  do 
I  care  whether  it's  fair  or  not.  You're 
mine,  you're  mine!"  She  drew  to  him 
and  looked  at  him  with  burning  eyes. 
** Don't  you  know  that  I'm  yours — soul, 
mind  and  body — to  do  what  you  like  with 
forever?" 

He  bit  his  lips  savagely.  His  hand 
moved  nervously  upon  her  arm.  **It  is 
wonderful  to  think  that!" 

** Don't  you  even  want  me?" 

**0h,  too  much;  but  it  isn't  fair.  I 
oughtn  't  touch  you. ' ' 

**Well,  then,  I'll  touch  you;  I'm  not 
afraid."  She  kissed  him  again  and 
again.  ** Don't  you  like  that?"  she  said 
pathetically. 

**Too  much  to  resist  you  any  more. 
Have  it  your  own  way.    I  give  up." 

She  sat  herself  upon  the  bed,  removed 
her  hat  and  placed  it  upon  the  little 
stand.  Then,  taking  his  hand  in  both 
hers,  she  examined  it  abstractedly  as  she 
spoke. 

*  *  The  first,  then ;  the  very  first  ?  Must 
I  tell?  It  was  awfully  bold  of  me,  but 
I've  never  regretted  it.  It  was  bolder 
of  you,  but  you  always  were  audacious. 
Well,  then — "  She  stopped,  looked  at 
him  and  blushed.  He  watched  the  color 
mantle  her  cheek  till  it  had  crept  to  her 
little  ear.    She  looked  away. 

'*I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  be  embar- 
rassed with  you  again,"  she  cried,  **but 
I  know  you  love  it.    Well,  we'll  pretend. 


It  was  this  way;  Hallie  Hunt  told  you 
about  me — ^what,  I  never  knew;  you 
never  would  tell  me.  But  you  wrote  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  come  to  tea  in  your 
rooms.  We  had  never  met  before — ^it 
was  an  awful  thing  to  do — ^but  I  was 
simply  wild  to  meet  you — and  I  came." 

**Good  for  you!"  He  smiled  and 
looked  at  her  admiringly,  with  a  flash 
in  his  eye.  **I  didn't  know  I  was  such  a 
devil.    Where  was  this  ? ' ' 

**It  was  in  your  apartment.  You  had 
a  big  studio  room,  high-ceilinged,  with 
funny  long  windows  on  the  street,  all 
shabby  genteel,  with  tall,  dingy  mirrors 
and  rickety  mahogany  furniture,  and 
ragged  faded  tapestry — it  looked  like 
1840 — and  you  toasted  muffins  on  an 
open  fire,  stuck  on  the  end  of  .a  Japanese 
sword — and  you  kissed  me.    There ! ' ' 

*'What!^  The  very  first  day?" 

'*The  veiy  first  hour.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  all  right,  for  it  was  as  if  I  'd  always 
known  you,  and  you  always  would." 

**Andthen?" 

**And  then  we  fell  in  love.  At  least 
you  did.  I  had  been  in  love  with  you  a 
year  before  I'd  ever  seen  you.  And," 
she  brought  it  out  almost  with  embar- 
rassment, as  if  it  were  the  greatest,  most 
sacred  of  secrets,  '*we  had  Bar-le-Duc!" 
Her  eyes  grew  infinitely  tender. 

He  laughed  easily.  *'I  ought  surely 
to  remember  that!  It's  an  important 
point,  isn't  it?" 

She  looked  steadily  at  him  till  her 
eyes  glowed  with  the  fervor  of  tears 
restrained.  '*It  is —^  important  —  to 
me—" 

''That  we  had  Bar-le-Duc?" 

*  *  Yes. ' '    She  cast  down  her  eyes. 

''Why?" 

She  did  not  answer  him,  looking  off 
at  the  walls  of  the  severe  little  room,  her 
lips  set,  her  bosom  heaving.  As  soon 
as  she  could  control  herself,  she  said, 
with  a  great  effort,  "I  didn't  quite  be- 
lieve you — ^you  couiLd  forget  that.  Now  I 
know  that  you  have  really  forgotten,  and 
that  you're  not  pretending."  She  drew 
a  long  breath  and  her  fingers  worked 
nervously  on  the  counterpane. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  hurt  you,"  he  replied, 
"but  you  must  remember  I'm  lost,  and 
you  must  help  me  find  the  way  out  of 
the  dark.    It  was  romantic,  then?" 

She  took  his  hand  again  and  clasped 
it,  and  rubbed  it  on  her  cheek. 

"It  was  splendid.    I  stayed  to  dinner 
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with  you.  You  were  to  have  lectured 
that  night.  You  were  going  to  get  a 
hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  you  refused 
to  go  down  town;  I  begged  you  to  go, 
but  you  don't  know  how  I  admired  you 
for  missing  that  engagement." 

**I'm  not  sorry,"  he  said. 

**You  took  me  home  at  ten — through 
the  fog — it  was  wonderful — and  before 
you  left  me — I  had  told  you — indeed  you 
made  me!  I  was  afraid,  but  you  made 
me.  I  wanted  you  to  make  me,  too. 
It  was  beautifully  reckless,  it  was  ideal ; 
I  felt  like  the  heroine  of  a  story." 

**  As  I  feel  ,now,  hearing  about  it,"  he 
said,  sadly.  **Then  we're  engaged,  are 
we?" 

*  *  Oh,  no ! "  She  bit  one  side  of  her  lip 
and  shook  her  head.  '*No,  we're  not  en- 
gaged— now — of  course. ' ' 

For  a  moment  he  watched  the  color 
recede  from  her  temple,  cheek  and  neck, 
till  she  was  all  of  ivory.  Her  eyes 
roamed  about  the  room;  he  could  not 
trap  them. 

''What  can  I  say,"  he  began,  desper- 
ately, **  except  that  you  must  hope  for 
me  ?  You  must  believe  in  me,  even  if  I 
doi^'t  remember.  My  mind  is  a  blank, 
dear  girl — ^you  must  write  on  it." 

She  brought  her  look  back  to  him  with 
an  effort  and  went  on.  **Then,  after  we 
had  known  each  other  only  a  week  or  so, 
your  mother  found  out  about  me." 

**0h,  my  mother — Mrs.  Stelling,  you 
mean — ^that  tall,  dark,  severe-looking 
woman  with  gray  hair?" 

**You  don't  know  her,  either?" 

**0f  course  not!" 

She  breathed  more  freely.  **She  was 
unfair,  I  think;  but  some  time  shell 
know  and  understand  me." 

**You  mean  that  she  objected?" 

'*0h,  so  much!  She  said  I  wanted  to 
marry  you  for  your  money." 

**Ah,  I  know  better  than  that,  even 
now!" 

She  kissed  his  hand  impulsively. 

**Go  on,"  he  begged. 

**0h,  don't  you  remember?  We  were 
so  happy,  in  spite  of  your  mother;  only 
we  had  to  meet  secretly.  I  oughtn't  to 
have  permitted  it,  I  know.  I  should  have 
shown  pride  and  honor  and  all  that,  but 
I  had  no  more  will  of  my  own  than  a 
baby.  But  you  couldn't  have  helped 
doing  it,  either." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  **Wait," 
he  said.    '*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my 


mother's  objection  weighed  with  me 
against  you?"  he  demanded. 

*'You  know — ^you  were  awfully  fond 
of  her,  you  hated  to  hurt  her — and  you 
had  nothing  of  your  own.  You  said  it 
was  best.  I  didn't  care  for  the  money 
at  all.  I  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  you." 

* '  Good  God ! "  he  exclaimed.  ' '  Was  I 
really  such  a  cad  as  that  ?  Could  I  have 
kept  a  girl  like  you  waiting  for  a  mere 
matter  of  money  ? ' ' 

** Don't!"  she  implored.  **It's  hard 
enough  now.  If  you  were  only  all  right 
I  wouldn't  mind  anything." 

**Go  on,"  he  said,  frowning.  There 
was  bitterness  in  his  tone. 

'  *  I  could  no  more  keep  away  from  you 
than  if  you  were  a  magnet  and  I  iron. 
The  attraction  was  almost  a  physical 
force.  I  couldn't  be  in  a  room  without 
crossing  over  to  where  you  were.  I  was 
crazy  about  you.  We  wrote  every  day, 
whether  we  saw  each  other  or  not.  The 
minute  you  left  me  I'd  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  you.  And  we  invented 
so  many  games — we  had  ciphers  and 
codes  and  secret  signs  and  everything — 
we  had  such  fun  making  them  up  to- 
gether.   We  had  even  a  language — " 

She  stopped  and  looked  suddenly  up 
into  his  face.  A  rapt  expression  illumi- 
nated hers  and  transformed  it.  It  was 
as  if  she  saw  visions.  Then,  leaning  to 
him,  she  whispered  softly  in  his  ear 
something  unspellable — a  soft  sentence 
full  of  purring  consonants  with  a  quaint 
inflection,  fantastic,  whimsical,  like  the 
cooing  of  A  dove. 

^^Sh'pm,  poo'pm  pip'm!'' 

He  gripped  her  hand  tightly  and 
stared  at  her.  She  watched  him  anx- 
iously, her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

**Wait  a  minute!"  he  said.  Then  his 
lips  moved.    He  spoke  aloud,  timidly. 

''Che  kwiro  bohf' 

**Yes,  yes,  yes!"  she  cried  in  delight. 
*'Then  you  do  remember?" 

He  shook  his  head.  '*I'm  afraid  not. 
It's  merely  automatic;  somehow  I  felt  I 
ought  to  say  that.  But  it's  mere  non- 
sense to  m^    What  does  it  mean?" 

**It  isn't  nonsense  to  me,"  she  replied, 
with  infinite  disappointment. 

**What  does  it  mean?"  he  insisted. 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she 
said,  *' Everything  I" 

**You  must  try  again,"  he  said. 
'* Please  don't  give  me  up.    You  have  no 
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idea  how  terrible  it  is  to  have  no  past — 
even  with  such  a  delicious  present  as 
this.  You  struck  something  that  time. 
Next  time  you.  may  reach  la  nerve.  Oh, 
probe  as  deeply  as  you  dare!" 

She  took  it  up  again  with  renewed 
courage.  **Tou  don't  know  how  it 
frightens  me.  When  I  look  at  you, 
when  I  hear  your  voice,  I  can't  believe 
you  are  not  the  same  you — and  yet 
you've  lost  everything  that  made  life 
worth  while  to  me.  You  were  always  so 
clever  and  so  quick;  I  had  only  to  say 
half  a  sentence  and  you'd  know  the  rest. 
If  I  mentioned  anything  I  had  talked 
about  with  you  the  day  before,  even  a 
week  before,  you'd  get  the  reference  im- 
mediately, and  take  it  right  up.  Oh,  we 
understood  each  other  so  well !  Now,  it's 
as  if  you  were  asleep,  or  insane." 

*  *  Or  drunk  f  "  he  suggested. 

*'I  never  saw  you  drunk,"  she  said 
seriously,  **but  I  often  have  wondered 
how  you'd  be.  The  nearest  I  ever  came 
to  it  was  that  day  when  we  took 
hasheesh;  that  was  a  sort  of  glorified 
intoxication,  I  suppose." 

*'It  sounds  interesting;  tell  me  about 
it."  Mj 

**It  was  another  oi  the  awful  things  I 
did.  We  were  alone  in  the  house  all  day ; 
my  aunt  had  gone  on  a  visit.  You  gave 
me  the  pellets  and  wanted  me  to  try  it. 
I  would  have  tried  hemlock  or  strych- 
nine or  nitroglycerin  if  you'd  asked  me 
to,  I  believe.    And — " 

**What?" 

'*0h,  I  can't  tell  you  the  rest.  Not 
yet."  She  got  up,  shaking  her  head  em- 
phatically. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  knock 
on  the  door.  The  nurse  entered  and  set 
a  plate  upon  the  little  table.  Upon  it 
was  a  lump  of  sugar,  stained  dark  green 
with  some  liquid. 

'* Doctor  Mackintosh  says  you're  to 
take  this,  please.  He  doesn't  want  you 
to  get  too  excited.  This  will  quiet  your 
nerves  a  little." 

*'What  is  it? "  he  asked,  carelessly. 

^'Cannabis  Iridica/'  said  the  nurse, 
and  she  left  the  room  silently.  The  two 
looked  at  each  other  with  meaning. 

*  *  What  do  you  think  of  that ! "  he  said. 
Leaning  over,  he  took  the  lump  of  sugar 
into  his  hand,  looked  at  it,  then  held  it 
to  his  nostrils.  It  gave  forth  a  strange 
oriental  odor,  aromatic,  pungent  as  tar, 
keen  as  salt,  the  indefinable  aroma  of 


mystery.  He  sniffed  again  and  again  and 
as  he  sniffed  at  it  his  face  changed, 
his  pupils  dilated,  his  nostrils  quivered. 
He  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  supporting 
himself  on  one  arm,  and  stared  at  her 
for  a  moment,  strangely.  Then  he  spoke 
almost  in  a  whisper,  vibrant  with  in- 
tensity, deliberately,  slowly. 

*'It  seems  to  me — a  thousand  years 
ago — ^I  knew  some  one — ^like  you.  Her 
name  was — ^I  foi^et."  He  sank  back  on 
the  pillow. 

Her  arms  were  about  him  immediate- 
ly. ^* Oh,  Harry!  Think!  Think!  You 
must  remember!"  Her  gaze  was  as  in- 
tense as  if  she  were  trying  to  hypnotize 
him. 

**No,  I  can't,"  he  said  helplessly. 
**But  that  smell  is  queer — it  means  some- 
thing or  other.  And  I  can  almost  see  a 
window  with  diamond  panes,  the  light 
behind  them — and  a  music-box  playing." 

**Yes,  yes!"  she  cried.  *' That's  the 
library  where  we  were  that  afternoon. 
How  that  smell  does  bring  it  back!" 

His  eyes  were  bright  with  wonder  as 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  **0h,  I  believe 
it's  coming  back. 

''Oh,  try!  Try !"  she  pleaded.  **Jry 
for  my  name,  now!    Who  am  I?" 

He  looked  at  her  dumb  for  fully  a 
minute,  conjuring  his  memory.  Then  he 
brought  out  a  name  boldly,  **Amy!" 

She  broke  down  and  cried,  this  time 
for  very  joy.  His  hand  was  in  her  hair, 
comforting  her,  but  his  glance  was  fixed 
on  space  as  he  struggled  with  intangible 
things  —  with  flights  of  inaccessible 
thoughts — fancies  as  thin  as  dreams. 

'*I'm  getting  it,  bit  by  bit,"  he  said, 
huskily.  '*But  it  comes  slowly.  Hold 
me  close,  dear;  you're  helping,  me, 
Amy!" 

*'I  knew  I  could  do  it!"  Her  voice 
was  broken,  almost  hysterical.  ''You're 
all  right,  now,  I'm  sure.  Oh,  your 
mother  will  be  so  glad!" 

"My  mother?"'  He  frowned.  "What 
had  my  mother  to  do  with  it  all?  How 
could  she  have  come  between  me  and  a 
wonderful  creature  like  you?" 

"Oh,  it  was  best — it  was  necessary, 
I'm  sure.  I  never  blamed  you — really  I 
didn'tf  It  was  hard,  of  course,  not  to 
have  you  with  me  all  the  time,  but  I 
cared  only  for  your  happiness.  We  must 
wait,  even  now,  for  a  few  months,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Wait?  *  I  guess  not!     God,  how  I 
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hate  and  loathe  that  man  you  knew!" 

''Don't  say  that,  Harry;  you  are  he, 
aren't  you?  Don't  you  faiow  me  yet, 
dear?" 

He  took  her  face  in  bis  hands  and  re- 
garded her  deliberately.  * '  It  is  only  five 
hundred  years  ,ago,  now,  I  think.  You 
seem  like  my  sister." 

** Perhaps  I  am  that,  too,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  **I  think  I'm  every- 
thing— sister,  mother,  daughter,  sweet- 
heart—" 

She  broke  off  suddenly. 

He  was  still  puzzling  with  his  prob- 
lem and  did  not  notice  her.  **  There  was 
a  masquerade  baU — Harlequin  danced 
with  Columbine,  a  perfect  sprite  of  a 
Columbine  who  pirouetted  so  gracefully 
— they  left  before  the  unmas^g — ^they 
went  in  a  cab,  through  a  frightful  snow- 
storm, and  she  was  cold." 

**Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  happily. 
**No  one  knew  who  we  were;  it  was  one 
of  the  few  times  we  dared  to  show  our- 
selves together.    Oh,  it  was  such  fun ! " 

His  voice  went  on  dreamily:  **She 
lost  her  slipper.  He  warmed  her  foot 
in  his  hands." 

* '  I  lost  it  on  purpose ;  I  kicked  it  over 
a  snowdrift  as  I  got  into  the  cab.  You 
dared  me!" 

**  There  was  something  about  a  cigar- 
ette— you  burned  yourself  on  your  arm. 
It  hurts  me  when  I  think  of  it." 

Rising,  she  removed  her  jacket  and 
rolled  up  her  short  sleeve  deliberately. 
Half-way  between  her  elbow  and  shoul- 
der there  was  a  small  round  white  scar. 
He  seized  her  hand,  drew  her  over  and 
kissed  the  place. 

**I  know — almost,  but  not  quite.  It 
was  not  an  accident?" 

She  smiled  and  slowly  drew  down  the 
little  lacy  sleeve. 

*  *  It  was  bravado,  I  suppose.  You  told 
me  how  a  Samoan  chief  once  had  brand- 
ed himself  with  a  red-hot  stick  so  that 
he  should  never  forget  the  girl  he  loved. 
I  took  your  cigarette  and  burned  myself 
there.  It  hurt,  but  I  loved  it !  You  were 
awfully  frightened,  but  it  excited  me  so 
that  I  gloried  in  it.  It  seemed  just  as  if 
I  were  bearing  a  pain  for  you.  Let  me 
do  it  again! — ^111  show  you — oh,  that 
ought  to  make  you  remember,  if  any- 
thing wiU!" 

As  she  bent  over  him,  her  cheek  near 
his,  he  suddenly  put  his  arm  about  her 
and  brought  his  lips  to  her  ear. 


^^Sh'pm  poo'pm  pip'm!"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"Yes,  she  answered  ecstatically. 
*'Chu'pm  kail — ^now  the  other  ear!" 

He  turned  her  eager,  flushed  face  in 
his  hands  and  whispered  on  the  other 
side  among  the  curls. 

**0h,"  she  breathed,  **so  you  know?" 

**I  know,"  he  answered. 

At  that  her  strength  went  from  her; 
she  almost  fell  upon  him,  but  his  arms 
were  about  her  and  he  held  her  firmly. 
She  lay  limp,  inert,  for  a  moment. 

'*Now  I  know  I  love  you,"  he  said, 
**but  it  seems  as  if  I  had  lost  you  for  a 
hundred  years.    What  has  happened?" 

She  hesitated,  her  eyes  averted,  as  if 
she  could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  to 
speak.  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, looked  out,  seeing  nothing,  re- 
arranged her  hair  mechanically,  and  re- 
turned. 

''What  is  it?"  he  implored.  "Don't 
leave  me — it's  coming  fast  now,  it's  all 
hazy  yet — ^I  see  only  little  details,  bril- 
liant spots,  like  the  illuminated  places  a 
search-light  discovers.  I  remember  driv- 
ing my  motor  through  the  park  and  kiss- 
ing you  beside  me — ^we  nearly  .ran  into 
a  policeman — then — agoing  up  in  an  ele- 
vator— ^you  were  running  it  yourself — 
how  was  that? — we  ran  away  with  it  up 
to  the  thirteenth  floor." 

She  was  beside  him  again,  now  listen- 
ing excitedly.  "Yes,  it  was  just  so  that 
we  could  be  alone — ^the  janitor  wanted 
to  have  you  arrested.  Gk)  on,  it's  your 
turn  now." 

"I  remember  your  handwriting — I 
can  see  it  on  so  many  blue  envelopes — a 
little  chubby  fist,  with  the  stamp  never 
on  straight.  You  have  a  black  hat  with 
a  drooping  plume,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  She  follow(^  his  words, 
all  but  applauding  him,  as  if  she  were  at 
a  play. 

"You  bought  me  a  tie — ^you  made  me 
change  it  in  the  cab — oh,  it's  all  coming 
together  now,  like  one  of  those  dissected- 
map  puzzles.  It's  wonderful!  And  I 
was  afraid  of  my  mother — ^I  let  it  go  on 
— ^while  you  were  eating  your  heart  out. ' ' 

"Is  that  all?"  She  was  almost  calm, 
standing  erect  before  him  with  feejr  hands 
behind  her. 

"No — ^there's  something  else — ^what  is 
it?  Tell  me — I  can't  get  it — it  troubles 
me,  it  eludes  me  like  a  lame,  frightened 
bird — it's  something  important." 
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She  still  stood  quiescent  before  him, 
drawn  up  proudly,  with  a  new  reserve 
that  was  almost  cold. 

He  looked  at  her  from  under  tensely 
drawn  brows.  **Why  do  you  look  so?" 
he  asked.  **Why,  oh,  why,  don't  you 
help  me?" 

**I  can't  help  you  any  more,"  she  said 
faintly.  **You*ll  bave  to  get  it  your- 
self, now." 

**0h,  Amy  J  remember  I'm  not  respon- 
sible for  this.  I'm  doing  my  best.  Please 
help  me!" 

Her  head  drooped  and  she  turned  a 
little  away  from  him.  **New  Year's 
Eve,"  she  said.  *' Think  of  the  horns 
and  the  rattles  and  the  crowd."  Slowly 
her  sad  eyes  turned  to  his,  beseechingly. 

He  stared  at  her,  fascinated,  his  face 
working  with  emotion.  Then,  with  a 
curious  gesture  he  sat  up  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

**0h.  Amy!  I  know,  now — every- 
thing!'' 

She  crept  into  his  embrace  and  laid 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder  with  infinite 
peace,  closing  her  eyes. 

*  *  Think  of  it !"  he  said  softly.  * '  And 
all  this  time  you've  never  told,  even 
after  my  accident!  And  you've  stayed 
away  all  this  time  on  my  account?" 

**You  asked  me  to,"  she  said. 

**I  can't  understand  such  selfishness! 
I  'm  seeing  myself  now,  for  the  first  time 
— objectively.  I  know  how  you  must 
have  suffered,  poor  girl.  Forgive  me, 
dear." 

She  held  her  lips  up  to  his,  without 
speaking.  He  answered  her  appeal,  and 
then,  with  a  new  energy,  lifted  her  from 


him,  sitting  up  himself,  with  determina- 
tion in  his  face. 

**Call  the  nurse!  Send  for 'Doctor 
Mackintosh,  please." 

*  *  What  is  it,  dear  ? "  She  was  flutter- 
ing with  anxiety. 

** There's  the  bell  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,"  he  said. 

She  pressed  it,  still  looking  at  him 
with  alarm.  ''Oh,  I'm  afraid  you'll 
overexert  yourself,  Harry ;  it  will  be  bad 
for  you.    Do  lie  down  quietly." 

**Lie  down!"  he  exclaimed.  **Why, 
I'm  well!  It's  all  over!  My  head's 
clear — for  the  first  time  in  six  months." 

There  were  already  footsteps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  nurse  entered  the  next  mo- 
ment, followed  by  the  doctor.  The  old 
man 's  brows  went  up,  and  he  took  a  step 
toward  the  bed. 

His  patient  made  a  sweeping  gesture. 
''Doctor,  I  want  to  present  you  to  my 
wife,  Mrs.  Stelling." 

The  physician  looked  at  the  young 
mau  incredulously. 

' '  Oh,  I  'm  not  out  of  my  head,  doctor. 
Ask  her." 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand,  frankly. 
"We  were  married  on  New  Year's  Eve," 
she  said,  smiling  at  last.  A  tiny  soft 
shadow  in  her  chin  became  a  dimple.  It 
was  well  worth  waiting  for. 

The  doctor  smiled  with  satisfaction, 
took  her  hand  in  both  his  and  nodded  to 
his  patient.  "I  thought  she  could  do  it; 
but  this  is  news,  indeed.  Oh — how  about 
your  mother,  Mr.  Stelling?" 

"I  wish  you'd  telephone  for  her  to 
come  immediately,"  was  the  answer. 
"Tell  her  I've  just  come  to  my  senses." 


THE  CURSE  OF  MODERNITY 

"The  curse  of  modernity  has  stricken  even  our  children,"  said  Jerome  S.  Mc- 
Wade,  the  millionaire  collector  of  Duluth. 

"I  have  just  got  back  from  Europe.  One  of  my  traveling  companions  was  a 
New  York  lawyer.  He  has  two  little  children — a  boy  and  a  girl  of  9  and  11  years 
— and  these  children  had  expressed  a  resolve  to  meet  the  boat,  no  matter  at  what 
hour  it  might  arrive.  He,  however,  had  written  that  they  were  on  no  account  to  do 
so. 

"But  when  we  disembjfrked  at  midnight  at  Hoboken,  there  was  the  man's  two 
urchins  waiting.   As  they  flung  themselves  into  his  arms,  he  said : 

"'But  didn't  I  tell  you'— 

"The  boy,  however,  tugged  at  his  hand,  and  said: 

"  *0h,  papa,  hurry  up !  There's  no  time  to  waste  in  scolding.  The  taxi's  up  to 
$17  now!'" 
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THE  RAILROADS 

AND 

THE  FARMER 

BY  H.  P.  ATTWATER 

IndiMlrUl  Agent,  SiinMUC«ntr4l  Lines 


RAILROAD  building  is  the  greatest 
physical  triumph  of  mankind. 
Railroads  are  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  modem  civilization,  and  the 
greatest  developers  the  world  has  ever 
known.  They  have  been  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  new  countries  and  remote  territories, 
and  th^  contribute  directly  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  living  in  the  regions  through 
which  they  run. 

Railroads  are  built,  operated  and  per- 
manently located  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  they  have  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  isurf  ace  of  this  earth 
as  the  highways,  rivers,  canals,  lakes, 
oceans  and  electric  currents.  They  are 
probably  the  most  important  features  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to  be  one  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  a  wise  Creator  in  carry- 
ing out  His  plans  for  replenishing  the 
earth  and  conferring  manifold  blessings 
upon  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

In  those  countries  today  where  no  rail- 
road transportation  exists  you  will  find 
the  lowest  forms  of  human  existence  and 
the  inhabitants  cursed  by  mental  and 
physical  slavery.  With  tiFie  first  entry 
of  the  locomotive  into  a  country  great 
and  important  changes  take  place,  and 
benefits  of  inestimable  value  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  people.  Ignorance  and 
superstition  are  dispersed,  famine  and 
disease  overcome,  slavery  and  cruelty 
abolished  and  the  priceless  blessing  of 
liberty  bestowed.  The  advent  of  the 
railroad  brings  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  civilization  and  the  advan- 
tages of  education.  Railroads  start  the 
march  of  progress  in  new  countries  and 
open  unlimited  opportunities  for  energy, 


enterprise,  industry,  capital,  skill  and  la- 
bor in  connection  witb.  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, stock  raising  and  the  develc^- 
ment  of  forests,  mines  and  other  valuable 
and  important  natural  resources,  which 
have  lain  dormant  for  ages. 

HAVE  BEEN  MAIN  FACTORS  IN 
PROGRESS 

The  railroads  have  been  the  main  fac- 
tors in  the  remai^ble  progress  of  the 
United  States,  the  colonization  of  its 
vacant  lands  and  the  foundation  and 
prosperity  of  its  cities  and  communities 
with  their  numerous  institutions. 

When  great  calamities  suddenly  occur, 
such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  storms,  fires 
and  pestilence  and  the  people,  apparently 
stunned  with  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ters, soul  sick  and  heart  sore,  stand  dazed 
and  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and 
suffering,  surrounded  by  the  mangled 
remains  of  dead  and  dying  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  first  comes  to  the  rescue  f 
History  shows  that  railroad  officials 
were  invariably  the  first  on  the  scene 
with  emergency  relief  and  financial  as- 
sistance— personally  directing  the  first- 
aid  work  and  calmly  and  systematically 
doing  heroic  work  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances. 

In  the  great  work  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  human- 
ity, the  farmers  who  were  the  pioneers 
have  been  more  closely  associated  with 
the  railroads  than  any  other  citizens. 
We  are  all  proud  of  Texas,  and  Texas 
today  is  what  she  is  because  of  her  rail- 
roads and  farmers.  Their  interests  are 
mutual  and  their  prospects  the  same. 
The  railroads  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
farmers  on  the  other  are  dependent  on 
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AILROADS  are  built,  operated  and  permanently  located  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  mankind  .  •  .  They  are  probably  the  most  import- 
ant features  on  the  face  of  the  earth/' 


each  other,  and  neither  can  be  truly 
prosperous. if  the  other  is  not  also  pros- 
perous. 

FIRST  CONSTRUCTION    TRAIN   THE 
ENTERING    WEDGE 

Whenever  a  new  railroad  is  built  in  a 
country,  the  advance  of  the  first  con- 
struction train  is  the  entering  wedge 
that  opens  the  possibilities  of  a  new  sec- 
tion and  means  more  to  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  than  any  other  class  of  people. 
One  of  the  first  results  is  that  their  land 
immediately  increases  in  value,  and 
large  tracts  and  townsites  which  the 
owners  considered  hardly  worth  paying 
taxes  on,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  often  sell  for  fabulous  prices. 
Then  the  wagon  roads  are  improved,  new 
towns  located,  warehouses,  mills  and  fac- 
tories erected,  and  stores,  schools  and 
churches  built.  The  railroad  populates 
the  new  town  with  all  classes  of  indus- 
trious workers,  and  the  farmer  feeds 
them  all.  A  home  market  is  established 
for  him,  with  cash  prices,  and  the  rail- 
road enables  him  to  dispose  of  his  sur- 
plus produce  by  hauling  it  to  distant 
markets,  and  don't  forget  that  *' Jones 
and  the  other  fellows,"  who  eat  and 
wear  what  the  farmers  raise,  pay  the 
freight,  for  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  borne  by  the  products  and  ultimately 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consum- 
ers. 

A  thriving  town  might  be  compared 
to  the  human  body,  the  heart  being  rep- 
resented by  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Business  Men's  Club,  its  head  by  the 
newspapers,  its  character  or  reputation 
by  its  schools,  churches  and  societies. 
The  limbs  which  work  for  and  support 
it  are  the  merchants,  professional  men, 
banks,  etc.  The  farmers  are  the  back- 
bone of  every  community  and  the  rail- 
roads represent  the  arteries  and  veins 
which  distribute  the  life  blood  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  in  every  direction. 
Take  away  its  railroad  and  a  town  will 
die,  because  the  very  source  of  its  ex- 
istence has  been  removed. 


WHY   THE    RAILROADS  AND    FARMERS 
SHOULD  BE  FRIENDLY 

Under  these  circumstances  and  be- 
cause their  interests  are  the  same  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  the  farmers  and  the  rail- 
roads that  the  relations  existing  between 
them  should  be  friendly  and  both  parties 
would  be  immensely  benefited  if  the  in- 
dividuals were  better  acquainted  and 
had  more  confidence  in  each  other.  .     . 

Those  people  whose  expenses  of  living 
have  been  advancing  in  the  last  few 
years  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  expenses  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  supplies  of  all  kinds  used  by 
railroads  during  the  past  ten  years  is 
a  subject  of  serious  consideration  at  this 
time  to  railroad  managers.  The  price 
of  locomotives,  cars,  rails,  ties,  bridge 
timber,  pipe,  spikes,  nails,  wire,  cast- 
ings, lumber,  oil,  fuel,  etc.,  has  continual- 
ly advanced,  and  while  wages  and  taxes 
have  been  repeatedly  increased,  the  com- 
pensation received  by  the  railroads  is 
invariably  going  downward.  The  situa- 
tion with  the  farmer  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse, and  while  he  is  getting  •  higher 
prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell  he  pays 
the  same  price  or  less  than  he  used  to 
for  transportation.  Of  all  the  numerous 
investigations  that- have  been  made  by 
government  or  private  experts  as  to  the 
high  price  of  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  not  one  has  shown  that  the  cost 
of  railroad  transportation  has  an3rthing 
to  clo  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

ROADS   ENCOURAGE  AGRICULTURE 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  themselves,  the  presi- 
dents and  managers  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  in  Texas  have  furnished  substan- 
tial encouragement  in  numerous  ways 
to  those  engaged  in  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, livestock  and  farming  pursuits. 
The  railroads  have  always  been  ready 
to  co-operate  whenever  possible  with  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  nation- 
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N  the  great  work  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  •  •  .  the  farmers 
who  were  the  pioneers  have  been  more  closely  associated  with  the  rail- 
roads than  any  other  citizens." 


al  and  state  agricultural  departments 
and  the  various  farmers'  institutes,  con- 
gresses, unions  and  county  associations. 
No  appeal  from  our  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  has  ever  been  disre- 
garded by  the  railroads.  The  railroads 
have  been  the  first  to  respond  to  requests 
for  assistance  from  the  officials  of  our 
agricultural  fairs,  land  shows  and  exposi- 
tions. Many  editors  and  publishers  of 
Texas  farm  journals,  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  frankly  tell  you  that 
they  owe  their  success  to  the  aid  and 
support  ungrudgingly  given  by  the  rail- 
roads in  critical  periods  of  their  exist- 
ence. At  great  expense,  agricultural, 
livestock,  good  roads  and  other  demon- 
stration trains  have  been  equipped, 
maintained  and  operated.  Thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  useful  and  valuable 
bulletins  issued  by  the  railroads  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  general  farming 
have  been  distributed  free  to  all  who  de- 
sired them.  Improved  varieties  of  seed 
for  experiment  purposes  have  been  pur- 
chased and  distributed  and  on  occasions 
when  crops  have  been  ruined  or  damaged 
on  account  of  unusual  storms,  frosts  or 
floods,  seed  and  plants  for  replanting 
have  been  furnished  to  the  afflicted  com- 
munities. Most  of  the  railroads  in  Texas 
now  employ  practical  agricultural  ex- 
perts whose  entire  time  is  occupied  in 
the  farming  communities,  visiting  the 
farmers'  fields  and  personally  giving 
them  instructions  in  regard  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  selection  of  seed,  cul- 
tivation, fertilization,  conservation  of 
moisture,  irrigation,  marketing,  etc. 

THE  DRY  FARMING  CONGRESS 

Many  other  instances  could  be  men- 
tioned showing  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
railroads  to  benefit  the  farmers  who  are 
their  nearest  neighbors.  This  Dry  Farm- 
ing Congress,  which  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity become  one  of  the  most  important 
annual  agricultural  events  in  this  State, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  good 
in  connection  with  West  Texas  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising,  owes  its  existence. 


its  continued  success  and  present  mag- 
nitude to  the  interest  taken  in  this  im- 
portant movement  by  a  few  progressive 
and  unselfish  citizens  who  since  the 
start  have  freely,  willingly  and  liberally 
co-operated  with  our  state  and  national 
officials  and  with  the  officials  of  our 
railroads. 

Not  only  are  the  railroads  the  nearest 
neighbors  to  the  farmers,  but  they  should 
be  their  nearest  friends  and  oftentimes 
they  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  some 
shrewd,  unscrupulous  politicians,  law- 
yers and  others  who  desire  to  serve  their 
own  selfish  interests  and  schemes  by 
magnifying  faults  and  mistakes,  misrep- 
resenting facts  and  who  are  continually 
finding  fault  with  reasonable  railroad 
regulations.  Unfortunately  these  people 
create  a  prejudice  against  railroad  build- 
ing and  retard  the  progress  of  Texas. 
Immense  areas  of  unproductive  land  in 
this  State  are  simply  waiting  the  advent 
of  the  iron  horse  to  provide  homes  for 
thousands  of  industrious  settlers  and  op- 
portunities for  investors  who  will  start 
numerous  industrial  enterprises  in  sec- 
tions where  there  are  at  present  no  signs 
or  sounds  of  commercial  activity. 

Railroad  officials  are  farmers'  friends 
and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  blanie 
them  for  regulations  and  policies  for- 
lowed  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  by  rail- 
road officials  long  since  dead.  How 
many  rich  men  who  have  been  enabled 
to  become  wealthy  through  railroad  fa- 
cilities ever  stop  to  think  that  without 
the  railroads  their  life  energies  might 
have  been  wasted  and  their  best  efforts 
unremunerated.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  the  Texas  railroads  are  strug- 
gling for  their  very  existence,  pestered 
by  adverse  legislation,  fake  damage  suits 
and  numerous  other  hindrances  and 
drawbacks.  All  they  ask  is  a  square  deal, 
the  same  that  you  give  to  other  business 
institutions.  Prom  the  tone  of  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  some  of  the  dema- 
gogues you  would  hardly  suppose  that 
railroad  officials  were  human  beings,  but 
I  assure  you  that  they  have  the  same 
feelings  as  other  business  men  and  de- 
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plore  these  false  impressions  and  ill  feel- 
ings which  have  unfortunately  existed  in 
the  past. 

Railroad  men,  as  a  rule,  get  little  sym- 
pathy from  the  general  public,  but  their 
way  of  making  a  living  is  by  no  means 
soft  and  easy.  If  it  were  possible  for 
the  thousands  of  railroad  men  employed 
in  Texas,  including  officials,  to  swap 
places  with  an  equal  number  of  farmers 
I  venture  to  state  that  before  the  end 
of  sixty  days  the  farmers  would  all  be 


glad  to  get  **back  to  the  land"  and  very 
few  railroad  men  would  want  to  go  back 
to  the  railroad. 

Prospects  for  the  Texas  farmers  at 
this  time  are  especially  fine  and  their 
future  looks  exceedingly  bright.  How 
is  it  with  the  railroads! 

The  old  saying,  "Give  the  devU  his 
due,"  is  approved  by  the  majority  of 
people,  who  should  at  least  be  willing 
to  accord  the  same  courtesy  to  tfie  rail- 
roads. 


AUSTIN'S  GREAT 

DAM 

Great  Engineering  Feat  Which  Will  Again  Give  Water 
Power  to  the  Texas  Gapital 


BY  WILL  L  VINING 


THE  great  dam  now  being  construct- 
ed across  the  Colorado  River  at 
Austin,  Texas,  is  to  be  of  reinforced 
concrete,  hollow  type,  and  the  specifica- 
tions call  for  the  equipment  and  comple- 
tion of  a  power  plant  consisting  of  tur- 
bines, generators  and  pumps  and  all 
necessary  connections;  and  also  a  reser- 


voir of  10,000,000  gallons  capacity  to  be 
located  on  the  top  of  a  hill  north  of  the 
city. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  old  dam 
constitutes  part  of  the  west  end  of  the 
new  structure.  It  is,  however,  supple- 
mented by  curtain  walls  on  the  upstream 
face,   two   feet  thick  and   going  down 


THE  DAM  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
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30  feet  below  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  depending  on  the  character  of 
rock  encountered.  The  trenches  are 
then  filled  with  concrete,  not  only  on 
the  upstream  face  of  the  old  dam,  but 
the  same  construction  is  carried  along 
the  upstream  face  of  the  entire  dam 
across  the  river. 

The  core  wall  on  the  east  end  of  the 
dam  will  go  into  the  solid,  rock  10  feet, 
so  that  any  possible  crevices  found  on 
the  extreme  east  side  of  the  dam  will  be 
closed  and  the  entire  face  of  the  dam 


installed  between  reinforced  concrete 
bulkheads,  the  flood  gates  on  the  old 
part  being  5  feet  high.  These  gates  take 
care  of  flood  water  automatically. 

On  a  level  with  the  river  bottom  there 
are  to  be  eight  sluices,  operated  both  by 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  pressure. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out 
accumulated  silt. 

The  power  house  will  be  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one  and  will  be  118  feet  long 
by  54  feet  wide.  The  whole  dam  is  1096 
feet  long,  rises  to  a  height  of  65  feet 


ENGINEER'S  SKETCH  OF  AUSTIN'S  NEW  POWER  DAM  AND  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE 
NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


on  the  upstream  side  be  made  imper- 
vious. The  toe  wall  on  the  downstream 
face  of  the  dam,  both  the  old  and  new 
parts,  will  have  the  same  kind  of  a  con- 
tinuous curtain  wall  going  down  as  an 
additional  prevention  against  leakage 
through  the  dam  end,  also  to  prevent  any 
possible  .overflow  from  washing  under 
the  toe  of  the  dam. 

WILL  BE  ANCHORED  TO  ROCK 

The  new  dam  is  to  be  set  into  and 
anchored  to  the  uncovered  rock  ledge. 
The  walls  are  to  be  20  feet  apart,  built 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  set  parallel  to 
the  flow  of  the  river.  The  new  part  is 
to  be  the  spillway  section  of  the  entire 
dam  and  will  have  14  feet  flood  gates 


above  low  water  and  with  the  average 
flow  of  the  river  will  develop  at  least 
6000  horsepower.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes three  2400  horse  power  turbines, 
three  mammoth  generators  and  two 
pumps,  each  of  6,000,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity per  day. 

NEW   LAKE  WILL  BE  LARGER 

The  lake  formed  by  the  new  dam  will 
be  of  considerably  larger  extent  than 
that  made  by  the  old  one — ^namely,  about 
24  miles  back,  since  there  will  be  five 
feet  more  water  retained  by  the  new 
structure — and  will  form  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  pleasure  re- 
sorts in  the  entire  South.  The  dam  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  cytj^.  oj  ^A^jg^^]f^ 
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rate  of  $64,800  per  year  for  25  years, 
the  contractor  guaranteeing  the  stability 
of  same  for  the  entire  period. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  power  and 
light  generated  from  the  new  dam  will 


A  VIEW  or  THE  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

show  a  net  earning  to  the  city,  after  pay- 
ing this  $64,800  per  year,  from  $40,000 
to  $50,000  per  annum.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  power  from  this  dam  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  operating  cot- 
ton gins  and  other  plants  throughout 
Travis  County  and  to  also  furnish  elec- 
tric light  to  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
houses  in  the  surrounding  country. 

INTERURBAN8  MAY  USE  PLANT 

One  or  more  interurban  projects  are 
now  under  discussion  and  they  will  prob- 
ably use  the  power  of  this  plant.  A 
number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
by  Austin  parties,  and  factories  through- 
out the  United  States  are  asking  for  in- 
formation as  to  rates  for  power.    Plans 


have  been  suggested  for  a  beautiful  ho- 
tel to  crown  one  of  the  many  hills  upon 
the  lake. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  bridge  across 
and  on  top  of  the  dam  which  will  be 
30  feet  wide  and  about  1100  feet  long. 
It  will  be  11  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake.  Two  proposals  have  been  made, 
one  having  a  five-foot  sidewalk  at  each 
side  of  the  roadway,  the  other  having  a 
five-foot  sidewalk  on  the  upstream  side, 
leaving  25  feet  for  roadway  and  electric 
railway  track.  The  roadways  will  have 
a  slight  crown  and  the  sidewalks  will  be 
raised  about  one  inch  above  highest  point 
of  roadway,  drains  on  each  side  of  road 
and  near  upstream  side,  removable  grat- 
ings the  entire  length  of  bridge.  The 
bridge   will  be  supported   by   concrete 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  FROM 
ANOTHER  ANCLE. 

piers  20  feet  apart  the  full  width.  The 
sidewalks  will  be  supported  by  8-inch 
concrete  beams  five  feet  apart.  A  2-inch 
pipe  railing  3  feet  6  inches  high  will 
be  placed  on  the  outside  of  each  walk. 
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WHILE  THE  POLES  OF  TEXAS  ARE  CHIETLY  COTTON  FARMERS.  OTHER  PRODUCTS  ARE  NOT  NEGLECTED.] 

The  Poles  of  Texas 

Their  Elffect  on  the  State's  AgricultureJ  Development 

BY  UROY  HODGES 

Author  of  **The  Bohemian  Farmers  of  Texas,**  ** Exploitation  of 
Immigrants  in  Minor  Courts,**  Etc. 


IT  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tion Poles  in  the  United  States  when 
asked  by  the  Federal  census  enumera- 
tors, "Where  were  you  bomf  answer, 
** Poland,*'  and  are  enumerated  as  Poles. 
About  two-fifths  in  answer  to  this  query 
say  "Prussia,"  "Germany,"  "Russia," 
"Austria"  or  "Qalicia,"  and  are  report- 
ed as  Qerinans,  Russians  or  Austrians. 
The  other  two-fifths,  composed  of  per- 
sons of  second  generation,  or  persons 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  bom 
fathers,  are  recorded  as  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

Waclaw  Kruszka,  the  Polish  historian, 
estimates  that  the  figures  returned  by 
the  Federal  census  relative  to  the  number 
of  Poles  in  the  United  States  would  be 
more  nearly  correct  if  multiplied  by  five. 
Official  statistics  of  the  number  of  Poles 
in  this  country  are  therefore  misleading 
and  practically  worthless  tot  compara- 
tive purposes. 

Possibly  two  and  a  half  million  is  not 


too  high  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Polish  people  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  although  returns  of  the 
Federal  census  show  a  much  smaller 
number. 

Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Polish 
breadwinners  in  the  United  States,  of 
both  first  and  second  generations,  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
number  of  foreign-bom  Poles  found  in 
unskilled  industrial  occupations  and  as 
common  laborers  is  exceeded  only  by 
Italians.  The  movement  of  Poles  to  the 
farms  is  thus  in  its  infancy  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Polish  agricultural  col- 
onies were  established  in  the  United 
States  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
These  facts  fully  substantiate  the  con- 
tention that  the  future  immigration  to 
the  agricultural  regions  of  the  country, 
especially  to  the  Southern  states,  will 
originate  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  abroad. 

Direct  immigration  from  Europe  is 
chiefly  induced  by  better  economic  con- 
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ditions  in  this  country,  and  is  affected 
very  little  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  our 
states  to  attract  agricultural  settlers. 
The  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers  of 
Europe,  realizing  that  they  can  come  to 
America  and  sell  their  labor  to  our  in- 
dustrial corporations  at  high  prices  (the 
smallest  industrial  wage  here  is  often 
larger  than  the  highest  they  can  earn  at 
home),  are  temporarily  lured  away  from 
the  agricultural  pursuits.  After  from 
five  to  fifteen  years  in  our  mines,  mills 
and  other  workshops,  however,  their  in- 
bred instinct  for  the  farm  manifests 
itself  in  a  yearning  to  return  to  the  land. 

Thousands  of  these  people  return  to 
Europe  annually  to  invent  their  savings 
in  farms  of  the  old  world,  while  a  few, 
recognizing  the  vast  opportunities  for 
them  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  States,  find  their  way  jnto  the 
Middle  Western  and  a  few  to  the  South-'' 
em  states  seeking  permanent  homes. 
Poles,  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  Slo- 
vaks, Italians  and  Magyars  are  promi- 
nent in  this  class. 

The  question  is  really  a  problem  of  dis- 
tribution or  internal  immigration,  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  Our  or- 
ganized industries  are  the  real  receiving 
stations  and  it  is  for  such  states  as  Texas 
to  provide  the  proper  distribution  by 
carrying  to  these  people  the  bare  truth 
about  her  almost  unlimited  agricultural 
possibilities. 

HISTORY  OF  POLISH   IMMIGRATION 

Texas  has  the  distinction  of  containing 
the  first  permanent  Polish  settlement  in 
the  United  States.  This  colony  was  es- 
tablished at  Panna  Marya,  Karnes  Coun- 
ty, in  the  year  1855,  by  about  three  hun- 
dred persons  from  Austrian  Poland. 
There  are  records  of  a  few  Polish  fami- 
lies, chiefly  political  refugees  from  Eu- 
rope, settling  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  1850,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  a  sufficient  number  in  any  one 
locality  to  constitute  a  colony.  Poles  set- 
tled in  Wisconsin  shortly  after  1850,  and 
the  records  of  several  Roman  Catholic 
churches  show  that  as  many  as  sixteen 
Polish  rural  colonies  were  established  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Texas  between 
the  years  1854  and  1870. 

Previous  to  1860  the  immigration  of 
Poles  to  the  United  States  was  irregular 
and  was  seriously  affected  by  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war.    After  1865  the  movement 


assumed  the  character  of  a  popular  exo- 
dus of  the  peasantry  of  Polish  Europe, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
war  and  the  resulting  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Germany. 

The  real  immigration  of  Poles  to  the 
United  States,  however,  began  after  the 
year  1870.  Between  1870  and  1880  near- 
ly forty  thousand  entered  the  country. 
The  majority  of  the  Poles  entering  the 
United  States  during  this  period  went 
to  the  larger  industrial  comnmnities  and 
cities  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits; 
some  found  their  way  into  the  North- 
western  states  where  they  found  employ- 
ment in  lumber  camps  and  sawmills; 
while  a  comparatively  large  number  set- 
tled on  the  farms  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Texas.  In 
1880  seventeen  Polish  churches  were  re- 
ported in  Texas,  sixteen  in  Wisconsin 
and  six  in  Missouri.  By  1887  there  were 
more  than  fifty  Polish  agricultural  set- 
tlements in  the  United  States. 

About  1885  the  tide  of  Slavic  immigra- 
tion began  to  sweep  through  our  ports  of 
entry  in  an  annually  swelling  stream 
an^  Polish  agricultural  colonies  were 
rapidly  established  in  the  Great  Lake 
states,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  A 
distinct  change  in  the  character  of  the 
colonists  began  about  this  time.  Instead 
of  the  Polish  peasants  who  had  emi- 
grated from  Europe  direct  to  the  agri- 
cultural regions  of  this  country  seeking 
permanent  homes,  the  movement  became 
an  immigration  of  Poles  to  the  agricul- 
tural regions  from  the  cities  and  indus- 
trial communities  of  the  United  States 
where  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal 
and  ore  mines,  quarries,  steel  mills  and 
other  industrial  establishments.  This 
change  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
land  agents  and  their  advertisements  in 
the  Polish  newspapers.  Having  been 
farmers  or  farmers'  sons  abroad,  and 
with  savings  from  their  earnings  in  the 
industrial  pursuits,  these  groups  made 
good  pioneers  and  were  soon  firmly  es- 
tablished on  the  cut-over  and  prairie 
lands  of  the  Northwest,  the  poorer  farms 
of  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  fertile 
acres  of  Texas. 

POLES  AS  FARMERS 

Poles  are  often  spoken  of  as  "lovers 
of  the  land,"  and  many  among  even  the 
lower  classes  consider  it  a  degradation 
to  work  as  industrial  laborers.     In  the 
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United  States  they  have  proven  them- 
selves excellent  pioneers,  and  after,  ac- 
quiring property  bec6me  exclusively 
farmers.  They  are  independent,  self- 
reliant,  self-supporting,  though  possibly 
inclined  to  be  clannish,  and  are  efficient 
husbandmen. 


careful,  the  dwellings  are  often  well  con- 
structed, comfortable  homes,  while  the 
barns  are  big  substantial  structures. 
Pine  herds  of  cattle  are  common,  and 
evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity  are  to 
be  seen  on  all  sides. 

In  Texas  where  the  tenancy  or  *'crop- 


"WHENEVER  POLES  HAVE  SETTLED  ON  TEXAS  FARMS.  THEY  HAVE  BENEHTED 
THE  COMMUNITY  BY  THEIR  THRIFT  AND  INTEGRITY." 


With  hardly  an  exception  the  Polish 
colonies  in  the  United  States  exhibit  in- 
dications of  progress.  There  is  a  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  farms  owned  by  Poles 
of  second  and  third  generations  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  their  parents. 
The  tillage  on  the  former  places  is  more 


per"  system  is  still  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  regions,  there  is  a 
comparatively  higher  percentage  of 
Polish  farmers,  who  do  not  own  their 
property  than  in  some  of  the  other 
states.  This  system  is  now  gradually 
disappearing  in  Texas.  The  Poles  are 
reported   to   be   better  cotton    growers 
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than  many  of  the  native  tenants.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Polish  farms 
in  Texas,  like  those  of  the  Bohemians, 
is  that  they  are  largely  self-sustaining. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that 
the  Polish  agricultural  communities  in 
the  United  States  are  progressing  as  rap- 
idly as  the  colonies  of  any  of  the  other 
distinctly  foreign  groups,  and  can  be 
compared  with  other  foreign  settlements. 

THE    POLISH    FARMERS    OF  TEXAS 

Polish  farmers  have  settled  in  all  parts 
of  Texas,  although  the  principal  and 
better  known  colonies  are  located  in 
Palls,  Fayette,  Grimes,  Karnes,  Robert- 
son, Washington  and  Wilson  counties. 
Karnes  County,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
includes  Panna  Marya,  the  oldest  perma- 
nent Polish  colony  in  the  United  States. 

The  Poles  in  Texas  are  chiefly  cotton 
farmers.  About  one-half  own  their  own 
farms,  while  the  other  half  rent  land 
under  what  is  known  in  Texas  as  the 
** cropper'*  system.  Under  this  system 
the  Polish  farmers  are  allowed  to  work 
certain  lands  by  giving  a  fourth  of  their 
cotton  in  payment  of  rent.  If  com  is 
grown  on  land  acquired  in  this  way,  rent 
is  usually  paid  by  surrendering  one-third 
of  the  annual  crop.  A  number  of  Polish 
tenants  argue  that  they  can  make  more 
money  by  renting  in  this  way  than  on 
their  own  property  because  they  do  not 
have  to  practice  rotation  of  crops,  and 
when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  exhaust- 
ed they  can  move  to  another  place. 

This  system  may  possibly  be  advan- 
tageous to  this  class  of  Poles,  but  it  can 
not  be  considered  other  than  a  menace 
to  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
state.  After  a  few  years,  if  this  i^stem 
is  longer  countenanced,  there  will  be 
large  tracts  of  practically  worthless 
lands  in  the  richest  portions  of  Texas. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the 
Polish  farmers  to  acquire  their  own 
property.    A  system  of  small,  privately 


owned  farms  should  supplant  the  **  crop- 
per" system  in  all  instances.  Such  a 
change  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Poles, 
as  a  race,  and  would  be  a  distinct  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  state. 

The  Polish  cotton  farmers  in  Texas 
usually  produce  a  much  larger  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre  than  the  average  native. 
This  is  possible,  first,  because  the  Poles 
work  in  the  fields  themselves,  while  the 
native  Americans  generally  employ  ne- 
groes to  do  their  work ;  and,  second,  be- 
cause the  Polish  women  and  children 
work  with  the  men  in  the  fields,  thereby 
more  than  doubling  the  labor  force 
without  an  increased  labor  expense. 

Their  homes  are  neat,  and  are  often 
comfortably  furnished.  Socially,  the 
Polish  farmers  in  Texas  are  inclined  to 
be  clannish;  mingling  with  other  races 
very  little  and  seldom  intermarrying. 
They  maintain  rather  a  high  moral 
standard,  and  merchants  testify  to  their 
honesty.  They  are  fairly  temperate,  and 
as  a  rule  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  nearly  every ,  town  where 
there  are  sufficient  number  of  Poles  to 
support  a  church,  will  be  found  a  resi- 
dent priest  and  a  parochial  school  and 
a  well  organized  congregation.  Few 
Polish  children  are  found  in  the  public 
schools,  however,  as  the  laws  of  Texas 
do  not  make  such  attendance  compul- 
sory. The  majority  of  Polish  children 
usually  remain  on  the  farm. 

Wherever  Poles  have  located  on  farms 
in  Texas  they  have  benefited  the  com- 
munity by  their  thrift  and  integrity. 
Poles,  together  with  the  Bohemians  and 
Germans,  are  building  the  great  agri- 
cultural industries  of  Texas,  and  the 
future  development  of  the  States  rests 
partly  upon  them.  They  possibly  have 
not  advanced  to  the  high  position  held 
by  the  German  and  Bohemian  farmers, 
but  they  constitute  an  element  of  thrifty, 
God-fearing  people  who  are  inured  to 
hard  work — ^a  valuable  asset  to  any  state. 


NOT  A  ^^WHOLE  HOG** 

**That  was  suspicious,'*  said  Senator  Newlands,  in  an  address  in  Reno  on  irri- 
gation. **That  was  as  suspicious  on  our  opponents'  part  as  the  action  of  the  railroad 
conductor. 

**  A  passenger,  having  lost  his  ticket,  paid  this  conductor. in  cash  and  then  said: 

**  *  Why  do  you  put  half  my  fare  in  your  coat  pocket  and  the  other  half  in  your 
trousers?' 

**  'Well,  the  company's  got  to  have  something,  ain't  it?'  was  the  reply." 
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LOVE 

AND 

MARRIAGE 


BY 
HALL  CAINE 


Editor's  Note — The  following  article  by  the  eminent  English  novelist, 
Hall  Caine,  is  an  important  one  from  m^my  points  of  view.  Mr.  Caine  is 
a  deep  thinker,  and  is  not  afraid  to  express  himself.  The  article  tvas 
inspired  by  the  atUhor's  love  of  his  latest  novel,  **The  Woman  Thou  Oavest 
Me,"  soon  to  be  published  in  this  country. 


IT  18  true  that  the  history  of  the  world 
does  not  seem  to  say  that  woman  has 
ruled  it.  The  greatest  things  done 
appear  to  have  been  done  by  men. 

Men  have  fought  the  battles;  estab- 
lished the  empires;  made  and  unmade 
the  kings;  discovered  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture which  have  enlarged  knowledge  and 
lengthened  and  strengthened  life;  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions which  have  subdued  space  and 
triumphed  over  time;  written  the  great- 
est books;  composed  the  greatest  music, 
and  painted  the  greatest  pictures. 

If  you  read  history,  this  is  what  you 
see,  and  you  may  turn  over  page  after 
page,  full  of  the  doings  of  men,  without 
finding  any  sign  of  the  work  of  women. 

But  that  is  because  the  business  of 
the  historian  is  to  show  you  fact,  not 
the  source  of  fact;  the  tree,  not  the 
acorn ;  the  wheat  as  it  grows  in  the  ear, 
not  the  seed  as  it  lies  in  the  soil. 

THE    PLACE     OF    WOMAN     IN     SHAKE. 
SPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  can  speak  with 
more  authority  to  show  the  place  of 
woman  as  seen  by  the  Greek  dramatists, 
only  saying  that  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
it  is  the  same  in  Aeschylus  and  in  Sopho- 
cles as  in  the  great  authors  of  the  mod- 
em world. 

But,  take  Shakespeare,  and  look  first 


at  the  fact  that  he  has  nearly  no  heroes, 
that  he  has  only  heroines,  and  that  while 
his  Hamlets,  Othellos,  Macbeths  and 
King  Lears  are  blindly  plunging  them- 
selves and  their  little  worlds  into  disas- 
ter and  death  by  their  vacillation  or 
jealou£fy,  or  impatient  vanity  or  vault- 
ing ambition,  his  Desdemonas,  Corde- 
lias, Juliets,  Beatrices,  Isabellas,  Violas, 
VirgUias  and  Rosalinds  are  struggling 
with  every  noble  quality  of  steadfast 
hope  and  errorless,  purpose  to  rescue 
man  from  the  mess  he  is  making  of 
things. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember  Shakespeare 
has  only  one  really  invertebrate  and  in- 
effectual woman,  Ophelia,  and  only 
three  utterly  bad  women,  Lady  Macbeth, 
Ooneril  and  Begam,. 

TRUE  SOVEREIGN  OF  HOME;  SHE  MUST 
BE  RECOGNIZED 

Now  what  I  wish  to  urge  is  that  when 
God  gave  woman  to  man  He  gave  her 
(to  speak  as  perhaps  Buskin  would  have 
spoken)  as  his  queen,  and  that  woman, 
being  the  true  sovereign  in  the  human 
family,  the  only  safe  and  proper  way  to 
rule  society  is  to  recognize  her  sover- 
eignty and  to  act  in  the  light  of  it. 

Just  as  I  should  say  that  the  only  just 
and  wise  way  to  govern  a  state  is  to 
think  first  of  the  interests  of  the  poor- 
est, so  I  say  that  the  only  just  and  wise 
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way  to  govern  the  human  family  is  to 
think  first  of  the  interests  of  the  woman. 

Consult  first  the  woman 's  interest,  her 
true  interest,  as  child,  wife  and  mother, 
and  you  must  at  the  same  time  consult 
man's  interest,  strengthen  the  race  and 
ennoble  society.  But  if,  beginning  at 
the  other  end,  you  first  consult  man's 
interest,  you  must  inevitably  degrade 
woman,  weaken  the  race  and  debase  so- 
ciety. 

We  have  a  society  for  the  prevention 
of  physical  cruelty  to  poor  children,  and 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  we  could 
have  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
moral  cruelty  to  the  marriageable  daugh- 
ters of  some  of  the  well-to-do. 

The  moral  control  of  a  parent  over 
his  child  seems  to  be  chiefly  exercised 
in  modem  society  in  relation  to  mar- 
riage, and  to  be  almost  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  classes  possessing  prop- 
erty. 

SOCIAL  BAR  AS  POTENT  AS  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL 

The  daughter  of  a  poor  man  is  usually 
free  to  choose  the  person  she  likes  best 
for  a  husband,  but  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  means  is  often  hampered  in  her 
choice  by  considerations  which  have  no 
relation  to  spontaneous  impulses  which 
naturally  lead  to  marriage. 

Sometimes  by  direct  commandment, 
sometimes  by  the  silent  effect  of  bad 
education  and  false  environment,  the 
girl  learns  that  she  is  in  a  closed  circle 
beyond  which  she  must  not  go  in  search 
of  a  husband.  Not  less  potent  than  the 
ecclesiastic  bar  of  affinity  which  forbids 
her  to  marry  her  mother's  husband  is 
the  social  bar  which  forbids  her  to  marry 
her  father's  chauffeur. 

Whatever  the  temptation  of  natural 
feeling,  she  must  not  think  of  it.  Her 
parents  will  (expressed  actively  or  pas- 
sively) say  THOU  SHALT  NOT,  and 
as  a  rule  she  obeys. 

Now  here  we  see  two  forces  at  work. 
On  the  one  side  is  the  parental  force, 
which  is  usually  inspired  by  considera- 
tions of  material  welfare,  and  is  outside 
the  circle  of  emotion,  however  much  it 
may  honestly  try  to  get  inside  of  it.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  force  of  emotion, 
perhaps  of  passion,  which  really  cares 
little  or  nothing  about  material  consid- 
erations of  any  kind.  The  natural  de- 
sire of  a  good,  unselfish  girl  (uncorrupt- 


ed  by  social  ambitions),  is  to  marry  the 
man  she  loves,  while  the  natural  desire 
of  the  best  father  in  the  world  is  that 
his  daughter  should  only  love  the  man 
she  ought  to  marry.  The  girl's  view  of 
the  man  she  ought  to  marry  is  entirely 
and  splendidly  limited  to  the  fact  that 
she  loves  him.  But  the  father's  view  of 
the  man  she  ought  to  love  is  bounded 
by  social,  or  perhaps,  physical  consid- 
erations, of  whom  it  is  good  and  wise 
that  she  should  make  her  husband. 

EVERLASTING  CONFLICT  OF  FATHER 
AND  DAUGHTER 

Here  is  an  everlasting  conflict,  gen- 
erally passive,  but  sometimes  active. 
The  father,  with  his  inherited,  belief  in 
his  moral  ownership  of  his  offspring, 
naturally  thinks  he  knows  best  and  that 
his  will  ought  to  prevail.  He  says  in 
effect  and  often  in  fact,  **I'm  fifty 
years  dd,  my  child,  and  you  are  nine- 
teen— don't  you  think  I  know  better 
than  you  do  what  is  good  for  youT' 
And  the  only  answer  of  the  girl  is  gen* 
erally,  **But  I  don't  love  him,"  or  else, 
**But  I  love  him  and  I  can  not  live 
without  him." 

Which  is  right!  Which  would  lead 
to  the  best  results  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  race?  Is  it  better  that  the 
girl  should  marry  the  man  she  loves,  re- 
gardless of  any  consideration  except  that 
she  loves  him,  or  that  she  should  many 
the  man  whom  her  father  selects  for 
her — ^the  father  standing  sometimes  for 
his  own  selfish  aims,  sometimes  for 
pride  in  his  daughter's  social  advance- 
ment, and  sometimes  for  his  view  of  the 
requirements  of  her  health,  her  chil- 
dren's health,  her  lasting  happiness  and 
her  general  welfare! 

The  doctors  at  the  recent  Eugenie 
Conference  (being  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  health  of  offspring)  were  ap- 
parently divided  on  this  point,  but  the 
mysterious  and  spontaneous  affection 
which  is  called  **love  at  first  sight" 
seemed  to  win,  and  I  think  the  balance 
of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Darwin's  doc- 
trine of  natural  selection. 

MOST  PAINFUL  ASPECT  OF  THE   MAR- 
RIAGE TIE 

Every  religious  service  that  I  know 
of,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Protest- 
ant, Free-Church  and,  of  course,  Mos- 
lem, whether  it  distinctly  states  it  or 
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not  (the  Catholic  service  doesn't),  im- 
plies obedience  and  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  idea  of  marriage  pre- 
supposes an  absolute  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal liberty  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
in  the  most  important  fact  of  human 
life.  Such  sacrifice  is  an  unconscious 
thing  in  true  marriage — ^marriage  found- 
ed on  love — ^but  think  of  the  horror  of 
it  where  marriage  is  founded  on  more 
material  considerations!  Even  Mr. 
Qladstone,  the  strongest  upholder  of  the 
marriage  bond,  was  shocked  at  the  power 
of  the  law  to  compel  a  woman  to  live 
with  the  husband  whom  she  loathed,  or 
to  punish  her  for  not  doing  so. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  painful  as- 
pect of  the  marriage  tie,  and  in  dealing 
with  it  in  my  new  book,  **The  Woman 
Thou  Gavest  Me,"  I  have  exercised  all 
the  delicacy  I  could  command.  The  po- 
sition of  the  wife  in  relation  to  the  duly 
of  submission  and  obedience  may,  under 
evil  circumstances  (such  as  the  habitual 
drunkenness  or  flagrant  infidelity  of 
the  husband),  become  hardly  less  terri- 
ble. 

DIVORCE  EVIL  DUE  TO  FALSE  IDEA  OF 
MARRIAGE 

The  position  of  the  woman  of  the 
streets  is  in  some  respects  not  so  bad. 
But  it  is  (mly  bad  in  so  far  as  the  mar- 
riage itself  has  been  bad.  If  a  woman 
marries,  or  is  married,  for  other  reasons 
than  afiTection,  she  may  and  almost  cer- 
tainly must  suffer.  But  if  the  forces 
of  natural  selection  have  been  allowed 
to  have  fair  play,  the  condition  of  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  which  marmage 
seems  to  imply,  will  never  be  felt. 

None  the  less  I  think  divorce  a  great 
evil  which -has  been  forced  upon  society 
by  false  theories  of  marriage,  and  that 
marriages  properly  contracted  ought  to 
be,  and  would  be  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  for  the  most  part,  indis- 
soluble. 

The  other  day  a  fashionable  London 
doctor  said  to  me:  "Take  my  word  for 
it,  man  is  a  polygamous  animal."  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  been  going 
about  the  world  for  the  better  part  of 
forty  years,  and  that  while  I  have  been 
conscious  of  a  good  deal  of  polygamy 
I  have  nearly  always  traced  it  to  its 
origin  in  bad  marriages — ^marriages 
which  stand  to  me  for  little  or  nothing 


but  legalized  and  sanctified  concubinage. 
My  quarrel  with  the  churches  (if  it 
is  not  outrageously  presumptuous  to  say 
so)  is  that  they  have  never  in  any  age, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  taken  pains  to 
see  that  the  marriages  they  have  made 
have  been  good.  They  have  in  some 
periods  discouraged  marriage  altogether, 
and  in  other  periods  put  unnatural  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  it. 

MARRIAGE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  HUMAN 
INSTITUTIONS 

I  think  St.  Paul  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  this;  and  having  begun  so  boldly  I 
will  take  my  counigc  in  both  hands  and 
say  that  the  great  unusually  clear- 
minded  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  con- 
fused and  muddle  headed  and  some- 
times gross  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
as  he  was  intolerant  and  Oriental  in  his 
view  of  the  position  of  woman  in  gen- 
eral. 

This  was  the  less  pardonable  because 
his  Master  was  so  clear,  so  tender,  so 
pure,  so  true  on  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  marriage  that,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  since,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  word  to  add  to  what 
He  said — ^the  only  remaining  task  being 
to  apply  it. 

A  little  while  ago  a  bright  young 
American  wife  (who  spends  most  of  her 
life  in  Continental  society)  said  to  me: 
*'Tell  me,  honestly,  do  you  really  know 
any  woman  whatever  (except  myself,  of 
course)  who  is  five  years  married  and 
still  loves  her  husband!" 

I  did  not  find  it  hard  to  answer  her 
question.  I  look  upon  marriage  as  the 
greatest  of  all  human  institutions.  I 
think  it  is  an  immense  success,  and  that 
woman,  not  man,  has  made  it  so.  With- 
out it  the  human  family  would  fall  into 
swift  and  complete  disintegration. 

MIGHTY  FORCE  THAT  HOLDS  CHIL- 
DREN OF  MEN  TOGETHER 

Whether  marriage  comes  out  of  the 
family  or  the  family  out  of  marriage  is 
a  metaphysical  question  that  does  not 
trouble  me.  What  I  see  in  the  world  is 
a  mighty  force  that  holds  the  children 
of  men  together  as  nothing  else  could. 

I  think  marriage  has  justified  itself; 
that  the  majority  of  marriages  are 
happy  ones,  and  that,  taken  together, 
they  constitute  the  mightiest,  fa 
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the  welfare  of  humanity.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  this  is  true  all  the 
world  over  and  among  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people,  from  people  like  Mr. 
Chevalier's  *'01d  Dutch"  to  the  people 
who  wear  coronets  and  the  people  who 
sit  on  thrones. 

But  I  also  think  that  if  marriage  as 
an  institution  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
human  family  it  has  not  been  by  virtue 
of  any  legal  contracts  or  religious  sacra- 
ments whatsoever,  but  solely  by  the  op- 


eration of  that  beautiful  natural  law 
which  Jesus  described  when  He  spoke 
of  a  man  leaving  father  and  mother  and 
cleaving  to  his  wife,  and  they,  too,  being 
one  flesh  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether and  therefore  no  man  might  put 
asunder. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  many 
men,  representing  a  great  many  alien 
forces,  are  constantly  at  work  breaking 
up  such  true  marriages  or .  preventing 
them  from  being  made. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  ETIQUEITE 

In  preparing  a  note  of  reply  for  a  twenty-nine  cent  inkstand,  do  not  refer  to 
the  ''little  gift.*'  Don't  rub  it  in. 

It  is  no  longer  de  rigueur  to  remove  the  price  tag  and  substitute  one  with  a 
higher  price.   Murder  always  will  out. 

Never  object  to  the  presence  of  an  elbow  in  your  ribs.  It  is,  however,  quite 
good  form  to.  object  to  a  hand  in  your  pocket. 

Giving  a  pair  of  slippers  to  hubby  is  very  unwise.  He  may  enjoy  them  so 
much  that  he  will  refuse  to  take  his  better  half  out  in  the  evening.     * 

Always  remember  to  push  and  crowd  and  be  rude  as  possible  in  stores  and 
cars.  Not  to  do  so  would  lay  one  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  exclusive  and 
snobbish. 

A  wife  when  purchasing  socks  for  her  husband  should  demand  the  very  light- 
est weight.  A  heavy  brand  might  be  construed  as  an  intimation  that  the  husband 
has  cold  feet. 

If  a  lady  receives  an  imitation  silk  petticoat  she  should  not  in  her  note  of 
acknowledgement  refer  to  the  gift  as  an  imitation.  It  will  savor  of  redundancy, 
for  the  donor  understands  that  the  donee  is  not  deceived. 

In  buying  a  silver-mounted  flask  for  a  young  gentleman,  it  is  not  considered 
quite  the  thing  to  ask  for  the  non-refillable  kind.  Also,  it  shows  a  deplorable  lack 
of  taste  to  send  the  lady  to  whom  one  is  affianced  a  keg  of  beer.  She  may  prefer 
ale. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Texas  Revolution  and  the  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YNOP8IS  OP   PRKCKDINQ  IN8TALLMKNT8.* 

Dr.  Adamfl  MoFadden,  a  New  York  phyilolaa.  tMusk  in  the  thlrtiee,  tells  the  etory.  He  emberiu 
en  the  ehlp  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  beinc  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  buainese.  On  board,  he  meets 
Captain  SandraylUe,  an  old  sea-doc,  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  daughter.  Bre.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  improTised  raft  the  three  find  themselyes^  adrift 
Captain  SandravlUe  fftlls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Bve  and  the.  phyrtcian  aM 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  only 
possession  beinc  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  buried  in  Mexico,  left  Bve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying  journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearlv  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
ef  Mexlcsan  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zacacetas,  and  having  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Bve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  beinc  bitten  by  a  venomous  snake.  Both  the  captain  and  Bveare 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  cirl  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  lady.  Madame  The- 
rese.  Already  rumbllnss  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden 
gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument  He  incurs  the  enmity  of  Captain  Cordova, 
who  loves  E3ve,  and  realizes  that  he  loves  her  himself.  The  captain  causes  the  abducton  of  Bve, 
after  the  girl  becomes  betrothed  to  the  doctor,  and  when  McFadden  tries  to  learn  her  whereabouts 
he  is  thrown  In  Jail  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  is  released,  however,  at  the  demand  of  his  friend 
Hilton,  and  sent  to  Santa  Anna  for  trial.  Througrh  the  efforts  of  Father  Andrade  he  meets  Eve  in 
San  Antonio  Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  together  they  manage  to  get  her  tempo- 
rarily out  of  Cordova's  clutches.  McFadden  witnesses  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  after  which  he  is 
taken  before  Santa  Anna  for  trial,  where  the  further  treachery  of  Cordova  Is  shown.  He  decides 
to  bring  Eve  to  court  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVI.  Santa  Anna  opened  the  session  with 

The  Three  at  Mabn.  his  accustomed  cnrtness     Eye  was  sworn 

before  the  court  by  Colonel  Almonte. 
And  now  I  ask  one  petition  of  thee,  deny         ** Madame/'  said  his  execellency,  "we 

do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  longer  than 


me  not' 


PASSED  the  night  in  gloomy  ;nedi-  is    necessary.     You    have    conferred 

tation,  and  ever  the  figure  of  the  great  favor  upon  us  by  voluntarily  com- 

CaptAin  Cordova* loomed  menacingly  ing  to  testify  in  this  case.    We  wish  to 

above  me  in  my  troubled  dreams.     At  ask  you  a  few  simple  questions — nothing 

last  the  morning  came  and  I  waited  im-^  more. '  * 

patiently  for  the   reassembling  of  the'  He  bent  upon  her  a  most  ingratiating 

court.    When  I  entered  the  room  every-  smile.     His  face  was  suffused  with  an 

body  was  in  his  place,  and  in  addition  expression  of  kindliness,  and  he  looked 

the  figure  of  Eve  gladdened  my  heart,  more  handsome  than  I  had  ever  seen 

The  old  priest  had  brought  her  despite  him. 

his  misgivings.    She  did  not  fail  me  in  Captain  Cordova  stepped  forward  and 

my  hour  of  need.     She  was  very  pale  handed  a  paper  to  Eve.    It  was  folded 

and  I  thought  a  little  nervous  at  the  so  that  only  a  few  words  and  the  sig- 

austerity  and  sternness  of  the  proceed-  nature  appeared, 

ings.  "Will  you   tell   the   court,   senorita, 

*  This  Si9ry  Began  in  the  April  Nnmher 
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whether  or  not  that  is  your  signature T'' 
he  asked. 

Eve  looked  at  the  writing  before  her 
for  a  moment,  then  straightening  up  and 
looking  the  president  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  said  in  English : 

*'Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  signature.'* 
Colonel  Almonte  translated.  Captain 
Cordova  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
smiled  superciliously  over  at  me  and  sat 
down. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  moment. 

**Miss  Sandraville, "  I  said  breath- 
lessly, **do  you  know  what  paper  that 
is  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  contains  ?  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  a  document  purport- 
ing to  charge  me  with  your  father's 
death?" 

I  got  no  farther,  for  at  that  moment 
Santa  Anna  ordered  me  to  cease. 

**The  contents  of  this  paper  are  not 
material,  now,"  he  said,  **the  only 
question  is,  did  Miss  Sandraville  sign  it? 
Once  more,  madame,  is  that  your  signa- 
ture?" 

'*Yes,  sir,"  said  Eve,  when  the  ques- 
tion had  been  translated  to  her  by  Col- 
onel Almonte.  *  *  I  signed  that  paper  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  petition " 

** Stop,"  said  Santa  Anna,  sharply. 
Colonel  Almonte  told  Eve  that  the  presi- 
dent had  forbidden  her  to  speak  on. 

**I  will  speak,"  she  said,  in  a  dry, 
hard  voice,  as  she  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  table  around  which  the.  officers 
of  the  court  were  grouped,  **and  you  will 
tell  the  president  what  I  say." 

Colonel  Almonte  was  horrified. 

*'What  does  she  say?"  inquired  Santa 
Anna.  The  colonel  told  him,  at  which 
his  brows  darkened  and  his  bright  eyes 
gleamed  malignantly. 

Eve  was  standing  before  him,  very 
erect,  very  pale,  but  calm.  She  gave 
him  no  time  in  which  to  repeat  his  order 
of  silence. 

'*I  will  speak,"  she  continued;  **I 
signed  that  paper  believing  it  to  be  a 
petition  to  your  excellency  for  the  re- 
lease of  Doctor  McFadden,  who  is  my 
affianced  husband.  If  it  contains  any- 
thing else  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time."  She  paused  for  breath.  Colonel 
Almonte  stood  undecided  whether  to 
translate  what  she  had  said  or  not. 

*'Come,  colonel,  out  with  it,"  said 
Santa  Anna,  making  a  motion  of  resig- 
nation with  his  hands.  **  There  is  no 
stopping  a  woman's  words."    "When  the 


colonel  had  translated  the  president 
mused  for  a  few  moments  and  then  or- 
dered the  document  in  question  to  be 
read.    It  ran  as  follows: 

Bexar,  February  26th«  18S6. 

I,  MlBBr  Eve  SandravUle,  hereby  charse 
that  one  describing  himself  as  Doctor  Adams 
McFadden  did,  on  the  seventh  day  of  May 
last  past,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  while  he,  myself  and  my  father 
were  then  and  there  upon  a  raft  of  cotton, 
throw  into  the  sea  and  cause  to  be  drowned 
my  aged  father.  I  swear  that  I  saw  him  do 
it. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  he  was  laboring 
under  delusion  at  the  time,  because  we 
had  all  suffered  severe  exposrure,  and  I  could 
not  swear  that  his  mind  was  clear. 

I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  condone  his  past, 
to  temper  your  judgement  with  mercy  and 
grant  him  an  unconditional  pardon.  I  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  pure  womanhood,  which 
I  am  told  Your  Excellency  prizes  above  all 
other  things.  I  am  confident  that,  renowned 
for  your  humanity  as  you  are,  you  will  not 
fail  to  heed  the  prayers  of  a  suppliant  whose 
only  recommendation  to  your  consideration 
is  that  she  has  ever  tried  to  lead  a  yirtu- 
0U8  Christian  life,  and  whose  only  excuse  for 
addressing  you  with  this  appeal,  is  that  the 
man  she  loves  is  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 
Eve  Sandraville. 
Bexar,  February,  26th,  1835. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  the  above 
named  Eve  Sandraville,  her  identification 
being  certified  to  by  Captain  Miguel  Maria 
Fernandez  De  Cordova,  Pedraza  Cordova 
and  Manuella  Cordova,  and  made  oath  that 
the  above  statement  in  full  was  of  her  own 
free  will  and  accord,  and  that  she  fixed  her 
name  to  this  document,  knowing  its  con- 
tents and  understanding  its  full  significance. 
Celesrtania  Musquis, 

Notary  Public. 

The  document  was  written  on  three 
sheets  of  paper  fastened  to  each  other 
with  seals  of  the  notary.  On  the  first 
sheet  was  the  charge  of  murder,  the  sec- 
ond beginning  with  the  words  *'I  beg 
your  excellency,"  while  the  third  con- 
tained the  notary's  acknowledgment. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  Eve 
stood  perfectly  still.  As  the  reading 
progressed  she  grew  paler  and  her  ap- 
pearance became  like  that  of  a  woman 
frozen  into  stone,  and  it  had  been  trans- 
lated to  Santa  Anna,  for  it  was  written 
in  English,  she  turned  on  Captain  Cor- 
dova and  transfixed  him  with  the  most 
withering,  scornful  look  I  ever  saw. 

**You  villain,''  she  said,  whispering 
the  words,  such  was  the  violence  of  her 
emotion,  '*you  villain!  How  dared  you 
make  such  an  obvious  forgery  t  You 
know  that  when  I  sigpecj^^^ ,  jgiaper 
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there  was  no  charge  of  murdeer  on  it. 
That  charge  has  been  added  since.*' 

**If  it  were  a  simple  petition  to  me,'' 
said  Santa  Anna,  **why  would  it  need 
be  acknowledged  before  a  notary?" 

**I  do  not  know,  sir,"  replied  Eve. 
*' Captain  Cordova  advised  me  that  it 
would  have  more  weight  if  it  were  ac- 
knowledged." 

Colonel  Almonte  acted  as  interpreter 
all  this  time. 

Captain  Cordova  smiled  at  her  in  a 
queer,  enigmatical  way. 

**Be  careful,  Miss  Sandraville, "  he 
said,  **your  devotion  to  this  man  must 
not  lead  you  to  commit  perjury." 

Eve  flushed  angrily  beneath  his  in- 
sinuating gaze.  Her  blazing  eyes  re- 
buked him  more  sternly  than  any  words 
she  could  have  spoken. 

**Call  the  notary,"  ordered  Santa 
Anna. 

Musquis  was  sworn.  He  testified  that 
Miss  Sandraville  had  signed  the  ^aper 
in  his  presence,  that  she  knew  of  its  en- 
tire contents,  that  all  three  pages  had 
been  attached  to  each  other  when  she 
had  written  her  signature  to  the  second, 
that  he  knew  she  was  aware  of  the  mur- 
der charge  because  she  gave  him  certain 
details  of  the  crime  verbally  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  charges  as  written 
were  explicit  enough  in  the  written  ac- 
cusation. 

Eve  made  a  dramatic  denial  of  the 
notary's  statement.  She  accused  both 
him  and  Captain  Cordova  of  being  for- 
gers and  of  practicing  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  trust  of  a  woman.  When  the 
dictator  tried  to  stop  her  she  only  be- 
came more  emphatic,  and  told  him  to 
his  face  that  both  men  were  trying  to 
deceive  him,  just  as  they  had  deceived 
her.  She  asked  Santa  Anna  to  look  upon 
her  and  then  upon  Captain  Cordova  and 
decide  between  them  who  was  telling  the 
truth.  She  called  upon  him  in  the  name 
of  pure  womanhood,  by  the  memory  of 
his  mother,  and  by  the  great  love  he  was 
said  to  bear  his  beautiful  young  wife, 
to  believe  the  truth  of  her  story. 

Several  times  the  dictator  tried  to  in- 
terrupt her  torrential  and  sweeping  con- 
tradiction of  the  statements  of  Captain 
Cordova  and  the  notary  and  vindication 
of  herself,  but  in  vain;  and  at  last  he 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  gave  it  up.  He 
suffered  Colonel  Almonte  to  translate 
every  word  she  said.     The  colonel  was 


deeply  moved  hy  Eve's  statement,  but 
Santa  Anna  was  like  a  man  of  stone. 
When  she  had  exhausted  herself,  he  said 
to  her  in  his  cold,  hard  matter  of  fact 
tone: 

''Madame,  I  am  extremely  grieved 
that  your  love  of  this  man  has  led  you 
so  far  astray.  I  can  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  punish  you  for  trying  to  deceive 
this  court.  I  will  order  you  to  be  de- 
ported from  my  country.  Captain  Cor- 
dova will  see  that  you  are  taken  to  Mata- 
moros,  and  there  sent  by  the  first  ship 
sailing  to  New  York." 

At  the  dictator's  nod  two  soldiers  es- 
corted Eve  from  the  room.  When  they 
approached  her  and  raised  their  hands 
as  though  they  intended  taking  hold  of 
her  arms  she  stepped  back  and  gave 
them  such  a  look  that  they  seemed  to 
shrink  into  themselves.  Then  she  swept 
from  the  room,  one  of  the  soldiers  walk- 
ing meekly  on  either  hand. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  I  saw  this  new 
trick  of  the  captain's  in  all  its  glaring 
audacity.  With  the  forged  paper  he  had 
accomplished  two  purposes  dear  to  his 
heart.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
one  more  serious  charge  against  me,  and 
he  had  once  more  secured  possession  of 
Eve's  person,  this  time  with  the  sanc- 
tion, and  by  the  order,  of  Santa  Anna 
himself.  I  felt  that  my  position  was 
hopeless.  Through  the  cunningness  of 
Captain  Cordova  and  through  the  nat- 
ural prejudice  of  the  court  I  was  hedged 
about  with  crimes  proven  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  tribunal  before  which  I  was 
being  tried.  I  was  discouraged  and 
heartsick ;  Eve  was  now  farther  from  my 
grasp  than  she  had  ever  been,  and  my 
life  was  not  worth  one  centavo.  I  had 
little  doubt  that  the  court  would  con- 
demn me  to  death  without  even  so  much 
as  an  informal  discussion.  I  was  inno- 
cent, but  what  difference  did  that  make 
to  these  adamant  men  behind  the  table  1 
They  believed  me  guilty,  and  with  their 
natural  prejudice  they  would  convict 
even  though  their  belief  in  my  guilt 
were  weak. 

They  were  whispering  together.  Three 
of  them  were  trying  to  persuade  Colonel 
Almonte  to  agree  to  something.  I  could 
tell  that  much  from  their  attitudes. 
Then  I  heard  the  colonel  say  in  a  loud 
whisper : 

'*I  do  not  believe  it.  I  never  will  be- 
lieve it.  That  woman  told  the  truth,  it 
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was  written  in  her  eyes,  in  her  expres- 
sion; it  was  proclaimed  by  her  entire 
demeanor.    It  is  a  forgery,  as  she  says.'' 

Then  Santa  Anna  said,  *  *  Sh ! "  and  the 
colonel  proceeded  in  lower  tones  so  that  I 
could  not  hear  what  he  was  saying.  Af- 
ter a  few  moments  of  this  discussion  the 
men  of  the  court  sat  back  in  their  chairs 
and  his  excellency  spoke. 

**  After  carefully  considering  the  vari- 
ous points  involved  in  this  case  the  court 
has  arrived  at  a  decision,  not  a  unani- 
mous one,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  Colonel 
Almonte  dissents  from  the  views  of  the 
majority.  The  decision  of  the  court 
is " 

Father  Andrade  had  risen  and  was 
speaking  in  his  soft,  mellow  voice. 

**Your  excellency,"  he  said,  **I  hope 
that  you  will  defer  the  passing  of  the 
death  sentence  a  little.  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  in  the  name  of  humanity.  I  ask 
you  to  pardon  this  man.  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  regret  it.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  you  that  a  poor  old  priest  should  ap- 
proach this  august  court  with  such  a 
prayer  at  such  a  time  with  expectation 
that  it  will  be  heeded.  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  carefully  considered  all  of  the 
conditions  with  which  this  case  is  sur- 
rounded and  I  feel  that  upon  a  little  re- 
flection you  will  readily  grant  my  peti- 
tion, especially  when  you  recall  that  you 
once  promised  to  grant  me  any  favor, 
even  to  the  half  of  your  possessions, 
whenever  certain  conditions  should  be 
fulfilled,  which  conditions,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter." 

Santa  Anna  gazed  at  the  old  priest  in 
amazement.  He  was  evidently  much 
perplexed  at  this  strange  and,  to  say  the 
least,  presumptuous  request.  His  brow 
contracted  and  a  sinister  frown  over- 
spread his  face. 

**What  have  we  here?"  he  asked  in  a 
sneering  tone — **a  Joshua  to  command 
the  sun  to  cease  its  course?  One  would 
think  so,  when  a  traveling  priest  stands 
before  us  and  states  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  this  summary  court  martial 
will  reconsider  its  decision  in  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  simply  because  he  asks 
it.  And  what  is  this  concerning  a  prom- 
ise which  I  am  said  to  have  made  to 
grant  a  favor  even  to  the  half  of  my 
possessions,  whenever  it  should  be  asked, 
if  certain  conditions  were  fulfiPed?  Am 
I  so  lavish  with  my  promises  that  I  can 
not  recollect  one  of  such  importance? 


For  I  assure  your  reverence  that  I  can 
recall  no  such  declaration  on  my  part — 
in  fact,  I  can  not  recall  ever  having  seen 
your  reverence  before.  Explain  your- 
self, priest,  or  hold  your  peace,  and  do 
not  further  interrupt  the  proceedings  of 
this  court." 

The  last  remark  was  delivered  in 
sharp  tones,  and  the  manner  of  his  ex- 
cellency was  stem  and  forbidding.  The 
old  priest  was  not  in  the  least  awed. 
His  bearing  was  humble,  but  very  firm 
and  dignified. 

**I  am  sorry  your  excellency  does  not 
recall  the  promise  of  which  I  speak.  I 
had  hoped  his  memory  were  better,  but 
if  you  excellency's  recollection  is  not 
quite  clear,  perchance  I  might  aid  it  some- 
what by  reminding  your  excellency  of  a 
certain  night  when  you  and  myself  slept 
together  in  the  catacombs  of  the  capital, 
and  also  by  recalling  to  your  excellency 
a  certain  fortress  far  to  the  south,  which 
some  few  of  us  know  by  a  short  and  pe- 
culiar name." 

Santa  Anna  was  more  angry  and  per- 
plexed than  ever. 

'* Priest,"  he  roared,  **what  means 
this  mummery,  these  vague  allusions, 
these  indefinite  mentionings  of  places 
and  incidents?  If  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  me  or  to  this  court,  say  it  in 
plain,  uncolored  language.  I  have  no 
patience  to  deal  with  riddles.  The  one 
we  have  just  disposed  of  is  sufficient  for 
me." 

**Your  excellency  is  quite  sure  that  he 
is  not  able  to  recall  the  promise  of  which 
I  speak,  that  he  will  not  grant  my 
prayer  unless  I  declare  myself  more 
plainly?" 

The  voice  of  Father  Andrade  was 
very  soft;  it  was  almost  purring,  it  was 
so  smooth  and  sweet. 

''No!"  thundered  the  dictator.  **I 
do  not  recall  any  such  promise  and  I 
will  not  entertain  your  prayer.  I  will 
not  even  listen  longer  to  your  idle  talk." 

**You  do  recall  the  promise,  Antonio 
Lopez,  and  you  will  entertain  my 
prayer." 

So  spoke  the  priest.  But  his  voice  was 
no  longer  soft  and  purring,  and  his  de- 
meanor was  no  longer  humble.  Wlule 
uttering  these  words  he  had  straight- 
ened his  tall  figure  and  with  a  swift 
movement  of  his  hands  had  divested  him- 
self of  wig  and  gown.  He  stood  revealed 
as  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  a  splendid 
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specimen  of  an  old  soldier,  straight,  tall 
and  sinewy,  clothed  in  leggings,  tight 
trousers  and  a  loose  flannel  shirt.  At 
his  side  hung  a  long,  straight  rapier. 

Colonel  Almonte  leaped  to  his  feet, 
the  light  of  recognition  in  his  eyes.  (Gen- 
erals Cos  and  Amador  were  amazed,  but 
their  amazement  was  rather  at  the  trans- 
formation than  at  its  significance.  As 
for  Santa  Anna  he  gave  one  long,  in- 
credulous look  at  the  tall  form  of  the 
priest,  then  sat  down  precipitately.  He 
seemed  to  shrink,  to  wither,  beneath  the 
piercing,  fiery  eyes  that  were  burning 
into  his  very  soul.  His  face  grew  ashy 
and  the  blood  left  his  dry  lips.  He 
licked  them  with  his  tongue  and  strove 
to  clear  his  throat.  The  priest  trans- 
fixed him  through  and  through  with 
those  unbearable,  steel-blue  eyes.  Again 
and  again  the  dictator  strove  to  speak, 
but  could  not.  At  Colonel  Almonte's 
bidding  a  soldier  brought  him  a  glass  of 
water  and  he  drank  it  greedily.  The 
blood  suited  back  into  his  swarthy  coun- 
tenance.   He  sat  up  in  his  chair. 

**Body  of  Christ!''  he  croaked.  **I 
thought  you  were  at  Mam." 

*' There  are  still  three  at  Mam,  your 
excellency,"  said  the  old  priest,  stemly. 
'*Are  not  three  enough  to  satisfy  your 
vengeance  that  you  must  cry  for  more! 
Their  chains  grow  rusty,  your  excel- 
lency, their  fetters  gall  the  flesh,  and 
they  die  from  starvation  and  the  foul- 
ness with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Is  not  all  that  sufficient  to  quench  your 
lust  for  cruelty,  your  excellency!" 

The  blood  had  left  the  dictator's  face 
again ;  it  was  more  than  ashy  now,  it  was 
blanched  and  white.  His  lips  seemed 
ready  to  crack  and  his  hands  twitched 
nervously.  His  breath  came  in  quick, 
sharp  gasps.  He  was  a  sorely  perturbed 
man.  He  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
Santa  Anna  of  twenty  minutes  before. 
Colonel  Almonte  handed  him  another 
glass  of  water.  He  revived  quickly  but 
did  not  speak  for  some  time.  He  was 
waiting  until  he  had  himself  fully  in 
hand.  Finally  he  said  in  his  almost 
natural  voice: 

**Why  have  you  come  here?" 

The  priest  stared  at  him  coldly. 

**Why  have  you  come  here!"  repeated 
Santa  Anna. 

*'Do  you  recall  the  promise  of  which 
I  spoke?"  asked  the  priest. 

"That  was  but  a  joke.    You  know 


very  well  I  did  not  mean  it  seriously." 

**It  was  no  joke,  your  excellency. 
You  said  it  with  all  the  vindictiveness 
and  menace  of  which  your  merciless  dis- 
position is  capable.  I  can  see  your  sneer- 
ing countenance  looking  through  the 
bars  now,  as  you  said  to  me :  'Leave  this 
prison  if  you  can  and  I  will  grant  you 
any  favor  you  ask — even  to  the  half  of 
my  possessions.'  If  you  are  a  man  of 
honor,  which  you  say  you  are,  keep  your 
word.  If  not,  slink  away  with  your  head 
hung  low  like  the  beaten  cur  you  then 
would  be." 

**Why  do  you  torture  me  with  these 
continual  and  unexpected  appearances?" 
asked  the  dictator  peevishly. 

**It  is  not  your  excellency's  fault  that 
I  torture  you  with  my  presence.  You 
have  exerted  yourself  to  the  utmost  to 
prevent  me,  of  that  I  am  quite  positive. 
But  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that.  Are 
you  a  man  of  your  word  or  are  you  not? 
Will  you  grant  mh  this  favor,  or  will 
you  not?" 

**If  you  had  done  by  me  as  you 
ought,"  said  Santa  Anna,  **it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  sneak  into  my 
presence  in  disguise." 

**And  if  your  excellency  had  done  by 
me,  your  kinsman,  as  you  ought,"  re- 
plied the  priest.  **I  should  have  been  sit- 
ting beside  you  as  one  of  your  cherished 
advisers  instead  of  digging  my  way  out 
of  dungeons." 

**If  I  grant  you  this  favor  will  you 
leave  me  forever?" 

**  Grant  me  this  favor,  Antonio  Lopez, 
and  I  will  promise  to  meet  you  but  once 
more  during  your  life." 

''What  do  you  wish?" 

"You  know;  I  have  already  asked  it." 

"Why  do  you  not  ask  me  to  release 
the  three  at  Mam?" 

"The  three  at  Mam  can  wait  a  little 
longer.  When  I  meet  you  again  and  for 
the  last  time  you  will  release  them  with- 
out my  asking." 

"Will  I?"  sneered  Santa  Anna. 
"Your  assurance  passes  understanding." 

"Will  you  release  to  me  this  pris- 
oner?" 

"On  one  condition;  that  you  will  tell 
me  when  we  shall  meet  for  the  next  and 
last  time." 

"I  do  so  gladly,  Antonio  Lopez." 
There  was  a  ring  of  triumph  in  the 
priest's  voice.  "I  will  meet  you  some- 
where  north  of  he^g.,wi^ii^lgfie)^;^ 
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after  you  encounter  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral Sam  Houston.  And  now  the  doctor 
and  I  will  be  going.'' 

** What  do  you  meant''  screamed  San- 
ta Anna,  but  the  old  priest  only  smiled 
as  he  donned  his  gown  and  wig.  Col- 
onel Almonte  came  forward,  knelt  be- 
fore him  and  kissed  his  hand.  I  could 
see  that  tears  were  streaming  down  the 
colonel's  handsome  face. 

** Bless  me,  my  father,"  he  said. 

The  old  priest  placed  his  hands  on  the 
colonel 's  head  and  said : 

^'Nepomuceno,  my  son,  I  bless  you. 
You  are  like  your  father.  I  loved  him 
very  much." 

Generals  Cos  and  Amador  had  not 
stirred  during  this  thrilling  episode. 
They  sat  as  if  rooted  to  their  chairs  in 
mute  astonishment.  The  little  c!erk  was 
bending  his  white,  scared  face  close  to 
his  manuscripts  on  which  he  appeared 
to  gaze  with  dull,  unseeing  eyes.  Cap- 
tain Cordova  stood  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows, tense,  rigid  and  angry. 

**What  mean  you,  priest?"  Again  the 
strained,  high  pitched  voice  of  Santa 
Anna  filled  the  room  with  its  strident 
tones.  *  *  Is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  tor- 
ture me  with  your  unwelcome  presence, 
but  that  you  must  needs  seek  to  daunt 
me  with  baleful  f orecastings  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  you  presume  to  come  before 
me  in  disguise,  but  that  you  must  needs 
proclaim  yourself  to  be  a  soothsayer  of 
evil!" 

** Antonio,  Antonio!"  admonished  Fa- 
ther Andrade.  **You  excite  yourself  un- 
duly. In  response  to  your  peremptory 
demand  I  merely  said  that  I  would  meet 
you  once  more  and  for  the  last  time 
somewhere  north  of  here  and  within 
three  days  after  you  encounter  the 
forces  of  General  Sam  Houston." 

**Yes,"  stormed  the  dictator,  **and 
you  said  previously  that  when  you  should 
meet  me  again  I  would  grant  the  release 
of  the  three  at  Mam  without  your  ask- 
ing. You  imply  that  I  shall  be  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  will  grant  fav6re 
gratuitously;  that  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  grant  them;  that  I  shall  not  be  my 
own  master.  You  imply  that  I  shall  meet 
with  a  reverse." 

**I  imply  nothing,"  answered  the 
priest  coldly.  **  What  I  have  said,  I  have 
said,  and  now  let  us  make  an  end." 

**Bah,  priest,  you  do  not  frighten  me 
by  arrogating   supernatural    powers  to 


yourself;  rather  you  force  me  to  pity 
your  ignorance.  I  smile  at  your  lack  of 
knowledge ;  I  laugh  at  your  inability  to 
comprehend.  You  seem  to  be  assured 
that  I  shall  encounter  the  forces  of  Hous- 
ton in  the  north.  You  do  not  know  that 
this  renegade  is  now  beating  a  panic 
stricken  retreat,  and  that  my  army  could 
not  overtake  him  even  by  forced  marches 
this  side  of  the  Sabine.  This  province 
is  already  conquered.  I  am  sending 
forth  divisions  of  my  army,  not  to  bat- 
tle, but  to  sweep  its  territory  clear  of 
all  the  detestable  Americans,  and  after- 
words to  garrison  its  towns.  The  Texans 
are  on  the  run,  they  are  terror-stricken 
by  the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  I  will  wreak 
just  vengeance  upon  them  at  my  leisure. 
I  will  scourge  them  with  such  wrath  that 
recovery  shall  be  impossible.  They  are 
at  my  feet  and  I  will  trample  them  in 
the  dust.  Yet  you  have  the  temerity  to 
foretell  that  I  shall  do  battle  with  the 
rabble  under  the  wigwam-dweller,  Hous- 
ton; as  though  he  possessed  either  the 
resources  or  the  courage  to  dispute  the 
progress  of  .  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna,  the  Napoleon  of  the  West,  before 
whom  Iturbide,  Bustamente  and  Pedraza 
have  all  gone  down  to  inglorious  de- 
feat! Bah,  it  is  preposterous!  I  will 
not  tolerate  such  presumption  longer. 
Out  of  my  sight,  priest  of  ill  omen, 
prophet  of  evil!  Out  of  my  sight  in- 
stantly !  As  for  you,  Americano,  let  me 
catch  you  within  my  lines  at  any  time 
after  one  hour  from  now,  and  your  re- 
ception at  my  hands  shall  be. a  firing 
squad  and  a  cord  of  mesquite  wood !  Be 
gone,  both  of  you,  before  I  forget  the 
clemency  which  I  have  shown  you!" 

CHAPTER  XVII 
By  the  Kindness  op  Colonel  Almonte. 

"As  the  cold  of  snow  in  th«  time  of  har- 
vest, so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to  them 
that  send  him;  for  he  refresheth  the  soul 
of  his  masters." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  the  dictator  with  alac- 
rity. Colonel  Almonte  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  the  door,  where  he  and  Father 
Andrade  remained  in  conversation  for 
several  moments.  They  spoke  so  low 
that  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but 
I  could  readily  see  that  the  priest  was 
requesting  the  co|5>i»4^g^4Q,^^gj^g, 
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to  which  he  was  consenting  with  many 
nods. 

We  found  Hilton  awaiting  us  on  the 
outside.  He  informed  us  that  he  had 
not  left  this  post  in  front  of  the  house 
during  the  entire  time  the  trial  had  been 
in  progress  except  to  obtain  hasty  re- 
frediments. 

With  Father  Andrade  we  proceeded 
to  the  priest's  house  where  I  tried  to 
thank  him  for  all  he  had  done  in  my  be- 
half, but  he  would  have  none  of  it,  say- 
ing, that  time  was  too  precious  to  waste 
in  idle  words,  that  S^ta  Anna  might 
repent  his  decision  at  any  moment,  and 
that  we  must  seek  a  place  of  concealment 
from  his  ubiquitous  scouts. 

"But,  father,"  I  protested,  ''had  we 
not  better  leave  the  town  at  once  and 
take  the  Matamoros  road;  at  least  is  it 
not  better  for  me  to  do  so,  for  after  all 
that  you  have  done  I  can  not  ask  you  to 
accompany  me.  I  must  se^  Miss  Sandra- 
ville,  you  know.  She  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  unscrupulous  man,  and  I  must  go 
to  her  aid.  I  can  not  linger  here  know- 
ing of  the  extreme  peril  in  which  she  is 
placed." 

**A11  in  good  time,  my  son,"  answered 
the  priest.  **We  will  first  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  going  to  desert  you  While  your 
present  business  is  yet  unfinished.  As 
for  Miss  Sandraville,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  can  serve  her  much  better  by 
remaining  in  or  near  San  Antonio  for 
some  time  yet.  We  do  not  even  know 
that  she  has  left  the  city,  or  that  she 
will  do  ^0  for  several  days.  On  the  other 
hand  I  have  many  trustworthy  depend- 
ents in  this  locality,  and  I  assure  you 
that  once  I  can  get  two  or  three  of  them 
together  I  will  place  her  movements  un- 
der their  observation  so  that  we  shall  be 
constantly  informed  of  her  condition 
and  whereabouts.  When  she  has  once 
taken  the  road  under  guard  of  a  small 
escort,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  do 
sooner  or  later,  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  leave  in  pursuit. 

**In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  wiser  for 
us  to  wait  until  we  have  exact  informa- 
tion at  our  command  rather  than  to 
hurry  out  into  the  great  desert  with  no 
other  inducement  than  our  zeal  for  her 
rescue.  Captain  Cordova  is  a  very 
clever  man,  my  son,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  in  any  hurry  to  send  Miss 
Sandraville  to  Matamoros,  especially  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  the  road  to  that 
city  passes  through  Goliad,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  garrisoned  at  this  moment 
by  five  hundred  Texans.  No,  my  son,  I 
think  for  the  present  we  had  better  re- 
main near  here  in  a  safe  place  such  as 
I  have  in  mind,  and  wait  upon  the  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  messengers  which 
I  intend  to  send  out." 

**I  say,  your  reverence,"  said  Hilton, 
**am  I  to  constitute  one  of  your  party, 
you  know?  It  is  very  dull  hereabouts, 
really,  since  his  excellency  has  taken  the 
Alamo,  and  I  might  be  very  lonesome  if 
I  were  left  behind.  It  may  strike  you  as 
deuced  funny,  b\it  I  might  be  of  some 
assistance — I  might,  really." 

**As  you  wish,  Mr.' Hilton,"  replied 
the  priest.  **For  my  part  I  should  be 
very  glad  of  your  company,  and  I  am 
somewhat  afraid  that  you  underrate 
your  Own  abilities,  for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  your  assistance  would  prove  most 
valuable." 

I  seconded  the  father's  invitation 
heartily  and  Hilton  joined  us  with  mani- 
fest pleasure.  He  went  immediately  to 
his  quarters  for  his  baggage  and  when 
he  returned  the  three  of  us,  together 
with  the  Indito,  Pedro,  gathered  up  such 
necessaries  as  we  could  comfortably 
carry,  and  once  more  entered  the  secret 
passage.  The  father  was  very  careful 
to  draw  the  shutters  before  we  descend- 
ed, just  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  and 
gave  Hilton  the  same  injunction  as  to 
silence  concerning  the  tunnel's  existences 
as  he  had  imposed  upon  me. 

We  proceeded  down  the  narrow, 
gloomy  passage  past  the  branch  which 
led  to  the  house  where  Eve  had  been 
confined  and  a  little  farther  on  came 
to  another  branch  which  diverged  from 
the  main  tunnel  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  into  which  we  turned.  After 
walking  along  this  branch  for  perhaps 
a  mile  we  emerged  into  the  open  air. 
We  found  ourselves  on  the  side  of  a  little 
hill,  thickly  overgrown  with  scrub.  The 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  opened  into  a 
cleared  place  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, which  was  surrounded  by  a  dense 
thicket.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cleared  place  was  a  similar  opening  to 
that  of  the  tunnel  which  penetrated  a 
promontory  of  the  hill  and  into  which 
we  entered.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
small  rock  walled  cave  with  a  great 
fireplace  at  the  farther  end. 
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*'Here/'  said  Father  Andrade,  "I 
think  we  may  remain  for  a  time  in  se- 
curity." 

Then  he  dismissed  Pedro  with  a  short 
whispered  instruction  and  we  proceeded 
to  make  the  dugout  habitable.  It  was 
not  an  unpleasant  place  by  any  means, 
a  little  smoky,  perhaps,  for  the  flue  of 
the  fireplace  which  projected  only  a 
short  distance  above  the  ground  was  so 
hedged  around  by  the  brush  of  the 
thicket  that  its  draught  was  very  poor. 
Otherwise  the  cave  was  very  comfortable, 
and  aside  from  the  annoyance  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension  which  we  suffered  on 
account  of  Miss  Sandraville,  we  passed 
a  rather  pleasant  two  weeks  within  its 
narrow  confines. 

That  night  about  10  o'clock  Pedro  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  Colonel  Almonte 
and  four  Inditos.  The  colonel  embraced 
Father  Andrade  warmly,  after  which  he 
came  over  to  where  I  was  trying  to  coax 
a  recalcitrant  fire  to  proper  usefulness, 
and  taking  my  hand,  said  in  his  pleasant 
way: 

**  Doctor  McFadden,  I  am  very  glad, 
I  assure  you,  that  matters  have  turned 
out  as  they  have.  I  believed  from  the 
first  that  you  were  telling  the  truth,  and 
I  am  sure  that  no  man  could  look  into 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Sandraville  and  doubt 
her  sincerity.  ,  I  regret  to  say  that  his 
excellency  did  not  treat  you  with  his 
usual  exact  impartiality,  but  I  fancy 
that  Captain  Cordova  is  very  close  to 
him  and  that  the  fact  that  the  charges 
against  you  came  from  the  source  they 
did  had  considerable  weight  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  conclusions." 

He  then  went  over  to  Hilton  and 
greeted  him  warmly,  expressing  pro- 
found regret  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  refuse  him  admission  to  the  hearing, 
to  which  the  Englishman  responded,  that 
while  he  attached  no  blame  to  the  colonel 
himself,  he  felt  the  affront  keenly  and 
should  not  let  it  pass  unnoticed.  The 
colonel  then  attempted  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  Santa  Anna,  but  Hilton  was 
not  impressed.  One  could  see  that  he 
had  been  deeply  hurt.    Finally  he  said: 

''Colonel  Almonte,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  can  not  hold  you  responsible  in  the 
least  for  my  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted exclusion  from  the  court.  I  am 
quite  positive  that  his  excellency  was 
wholly  to  blame.  As  soon  as  possible 
I  shall  take  the  matter  up   with  the 


home  office,  also  with  the  United  States 
charge  d 'affairs,  and  I  think  your  presi- 
dent will  find  that  explanations  are  in 
order,  and  that  promptly." 

''Well,  well,"  said  the  colonel,  "it  is 
not  for  me  to  advise  what  attitude  you 
should  assume  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  his  excellency 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  courtesy  in 
refusing  you  admission  to  the  court,  but 
I  presume  he  had  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  doing  so.  You  and  I  can 
not  possibly  understand  the  various  in- 
fluences that  constantly  beset  a  man  in 
his  position;  influences  which  often 
times,  for  policy's  sake,  he  is  compelled 
to  obey.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  his 
excellency  holds  you  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, and  that  your  exclusion  pained 
him  more  deeply  than  you  know.  In 
view  of  my  confidential  relations  with 
him  I  can  not  say  more." 

"I  thank  yfu.  Colonel  Almonte,"  re- 
plied Hilton.  "I  understand  the  friend- 
ship which  exists  between  yourself  and 
Santa  Anna,  and  for  that  reason  I  do 
not  care  to  discuss  this  incident  further, 
fearing  that  I  might  say  something  to 
wound  your  feelings.  I  assure  you  that 
you  can  say  nothing  that  will  induce  me 
to  overlook  this  most  palpable  affront. 
I  shall  hold  your  president  strictly  to 
account  for  the  insult  which  he  has 
openly  offered  to  both- the  British  and 
American  governments  by  refusing  me, 
an  accredited  member  of  the  British  Le- 
gation, admission  to  the  trial  of  an 
American  citizen  who  had  formally 
placed  himself  under  my  protection." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you  take 
that  view  of  it,  Mr.  Hilton,"  said  the 
colonel.  "I  had  hoped  that  the  fortu- 
nate termination  of  the  hearing  might 
turn  away  your  anger,  and  that  you 
would  forego  adding  one  more  burden 
to  the  load  of  troubles  and  worries  be- 
neath which  his  excellency  is  now  stag- 
gering." 

' '  Fortunate  termination  f "  •  replied 
Hilton,  his  voice  sharp  and  incisive.  ' '  It 
barely  missed  resulting  in  cold  blooded 
murder,  and  as  it  is  an  innocent  woman 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  un- 
scrupulous and  degenerate  knave,  and 
that  by  the  overt  act  of  a  president  of  a 
great  republic,  who  had  no  excuse  for 
so  doing  except  that  he  possessed  the 
power  and  it  pleased  his  fancy.  Your 
choice  of  words  is  rather  unhappy,  you 
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know,  Colonel  Almonte.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  speak  of  that  hearing  as  hav- 
ing a  fortunate  termination — I  don't, 
really." 

Father  Andrade  here  interposed  be- 
tween the  two  men  whose  remarks  now 
bordered  on  heat,  and  whose  expressions 
indicated  that  each  was  determined  to 
maintain  his  position  regardless  of  what 
the  other  might  think,  and  that  any  sort 
of  compromise  was  not  to  be  considered. 

** (Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  priest, 
**what  has  been  done,  has  been  done.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  over  the  past,  or 
to  make  the  present  disagreeable  with 
bitter  memories.  Both  of  you  probably 
have  most  excellent  reasons  for  your 
views,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  each 
of  you  believes  himself  to  be  exactly 
right  and  the  other  exactly  wrong.  1 
assure  you  that  however  that  may  be, 
this  discussion  can  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  mar  the  friendship  of  two 
gentlemen,  both  of  whom  I  know  and 
esteem.  So,  if  you  will  please  forget 
what  has  gone  by,  we  will  live  and  ex- 
pend our  energies  in  the  present  and  for 
the  future,  and  consign  the  past  to  its 
dead  memories.  Let  me  explain,  further, 
and  particularly  to  you,  Mr.  Hilton^that 
Colonel  Almonte  has  come  to  us  at  great 
inconvenience,  and  some  personal  risk, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  offer  what 
assistance  he  c^n  in  the  rescue  of  Miss 
Sandraville.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  his  true  friendship  to 
admit  him  to  our  dearest  confidence." 

**0h,  now,  I  say,  your  reverence," 
said  Hilton,  dropping  back  into  his  or- 
dmary  style  of  speech,  **I  don't  hold 
anything  against  the  colonel,  really. 
Deuced  stupid  of  me  to  make  such  a 
break,  you  know.  Known  the  colonel  a 
long  time — always  been  good  friends.  I 
say,  you  didn't  think  I  was  offended 
with  you,  now,  did  you,  really  ?  If  you 
did,  old  chappy,  why,  I'd  do  anything 
to  make  it  right,  you  know.  Deuced 
queer  what  an  extraordinary  ass  one  can 
make  of  one's  self  at  times,  really." 

This  ended  what  might  have  proved 
an  unpleasant  episode,  and  both  Hilton 
and  Colonel  Almonte  entered  cordially 
into  the  discussion  which  followed  among 
the  four  of  us  as  to  the  best  method  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  the  final  rescue  and 
liberation  of  Miss  Sandraville;  the  up- 
shot of  which  was  that  the  plan  previous- 
ly outlined  by  Father  Andrade  was  ac- 


cepted by  all  as  being  the  most  feasible 
of  any  proposed. 

**The  four  runners  which  I  have 
brought  you,"  said  Colonel  Almonte, 
''are  all  men  of  Yucatan,  swiftfooted 
and  silent.  You  can  depend  upon  them 
to  do  anything  you  wish.  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  learn  when  Miss  Sandra- 
ville leaves  the  city,  and  when  I  do  I 
will  inform  you  by  one  of  these  messen- 
gers whom  I  will  take  back  to  headquar- 
ters with  me  for  that  purpose.  After 
that  we  will  place  all  four  runners  on 
the  trail  imder  Pedro,  who  will  send 
them  to  you  in  detail  as  you  proceed  in 
pursuit,  so  that  you  will  be  constantly 
informed  of  Miss  Sandraville 's  move- 
ments. It  would  not  be  wise  for  you  to 
attempt  her  rescue  until  she  and  her  es- 
cort are  weU  advanced  into  the  desert 
and  out  of  reach  of  help  from  either  the 
army  of  his  excellency  or  that  of  Gen- 
eral Urrea,  which  is  now  approaching 
Goliad  to  attack  Colonel  Fannin." 

With  this  the  colonel  took  his  leave 
and  we  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  message  which  should  inform  us 
that  it  was  time  to  take  the  road.  For 
seven  days  we  remained  idle  and  inac- 
tive with  nothing  to  break  the  monotony 
of  our  existence  except  the  occasional 
coming  of  one  of  those  silent  Inditos 
with  supplies,  arms  or  ammunition 
which  Colonel  Almonte  smuggled  to  us 
from  time  to  time  in  preparation  against 
our  journey.  On  Tuesday  night,  March 
22,  came  the  colonel  himself,  but  with 
no  news  regarding  Miss  Sandraville 's 
departure.  He  informed  us  that  she  was 
still  in  the  town  of  Bexar,  in  a  house 
formerly  occupied  by  a  merchant  named 
Navarro,  that  he  had  seen  her,  and  had 
brought  a  note  from  her  to  me  which  he 
would  hand  me  on  his  departure. 

He  brought  us  other  information — 
startling  information — ^which  astonished 
and  appalled  us.  There  had  been  a  bat- 
tle six  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Goliad 
between  the  forces  under  General  Urrea 
and  those  of  Colonel  J.  W.  Fannin.  Af- 
ter two  days'  fighting  Fannin  had  sur- 
rendered under  articles  of  agreement,  so 
Colonel  Almonte  said,  and  he  and  his 
command  were  now  being  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  at  Goliad,  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  Santa  Anna  as  to  what  dispo- 
sition would  be  made  of  them. 

**  Probably,"  continued  Almonte, 
'they  will  be  liberated  on,  parole— -at 
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least  I  think  such  is  the  intention  of  his 
excellency  now." 

**You  say  that  Fannin  surrendered 
under  articles  of  agreement?"  asked  the 
priest. 

**So  I  understand,"  replied  the  col- 
onel. **His  force  of  some  four  hundred 
men  is  now  held  at  Goliad." 

*'God  help  Colonel  Fannin  and  his 
men,"  murmured  the  priest. 

**His  excellency  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  campaign,"  said  the  col- 
onel. *'0n  February  26th  a  force  of  some 
fifty  men  under  Colonel  Johnson  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  San  Patricio.  Pour  days 
later  Dr.  Grant  with  a  company  of  forty 
men  was  annihilated  at  Agua  Dulce. 
On  March  6th  fell  the  Alamo  with 
its  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  men,  and  now  on  the  19th,  Colonel 
Fannin  surrenders  with  some  four  hun- 
dred men.  The  armies  of  this  little 
province,  whose  total  quota  of  available 
able-bodied  men  can  not  exceed  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  must  be  sorely 
depleted  by  such  enormous  losses.  With- 
in the  last  twenty  days  Texas  has  lost 
more  than  six  hundred  men,  and  I  am 
told  that  (General  Houston  has  no  more 
than  four  or  five  hundred  under  his 
command  at  the  present  time.  I  am  al- 
most inclined  to  agree  with  his  excel- 
lency that  the  province  is  virtually  con- 
quered. I  do  not  see  much  possibility 
of  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  few  who  still  remain  under  arms." 

**My  son,"  said  Father  Andrade, 
'*you  are  young  in  war,  and  while  you 
were  educated  in  the  United  States  1 
am  afraid  you  do  not  correctly  appraise 
the  latent  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  All  those  commanders  who  have 
gone  down  so  far  in  this  struggle  on 
the  Texas  side  were  rather  impediments 
than  contributors  to  its  success.  Tlie 
only  man  capable  of  coping  with  the 
power  of  Mexico  still  remains.  Santa 
Anna  has  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance, 
my  son,  but  be  assured  his  vengeance  is 
practically  complete.  General  Houston 
is  now  free  to  work  his  vt-ill.  His  rivals 
are  removed;  he  is  recognized  as  su- 
preme. Do  not  underestimate  his  abil- 
ity, my  son;  he  is  both  courageous  and 
capable,  and  he  will  give  your  president 
something  over  which  to  ponder,  even 
though  he  comes  to  battle  with  a  poorly- 
equipped  and  ill-organized  army.  The 
outcome  of  this  war  is  vastly  more  in 


doubt  than  you  seem  to  think.  Santa 
Anna  has  ten  men  to  Houston's  one,  it 
is  true,  but  the  latter  is  fighting  on  his 
own  territory  and  every  man  under  him 
is  a  marksman  and  a  sharpshooter.  His 
excellency  would  do  well  to  consider  all 
this,  lest  he  find  himself  some  day  in 
the  position  of  my  Lord  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown,  which  would  be  somewhat  em- 
barrassing for  a  man  of  his  excellency's 
stubborn  pride. 

''The  worst  enemy  of  Santa  Anna  is 
his  egotism,  and  his  inordinate  belief  in 
in  his  own  capacity.  I  have  fought  in 
many  wars,  my  son.  I  have  stood  by  the 
side  of  Hidalgo,  Matamoros,  and  your 
own  father,  himself.  In  these  minor 
revolutions  more  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  leader,  not  only  to 
martial  his  own  forces,  but  to  discern 
what  his  enemy  will  probably  do,  than 
upon  the  number  of  men  engaged.  Sam 
Houston  is  a  man  who  reveres  Gk>d  and 
does  not  fear  man ;  Santa  Anna  reveres 
man  and  does  not  fear  God.  That  epi- 
gram has  a  veiy  deep  meaning,  my  son. 
Some  day,  not  very  distant,  I  think,  you 
will  understand  the  gulf  that  separates 
these  two  men,  and  perchance  the  greater 
will^appear  the  lesser  and  the  lesser  wiU 
appear  the  greater.  Time,  the  master 
discoverer,  will  show  us  all  things  in 
their  true  light.  In  the  meantime  we 
can  but  conjecture,  only  to  be  amazed 
how  wide  of  the  mark  we  g^iessed." 

The  colonel  may  have  disagreed  with 
the  priest,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  He 
made  no  protest;  indeed,  none  of  us 
cared  to  dispute  with  this  white-haired 
sage  who  overawed  us  with  his  keenness 
and  perspicuity. 

Shortly  after  this  the  colonel  left  us. 
As  he  was  going  out  he  placed  in  my 
hand  a  folded  note,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  do  so  without  discourtesy  to  my 
companions  I  went  .over  to  the  fire  and 
read  it,  though  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  so 
with  some  difficulty,  for  it  was  scrawled 
with  a  lead  pencil,  apparently  having 
been  written  in  great  haste  and  under 
nervous  excitement.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Bexar,  March  2ath." 
"Dear  Adams — I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
or  how  to  say  it.  Colonel  Almonte  has 
brought  me  these  few  sheets  of  paper  and 
a  snub-nosed  pencil,  such  as  men  are  apt  to 
carry  in  their  vest  pockets,  and  tells  me  that 
I  can  write  you  a  note  which  he  will  deliver. 
He  is  talking  to  me  very  loudly  all  the  time 
80  that  the  people  keeping  watch,  will  not 
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suspect  what  I  am  doing.  You  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  a  scribble  I  shall  make  of 
this  before  I  get  through,  and  besides  he 
is  telling  me  to  hurry  just  as  fast  as  I  can. 
He  has  told  me  about  your  wonderful  rescue 
by  Father  Andrade.  What  a  lovely  old  man 
he  is!  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  thank 
him  for  what  he  has  done  for  me  in  saying 
your  life?  Oh,  Adams,  will  this  horrible 
nightmare  never  end?  Sometimes  I  almost 
believe  that  the  Lord  has  deserted  us.  To 
think  how  foolish  I  was  to  allow  myself  to 
be  so  easily  deceived  by  Captain  Cordova, 
and  now  that  I  am  in  his  power  again,  what 
will  he  do  with  me?  I  shall  try  to  escape 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Isn't  there  some 
way  that  you  can  deliver  me  from  the  power 
of  this  wicked  man?  He  came  to  me  the 
other  evening,  and  tried  to  explain  his  ac- 
tions at  the  trial.  He  actually  tried  to  make 
me  believe  that  what  he  had  done  was  for 
my  good,  and  insinuated  that  you  were  all 
that  he  had  told  to  the  court  I  would  not 
speak  to  him.  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  would 
have  struck  him,  I  was:  so  angry,  but  what 
can  a  woman  do,  dear,  under  such  circum- 
stancea? 

"Colonel  Almonte  says  that  he  will  not 
give  this  note  to  you  till  he  leaves,  so  you 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  it.  He  says  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  bring  any  but  blank 
papers  into  this  house.  He  is  very  kind  to 
do  so  much  for  me,  but  I  think  he  is  mean 
not  to  try  to  smuggle  an  answer  back  from 
you.  The  captain's  fat  mother  and  sharp- 
faced  sister  continually  dog  my  tracks.  It 
was  only  by  telling  them  that  he  had  come 
from  the  president  that  Colonel  Almonte  got 
rid  of  them  for  this  little  time.  I  think  they 
are  all  afraid  of  the  colonel,  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  know  he  is  so  intimate  with  the 


president.  I  do  not  know  when  I  am  to 
leave  for  Matamoros,  or  whether  I  shall  ever 
leave  at  all.  These  people  are  so  queer.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  sent  me 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  I  am  sure  they 
would  if  they  thought  they  could  gain  any- 
thing by  it.  Colonel  Almonte  says  that  he 
thinks  I  will  start  for  Matamoros  in  a  few 
days  with  a  small  escort.  If  I  do  I  shall  try 
to  elude  them  some  night.  I  would  rather 
die  of  starvation  in  the  desert  than  trust  to 
the  mercy  of  such  beasts^  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  understand  their  language  a  little 
better,  though  I  am  getting  so  that  I  can 
tell  what  they  are  talking  about  generally. 
They  all  seem  very  much  pleased  that  all 
the  poor  men  in  the  Alamo  were  killed,  and 
I  heard  the  captain's  mother  say  this  morn- 
ing that  she  hoped  Santa  Anna  would  order 
Colonel  Fannin  and  his  men  shot.  What 
cruel  creatures  these  Mexicans  are! 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  able 
to  read  this  awful  scrawl  or  not  for  I  am 
hurrying  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  guess  you 
will  think  I  never  studied  composition  any 
at  school.  I  don't  care  anyway;  I  am  not 
going  to  waste  any  of  this  paper  that  Colo- 
nel Almonte  took  so  much  trouble  to  bring 
me.  Won't  you  please  try  to  rescue  me  some 
way  on  the  Matamoros  road?  I  am  sure  that 
you  could  do  so,  especially  with  Father  An- 
drade'B  help.  You  don't  know  what  a  terri- 
ble plight  I  am  in.  Those .  two  hawks  of 
women  watch  every  mouthful  I  eat,  and 
there  are  eight  or  ten  soldiers  guarding  this 
house  night  and  day.  I  am  getting  near  the 
end  of  the  last  sheet  of  paper.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I  haven't  said  that  I  want  to.  You 
know  what  that  is,  Adams — I  love  you!  Now 
goodbye, 

"Eve." 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  BROKEN  HEART 

**The  party  will  recover  from  this  check/'  said  Mayor  Craig  of  Covington, 
apropos  of  a  temporary  setback.  * '  They  say  the  party  will  be  broken.  I  'd  reply  that 
it  will  be  about  as  much  broken  as  young  Lansing's  heart. 

**A  chorus  girl  who  had  refused  young  Lansing  said  to  a  friend: 

**  'I  have  broken  his  heart,  I  fear.' 

**  'You  have.  You  certainly  have,'  the  friend  replied.  *  You've  broken  it  right 
in  half.' 

'^  'In  half?  What  do  you  meant' 

**  *I  mean  that  he  takes  two  girls  out  to  supper  every  night  now.'  " 

A  COMPLETE  OPINION 

Representatives  Hughes  and  Kinkead,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Cravens,  of  Arkan- 
sas, wits  of  the  House,  had  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  a  colleague.  They 
were  discussing  the  pomp  and  publicity  of  a  congressional  funeral.  **I  do  not  want 
such  a  funeral,  do  you,   'Gene?"  said  Mr.  Hughes  to  Mr.  Kinkead. 

**No,  BiPy,  I  do  not  care  to  be  put  away  with  so  much  display.  What  about 
you,  Ben?"  said  Mr.  Kinkead,  turning  to  Mr.  Cravens. 

*'I  don't  want  any  funeral,"  responded  the  Southerner,  dryly.       ^  t 
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THE 


OLD 
SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

The  Famous  Old  Highway,  Its  Romance 
and  Its  History 


BY   B.    R.    BUFFHAM 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOCRAPMS 


THERE  is  something  awe-inspiring 
in  the  history  of  the  Old  Santa  Pe 
Trail — something  that  brings  the 
heart  to  the  throat  as  one  recalls  the 
many  stirring  events  and  the  heroes  who 
passed  along  the  famous  old  roadway 
during  its  palmy  days. 

Today  the  trail  is  found  not  far  north 
of  El  Paso  along  tl?e  Rio  Grande.  The 
good  roads  movement  in  both  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  has  transformed  it  into  a 
modem  highway,  alonjx  which  may  be 
found  many  fine  cool  water  springs,  as 
well  as  a  heavy  traffic,  en  route  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  wonder- 
ful new  state  of  Arizona. 

As  the  trail  moves  northward,  many 
prehistoric  ruins  are  passed,  while  the 
blue  turquoise  mines  near  Alamagordo. 
and  the  wonderful  caves  of  Lincoln 
County  which  rival  the  underground 
wonders  of  Europe,  form  an  interesting 
study  for  the  tourist. 

Let  us  look  back  from  the  present  to 
the  early  days  of  the  trail. 

Just  100  years  ago  last  spring  Rob- 
ert McKnight,  Samuel  Chambers  and 
James  Baird,  with  a  few  companions, 
set  out  from  the  Missouri  River  for  San- 
ta Fe,  hoping  to  find  an  easy  road  to 
fortune  by  opening  up  trade  with  the 
Mexicans.  The  party  was  seized,  their 
goods  confiscated  and  they  were  held  in 
prison  until  1821. 

Years  before  the  McKnight,  Cham- 
bers and  Baird  expedition  an  attempt 


had  been  made  to  open  up  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, of  which  Santa  Pe  was  the  chief 
city.  In  1804  William  Morrison  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  sent  a  Prench  Creole, 
Baptiste  Lalande,  to  Santa  Pe  with  a 
small  stock  of  goods;  Lalande  reached 
Santa  Fe  in  safety,  disposed  of  his  goods 
at  a  profit  and  liked  the  country  so  well 
that  he  decided  to  remain. 

Two  years  later  Captain  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  set  forth  on  his  famous  expedition 
designed  to  reconcile  the  differences  of 
several  Indian  tribes  and  to  explore  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 

Before  Pike's  expedition  little  was 
known  of  directions,  obstacles  or  oppor- 
tunities in  the  undefined  region  called 
'  *  Kansas  * '  and  in  the  possessions  of 
Spain  that  lay  beyond.  Pike  mapped  the 
way  from  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Arkan- 
sas to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  thence 
to  Chihuahua,  blazing  the  way  for  the 
freighters  and  pioneers. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPEDITION  STRANDED 

In  1815  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  and  Ju- 
lius De  Mun  of  St.  Louis  with  others, 
tempted  fate  on  a  trading  expedition. 
They  were  arrested  and  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  Santa  Fe  and  their  goods, 
valued  at  $30,000,  w^re  confiscated. 
Then  each  of  them  was  given  a  horse  and 
told  to  get  out  of  the  country. 

In  1821  several  parties  of  traders  set 
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out  from  different  points  on  the  Mis- 
souri, led  by  William  Becknell,  Braxton 
Cooper,  Jacob  Fowler  and  Hugh  Glen. 
None  of  these  parties  carried  large  stocks 
of  goods,  but  the  merchandise  they  did 
take  was  disposed  of  at  a  good  profit. 
The  year  1821,  therefore,  is  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Santa  Pe  Trail  as 
witnessing  the  first  successful  trading 
expeditions  conducted  over  it  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  next  year  Becknell  made  another 


LONGEST  COMMERCIAL  JOURNEY 
It  was  short  in  comparison  with  that 
over  the  Oregon  Trail,  which  was  to  be- 
come a  commonplace  of  later  years,  but 
it  was  by  far  the  longest,  most  difficult 
and  most  hazardous  overland  commercial 
journey  that  the  American  people  had 
up  to  that  time  undertaken. 

Trade  routes,  like  trade  centers,  are 
located  and  determined  by  nature, 
rather  than  by  the  arbitrary  caprices  of 
man.    The  fact  that  wagons  traversed 


BEAUTIFUL  SPOT  ON  THE  OLD  SANTA  FE  TRAIL  NEAR  ROSWELU  NEW  MEXICO. 


trip,  taking  with  him  three  wagons,  these 
being  the  first  wheeled  vehicles  to  tra- 
verse the  trail.  Beckneirs  success  and 
the  accounts  he  gave  of  the  prizes  that 
awaited  the  enterprising  led  many  others 
to  undertake  the  same  journey,  and  the 
traffic  to  Santa  Fe  soon  attained  im- 
portant proportions. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  *  *  commerce 
of  the  prairies.  *'  The  journey  was  short 
in  comparison  with  that  over  the  great 
trade  route  of  South  America  from  Li- 
ma, the  chief  seat  of  Spanish  power  on 
the  continent,  across  the  Andes  and  the 
Bolivian  plateau  to  Buenos  Aires. 


the  Santa  Pe  Trail,  without  preliminary 
roadmdking,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  its  usefulness,  indicates  that  it 
was  truly  a  natural  highway. 

Traffic  over  the  Santa  Pe  Trail  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  construction 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe 
Railroad,  the  freighters  retreating  as  the 
construction  crews  advanced.  By  1872 
the  line  had  advanced  as  far  as  Wichita, 
Kansas.  There  it  stopped,  because  capi- 
tal hesitated  to  venture  into  the  unpro- 
ductive ** desert"  that  lay  beyond.  But 
in  a  few  years  the  railroad  builders  took 
fresh  courage  and  work  was  resumed,  the 
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goal  being  California.  Las  Vegas,  in  New 
Mexico,  was  reached  in  1879 ;  and  hj  the 
building  of  a  branch  line  from  Lamy  the 
first  locomotive  reached  Santa  Pe  Peb- 
ruaiy  9, 1880. 

D.  A.  R.  MARKING  TRAIL 

Several  years  ago  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Bevolution  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  appropriate 
monuments  and  markers  along  the  trail. 
The  state  legislatures  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  the  school  children  and 
various  patriotic  societies  and  individu- 
als, gave  assistance,  so  that  the  old  road 
has  been  blazed  again  from  end  to  end. 

The  Santa  Pe  Trail  has  few  natural 
landmarks  of  picturesque  or  spectacular 
interest.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  is 
Pawnee  Rock,  between  Great  Bend  and 
Lamed,  Kansas.  It  is  a  great  standstone 
promontory  jutting  out  upon  the  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  Arkansas  River.  It  is 
now  owned  by  the  state,  and  is  protected 
from  further  vandalism  than  it  has 
already  suffered. 

A  few  miles  beyond  the  Raton  Pass, 
in  New  Mexico,  is  Starvation  Peak,  on 
which  it  is  said  that  a  number  of  freight- 
ers were  once  besieged  by  the  Indians 
until  they  perished  of  thirst  and  himger. 
Whether  the  legend  is  based  upon  fact  or 
not  is  uncertain. 

The  inost  famous  stopping  place  on 
the  old  trail  was  Bent's  Port,  on  the 
Arkansas,  built  by  the  Bent  brothers, 
who  were  the  largest  operators  in  the 
fur  trade  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pur  Company.  Their  first  fort,  or 
trading  post,  was  built  in  1826,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  about  mid- 
way between  the  present  sites  of  Pueblo 
and  Canyon  City,  Colorado.  In  1829 
they  began  the  construction  of  a  much 
larger  and  stronger  trading  post,  not 


many  miles  from  where  La  Junta,  Colo- 
rado, is  now  located.  This  became  the 
pivotal  point  in  the  history  of  the  South- 
west, and  was  by  far  the  most  important 
stopping  place  on  the  Santa  Pe  Trail, 
between  Independence  and  Santa  Pe. 

BENT  BLEW  UP  OWN  FORT 

After  the  fur  trade  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  William  Bent  endeavored  to 
sell  the  fort  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  military  purposes.  Exas- 
perated by  his  inability  to  get  what  he 
regarded  as  a  fair  price  for  the  property, 
he  blew  it  up  with  gunpowder,  in  1852. 
Two  years  later  he  built  another  fort,  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of 
Lamar,  evidently  with  the  expectation 
of  selling  it  to  the  government.  The 
negotiations  dragged  for  years,  but  it 
was  finally  purchased  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  renamed  Port  Wise. 

In  Santa  Pe  the  most  interesting  me- 
morial of  the  trail  is  its  terminus,  **The 
Ponda" — known,  after  the  American 
occupation,  as  the  Exchange  Hotel.  This 
was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  scouts, 
freighters,  plainsmen,  pioneers,  bad  men, 
soldiers,  travelers  and  settlers  of  the 
Southwest,  in  the  romantic  days  when 
8anta  Pe  was  on  the  frontier.  Many  a 
stirring  melodrama  of  the  real  wild  West 
here  had  its  setting.  Diagonally  across 
the  plaza  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  is 
the  famous  **01d  Palace,"  a  long,  low, 
one-story  building  that  was  the  seat  of 
Spanish,  Mexican  and  American  author- 
ity for  almost  300  years. 

It  was  to  the  Old  Palace  that  Pike  was 
taken  a  prisoner  in  1807,  and  it  was  over 
the  same  historic  building  that  General 
Kearny  raised  the  American  flag  August 
16,  1846.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  New  Mexico  Museum  and  School  of 
Archaeology,  so  that  its  preservation  as 
a  relic  of  the  heroic  past  is  assured. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

Simeon  Pord,  New  York's  famous  humorist  and  hotelman,  was  talking  about 
country  board. 

"Some  of  it  is  pretty  steep,"  he  said.  **I  once  boarded  at  a  farm  in  Vermont. 
While  I  was  stopping  there  the  postmaster  said  to  me : 

"  'Yer  puttin'  up  at  a  fine  place,  young  feller.  Yer  landlady  was  tellin'  me 
this  momin'  how  long  she  keeps  all  her  boarders.' 

*'  *Well,  you  see,'  said  I,  *she  keeps  them  so  thin  that  they  look  longer  than 
they  really  are.'  " 
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FINANCING 

THE 

FARMER 


BY  BURKE  BAKER 

Author  of  **TezM  InTOstment  Securities. 


How  Modem  Methods  Have  Revolutionized 
the  Money  Meirket 


THE  papers  and  magazines  of  the 
country  have  been  overflowing  re- 
cently with  ''European  methods 
of  financing  the  farmer.''  The  Land- 
schaften  of  Germany  and  the  Credit 
Poncier  of  France  have  become  almost 
household  words.  **  Cheaper  money  to 
the  farmer''  is  the  subject  discussed 
wherever  bankers  gather,  committees 
meet,  or  statesmen  hold  forth.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  day  seems  to  be,  **How  can 
we  make  production  cheaper  by  reduc- 
ing the  borrowing  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer?" 

We  are  told  that  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope the  man  with  only  an  acre  to  offer 
as  security  can  purchase  money  at  4^^ 
per  cent,  and  for  periods  running  from 
ten  to  seventy-five  years.  In  Prance 
the  rate  to  the  mortgager  is  about  4  per 
cent,  while  in  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  Austria  it  rarely  goes  above 
five.  These  are  the  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  high  cost  of  living  has 
not  become  the  bugbear  that  it  has  in  the 
United  States. 

But  in  this  richer  and  more  produc- 
tive country  west  of  the  Atlantic,  con- 
ditions are  quite  different.  Here  the 
farmer  who  borrows  money,  giving  a 
mortgage  on  his  property  as  security, 
must  pay  from  6  per  cent  up.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  average  rate  all  over  the 
United  States  is  8%  per  cent — ^less  in 
the  older  states  where  capital  is  more 
plentiful — more  in  the  newer  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  demand  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  supply. 


This  high  rate  paid  by  the  American 
farmer  is  not  due  to  the  value  of  the 
security  offered — certainly  the  farms  of 
this  country  are  more  productive  and  of 
more  intrinsic  value  tiian  those  of  the 
Continent.  Nor  is  it  due  to  toy  lack  of 
capital  seeking  investment.  The  per- 
sonal wealth  of  the  United  States  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation.  And 
we  read  that  during  last  year  more  than 
one  hundred  millions  were  ''invested" 
in  fraudulent  stock  selling  schemes  pro- 
moted through  government  mails.  One 
must  go  beyond  the  supply  of  good  se- 
curity and  of  plentiful  ftinds  in  search- 
ing out  the  trouble. 

WHERE    LIES    THE    DIFFICULTY? 

But  the  man  with  something  to  sell, 
and  the  man  with  money  to  buy,  must 
come  together  before  a  trade  can  be 
transacted.  And  here  lies  the  difficulty 
in  the  financing  of  the  farmer.  The 
man  with  good  security  to  sell  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  man  wishing 
to  buy  this  good  security.  The  one  lives 
apart,  in  secluded  places,  away  from  the 
highways  of  travel ;  while  the  other  has 
his  place  of  abode  in  the  city  or  town, 
not  easily  reached  at  will.  Just  as  the 
much  abused  middleman  has  stepped  in 
to  transact  the  business  of  disposing  of 
the  farmers'  crops  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, so  must  a  middleman  step  in  to 
dispose  of  the  farmer's  mortgage  to  the 
investor.  One  service  is  just  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  other. 

The  modem  trust  company  has  as- 
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somed  this  duty,  and  a  most  valuable 
service  it  performs.  Heretofore  the  land 
owner  wishing  to  borrow  money  has 
gone  to  one  or  two  rich  friends  in  the 
city,  and  not  finding  them  in  position 
to  make  the  loan,  has  had  no  where  else 
to  turn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  investor, 
not  having  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  value  of  farm  property,  and 
dreading  all  the  expense  of  appraisals 
and  abstract  examinations,  has  placed  his 
money  at  a  low  rate  in  some  railroad 
bond  of  the  East,  or  has  been  tempted  to 
put  it  into  some  speculative  scheme  at 
home. 

The  trust  company,  9s  the  go-between, 
furnishes  its  own  capital  to  the  farmer 
provided  his  security  is  the  best,  then 
sells  these  same  mortgages — ^the  lands 
having  been  appraised  and  the  titles,  ex- 
amined— ^to  the  investor.  These  mort- 
gages are  often  executed  in  bond  form 
of  convenient  denominations  with  inter- 
est coupons  attached,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  guaranteed  by  the  issuing 
company. 

MORTGAGE  BONDS  ARE  POPULAR 

The  eagerness  with  which  these  land 
mortgage  bonds  have  been  purchased  by 
investors  has  brought  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  localities  where  the  trust  com- 
panies operate,  greatly  aiding  develop- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  reducing  inter- 
est charges. 

There  have  been,  however,  certain 
limitations  to  this  plan,  due  to  the  fact 
that  loans  must  be  made  in  forms  that 
best  suit  the  investor.  The  maturities 
must  be  of  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
amount  must  be  negotiable,  or,  at  least,, 
susceptible  of  division  and  execution  in 
bond  form.  The  trust  company  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  pur- 
chaser for  a  mortgage  running  eleven 


years ;  or  for  an  amount  of  $13,756.  And 
yet  some  of  the  best  vendor's  lien  notes 
are  of  just  this  sort,  and  have  had  to  go 
begging. 

It  has  been  with  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est that  the  financiers  and  investors  have 
watched  the  efforts  of  various  institu- 
tions to  overcome  these  disadvantages. 
And  it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the 
difficulties  have  been  remedied  in  the 
** collateral  trust  bond''  recently  issued. 
This  new  security  more  nearly  resembles 
the  European  plan  than  anything  yet  ac- 
complished in  this  territory,  while  dif- 
fering from  it  in  many  details. 

THE    NATURE    OF   THE   "COLLATERAL 
TRUST  BOND" 

The  method  is  to  accept  the  best  class 
of  vendor's  lien  notes  and  long  time 
mortgages  offered,  those  that  have  been 
refused  heretofore  because  of  their  un- 
wieldiness — and  issue  against  these  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  company.  These 
mortgages  are  placed  in  trust  with  some 
outside  institution  as  trustee,  and  a  cer- 
tificate is  given  representing  the  amount 
and  character  held  to  secure  each  issue. 
In  denominations  and  maturity  the 
bonds  are  arranged  to  suit  the  investor. 

Thus,  the  farmer  offering  good  se- 
curity is  enabled  to  borrow  for  a  long 
time  and  in  odd  amounts,  paying  off  his 
mortgage  serially ;  while  the  investor  can 
purchase  the  best  mortgages  in  con- 
venient form  in  denominations  and  ma- 
turity to  suit  his  needs.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  adoption  to  a  large  degree  of  the 
long  tried  Continental  methods,  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  movement  of  capi- 
tal into  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  thereby 
reducing  interest  rates  and  expenses, 
and  in  turn  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


SUITING  THE  SHOOT 

If  Gussie  possessed  one  suit,  he  possessed  a  hundred.  He  had  different  suits 
for  fishing,  hunting,  golfing,  cricketing,  walking,  cycling,  flying  and  everything 
else,  and  so  perfect  was  his  knowledge  of  the  clothing  question  that  you  could 
never  surprise  him  in  a  costume  that  did  not  fit  the  occassion. 

But  gamekeepers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  such  details,  and  the  man  who 
was  guiding  Gussie  over  his  new  estate  took  small  stock  of  the  garb. 

*'Hi!   There  goes  a  rabbit!"  he  cried  suddenly.  **Let  him  have  it,  sir!" 

Gussie  looked  after  the  retreating  bunny,  but  did  not  raise  his  gun. 

''Why  didn't  you  shoot?"  asked  the  gamekeeper  in. Surprise. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't,"  replied  Gussie  mournfully.  **I'm  in  my  pheas- 
ant costume."  j 
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Before  the  Christmas  Fire 


BY  WILL  T.  HALE 


I. 


When  holly  boughs  are  showing  green  among  the  woodlands  bare, 
As  though  a  scrap  of  Summer's  robe  had  caught  and  dangles  there, 
And  here  and  there  a  shumac  bush  bums  in  the  silent  groves, 
As  fed  by  treasured  keepsakes  and  the  letters  of  old  loves — 
Then  from  the  great  divide  between  gone  days  and  days  to  come 
Thought's  pathway  slopeth  to  the  Past  and  ends  at  boyhood's  home. 

n. 

(Like  Indian  summer's  purple  haze  about  a  lonely  shore, 

A  nameless  pathos  hovers  o'er  the  region  of  No  More : 

And  strolling  through  its  ways  with  awe  and  something  of  regret, 

Young  faces  rise  before  our  eyes — old  forms  are  with  us  yet, 

Though  dim  and  all  uncertain  they  keep  just  beyond  our  reach, 

Too  ffir  for  mortal  touching  and  too  far  for  human  speech.) 

III. 

What  wonder  that  my  fancy,  though  a  boyish  fancy,  made 
Excursions  into  Wonderland,  where  through  those  scenes  I  strayed ! 
I  turned  the  clouds  above  into  full  many  mimic  shapes — 
Tents  making  white  the  desert,  and  tired  sails  by  tropic  capes — 
While  I  was  lifted  heavenward  through  some  supernatural  sway. 
And  wandered  by  still  waters,  where  I  heard  the  harpers  play     .     . 

IV. 

My  children  in  a  nearby  room  prepare  their  Christmas  tree. 
And  wonder  anxiously  just  what  the  morrow's  gifts  will  be; 
But  I  sit  silently  beside  the  gratefire's  smouldering  glow, 
Remembering  the  Christmases  of  long  and  long  ago ; 
While  even  from  the  shadows  pets  that  I  had  nigh  forgot. 
Come  forth  and  make  me  love  them  for  the  hours  that  now  are  not. 

V. 

The  gray  farmhouse  looms  yet  among  the  immemorial  trees. 

And  by  the  pasture-gate,  like  gnomes,  I  see  the  huddled  geese ; 

I  hear  the  guineas  calling,  and  I  catch  the  watchdog's  bark 

As  now  and  then  the  owl's  weird  hoot  comes  somewhere  from  the  dark. 

Compelling  fancy  to  believe  some  prehistoric  clan 

Were  in  rude  jargon  flinging  back  defiance  to  modem  man. 

VI. 

The  wind  sweeps  down  the  hollows  and  then  through  the  shocks  of  com ; 

A  stray  horse  whinnies  in  the  lane ;  a  cow  lows  in  the  barn : 

But  there  are  warmth  and  coziness  within  the  living  room, 

Where  firelight  dyes  the  walls  as  with  a  million  roses'  bloom, 

For  we  were  thrilled  with  the  sweet  hope  that's  lingered  upon  earth 

Since  in  the  Ehan  at  Bethlehem  the  Holy  One  had  birth     .     .     .     . 
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VII. 

Then — ^for  that  I  am  gray  myself — I  find  a  certain  joy 

Recalling  white-haired  friends  I  knew  while  I  was  still  a  boy. 

What  were  their  doubts  and  hopes  and  dreams?  (I  wondered  in  those 

years.) 
Was  pleasure,  even  as  they  smiled,  alloyed  with  unshed  tears? 
When  speaking  unto  lad  or  lass  a  cheer-compelling  word, 
Was  Memory  off  with  some  dear  one  whose  voice  they  no  more  heard! 

VIII. 

What  interest  had  they  in  the  feast?  What  in  the  gossip  light? 
And  the  new  order  and  new  friends — could  they  adopt  them  quite  ? 
Did  life  still  offer  guerdons  and  a  sweet  assurance  hold, 
Or  was  it  like  the  book  that's  read  and  like  the  tale  that's  told? 
In  midnight's  hush  when  slumber  closed  all  eyes  save  theirs  at  last, 
Did  Jacob's  ladder  bear  its  hosts  that  down  and  upward  passed? 

IX. 

Were  their  old  arms  sufficient,  spite  the  tiipe-scars  which  they  bore. 

To  hold  close  both  the  loved  who  lived  and  loved  ones  gone  before  ?     . 

Ah,  earlier  years  and  later  years  and  all  that  lie  between, 

You  brought  your  answer  and  made  plain  what  could  not  once  be  seen ! 

This  may  be  ^hy,  at  Christmas  time,  that  comes  but  once  a  year, 

I  pay  those  white-haired  friends  of  youth  this  tribute — and  a  tear.     . 

•    X- 
The  evening  brought  supremer  joy  to  us  of  tender  years; 
It  shines  out  radiantly  for  aye,  though  seen  through  unshed  tears : 
The  neighbor-girls  whose  cheeks  could  shame  the  color  of  the  rose. 
Would  draw  around  a  galaxy  of  timid  half -grown  beaux ; 
And  one's  voice,  clearer  than  the  rest,  sounds  from  the  somewhere  far. 
While  rendering  the  songs  then  prized  and  playing  the  guitar. 

XI. 

"Wait  For  the  Wagon"  had  a  charm  no  voice  can  give  today ; 

"Ben  Bolt"  and  "Maggie"  wrought  a  spell  which  kept  all  care  at  bay; 

And  oft  at  night,  when  silence  broods,  with  no  intruder  near. 

Her  wondrous  voice  in  cadency  I  half-way  think  I  hear. 

And  wonder  if,  within  the  Realm  to  which  her  soul  took  wing, 

She  is  essaying  those  old  songs  I  used  to  hear  her  sing. 

XII. 

Yet,  holier  than  my  boyhood  dreams,  my  filial  love  recalls 

Parental  faces  that  smile  still  in  pictures  on  the  walls — 

Dear  members  of  that  Southern  home  I  love  of  all  the  best : 

Dear  ones  who  long  ago  left  earth  and  entered  into  rest : 

Your  faith  is  mine — and  so  I  dream,  albeit  hid  from  view 

You  know  my  tenderest  thoughts  throb  through  these  simple  lines  for  you. 
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THERE  was  no  heat  in  the  cell;  the 
overhead  pipes  were  as  cold  as 
the  bars. 

Maguire,  shivering,  his  breath  steam- 
ing, choked  on  an  oath,  then  began  to 
strip.  When  his  body  stood  up,  not  as 
God  had  made  it,  but  as  he  himself  had 
driven  it,  he  crouched  on  all  fours  and 
slammed  his  chest  against  the  cell  floor 
again,  again;  now  writhing  until  his 
joints  cracked,  now  chinning  the  cross 
bar  of  the  cage  until  the  muscles  swelled 
like  cables.  A  guard  came  down  the  cor- 
ridor, looked  in,  and  with  blanched  face 
hurried  past. 

And  when  he  was  steaming  and  red 
Maguire  threw  on  the  striped  suit  and 
draped  his  blankets  about  him.  He 
paced  as  he  cooled.  Each  day  for  ten 
years  he  had  done  this.  It  was  like  a 
caged  tiger  sharpening  its  claws. 

He  paused  in  the  comer  and  studied 
the  spider  web.  The  eight-legged  archi- 
tect was  busy  with  a  new  strand.  Ma- 
^ire  noted  that  the  main  guys  were 
completed  and  their  cross-lacing  begun. 
He  touched  the  spider  with  his  finger. 
It  paused  in  its  work  as  though  to  make 
sure  of  the  identity  of  that  finger,  then 
resumed  its  spinning.  Maguire  smiled. 
He  had  brought  the  spider  there,  fed  it 
and  coaxed  it  to  web.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  silvery  net 
he  did  not  understand.  It  was  all  so 
simple  and  bare  of  mystery. 

He  had  scratched  the  stones  in  his  wall 


and  studied  them  until  his  eyes  hurt. 
He  had  discovered  the  tiny  crystals  that 
made  up  those  stones — discovered  that 
matter  is  not  continuous  within  the 
space  it  seems  to  occupy.  Enough  force 
would  reduce  those  stones  to  powder; 
enough  wind  could  blow  the  powder 
away.  The  same  was  true  of  the  whole 
prison — ^the  universe,  for  that  matter. 
Thread  by  thread  he  could  disintegrate 
his  own  striped  suit  and  blow  each  thread 
into  the  corridor.  Acid  would  destroy 
the  steel  bars.  There  was  no  mystery, 
no  grandeur  in  massiveness,  no  mystery 
in  matter  or  life.  Force  and  force  a 
plenty  could  crumble  mountains.  A 
tiny  gash  in  his  throat,  a  pin  prick  at 
his  heart  and  he  would  pass  to  dust. 

Force  he  needed;  force  he  sought. 
Each  day  he  saw  to  it  that  his  muscles 
were  tortured.  And  though  they  were 
thrice  the  power  of  normal  man's,  yet 
he  knew  they  would  not  avail  against  a 
greater  task.  Force,  force,  force  ruled 
the  universe — creation! 

He  turned  and  listened.  Steel  doors 
were  clanging  in  the  corridor  below.  He 
.  breathed  quickly.  Last  week  there  had 
been  a  murder  in  that  prison.  A  man, 
a  new  man  had  been  brought  in.  His 
soul  was  black  with  the  crime  that  made 
the  other  prisoners  scowl.  A  child  had 
suffered  and  then  found  rest  at  his 
hands.  He  had  laughed  and  joked  of  it 
to  the  prisoners  lock-stepping  to  work 
past  his  cell.    Through  that  human  chain 
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there  had  passed  a  quiver  of  understand- 
ing, and  each  man  had  looked  at  Ma- 
guire.  Maguire  had  nodded.  The  next 
day  a  keeper  was  found  locked  in  the 
new  murderer's  cell.  The  keeper  was 
uninjured  but  babbling  and  shaking  like 
a  leaf.  The  prisoner  himself  was  liter- 
ally broken  in  half.  When  the  keeper 
was  released  and  reached  Maguire 's  cell 
he  ran  and  stripped  off  his  badge.  Noth- 
ing would  he  say. 

Three  times  a  heavy  gong  boomed  out. 
Then  came  a  rasping,  shuffling  beat. 
The  first  tier  were  lock-stepping  it  to 
the  foundry.  Maguire  breathed  easily 
and  flung  off  his  blankets.  His  tier 
would  go  next.  He  frowned,  perplexed, 
as  the  tramp  of  feet  and  jingling  of  keys 
passed  the  cells  down  the  corridor  and 
came  straight  to  his  own. 

Somebody  had  squealed!  His  blue 
^es  narrowed  and  the  gash  of  a  mouth 
went  tight.  He  knew  he  was  in  for  the 
"bat"!  Somebody  would  shriek  for 
this. 

The  warden  with  two  guards  stopped 
before  his  cell.    The  guards  edged  back. 

"Put  both  hands  through  the  bars, 
Maguire." 

Maguire  obeyed.  A  guard  locked  on 
the  bracelets.  As  the  cell  door  was 
thrown  open  Maguire  withdrew  his 
shackled  hands  and  stepped  into  the 
corridor.  Instantly  he  thought  how  easily 
he  might  brain  one  man  with  his  iron- 
bound  wrists  and  then  kick  the  life  out 
of  the  others.  He  smiled.  Force  would 
do  it. 

The  warden  was  taking  no  chances. 
"Turn  around,"  he  ordered,  "and  walk 
straight  to  the  stairs  and  down — ^look 
here!" 

Maguire  turned  his  head  to  look  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  warden's  gun.  There 
was  force,  brain  force  put  into  concrete 
play.  Yet  he  could  have  watched  his 
chance  and  broken  the  wrist  of  the  gun 
hand.    Maguire  smiled. 

"Keep  straight  on  to  the  office!" 

Maguire  obeyed.  He  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  in.  It  was  so  warm  and 
soothing.  A  stratum  of  tobacco  smoke 
drifted  lazily  half  way  to  the  ceiling. 
The  gray,  pot-bellied  stove  with  its  can 
of  steaming  water  hummed  and  whined. 
He  forgot  for  the  moment  what  awaited 
him;  he  would  have  liked  to  sit  down 
and  smoke. 

The    guards    closed    the    door    and 


stepped  aside,  leaving  Maguire  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  He  watched  the 
warden  fumble  through  the  chaotic  lit- 
ter of  the  flat-topped  desk  and  fish  out 
a  long  white  envelope.  Maguire 's  mus- 
cles tightened.  At  the  instant  his  eyes 
found  the  black  suit  draped  over  a  chair 
in  the  comer,  the  warden  held  before 
him  the  great  paper. 

Maguire 's  muscles  were  steel  cables 
now.  There  was  the  official  seal  of  some- 
thing on  that  paper!  Someone  had 
squealed,  sure  enough!  In  a  flash  he 
measured  the  distance  to  the  warden. 

"Congratulations,  Maguire;  you're 
pardoned." 

Then  he  read  it.  Straight  from  the 
Governor  it  came,  set  with  the  seal  of 
the  state. 

"What  the  hell's  the  job?"  he  asked, 
never  relaxing. 

"There's  no  frame-up  in  this,  Mac," 
purred  a  guard  who  stood  searching  his 
gun  for  dust  particles. 

The  warden  nodded.  The  white-faced 
guard  shifted  his  gun  to  his  left  hand, 
unlocked  Maguire 's  wrists  and  jumped 
back  as  the  shackles  fell  banging  to  the 
floor. 

"Take  off  the  stripes,"  directed  the 
warden,  "and  put  on  these."  He  point- 
ed to  the  black  suit. 

Maguire,  his  back  to  the  wall,  changed. 
The  warden  ran  his  fingers  down  the 
pages  of  a  dirty  journal  and  stepped  to 
the  rusty  safe. 

"Here,  sign  this."  He  pointed  to  a 
printed  form  on  the  desk.  "Overtime 
and  everything  makes  a  hundred." 

Maguire  took  the  roll  of  bills.  He  did 
not  count  them.  He  reached  for  the 
pardon. 

"I  want  tUs,"  he  said,  turning  as  his 
hand  toudied  the  doorknob. 

When  he  was  out  in  a  new  world  Ma- 
guire filled  his  lungs  with  the  crisp  air. 
It  was  beginning  to  snow.  That  morn- 
ing the  prison  chaplain  had  sing-songed 
through  the  Scriptures,  as  every  day  he 
did,  and  dwelt  in  nasal  tones  upon  the 
great  day  that  was  upon  them,  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.  So 
this  was  Christmas  Eve,  was  it! 

He  wanted  to  board  a  car  and  ride 
away  from  the  dirty  streets,  the  grimy 
huts  that  crouched  around  the  gray, 
looming  prison  like  toadstools  about  a 
forest  stone.  But  he  didn't.  The  uni- 
forms of  the  car  crews, as 
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clanging  past  turned  his  stomach.  Of 
nauseating  uniforms  and  caps  and 
badges  be  h|id  seen  a  plenty. 

So  he  kept  on  with  the  fine  snow  cap- 
ping, his  shoulders  and  whitening  his  hat. 
The  environment  was  changing.  The 
crowds  were  thicker.  Men  and  women 
hurried  with  bundles.  There  was  a  din 
of  horns  and  beUa  that  mingles  with  the 
odor  of  celery  and  evergreens.  On  the 
comer  stood  a  woman  in  a  blue  bonnet. 
She  rang  a  little  bell,  and  passers-by 
were  putting  down  their  bundles  to  fish 
out  a  coin  for  a  swinging  camp-kettle.  The 
snowfall  thickened.  Lights  began  to 
flare  yellow.  Shop  windows  bla^  and 
sparkled  while  throngs  of  eager-eyed 
children  scratched  the  frost  from  the 
panes  to  stare  at  the  wonders  within. 

Everyone  was  laughing  and  calling 
cheerily,  Maguire  wondered  why  they 
should.  Years  of  toil  lay  before  them 
all;  they  must  toil  and  weep  and  die. 
He  looked  on  and  smiled. 

He  watched  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
men  and  women  pass  and  repass.  Some 
he  studied.  Some  had  lines,  heavy  lines 
in  their  faces,  yet  they  laughed.  He 
watched  the  woman  in  great,  dome-like 
hat  who  was  approaching.  In  all  that 
throng  this  was  the  first  object  that  had 
sent  him  racing  back  over  the  years. 
That  hat !  He  used  to  biow  a  girl  who 
always  wore  big  hats — ^just  like  this,  with 
huge  plumes  sweeping  her  shoulders. 

The  face  beneath  the  hat  looked  up. 
Their  eyes  met.  The  woman  stepped 
from  the  procession  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

' '  Well,,  look  who 's  here— Mac ! ' ' 

Maguire  at  a  glance  had  seen  the  wo- 
man— part  woman  and  part  girl — and 
noted  that  the  wrinkles  had  not  yet  come, 
but  that  the  eyes  were  dark  beneath; 
noted  the  mangy  furs,  noted  that  the 
well-fitting  suit  was  worn.  He  knew  it 
was  she  before  he  answered : 

*' Hello,  Tess,''  taking  the  little  gloved 
hand  with  fingers  peeping  through  the 
kid;  '* where Ve  you  been  for  the  last 
hundred  years?" 

*'0h,  cruising  around,"  she  replied 
with  a  tired  little  laugh.  *'Gee,  I  never 
seen  such  a  cold  Christmas!  Let's  beat 
it  over  to  Sweeney's  before  I  freeze!" 

Maguire  let  her  lead  him  through  the 
crowds  and  around  to  a  side  street.  Up 
narrow  stairs  he  followed  her  to  the 
landing  where  a  single  light  glowed  feeb- 


ly through  a  frosted  glass  sphere.  She 
opened  the  door  and  led  down  the  dark, 
chilly  hallway.  At  the  end  she  stopped 
and  rapped.  A  wooden  panel  slid  up 
and  a  face  leered  out. 

**Open  up,  Tony;  it's  me." 

It  was  a  low-pitched  room,  lighted 
with  fly-specked  incandescent  bulbs,  and 
smelling  of  cigarette  smoke  and  st^le 
beer.  She  sat  down  at  one  of  the  wooden 
tables.  Maguire  beat  the  snow  from  his 
hat  and  followed  suit.  Thank  heavens, 
the  room  was  warm!  Thank  Qod  his 
prison  didn't  shave  heads ! 

A  black  moustached  waiter  in  soiled 
apron  shuffled  over  to  them. 

**Make  mine  a  hot  whiskey — what's 
yours,  Mac?" 

** Same  thing." 

**And,  Tony,"  she  called,  ''have  them 
both  on  the  level,  you  hear!" 

Maguire  studied  her  intently.  '*Tess, 
they've  sent  you  over  the  road,  haven't 
they — ^how  long  ago!" 

'*You  talk  like  a  jailbird,  Mac.  How 
long've  you  been  in  this  town!" 

''Ten  years." 

"Ten  years!" 

Maguire  pulled  out  the  envelope  and 
tossed  it  across  the  table.  She  opened 
it,  frowned  and  read  in  skips  and  dashes. 
She  dropped  it  and  stared  at  him. 

"And  you  were  up  for  life! — when'd 
you  get  out?" 

"Today." 

"Then  you're  broke." 

"Nope."  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  tossed  the  roll  to  the  table.  She 
took  it  eagerly  and  counted  it. 

"A  hundred.  Where 'd  you  get  it, 
Mac?" 

"Made  it — worked  ten  years  for  it." 

"Well,  you  poor  old  boob,"  she  said, 
half  tenderly,  propping  her  elbows  and 
cupping  her  chin  in  her  hands.  She  bit 
her  lip  and  looked  around  the  room.  Ma- 
guire looked  from  her  to  the  money  and 
the  pardon. 

The  waiter  set  their  steaming  glasses 
before  them,  slopping  the  stuff  on  the 
table.  Maguire  pulled  a  bill  from  the 
roll  and  shoved  it  to  him.  As  the  fellow 
made  change  he  studied  the  woman 
shrewdly. 

The  woman  drank  in  silence,  then: 
"Who  got  you  out,  Mac!" 

"Swear,  I  don't  know,  Tess.  Some 
frame-up.    1 11  find  out,  though ! ' ' 

From  her  bosom  the  woman  fished  a 
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pack  of  cigarettes,  lighted  one  and 
pushed  them  across  to  Maguire. 

' '  Mac, ' '  she  swallowed  hard  and  looked 
at  him, ' '  I  'm  up  against  it — I  'm  broke.  * ' 

*'How  much  you  want,  TessT"  He 
reached  for  his  pocket. 

She  leaned  over  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  '*Nix,  nix!  Don't  think  be- 
cause I've  'gone  over  the  road,'  as  you 
say,  that  I'd  make  a  play  for  your  wad  I 
Listen,  I  need  it  and  you  need  it.  But 
111  tell  you  what  I'll  do — ^you  stake  me 
and  I'll  split  with  you." 

"Sure,"  replied  Maguire  indifferent- 
ly; '^what's  the  game?" 

*'Well,  you  ought  to  know.  This  is 
Christmas  Eve  and  the  streets  are  full 
of  wooden-heads  with  full  pockets.  They 
ivant  somebody  to  take  it  away  from 
them.  But  I  can't,  Mac;  I'm  down  at 
the  heel  too  bad."  She  glanced  at  her 
furs  and  coat.  ''Stake  me  to  fifty  to  get 
a  front — ^111  rent  'em  if  they  come  too 
high — ^and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Maguire 's  lips  curled.  "Nothing  do- 
ing, ' '  he  growled.  ' '  Take  the  money  and 
welcome." 

She  winced.  "No,  not  that,  Mac!  I 
just  toll  'em  along,  you  see,  with  the  new 
front  I'll  get,  bring  'em  here — Tony 
spikes  the  drinks." 

"I  don't  want  that  kind  of  money!" 
growled  Maguire. 

"It  buys  food  and  clothes,"  she  re- 
turned in  a  sodden  voice.  "  Nothing  *s 
wrong  if  you  get  by  with  it.  One  thing 
more,  nobody  ever  asked  me  where  I  got 
money  once  I  had  it  I " 

Maguire  studied  the  table.  "I  guess 
you're  right,  Tess.  You  need  the  money 
— go  get  it.  Look  at  me!  I  never  did 
anythmg  but  croak  a  guy,  an'  that  with 
my  fist,  an'  him  gettin'  the  even  break 
— but  they  gave  me  a  lifcrtrick!" 

He  counted  out  half  the  roll  and 
pushed  it  toward  her.  "Take  it!  Bleed 
'em,  dope  'em,  dog  eat  dog! — where  11  I 
see  you  T    In  the  morning  t ' ' 

"Bight  here  tonight  or  tomorrow. 
Just  taiock  and  tell  Tony  you  want  to 
see  Tess.  Wait  here  if  I'm  out;  111 
show  up  sooner  or  later."  She  had 
taken  off  her  glove  as '  she  spoke  and 
now  tossed  him  a  little  band  of  gold. 
"Keep  it  till  you  get  your  money  back 
—it's  all  I've  got,  Mac." 

Maguire  looked  at  the  ring,  smiled  in- 
dulgently and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 
Then  they  went  out. 


To  be  free,  to  be  one's  own  master  af- 
ter eons  of  servitude ;  to  breathe  deeply 
of  Gtod's  free  air,  to  go  and  come — this 
were  reason  a  plenty  for  living.  Yet 
Maguire  could  not  see  it. 

All  the  earth  and  its  ways  were  tinsel ; 
the  snow  under  his  feet  would  melt  and 
vanish — ^the  pavements  beneath  the  snow 
were  of  the  same  little  particles  as  were 
the  stones  in  his  cell.  The  buildings 
could  crumble.  These  crowds — ^there 
were  no  crowds,  only  specks  of  organic 
existence  moving  together,  each  flicker- 
ing out  in  its  tim^ — ^they  would  pass  and 
their  tawdry  customs  would  pass,  the 
very  custom  that  made  them  smile  and 
caU  out  cheerily  tonight  as  they  passed 
him  there  on  the  comer.  But  everything 
served  an  end;  Tess  would  be  clothed 
and  fed  because  many  men  are  fools. 

But  why  was  he  here  T  Why  T  When 
would  the  frame-up  be  disclosed?  Per-  ' 
haps  even  nt)w  he  was  being  watched. 
Why  didn't  they  tell  him  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  and  be  done  with  itf 
He'd  do  it — if  it  suited  him.  Or  he'd 
give  them  a  run  for  their  money  and 
let  them  put  him  back  whence  he  came 
— ^if  they  could ! 

He  swung  aboard  the  first  crowded 
car.  "This  car  go  to  the  capitol 
grounds!"  he  asked  the  conductor. 

"Goes  in  two  blocks  of  it." 

"Tell  me  when,"  said  Maguire,  and 
fell  to  watching  the  crowds  and  falling 
snow. 

Straight  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
grounds  he  went  through  the  ankle-deep 
snow.  Conventional  lights  on  conven- 
tional pillars  flanked  the  drive.  The 
trees  gliatened  in  it.  Carriages  with 
footmen  spanked  past;  automobiles 
chugging  softly  sent  their  smoke  into 
his  nostrils.  They  were  all  going  his 
way,  to  where  a  great  white  house  loomed 
aglow,  with  lights. 

He  reached  the  steps  and  mounted  to 
the  wide  porch.  Ahead  of  him,  men  in 
overcoats  and  high  hats  were  giving  their 
cards  to  the  footman.  Maguire  pulled 
out  the  envelope,  and  when  he  was  near 
handed  it  to  the  man. 

"Give  that  to  the  Governor,  will  you? 
Tell  him  I  want  to  see  him." 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  standing  in 
the  hallway  where  men  in  evening  ^^ess 
were  laughing,  standing  in  little  groups 
about  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

There    was    renewed    laughter    and 
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cheery  calls  as  a  man  came  down  the 
stairs.  He  was  straight  and  tall,  his 
hair  was  gray.  A  dozen  hands  went  out 
to  him.  He  ehock  them  and  smiled.  Ma- 
gaire  noted  that  the  smile  was  genuine. 
It  made  him  push  through  the  crowd. 
"I'm  Maguire/'  he  said/ meeting  the 
dovemor's  eyes. 

The  Qovemor  smiled  and  held  out  his 
hand.  Maguire  took  it  limply.  The  oth- 
er man  clamped  down  upon  it  hard  and 
Maguire  felt  his  own  hand  instinctively 
tighten. 

*'I  wanted  to  ask  you "  said  Ma- 
guire in  a  low  voice,  conscious  that  oth- 
ers were  looking  and  listening. 

"Yes,  yeai.  Come  with  me."  He 
spoke  a  few  hasty  words  to  those  about 
him  and  led  the  way  up  the  wide  stairs. 

The  Gtovemor  opened  a  brass-knobbed 
door  and  held  a  whispered  conversation 
with  some  one.  He  closed  it  and  stood 
looking  down  at  the  floor.  Maguire 
shifted  uncomfortably.  The  Governor 
beckoned.    Maguire  followed  him  in. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted.  It 
seemed  empty  save  for  the  two  men.  The 
Governor  stepped  to  something  low  and 
deep  and  fragrant  and  pulled  back  a 
fluffy  robe.  Maguire  looked  down  into 
the  face  of  the  sleeping  infant. 

In  his  storehouse  of  problems  solved 
and  stripped  of  mystery  this  one  had 
somehow  never  found  a  place.  For  a 
long  while  he  looked.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this.  He  glanced  up  into  the 
Governor's  moist  eyes. 

"You  came  to  ask  me  why  I  pardoned 
you.    It's  mine,"  whispered  the  father. 


"Can  you  understand  that  I  am  thank- 
ful?" 

Maguire  pondered  a  moment  and  nod- 
ded dully. 

"That  (3od  never  before  made  me  so 
thankful!" 

Maguire  did  not  answer.  He  was  look- 
ing down. 

"And  that  I  want  to  make  some  one 
else  thankful!" 

Maguire 's  face  went  white.  Each  beat 
of  his  heart  was  jamming  the  blood 
through  his  veins  with  the  force  of  elec- 
trical voltage. 

"That's  on  the  level — that's  why  you 
pardoned  me!"  he  whispered  tensely. 

The  Gtovemor  had  taken  his  hand  and 
gripped  it.  "Do  you  know  what  night 
this  is!  Do  you  think  I  would  give  him. 
to  free  you!  No!  But  do  you  know 
what  night  this  is,  my  man!" 

Maguire  did — ^then.  And  suddenly 
the  nasal  tones  of  the  prison  chaplain 
cam&  echoing  out  of  a  black  fog:  "Of 
peace  on  earth "/ 

Maguire 's  hand  had  leaped  to  his 
pocket.  He  held  up  the  little  ring — ^the 
little  ring  from  Tess. 

"Give — give  this  to  him,"  he  choked. 
"It's  from  two  of  us — ^both  of  us  life- 
termers!" 

He  never  knew  who  it  was  who  had 
taken  the  child  from  his  arms  as  he  im- 
petuously lifted  up  the  nest  and  all  to 
breathe  a  strong  man's  blessing  upon  it. 
His  mad,  mad  desire  as  he  raced  down 
the  drive  bareheaded  was  to  find  Tess, 
poor  little  Tess — find  her  and  tell  her, 
show  her  and  take  her  away — far  away ! 
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WILL  T.  HALE 

TENNRSSEFS 

POL"!' 

BY  WILL  AIJ.RN  DROMGOOLE 

WITM  PORTRAIT 

IN  a  very  attractive  bungalow  on  the 
edge  of  beautiful  Qlendale  Park, 
near  NashyiUe,  Tennessee,  reside 
the  Tennessee  poet,  Will  T.  Hale,  and 
his  wife. 

This  is  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most 
artistic  houses  to  be  found  in  the  city 
suburbs,  and  here  the  poet  dreams  his 
dreams,  sings  his  beautiful  songs,  and 
follows  the  pursuit  of  strawberry  farm- 
ing to  a  certain  pleasing,  but  not  enor- 
mous, extent. 

In  the  bungalow  a  ** family  tree" 
points  out  the  proud  fact  that  Lula 
Lewis,  the  beautiful  wife,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Washington  and  Lewis 
families  of  Virginia.  That  Sir  Edward 
Lewis,  bom  in  Brescon,  Wales,  knighted 
by  James  I  in  1603,  married  Lady  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  Earlof  Dorset,  and  wid- 
ow of  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  wfere  the 
parents  of  General  Robert  Lewis,  who 
came  over  in  1636,  settled  in  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia,  and  holding,  through 
grant  of  Charles  I,  Virginia  land  to  the 
amount  of  33,333  acres.  Only  seven  gen- 
erations in  a  straight  and  unerring  line, 
stand  between  Mrs.  Hale  and  Robert 
Lewis,  who  came  over  and  settled  in 
Gloucester.  She  is  a  daughter  of  George 
Washington  Lewis,  whose  ancestry  dates 
back  359  years  in  Wales,  and  in  America 
from  the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

Few  people  know  what  an  extensive 


work  Mr.  Hale  has  done  in  the  line  of 
journalism.  Prom  a  boy  of  fourteen  he 
has  been  associated  with  newspapers,  in 
some  one  way  or  another.  Prom  his  first 
efforts  on  his  home-county  paper,  he 
has  gone  to  a  number  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  the  country,  and  is  still  busy 
at  his  desk,  and  in  his  strawberry  beds, 
between  which  he  divides  his  time. 

Prom  Lebanon,  in  1891,  he  went  to 
Memphis,  through  a  warm  personid 
friendship  with  the  late  distinguished 
editor  and  statesman,  Edward  W.  Car- 
mack,  and  was,  with  him,  associated  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Commercial' Ap- 
peal, During  the  time  that  Senator  Car- 
mack  was  engaged  in  electioneering  and 
campaign  matters,  Mr.  Hale  assumed 
entire  editorial  control  of  the  paper. 

When  Senator  Carmack  resigned  from 
the  CommsroiM- Appeal,  Mr.  Hale  did 
likewise.  Prom  Memphis  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  with  a 
stipulation  for  a  poem  every  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  editorial  work. 

At  one  time  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Knoxville  Sentifiel.  He  has  been 
assistant  editor  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
'byterian,  assistant  editor  of  the  Nadi- 
viUe  American,  and  has  furnished  spe- 
cial articles  and  daily  poems  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  by  contract ;  for 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald  he  was  a  regu- 
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lar  contributor  of  critical  and  historical 
sketches. 

The    Christian   Advocate,    the    ChU- 
dren's  Visitor,  the  Methodist  Review,  the 


He  has  written  much  for  the  Inde- 
pendent and  for  the  Youth's  Compamon, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
the  South  two  volumes  of  verse,  which 


Epworth  Era,  have  all  had  him  at  their 
helm,  and  at  one  time  he  performed  the 
unusual  editorial  feat  of  presiding  over 
four  papers  with  distinct  religious,  ag- 
ricultural and  other  political  policies. 


have  been  copied  extensively  all  over 
the  country.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  Jamestown  Stories. 

One  of  his  poems,  ** October  Days,'*  is 

so  beautiful  that  Hallie  Ermime^iyes> 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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in  her  story,  ''Smoking  Flax/'  took  a 
part  of  it  bodily,  and  without  the  change 
of  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  became  so 
in  love  with  it  that  she  forgot  to  give  the 
poet  credit  for  the  stanza,  which  was  fit- 
ted into  her  story  as  a  sort  of  prose- 
poem. 

POET  AND  CRITIC 

•  During  his  active  editorial  career  Mr. 
Hale  did  much  verse,  some  of  it  of  a  dis- 
tinctly high  order.  Mr.  Hale's  poems 
have  suffered  much  from  plagiarists,  but 
enough  of  them  have  been  rescued  in 
book  form  to  testify  to  their  true  au- 
thorship. 

In  a  brief  newspaper  article  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  even  a  fairly  par- 
tial review  of  a  man's  life  work  in  let- 
ters ;  but  among  the  contents  of  a  little 
book  that  lies  upon  the  desk  there  are 
two  tiny  gems  of  especial  brightness. 
One  of  these,  ''Nature's  Theatre,"  is  a 
veritable  breath  of  the  sweet  and  mellow 
softness  of  an  autumn  night. 

'The  autumn  prepares  a  spectacular  show. 
To  the  myriad  spheres  that  are  huddled 
In  space; 
Hidden  hands  turn  slowly  the  star  Jets  low, 
While  full  on  the  stage  looks  every  face. 
The  curtain  of  darkness  at  last  Is  uprolled. 
And  the  calcium  lights  of  the  dawn  flush 
the  lands; 
Lo,  the  earth  In  her  beauty  of  green,  red 
and  gold, 
And  the  wind-roar,  as  faraway  clapping  of 
hands." 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hale  does 
not  give  himself  more  entirely  to  his 
writings;  when  one's  verses  are  reprint- 
ed, as  his  have  been,  in  leading  journals 
eveiywhere,  it  is  a  challenge  that  one  go 
forward.  A  strawberry  farm  is  a  very 
beautiful  diversion,  and  the  pretty  bung- 
alow under  the  oaks  is  a  paradise;  but 
the  owner  is  too  young  a  man  to  leave 
the  battle,  even  temporarily. 

MR.   HALE   A8  A  CRITIC 

Mr.  Hale  is  a  critic,  and  an  excellent 
reviewer;  he  is  just,  that  very  first  es- 
sential to  pure  criticism,  and  he  is  kind. 
The  critics  have  been  in  turn  kind  to 
him.  He  is  totally  without  any  petty 
jealousies  and  the  small  peckings  that 
spoil  so  many  artistic  temperaments. 
One  need  not  be  spiteful  and  jealous  in 
order  to  be  artistic,  and  to  be  fair  is 
ever  the  sign  of  greatness.  In  all  crit- 
icisms of  the  work  of  others  he  has  put 
himself  out  of  the  running,  and  looked 


at  the  work  for  the  work's  sake  only. 

He  has  been  abundantly  recognized 
in  the  leading  literary  references  of  the 
day,  and  without  striving  for  it  has  been 
well  placed  in  the  splendid  new  lilbrary 
of  Southern  literature,  and  therein  se- 
cured his  fixed  place  among  the  poets 
of  the  South — a*  place  eminently  de- 
served and  well  won.  In  the  most  truly 
unselfish  spirit  he  has  helped  to  add  at 
least  one  dozen  names  to  Appleton's 
standard  work,  and  he  has  never  used 
his  office  of  critic  as  a  club,  but  has 
been  just,  even  with  those  who  have  not 
been  kind  to  him.  In  the  matter  of 
literary  thefts  of  his  work  he  has  made 
no  great  public  cry,  but  has  gone  quietly 
on  his  way  with  a  smile,  a  good  word, 
and  a  welcome,  in  hand  and  heart,  for  all 
who  cross  his  path.  An  unspoiled  and 
unaffected  gentlemen,  the  master  of  the 
pretty  bun^ow  keeps  a  veritable  latch 
string  dangling  outside  for  those  con- 
genicd  souls  who  care  to  knock;  and 
even  the  uncongenial  and  fault-finding 
may  enter  and  be  sure  of  a  kindly  greet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hale  prides  himself  on  being  prac- 
tical, and  the  big  luscious  berries,  gath- 
ered by  the  crate  full,  and  up  into  the 
thousands,  off  the  little  plot,  which  is  ^ 
but  several  acres  all  told,  testify  to  the 
general  provident  spirit  of  the  fiian. 
Like  old  John  Burroughs  planting  his 
own  garden,  or  "William  Dean  Howells 
mowing  his  own  lawn,  Joaquin  Miller 
rooting  his  own  roses,  so  the  gentle  Ten- 
nessee poet  may  be  seen  almost  any  sum- 
mer afternoon,  sleeves  up,  working  about 
the  little  plot  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 
On  the  edge  of  the  park;  that  expres- 
sion pleases,  and  a  visit  to  the  bungalow 
is  one  of  the  most  charming^  delightful 
trips  imaginable. 

THE  POET'S  FRIENDS 

The  poet's  friendships  are  with  the 
very  aristocracy  of  the  art,  Riley,  Peck, 
Madison  Cawein,  Loveman,  Stanton, 
Frank  Putnam,  R.  W.  Criswell,  Will 
Maupin,  editor  of  the  Commoner;  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Eugene  Field,  Walter 
Malone,  Virginia  Frazier  Boyle,  Sara 
Beaumont  Kennedy,  Anne  Chambers 
Ketchum  and  *'more  and  more  stars." 

A  little  comer  of  the  bungalow  con- 
tains a  small  library  of  gift-books,  from 
these  friendly  aristocrats,  in  each  of 
which  the  giver  has  left,  a  Jinfi,^pi;  a 
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verse,  for  the  poet's  meditation.  Among 
these  are  some  very  artist  greetings.  This 
one  from  the  editor  of  the  Commoner 
for  instance : 

"Sing  on,  O  singer  of  the  South! 

Sing  songB  to  cheer  our  way; 
Sing  gladness  into  every  heart — 
Sing  till  of  hope  all  men  have  part — 

To  brighten  life  each  day." 

This  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley: 

"Some  poems  are  only  dreamed;  and  some 

Are  only  breathed  in  sighs! 
Some  only  murmured — ^to  become 

The  ghost  of  lover's  lies; 

"And  some  are  only  sung — for  Fate, 

Or  Fame  to  listen  to; 
But  this  one  I  ejaculate 

Especially  for  you." 

Some  of  Mr.  Hale's  own  poems  are 
expressive  of  the  homely  philosophy 
which  pervades  nearly  all  his  works : 

THE  OLD  PORTRAIT 

Though  banished  to  an  attic  room, 

The  portrait  holds  the  features  well 
Of  her  who  in  her  virgin  bloom 

(The  legend  reads)  was  Mistress  Nell. 
Not  always  was  she  thus  alone. 

Where  rarely  strays  a  vagrant  beam. 
For  beaux  were  proud  her  charm  to  own 

Back  somewhere  in  the  old  regime. 

What  if  her  gown's  of  mode  gone  by, 

Her  jewels'  pattern  none  now  sees. 
And  quaint  her  tresses — coiffured  high? 

She  meets  my  modem  glance  with  ease. 
Looks  smiling  on  me  as  if  Art 

Had  caught  the  joy  her  eyes  reveal 
Just  after  winning  some  brave  heart 

While  dancing  the  Virginia  reel. 

By  some  strange  spell  her  pictured  face 

Commands  the  Past  to  wake  and  stir; 
And  lo!  the  dreams  of  other  days. 

And  a  faint  hint  of  lavender. 
The  centurieai'  thralldom  she  defies, 

And  once  more  in  the  ball-room  gleam 
She  glides,  the  envy  of  all  eyes^— 

A  belle  still  of  the  old  regime. 

Did  he  she  won  bring  peace  or  care — 

Make  her  recall  with  smile  or  sigh 
Old  candelabra's  mellow  glare, 

The  violin  music  throbbing  nigh? 
Tradition,  even,  does  not  tell, 

Yet  to  my  soul  this  thought  will  steal: 
I  should  have  cherished  Mistress  Nell 

Who  danced  the  old  Virginia  reel! 

BEFORE  THE    RAIN 
I. 

From   the  barnyard   palings   the    strutting 
cock 

Sends  forth  his  challenge:   by  the  swelter- 
ing walk, 
Where  yellow  lilies  and  lilacs  gleam. 

Sounds  the  inarticulate  gossip  of  bees : 


And  faint  and  far  as  a  song  in  a  dream* 
And  tender  as  childhood's  memories. 
The  brooklet  its  liquid  music  drags 
Over  mossy  stones  and  by  waving  flags. 

n. 

As  the  mellowed  din  from  a  battlefield. 
The  thunder  rolls,  and  then  is  still: 
The  sky  grows  grayer  above  the  hill, 
As  a  mother's  face  ere  the  news  is  revealed 
If  her  boy  lives  yet — or  is  with  the  slain. 
Then-^ear    it? — the    catbird's    gushing 
strain. 
Tremulous   and   sweet    with    the   thoughts 

that  come 
Of  the  years  gone  by  and  old  things   at 
home. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD 
I. 

We  believed  our  troth  was  recorded  above, 
Heaven  appeared  such  a  palpable  thing: 

(Overwild  is  a  lad's  and  a  lassie's  love 
In  the  dawn  of  sex's  awakening!) 

n. 

But   a    new   lover    came    and    her    fealty 
strayed— 
Though  her  second  passion  met  scant  re- 
turn: 
(So  Fate  leered  over  two  souls  betrayed 
And  dead  hopes'  ashes  within  an  urn.) 

m. 

I'd  fain  forget  the  last  meeting  with  her. 
With  the  merciless  shock  and  the  aching 
smart: 

(Her  eyes   in  their   stare  of   icy   hauteur 
Clinked  almost  audibly  upon  my  heart.) 

IV. 

Was  it  well  that  Heaven  was  swept  from 
sight? 
Does  "All's  for  the  best"  seem  perfectly 
clear? 
(An  old  man  alone  by  his  fire  tonight 
Knows  some  things  can  not  be  righted, 
.     .     .     dear.) 


ALONG  WITH   HER 

Why,  yes,  it's  old  and  childish  that  I  wish 
You'd  send  me  back  when  I  at  last  am 
dead; 
But  seems  I'd  rest  much  better  'neath  the 
swish 
Of  some  plain  rose  bush  planted  at  my 
head. 
I'd  be  remembered  by  my  friends  awhile. 
Who'd  come  there  from  the  distant  vil- 
lage stir 
And  then  she'd  smile  to  know,   if  spirits 
smile, 
I'm  resting  there  along  with  her. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  through  the  long  days 
We    went    together,    hand-in-hand,    you 
know; 

Saw  the  sun  rise  in  its  triumphant  blaze. 
Saw  the  sun  set  in  its  resplendent  glow.j 
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So  let  me  rest,  when  thia  spent  form  \b 
dead, 
Where    birds    fly    by    with    half-pathetic 
whir; 
Sleeping,  with  some  old  rose  bush  at  my 
head, — 
Waking  at  last  along  with  her. 

THE  JULY  BROOKSIDE 

About  old  haunts  I  wander 

(Still  cherishing  my  dream),     ^ 

Where  goldenrod's  gay  frond  or 

The  alder  stands,  to  squander 
Its  pollen  in  the  stream. 

Cress-blooms  on  blue  pools  gleaming 

A  miniature  Venice  make: 
Below — sunk  gondolas  seeming — 
Trouts  rest;   while,  like  a  streaming 

Hiss,  glides  the  watersnake. 

As  skulls  of  long-dead  fairies. 

The  last  year's  walnutsr  lie: 
Perhaps  this  low  breeze  carries 
Records  of  elfin  lares — 

Romaunt  or  threnody! 

Near  by,  a  cow  bell's  ringing 

In  music-globules  falls; 
Then,  but  one  discord  bringing 
To  ringing  and  to  singing, 

A  kildee.  Jeering  calls. 

(And,  Sweetheart!  missred  completely — 
Dreamed  of  but  never  known — 

I  should  not  atart  if  fleetly 

Tou'd  Join  me  here  to  sweetly 
Confess  yourself  my  own). 


'ZEK'L,  DAN'L,  AN'  A  MORAL 

When  the  papers  puff  'Zek'l,  nabor  Dan'l  is 
bored; 
When  Dan'l  is  puffed,  Dan'l  swells  a  good 
deal; 
Fer  it  not  only  matters  as  to  whose  ox  is 
gored. 
But  whose  vanity's  tetched,  as  to  how  we 
may  feel. 
An^  so  I've  decided,  when  a  man  finds  fault 
With  anuther  fer  some  little   action  or 
word. 
To  season  his  charges  with  a  good  pincb 
of  salt — 
Knowin'  he'd  act  the  same  ef  the  same 
chance  occurred. 

It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  in  aU  his 
literary  wofk  Mr.  Hale  has  never  had 
an  adverse  criticism  from  the  press  of 
Tennessee ;  but  every vjrhere  the  generous 
and  appreciative  have  found  the  man 
and  his  work  of  a  superior  and  altogether 
lovable  character. 

The  little  footpath  trail  to  the  bunga- 
low on  the  edge  of  the  park's  edge  be- 
gins to  show  more  and  more  tracks  of 
the  passing  feet  seeking  out  the  gentle 
singer  in  his  beautiful  retreat,  where 
more  and  more  songs  must  surely  find 
their  way  to  the  stars,  since  music  in  a 
heart  so  kind  must  bubble  after  nature's 
leading;  pure,  and  true,  and  undefiled, 
as  the  woodland  spring  that  gurgles  from 
the  cool  rock's  breast. 


A  DECEMBER  STUDY 

BY  JAMES  COURTNEY  GHALLISS 

rd  sing  a  song  of  Christmas  if  I'd  something  new  to  sing — 

A  bran  new«  unsung  melody  with  just  the  proper  ring. 

But  iK>ets  have  for  ages  past  been  hunting  something  ^*new/* 

TheyVe  written  on  the  mistletoe  and  sung  about  the  yew; 

They've  filled  the  midnight  stocking  up  with  candy,  and,  what's  worse. 

They've  filled  the  helpless  people  with  some  very  common  verse. 

They've  had  old  Santa  on  the  roof,  with  reindeers  tied  about. 

Have  iK>etized  the  chimney  till  the  bricks  are  half  worn  out; 

They've  written  volumes  on  the  Yule,  they've  rung  the  Christmas  bell. 

Had  much  to  say  about  the  bay  and  rosemary,  as  welL 

They've  waded  through  the  midnight  hours  until  they  fairly  mired. 

And  Polly's  rhymed  with  holly  till  the  poor  giri  must  be  tired; 

Poor  little  boys  have  rhymed  with  toys,  isthmus  with  Christmas,  too; 

They've  even  made  Knecht  Rupert  rhyme  a  time  with  wooden  shoe: 


And  so  I  think  the  best  and  surest  way  to  settle  it 
Is  just  to  lay  aside  for  aye  my  little  pen  and  quit. 
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"THE  MASTER  OF  MYSTERIES" 

THERE  is  nothing  more  fascinating 
for  a  reader  of  fiction  than  to  be 
given  a  peep  behind  the  veil  which 
conceals  from  the  world  the  methods  of. 
palmists,  mediums,  fortune-tellers  and 
other  psychics.  This  has  been  done  in 
generous  measure  in  *'The  Master  of 
Mysteries, '*  a  fascinating  new  book  of 
adventure  in  which  Astro,  mystic  and 
seer  plays  the  title  role.  The  author, 
preierring  to  add  to  the  mystery  of  the 
affair,  has,  like  Bacon,  concealed  his 
identity  under  a  cipher;  but  that  he  is 
a  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark 
in  the  realm  of  story  telling  is  demon- 
strated by  the  skilful  fashion  in  which 
*'The  Master  of  Mysteries"  has  been 
wrought. 

Astro,  a  close  student  of  human  na- 
ture, with  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning current  events  at  his  finger's 
tips,  is  in  reality  an  unusually  clever  de- 
tective of  the  deductive  school.  But  he 
is  a  detective  in  unconventional  dress, 
for  to  his  clients  all  that  he  does  is  done 
under  the  influence  of  unseen  powers, 
and  around  his  marvelous  performances 
there  is  the*  glamour  of  the  unknown. 
But  behind  the  back  of  his  patrons  Astro 
smiles  and  takes  the  reader  completely 
into  his  confidence.  In  him  we  recognize 
a  charlatan  of  the  first  water,  but  so 
magnetic  is  the  personality  of  this  olive- 
skinned  young  man,  and  so  engaging  is 
that  smile  of  his,  we  come  almost  to 
believe  that  the  end  he  achieves  justifies 
his  means,  and  that  since  he  is  honest  in 


results  he  has  the  right  to  play  his  little 
part  and  to  impose  somewhat  upon  the 
credulity  of  his  clients  who  so  freely 
trust  their  affairs  to  his  guidance. 

The  spice  of  variety  is  added  to  the 
stories  in  that  Astro  has  a  dual  person- 
ality which  has  much  to  do  with  his  suc- 
cess. This  yoimg  man,  who  during  his 
consultation  hours  attires  himself  in  the 
silken  finery  of  the  Oriental,  lounges 
back  in  the  luxurious  depths  of  a  spa- 
cious divan,  bums  incense,  draws  lazily 
upon  a  Turkish  water  pipe,  gazes  into 
crystals  and  speaks  in  the  terms  of  mys- 
ticism, becomes  an  entirely  different  in- 
dividual once  his  client  is  disposed  of 
and  he  is  alone  with  Valeska  Wynne,  his 
pretty  assistant. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  issues  the 
book. 


"ANCIENT,  CURIOUS  AND  FAMOUS 
WILLS" 

Among  the  strange,  but  instructive 
volumes  of  the  season  is  **  Ancient,  Curi- 
ous and  Famous  Wills,"  by  Virgil  M. 
Harris,  L.  L.  D.,  recently  from  the  press 
of  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  book,  which  represents  what  it 
seems  must  have  been  exhaustive  re- 
search and  labor,  deals  with  about  five 
hundred  wills  obtained  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  known  testamentary  dispositions 
and  coming  down  to  the  present  day. 
Many  of  these  wills  are  the  products  of 
the  master  minds  of  the  world  and  a 
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number  of  great  interest  are  given  in 
full.  The  book  teems  with  anecdotes  and 
reading  of  the  most  entertaining  kind. 

The  wills  of  famous  personages  in  Mr. 
Harris's  remarkable  book  reach  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Augustus 
Caesar  to  Mary  Stuart,  Shakespeare, 
Voltaire  and  Wellington,  with  many  ce- 
lebrities in  between,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can portion  from  Washington  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
P.  T.  Bamum,  Bringham  Young  and 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  and  enter- 
taining work  has  for  years  been  gather- 
ing material  upon  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  wills.  He  is  a  writer  and  lec- 
turer of  national  reputation  and  his  ex- 
perience as  lecturer  on  wills  in  the  St. 
Louis  University  and  as  trust  officer  of 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St. 
Louis  has  brought  him  into  very  close 
touch  with  his  subject. 

VALUABLE   BOOKS  BY   HUBERT   HOWE 
BANCROFT 

Two  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
season,  of  substantial  and  permanent 
value,  are  unquestionably  "Retrospec- 
tion'' and  "The  New  Pacific,"  by  Hu- 
bert  Howe  Bancroft. 

They  are  popular  because  of  the  deep 
sincerity  of  the  author,  his  truthfulness, 
his  hatred  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  his 
fearlessness,  and  his  fascinating  style. 


which  the  critics  never  cease  to  praise. 

They  will  live  beciause  they  are  the 
epitome  of  the  author's  half -century 
study  of  Western  America  and  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Pacific,  as  Humboldt's 
"Cosmos"  is  an  epitome  of  his  life  work. 

Further,  these  books  are  of  special  in- 
terest at  this  time  because  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition, which  attract  the  interest  of  all 
the  world,  and  will  constitute  a  leading 
topic  among  all  intelligent  classes  until 
long  after  ^e  time  when  ships  are  first 
seen  sailing  through  the  American  Con- 
tinent, and  the  event  celebrated  by  open- 
ing at  the  Qolden  Gate,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  World's  Expositions. 

Li  all  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  writings  fear- 
lessness is  a  prominent  characteristic, 
and  nowhere  is  this  quality  more  mani- 
fest than  in  "Retrospection."  He  does 
not  stop  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  state- 
ment upon  an  individual,  or  upon  a 
coterie;  the  questions  are  simply,  is  the 
matter  worthy  of  consideration,  and  is 
it  true. 

In  turning  from  business  to  enter  the 
field  of  letters  he  thought  little  of  fame 
or  reward  other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  well  certain  work  which  he 
thought  well  worth  doing,  and  which  no 
one  else  seemed  disposed  to  undertake. 

He  does  not  imagine  that  his  work  is 
faultless,  yet  he  courts  rather  than  shuns 
criticism,  and  is  ever  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge error  whfen  it  exists. 


STAGE  MONEY 


Apropos  of  W.  E.  D.  Stokes'  remark  about  a  leading  lady  in  4  well-known 
theatrical  company  who  got  only  $20  a  week,  a  New  York  manager  said  the  other 
day: 

"It's  a  fact  that  many  a  $500  star  is  lucky  to  draw  $15  or  so.  I  overheard  a 
conversation  very  much  to  the  point  between  two  actresses  at  Deal  Beach  the  other 
day. 

"The  first  actress,  tossing  her  head,  said: 

"  *I'm  playing  leads,  you  know,  with  the  "Vassa"  Company.  I  get  $450  a 
week.  How  much  do  you  get,  darling  f 

"  'I  get  $17  a  week,'  the  other  actress  replied. 

"  *Dear  me!  Is  that  all  you  getf 

"* Yes,  but  I  get  it.'"  ^  j 
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A  BASKET  OF  MIXED  PAPER-SHELL  PECANS. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
PECAN  INDUSTRY 


BY  G.  A.  YANCEY 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PnOTOGRAPMS 


THE  value  of  the  pecan  industry  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  of  vast  importance 
that  the  people  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  raising  of 
this  valuable  commodity. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  indus- 
try for  two  score  years,  and  over,  I  feel 
that  my  experience  enables  me  to  set 
forth  clearly  and  concisely  the  facts  as 
they  are  in  the  planting  and  culture  of 
pecans. 

The  pecan  industry  has  been  greatly 
abused  in  this  section  of  the  country, 


principally  through  the  sale  of  much 
worthless  stock.  Up  to  six  years  ago  a 
number  of  unreliable  persons  sold  pecan 
trees  of  an  inferior  quality  greatly  to 
their  personal  profit,  and  for  this  reason 
the  industry  was  given  a  black  eye  that 
it  has  only  during  recent  years  recovered 
from.  Since  many  of  the  foremost  nur- 
series took  the  matter  up  and  formed 
associations  to  protect  the  industry, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  every  branch,  and  the  public  confi- 
dence has  again  been  won. 

It  has  remained  for  Northern  capital- 
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ists  to  buy  thousands  of  acres  in  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  other  states  in  the  South, 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  pecans.  The 
home  people,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
seem  to  have  appreciated  the  importance 


their  season.  But  man  was  slow  to 
utilize  this  wonderful  blessing  which 
filled  the  forests  about  him.  The  birds 
and  squirrels,  however,  were  glad  to  get 
them,  and  through  these  agencies  the 
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PRIZE  WINNING  RUSSCLLS-OHC  OP  THE  HNEST 
EATING  PECANS  GROWN. 


of  the  industry  as  a  strictly  money-mak- 
ing proposition. 

At  some  time  in  eons  past,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Brazos  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  pecan 
tree  was  created.  The  trees  grew  like 
wild  flowers  and  brought  forth  nuts  in 


nuts  were  scattered  until  most  of  the  val- 
leys from  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
became  the  home  of  the  wild  pecan. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  seedling  trees,  the  majority  bore 
fine  nuts,  and  gradually  the  commercial 
value  began  to  dawn    on    the    people. 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  nuts  were  gathered 
and  sold  for  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
Ten  years  later  they  had  doubled  in  val- 
ue, and  today  the  same  class  of  nut 
brings  from  10  to  25  cents. 

Diligent  searching  brought  forth  the 
fact  l^at  some  trees  bore  large,  thin 
shell  nuts.  One  found  near  the  coast 
was  called  Centennial;  another  discov- 
ered near  Oliver,  Louisiana,  was  called 
Frotcher;  the  Stuart  was  found  near 
Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Money  Maker  near  Mound,  Louisiana. 
Still  another,  the  Van  Deman,  was  dis- 
covered near  St.  James  Parish,  Loui- 
siana. These  are  among  the  oldest  and 
most  standard  varieties  known.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  however,  those  interested 
in  the  industry  have  discovered  over  one 
hundred  varieties,  and  given  each  a  par- 
ticular name. 

Though  slow  in  grasping  its  impor- 
tance, the  people  finally  began  taking 
note  of  the  seedling  trees.  They  rea- 
soned that  if  a  tree  reared  by  Mother 
Nature  would  yield  from  tweiity  to  fifty 
dollars  a  season,  one  planted  and  culti- 
vated by  man  should  do  even  more.  And 
if  one  tree  was  profitable  why  would  not 
a  thousand  trees  preserve  the  same  ratio 
of  nuts  and  profit  ?  And  so  the  industry 
went  from  state  to  state,  gradually  grow- 
ing into  one  of  vast  importance.  The 
above  reasoning  was  based  on  the 
native  seedling,  but  these  trees,  it 
had  been  found,  were  uncertain  about 
bearing  a  full  crop,  hence  the  necessity 
for  cultivating*  pecan  trees  that  would 
maintain  a  good  average  from  season  to 
season. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  nut 
crop  of  Texas — particularly  that  of  the 
native  trees.  Last  season  there  were 
over  six  hundred  cars  shipped  from 
Texas.  Texas  raises  over  one-third  of 
the  nuts  yielded  by  the  pecan  belt  of 


the  country — is,  in  fact,  the  mother  of 
the  industry,  for  within  her  borders  was 
discovered  the  first  tree. 

Let  Texas  and  Texans  tell  the  world 
of  the  greatness  of  her  pecan  industry. 
Let  them  circulate  broadcast  the  state- 


C.  A.  YANCEY.  WELL  KNOWN  LOUISIANA 
PECAN  GROWER. 

ment  made  by  the  late  lamented  Ex- 
Governor  Hogg,  who,  on  his  deathbed 
said: 

**I  want  no  monument  of  stone,  but 
let  my  children  plant  a  pecan  tree  at 
the  head  of  my  grave  and  a  walnut  tree 
at  the  foot,  and  when  they  bear,  let  the 
nuts  be  given  out  among  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  Texas  so  they  may  plant  them  and 
let  Texas  become  a  land  of  trees.'' 
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The  Adventures 
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By  HARRY  VAN  DCMARK 
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VL— WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  PANAMA 


TO  be  blown  up  through  tons  of  water 
from  some  point  supposedly  under 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  lose 
consciousness,  and  to  regain  his  senses  on 
board  a  steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Colon ; 
to  learn  that  both  Rory  Malloy  and  Myra 
Dale,  his  companions  on  the  strange  voy- 
age which  began  in  Southern  Chile,  were 
safe,  was  a  new  experience  to  Bobby 
Peckinpaugh,  and  as  he  sat  in  his  bunk 
some  hours  later,  after  a  period  of  re- 
freshing sleep,  his  thoughts  wandered 
over  the  events  of  the  few  days  past. 

The  journey  northward  in  the  subma- 
rine boat,  Electra,  with  crazy  Professor 
Paulding;  the  imprisonment  in  the  store- 
room, and  final  release,  only  to  learn 
that  the  lunatic  had  resolved  to  pene- 
trate the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  a  sub- 
marine passage,  all  brought  a  shudder. 

In  response  to  his  question  he  learned 
from  one  of  the  ship's  officers  that  there 
had  been  a  sudden  unheaval  of  water  a 
short  distance  from  the  Esmeralda,  ac- 
companied by  a  shower  of  metal  and 
three  human  forms.  They  had  surmised 
that  the  government  authorities  were  ex- 
perimenting with  mines,  and  that 
through  some  cause  one  of  them  had  ex- 
ploded prematurely. 

**It's  a  miracle  you  ever  came  out  of 
the  business  alive,''  said  the  officer.  "I 
tell  you,  it's  dangerous  taking  a  lady 
down  on  such  business — believe  me,  it 


IS. 


He  had  no  inkling,  Bobby  saw,  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
young  man  resolved  that  he  should  never 
know  the  details  from  him.  ' 

** When  can  I  see  the  young  lady?" 
asked  Bobby,  by  way  of  changing  the 
subject,  and  thereby  voicing  the  thing 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

**Very  soon,  I  hope;  she  has  recovered 
consciousness,  and  the  surgeon  is  work- 
ing over  her.  She's  merely  weak  from 
the  shock ;  no  bones  broken,  he  says.  So 
the  old  doc'Il  have  her  around  in  a 
jiffy." 

At  this  juncture  the  Esmeralda's  cap- 
tain, a  short,  pugnacious  little  English- 
man, entered  the  stateroom,  and  after  a 
short  conversation,  during  which  he 
tried  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion, without  result,  he  said : 

**Do  you  wish  me  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernment authorities  of  your  safety?" 

' '  By  no  means, ' '  returned  Bobby.  ' '  It 
wouldn't  interest  them.  The  govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  us." 

''I  do  not  understand  you." 

**I  will  be  as  explicit  as  I  can.  We 
were  experimenting  with  an  invention, 
the  secret  of  which  belongs  alone  to  the 
inventor.  For  that  reason  no  ifacts  re- 
garding the  explosion  can  be  given  out 
at  this  time." 

The  captain  regarded  Bobby  strangely 
for  a  moment ;  then  a  good-natured  smile 
overspread  his  face  and  he  extended  his 
hand. 

''You're  a  keen  young  man." 
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''Thank  you/' 

"I  suppose  you  know  this  is  apt  to 
raise  a  row.'*- 

''A  row?" 

''It  appears  that  you  are  not  familiar 
with  recent  happenings  in  this  part  of 
the  world." 

"No;  I  have  been  in  the  South  Seas 
for  some  weeks." 

"Then  it  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  the  republics  of  Panama  and  Nic- 
arangua  are  on  the  verge  of  war." 

"I  fail  to  see  how  the  explosion  can  in 
any  way  be  attributed  to  a  conflict 
which  has  as  yet  failed  to  materialize." 

"It  is  merely  this:  Panama  is  sus- 
-picious  of  her  sister  republic,  and  it  is 
rumored  in  Colon  that  a  Nicaraguan 
gunboat  entered  the  harbor  during  the 
night  and  planted  a  mine,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  destructive  to  Panama's 
shipping,  and  that  it  was  the  premature 
explosion  of  this  mine  which  caused  the 
recent  commotion." 

* '  Good  heavens !  They  're  dead  wrong, 
captain.    I " 

"So  you  say — and  so  I  believe.  You 
look  like  a  trustworthy  young  fellow. 
But  unless  you  tell  the  true  story,  will 
the  Panama  authorities  accept  your 
word  for  it?-" 

"Well,  now,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
Surely,  tiiere  is  some  way " 

"Yes;  there  is  a  way.  I  sail  at  mid- 
night for  New  Orleans.  You  and  your 
companions  can  go  with  me,  or  111  put 
you  ashore  after  darkness  falls  and  you 
can  cross  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  where 
a  mail  steamer  sails  for  San  Francisco 
tomorrow.    Which  shall  it  be?" 

"Give  me  time  to  think.  I — I  shall 
have  to  discuss  the  matter  with — ^with 
Miss  Dale,  especially.  Ill  give  you  my 
answer  within  an  hour.'* 

II. 

Another  inquiry  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  Myra  was  rapidly  regaining 
her  strength  and  would  see  him  in  thirty 
minutes  in  the  private  stateroom  that 
had  been  allotted  her. 

Bobby  slipped  on  his  clothes,  which 
had  been  carefully  dried  and  pressed 
through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  went  on  deck  for  a  breath  of 
air.  His  lungs  felt  oppressed,  the  result 
of  a  certain  amount  of  salt  water  that 
he   had    absorbed    during   his    upward 


flight  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor. 

Rory  was  still  in  a  stupor,  but  would 
soon  be  himself,  said  the  ship's  surgeon. 
A  few  bruises  on  his  face  and  arms  had 
been  dressed  and  would  cause  him  no  in- 
convenience beyond  a  slight  lameness 
for  a  few  days. 

On  deck  an  animated  scene  presented 
itself.  The  harbor  was  full  of  shipping. 
Small  craft  seemed  particularly  numer- 
ous, for  the  most  part  a  short  distance 
from  the  ship,  where  a  few  bits  of  wreck- 
age were  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

"That's  where  the  explosion  oc- 
curred," said  the  captain,  coming  up  be- 
hind Bobby.  "There's  considerable  ex- 
citement aboard  that  Panama  gunboat. 
I  suppose  they  think  some  of  their  ene- 
mies were  trying  to  blow  them  up." 

"I  sincerely  hope  this  little  affair  will 
not  embroil  the  two  nations  in  a  war.  I 
assure  you  that  Nicaragua  was  not  to 
blame." 

"Ah,  but  will  they  be  able  to  convince 
the  Panama  authorities  of  their  good  in- 
tentions?" 

"Let  us  hope  so,  especially  since  what 
occurred  was  unavoidable." 

A  sailor  approached  the  captain  and 
touched  his  cap  politely. 

"The  lady  is  asking  for  Mr.  Peckin- 
paugh,  sir." 

"I  will  go  to  her  at  once,"  said  Bobby, 
and  with  a  hasty  salutation,  he  follow^ 
the  sailor  below  to  a  luxuriously  appoint- 
ed stateroom.  It  was  apparent  at  a 
glance  that  the  captain  had  placed  the 
very  best  he  had  at  the  girl's  disposal. 

Myra  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  She  looked  rather  pale,  but  arose 
at  once  and  extended  both  hands  to 
Bobby.  For  a  moment  neither  spoke — 
the  heart  of  each  was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. Then  Bobby  gently  placed  his 
arms  around  her,  and  her  head  fell  slow- 
ly forward  on  his.  shoulder. 

The  sailor  cleared  his  throat  and  re- 
spectfully withdrew. 

For  a  moment  Bobby  and  Myra  stood 
motionless,  then  the  girl  gently  disen- 
gaged herself,  a  faint  flush  mounting 
her  cheeks. 

"If  my  caress  can  cause  so  much  color  . 
to  appear  in    your    face,"  he  laughed 
gaily,  "I  shall  proceed  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment." 

"Oh,  Bobby,"  she  gasped,  ignoring 
the  remark.     "Wasn't  it  terrible?" 
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*'Yes;  but  it's  all  over  now.  Sit 
down,"  he  added.  *'We  may  as  well 
discuss  the  future,  especially  since  sev- 
eral new  complications  have  arisen.'' 

**New  complications  t" 

''Yes,"  They  sat  down,  and  Bobby 
narrated  the  popular  version  of  the  ex- 
plosion as  the  captain  had  explained  it 
to  him. 

''What  are  we  to  dot"  she  asked. 

"That's  what  we  must  decide.  It  must 
be  either  New  Orleans  or  Frisco." 

"Then  I  say  Frisco." 

"Why?". 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  it's  my  intu- 
ition that  tells  me  to  go  to  Panama  and 
catch  tomorrow's  steamer — perhaps  not, 
but  I  should  prefer  that  method  of  es- 
cape." 

"Then  Panama  it  shall  be.  The  cap- 
tain will  put  us  ashore  after  dark.  We 
will  cross  the  isthmus — this  time  on  top 
of  it,  I  hope — and  do  our  best  to  catch 
the  mail  steamer  for  the  north.    After 

that "  he  paused,  with  a  gesture  she 

hardly  understood. 

"Yes — ^after  that?"  she  repeated,  her 
big  eyes  turned  full  upon  him. 

"Myra,"  he  said,  earnestly,  taking  her 
hand,  "I  promised  your  uncle  that  I 
would  care  for  you  and  guard  you  with 
my  life." 

' '  And  you  have  k^pt  your  promise. ' ' 

"I  know,  but  there  must  be  an  end  to 
all  things,  and  if  we  separate " 

He  stopped  again  and  looked  away. 
She  turned  slowly  toward  him,  as  she , 
demurely  inquired. 

"But  why  separate?" 

"Myra!"  he  cried,  as  if  unable  to  be- 
lieve his  ears.    "Do  you  mean  that?" 

' '  Of  course,  I  do,  you  silly  boy  ?  Don 't 
you  think  I  know  what  you're  leading 
up  to?  I've  never  had  a  proposal  be- 
fore, but  I've  read  about  them." 

She  could  not  say  more.  He  crushed 
her  in  his  arms  and  .covered  her  face 
with  kisses,  finally  pausing  long  enough 
to  ask: 

"When  will  you  marry  me?" 

"As  soon  as  you  wish." 

"You  don't  know  how  happy  you 
make  me!" 

"You  are  no  happier  than  I." 

He  left  her  after  a  few  minutes  to 
go  to  Bory,  whom  he  found  sitting  up  in 
his  bunk,  a  stupid  expression  on  his  face. 

"Tell  me,"  he  wanted  to  know  when 
he  saw  Bobby,  "are  we  in  heaven  or 


hell?"  And  he  said  it  in  all  earnestness. 

Bobby  could  not  restrain  a  laugh,  in 
spite  of  his  friend's  woebegone  appear- 
ance. 

"You've  got  your  dates  mixed,  old 
fellow,"  he  replied.  "You're  safe  and 
sound  on  the.  ^ood  ship  Esmeralda/' 

"Maybe  you're  right,  but  it  seems  like 
I  Ve  been  through  all  the  tortures  of  the 
damned." 

It  was  some  time  before  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  what  had  happened 
dawned  upon  the  Irishman,  then  he 
smiled  broadly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  gash  across  his  lip,  apparently 
the  result  of  coming  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  metal. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  but  what  we  had  a 
rousing  old  time,  after  all,"  he  said,  as 
he  ruefully  rubbed  his  damaged  face. 
"Ouch!  What  the  dickens  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  arm?" 

"Just  a  sprain,"  said  the  ship's  sur- 
geon. "There  is  very  little  I  can  do 
for  that.  It  will  have  to  wear  itself 
away." 

Shortly  after  the  surgeon  left  the 
room,  and  Bobby  explained  the  rumors 
of  war,  and  how  the  explosion  would 
serve  to  alarm  the  populace. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Irishman,  "it's 
something  to  know  that  we  've  made  them 
sit  up  and  take  notice." 

Bobby  explained  the  plan  to  leave 
the  ship  after  dark  and  cross  the  isthmus 
to  Panama. 

"But  have  we  any  money?"  the  other 
wanted  to  know. 

"I  have  nearly  two  hundred  dollars 
in  greenbacks,"  said  Bobby,  "which  I 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Cloverdale. 
That  is  enough  to  pay  our  passage  to 
Frisco." 

Bobby,  Myra  and  Rory  remained  be- 
low deck  the  balance  of  the  day,  until 
at  eight  o'clock  the  captain  came  to  say 
that  the  boat  was  ready  to  put  them 
ashore. 

"Here's  a  revolver  apiece,"  he  said, 
extending  two  weapons.  "You  may  not 
need  them,  but  it's  best  to  be  prepared." 

They  pocketed  the  fire  arms  with 
thanks,  and  followed  the  captain  on 
deck. 

ni. 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  speed- 
ing toward  the  city,  propelled  by  a  half- 
dozen  sturdy  sailors,  and  shortly  were 
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landed  at  a  small  wharf  on  an  isolated 
portion  of  the  waterfront.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  boat  considerately  took 
Bobby's  United  States  greenbacks,  giv- 
ing in  return  the  currency  of  Panama, 
which  would  be  needed  in  purchasing 
the  tickets  to  San  Francisco. 

They  hailed  a  rickety  cab  and  were 
driven  through  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets 
to  the  depot  of  the  Panama  Bailway; 
This  was  during  the  early  days  of  Uncle 
Sam's  occupation  of  the  isthmus,  and 
Colon  was  not  then  the  sanitary  city  it 
now  is. 

Once  at  the  station  they  breathed 
easier.  Save  for  a  few  searching  glances 
diluted  toward  them  by  police  officials, 
they  were  not  molested.  Yet,  there  was 
a  feeling  of  danger  in  the  air — induced, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  relations  with 
Nicaragua  had  about  reached  the  break- 
ing point. 

The  trip  across  the  isthmus  was  like- 
wise uneventful.  The  makeshift  train 
crept  like  a  snail  over  the  comparatively 
few  miles  of  the  journey,  finally  draw- 
ing into  the  station  at  the  Pacific  termi- 
nus. Midnight  found  the  three  sleeping 
soundly  in  an  English  hotel  in  Panama. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Bobby 
sallied  forth  to  the  steamship  office  the 
next  morning.  He  was  almost  to  his 
destination  when  he  happened  to  glance 
out  into  the  bay,  where  a  handsome  pri- 
vate yacht  was  just  dropping  anchor. 
Am  he  watched  a  boat  was  lowered  and 
darted  in  toward  the  wharves.  Some- 
thing  familiar  about  the  occupants  en- 
Hsted  Bobby's  attention.  There  were 
two  women  and  a  man  besides  the  sail- 
ors, and  when  they  were  close  enough 
to  be  clearly  observed,  he  could  not  re- 
press a  start. 

•**Loma  Paulding!"  he  cried,  half 
aloud.  *'That  yacht  must  be  the  Har- 
vard and  they're  searching  for  her  fa- 
ther!" 

For  a  moment  he  was  minded  to  pass 
on.  Surely  Loma's  treatment  of  him 
gave  him  tiie  necessary  excuse  for  with- 
holding information  of  Comdius  Pauld- 
ing's untimely  end.  But  on  second 
thought  he  decided  that  it  was  a  duty  he 
should  perform.  Once  the  facts  of  her 
father's  death  were  in  Loma's  posses- 
sion, Bobby  could  go  his  way  in  peace. 
There  never  need  be  further  communi- 
cation between  them. 

As  the  boat  drew  alongside  the  wharf 


a  young  man  in  yachting  costume  sprang 
out  and  assisted  the  women  to  alight. 
Then  the  trio  came  down  the  wharf  in 
his  direction.  Bobby  waited  until  they 
were  almost  upon  him,  then  stepped  di- 
rectly in  front  of  them,  and  lifting  his 
cap  politely  addressed  the  young  man: 

**I  beg  your  pardon,  but  is  this  Mr. 
Sayerst" 

'*It  is,"  returned  the  other  frigidly, 
while  Loma,  with  a  sharp  intake  of  the 
breath,  drew  back  a  little  and  clutched 
the  arm  of  her  elderly  companion. 

**  Bobby !"  she  cried,  in  a  low  tone,  but 
one  audible  to  the  others. 

With  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head 
Bobby  acknowledged  this  sign  of  recog- 
nition, while  Sayers,  observing  that  they 
were  apparently  acquainted,  grew  slight- 
ly more  civil. 

*'Are  you  looking  for  me?"  he  in- 
quired. 

**Yes.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
you  will  welcome  any  news  of  the  ship 
Toronto,  which  left  New  York  some  two 
years  ago  and  was  never  heard  from." 

*'We  will,  indeed.  Have  you  informa- 
ticm  of  such  a  vessel." 

*'Yes." 

**  Perhaps  this  gentleman  can  really  be 
of  service  to  us,*'  Sayers  said,  turning 
to  the  women.  *'Er — what  do  you  know 
of  the  Toronto's  fate?" 

''Nothing,  except  by  heresay,  but  I 
have  important  news  as  to  several  of  the 
survivors." 

"Survivors!  Then  there  were  surviv- 
ors?" 


"And  their  names ?" 

"Among  others,"  said  Bobby,  "Cor- 
nelius Paulding." 

"Oh,  Bobby!"  Loma  burst  out  sud- 
denly. "Do  you  mean  that  you  really 
have  news  of  my  poor  father?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Paulding,"  he  replied,  still 
in  a  tone  frigidly  polite,  "but  you  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

"The  worst — ^but — I  thought  you  said 
he  was  a  survivor." 

"He  survived  the  Toronto  disaster 
only  to  meet  a  fate  more  terrible." 

"Then  he— he  is  dead?" 

"Yes." 

Loma  began  to  sob,  and  rested  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  companion, 
who  comforted  her.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  had  partly  regained  her  com- 
posure. 
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**How  do  you  know  all  thisf  Sayers 
inquired. 

'^Through,  constant  association  with 
Mr.  Paulding  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks." 

**Where  was  thist" 

''First  in  Southern  Chile,  then  at  sea, 
then  in  Colon  harbor. ' ' 

''I  assume  from  that  he  met  his  end 
at  Colon." 

'*Yes." 

Loma  begged  for  the  story,  and  Bobby 
agreed  that  she  should  know  all.  An 
introduction  followed  to  Mrs.  Sayers  and 
the  three  went  with  him  to  the  hotel, 
where  they  met  Bory  and  Myra. 

Bobby  watched  Sayers  keenly,  as  Myra 
came  forward,  but  the  only  evidence  of 
recognition  was  a  faint: 

''Miss  Dale  and  I  have  met  before." 

Myra  merely  bowed  and  seated  herself 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Bobby 
found  an  interested  audience  as  he  re- 
lated  the  events  from  the  time  he  had 
found  Cornelius  Paulding  in  his  im- 
provised workshop  bui^  with  his  sub- 
marine boat,  the  subsequent  journey 
northward,  his  frenzy  over  the  success 
of  his  invention  and  finally  the  last  mad 
project  which  had  resulted  in  the  inven- 
tor's death. 

At  the  finish  Loma  and  Mrs.  Sayers 
were  weeping — even  Myra  touched  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief  several  times 
during  the  narration. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  the  Sayers  party  declared 
their  intention  of  returning  immediately 
to  San  Francisco. 

"Would  you  like  to  take  passen- 
gers  ?"  Bobby  began,  when  Sayers 

interrupted. 

"You  must  be  our  guests  if  you  are 
returning  to  the  states,"  he  said,  and 
thus  the  matter  was  settled. 

Before  evening  they  were  on  board  the 
Harvard,  steaming  swiftly  up  the  coast. 
Later,  when  Myra  had  retired,  and  Say- 
ers, Rory  and  Bobby  were  sitting  by  the 
pilot-house,  a  soft  footfall  sounded  on 
the  deck,  and  turning,  they  beheld  Loma 
Paulding. 

"Pardon  me,  gentlemen;  I  should  like 
a  few  words  privately  with  Mr.  Peckin- 
paugh,"  she  said. 

Rory  and  Sayers  immediately  excused 
themselves  and  disappeare'd  within  the 
yacht.  Loma  hesitated  a  moment  as  if 
undecided  how  to  begin,  but  Bobby  did 


not  try  to  help  her.  He  waited  for  her 
to  speiak. 

"Bobby,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the 
wrong  I  have  d<me  you?"  she  asked, 
finally. 

"I  have  forgiven  you  long  ago,"  he 
replied;  "say  no  more  about  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  must.  Just  to  think  of 
your  being  associated  with  poor  fathw 
so,  and  I  treating  you.  with  such  base  in- 
gratitude. Oh,  Bobby !  I  would  that  I 
could  undo  the  past!" 

"Never  mind  the  past.  Miss  Pauld- 
ing; ever3rthing  has  turned  out  for  the 
best." 

"But  you  must  let  me  explain  my 
treatment  of  you.  I  shan't  rest  until 
the  load  is  off  my  mind.  It  was  all  on 
account  of  that  horrid  old  feud." 

"You  knew  about  that,  thent" 

"Not  until  Mr.  Sayers  told  me  one 
night.  Wait  a  minute ;  don 't  blame  him, 
for  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  wrong  do- 
ing." 

As  she  said  this  she  appeared  confused 
for  a  moment,  and  Bobby  smiled  as  he 
realized  how  matters  stood  between 
them. 

"It  seems  he  heard  that  quarrel  be- 
tween your  father  and  mine  in  the  lab- 
oratory, and  never  suspecting  that  I 
would  not  know  of  the  affair,  told  me 
what  he  had  seen.  He  wasn  't  aware  that 
I  was  even  remotely  acquainted  with 
you.  When  he  told  of  the  feud,  I  flew 
into  a  perfect  rage  to  think  that  I  had 
been  associating  with  an  enemy  of  my 
father,  and  in  my  anger  I  did  things 
that  I  have  regretted  ever  since.  I  am 
glad  that  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
forgive  me,  Bobby." 

"I  freely  forgave  you  long  ago,"  was 
the  young  man's  reply — ^"to  be  precise, 
when  I  discovered  that  it  was  through 
your  treatment  of  me  that  I  met  ^Gss 
Dale,  who  is  to  become  my  wife  as  soon 
as  we  reach  San  Francisco.  Pardon  me 
if  I  am  hasty  in  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  future  Mrs.  Sayers.*' 

"We  are  both  to  be  congratulated,  it 
seems."  Loma  smiled,  thanked  him, 
and  with  a  cheerful  "  Gk>od-night, "  dis- 
appeared around  the  comer  of  the  pilot- 
house. 

IV. 

The  sun  was  casting  lengthening  shad- 
ows over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific 
some    days    later    when  .the.  ^Marmrd 
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passed  through  the  Qolden  Oate,  and 
glided  slowly  in  toward  her  anchorage. 
The  voyage  had  been  rarely  pleasant  for 
Bobby  and  Myra.  Moonlight  nights 
alone  on  deck,  the  exchanging  of  confi- 
dences such  as  only  lovers  can  exchange ; 
the  final  vows  of  constancy. 

And  now  as  they  stood  alone  at  the 
rail — ^Rory  had  just  left  to  attend  to 
what  few  belongings  they  had — Myra's 
hand  stole  silently  into  Bobby's. 

*'Dear  boy,  there's  the  Frisco  we  have 
been  longing  for,"  she  said,  softly. 

**As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  voy- 
age could  have  gone  on  forever,"  he  re- 
turned. **But  now  that  we  are  here, 
we  shall  go  hand  in  hand  to  face  the 


world,  for  you  must  realize,  Myra,  that 
your  husband-to-be  must  make  a  new 
start.  I  don't  know  when,  I  don't  know 
where,  but  the  plain  fact  remains  that  I 
have  a  living  to  earn  for  two." 

**Does  that  scare  you  so  mucht"  she 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

*  *  Scare  me  t  Not  at  all, ' '  he  returned, 
giving  her  hand  a  squeeze.  **I  should 
be  well  satisfied.  I  left  Oalveston 
months  ago  an  outcast.  I  return  to  my 
native  land  the  richest  man  in  the 
world." 

**The  richest ?  I  don't  under- 
stand!   You  mean f" 

**I  mean,"  he  said  earnestly,"  be- 
cause I  have  you!" 


(End  of  the  Sebibs.) 


Old  Christmas  Customs 

Some  Pagan  Rites  Are  Used  Today 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  Christmas  customs  which  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  people  scattered  all  over  the  world  have  their  origin  in  many 
cases  among  those  ancient  men  and.  women  who  worshipped  strange  gods  before 
they  heard  the  message  of  peace  brought  to  them  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 
The  holly,  the  mistletoe,  the  wassail  bowl,  the  Yule  log,  and  the  Christmas  tree  are 
remnants  of  old  customs  that  have  become  amalgamated  and  modified  into  the 
usage  of  modem  civilization. 

The  Druids  of  Great  Britain,  whom  the  Romans  discovered  there  when  they 
conquered  the  Celts,  were  a  priesthood  ruling  the  people  by  cruel  witchcraft.  They 
worshipped  the  oak,  the  mistletoe,  and  the  holly.  Their  altars  on  their  feast  days 
were  decorated  with  the  branches  of  white  and  red  berries,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  festal  occasions  was  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  began  its 
backward  journey. 

Huge  logs  were  brought  from  the  forests,  and  fires  were  built  in  great  heaps 
and  in  fireplaces  in  the  homes,  while  the  wassail  bowl  was  passed  around  among 
neighbors  and  guests  amidst  great  feasting. 

When  the  early  Christian  Fathers  came  over  to  Britain,  they  found  that  it 
was  easier  to  amalgamate  the  feast  days  of  the  pagans  with  their  own  customs  and 
teachings  than  it  was  to  eradicate  them  from  the  minds  of  the  people  who,  like  all 
men  and  women,  loved  their  recreation  days.  The  Christian  missionaries  merely 
changed  the  name  of  the  feast  of  the  winter  solstice  to  that  of  Christmas,  and  so 
the  people  paid  tribute  in  the  old  way  to  the  new  God,  which,  to  their  simple 
minds,  was  quite  compatible. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE 

DRAMA  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


EDDIE    FOY   IN   "OVER  THE   RiVER" 

WHEN  Eddie  Foy  makes  his  initial 
jaunt  into  Texas  next  spring 
his  vehicle  will  be  **Over  the 
River,"  said  to  be  the  best  the  comedian 
has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Poy's  fame  has  preceded  him  to 
the  Southwest,  and  he  will  no  doubt  be 
greeted  with  packed  houses  wherever  he 
plays.  Mr.  Foy  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  those  enterprising  young  pro- 
ducers, Werba  &  Luescher,  who  have 
already  sent  us  *'The  Rose  Maid/'  and 
''The  Spring  Maid.'' 


"THE  PINK  LADY" 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  are  presenting  **The 
Pink  Lady,"  the  delightful  McLellan- 
Caryll  musical  play,  through  the  South 
to  record-breaking  business.  The  organi- 
zation is  headed  by  Olga  de  Baugh  and 
John  E.  Young,  and,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, is  one  of  the  largest  companies  on 
tour.  Texas  gets  the  organization  in  De- 
cember. 

"THE  LOVE  AFFAIR" 

*'The  Love  Affair"  is  the  catchy  title 
of  the  comedy  that  will  bring  Adelaide 
Thurston  back  to  the  stage  after  a  sea- 
son's absence.  Miss  Thurston  is  booked 
to  play  her  usual  Texas  territory  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  **The  Love 
Affair"  is  the  work  of  the  actor-play-, 
right,  Frederick  Paulding. 


BEN   HUR'8  RECORD 

After  thirteen  years  of  the  greatest 
success  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
American  stage  Klaw  &  Erlanger  are 
again  presenting  **Ben  Hur,"  the  drama 
from  General  Lew  Wallace's  book  **Ben 
Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ."  Beautiful 
and  splendid  as  have  been  former  pre- 
sentations of  this  great  play,  they  have 


all  been  eclipsed  by  the  new  elaborated 
production.  The  magnitude  of  the  scenic 
settings  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there 
are  only  a  few  theatres  in  America  with 
stages  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
equipment.  The  tour  of  '*Ben  Hur"  this 
season  extends  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  "INT008" 

One  afternoon  last  week  Myrtle  Tan- 
nehill,  George  M.  Cohan's  leading  lady 
in  his  new  play  '*  *  Broadway'  Jones," 
now  running  at  the  Cohan  Theatre  in 
New  York,  visited  a  friend  who  has  sev- 
eral children.  One  of  them,  a  boy,  was 
engrossed  in  studying  his  next  day's 
arithmetic  lesson. 

**Do  you  like  arithmetic."  Miss  Tan- 
nehill  asked  him. 

*'Sure;  it's  great!"  was  the  answer. 

**How  far  are  you?"  was  the  next 
question. 

**0h,  we're  now  at  the  intoos,"  was 
the  puzzling  rejoinder. 

*' Intoos?"  repeated  Miss  Tannehill, 
''what  branch  is  that?  I  don't  remem- 
ber it  in  my  school  course." 

** Shucks;  'course  you  do.  Don't  you 
remember  that  part  where  it  says  seven 
into  fourteen  goes  twice,  and  seven  into 
twenty-one  goes  three  times?  The  intoos 
is  the  best  part  of  arithmetic." 

"MERRY   WIDOW  COMING   BACK 

*'The  Merry  Widow,"  the  sensational 
operetta  of  all  the  nations,  will  be  seen 
in  Texas  again  this  season.  This  queen 
of  musical  attractions  was  among  the 
first  of  the  Vienne^  operettas  to  come 
to  this  country;  it  immediately  set  new 
standards,  and  despite  the  flood  of  im- 
ported compositions  that  have  followed, 
it  has  not  yet  been  superseded,  and  has 
no  rival.  For  its  present  revival  Henry 
W.  Savage  has  prepared  an  elaborate 
new  scenic  equipment,  and  has  spared 
no  expense  in  making  the  production  in 
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SCENE  FROM  HENRY  W.  SAVACrS  "EVERYWOMAN.**  IT  MISSED  TEXAS  LAST 
SEASON.  AND  IS  NOW  BOOKED  FOR  JANUARY. 


every  way  equal  to  the  original.  He  has 
also  succeeded  in  getting  together  many 
of  the  original  organization.  Mabel 
Wilber,  who  has  won  distinction  and 
eminence  in  the  title  character,  will 
again  sing  Sonia.  Charles  Meakins, 
Oscar  Figman,  Arthur  Wooley  and  P. 
J.  McCarthy  will  be  prominent  in  her 
support. 


CHARLOTTE  WALKER 

**The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine'*  is 
proving  as  attractive  in  dramatic  form 
as  it  was  as  a  novel,  and  enjoying  great 
popularity.  The  scenic  display,  tte  pic- 
ture of  the  Cumberland  mountain  region, 
is  especially  noteworthy  and  Charlotte 
Walker  a  delightful  heroine.  The  Texas 
dates  are  for  early  January. 


LIKE  G.  W. 

Father  was  on  the  warpath,  and  when  at  last  he  came  across  Willie  in  an  odd 
corner  of  the  garden  the  engagement  commenced. 

**  Willie,"  demanded  Mr.  Smith,  *'have  you  eaten  any  of  those  large  pears  I 
left  in  the  cupboard!" 

*'Pa,"  replied  the  young  hopeful,  '*!  can  not  tell  a  lie.  I  have  not  touched 
one." 

William  senior  eyed  William  junior  wrathfully. 

''Then  how  is  it,"  asked  the  parent,  ''that  I  found  these  three  pear  cores  in 
your  bedroom,  and  there  is  only  one  pear  in  the  cupboard t" 

"Father,"  said  Willie,  with  an  eye  on  the  garden  gate,  "father,  that's  the 
one  I  didn't  touch?" 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL 

COMMERCIAL 

SECRETARY 


BY 
LUTHER  ELLISON 


FREQUENTLY  I  have  been  request- 
ed to  write  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject **How  To  Become  A  Success- 
ful Commercial  Secretary,"  by  those 
who  have  known  my  work,  as  a  commer- 
cial secretary,  during  the  past  five 
years;  therefore,  realizing,  as  I  do,  the 
vast  responsibilities  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  every  secretary  who  would 
succeed  and,  too,  realizing  the  pleasure 
and  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  the  work, 
as  I  do;  I  will  endeavor  to  outline  a  few 
simple  suggestions,  which  if  executed  in 
the  spirit  intended  through  this  article, 
I  am  quite  sure  will  result  in  some  good 
to  the  secretary  new  in  the  work,  and 
should  such  prove  true,  then  I  shall  feel 
that  my  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

To  become  a  successful  secretary,  one 
must  not  only  possess  the  executive  abili- 
ty with  which  to  handle  the  work,  but 
must,  at  all  times,  be  a  good  mixer,  a 
Q>lendid  newspaper  writer,  a  good  pub- 
lic speaker,  quick  to  adapt  himself  to 
local  conditions,  and  above  all,  able  to 
steer  dear  of  discussing  any  one  of  three 
subjects — ^politics,  prohibition  or  relig- 
ion— ^with  any  member  of  his  organiza- 
tion or  citizen  of  the  town  or  community 
in  which  he  may  reside. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  world  the 
success  of  all  undertakings  has  '  been 
achieved  by  men  who  could  seize  upon 
opportunity,  and  the  **  successful  secre- 
tary" is  the  man  who  can  grasp  oppor- 
tunity when  it  presents  itself,  take  the 
lead  in  all  commercial  activities  and 
chisel  out  results ;  draw  the  tide  of  immi- 


gration towards  his  locality  and  enlarge 
the  volume  of  commerce  which  daily 
flows  through  the  commercial  veins  of 
his  city. 

Knowledge ;  to  build,  to  push,  to  pros- 
per, to  seize  opportunity  at  the  proper- 
time,  and,  in  addition,  to  be  able  to  gov- 
ern the  destiny  of  a  fast  growing  city, 
is  the  most  valuable  and  powerful  asset 
known  to  be  attained  in  order  to  become 
a  successful  commercial  secretary. 

DO  NOT  ADVERTISE  YOURSELF 

A  point  which  all  secretaries  should 
carefully  guard  against  is,  personal  am- 
bition or  self-advertising.  I  mean  by 
this  that  when  an  organization  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment of  the  many  resources  of  its 
respective  locality,  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  to  fill  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, and  he  is  being  paid,  as  a.  rule,  a 
good  salary  to  devote  his  entire  time, 
energy  and  ability  in  the  interest  of  the 
work;  that  he  should  lay  all  personal 
ambition  and  self-praise  aside,  and  de- 
vote his  time  and  attention  to  the  work, 
because  it  absolutely  belongs  to  that  or- 
ganization. Occasionally  a  secretary 
makes  the  mistake  of  getting  the  idea 
into  his  head  that  the  city  could  not  get 
along  without  him,  blowing  his  own  horn 
instead  of  advertising  his  city,  broad- 
casting far  and  wide  the  report  of  what 
**I''  have  done,  and  having  his  picture 
in  every  periodical  published  through- 
out the  country. 

The   practical   secretary   knows  that 
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when  he  hustles,  builds  his  city,  and  comes  along,  he  does  not  fly  off  the  han- 
brings  about  the  desired  results,  that  his  die  and  "lay  down;"  he  is  perfectly 
general  reputation  and  fame  as  a  secre-  willing  and  anxious  to  lend  a  helping^ 
tary  will  take  care  of  itself — that  the  '  hand  in  any  proposition  for  the  good  of 
other  fellow  will  sing  his  praise  with-  the  town,  community  or  his  fellowman. 
out  solicitation,  and  that  a  member  of  The  greatest  commercial  secretaries 
his  board  of  directors  will  read  through  the  world  has  ever  produced  are  those 
the  columns  of  the  press  where  he  had  who  have  sought  wise  counsel  from  their 
been  the  means  of  locating  some  new  associates  and  profited  by  the  experi- 
industry  in  the  city ;  with  much  more  ences  of  others.  That  city  or  community 
favor  and  admiration  than  he  does  when  will  feel  secure  whose  secretary  seeks  ex- 
he  encounters  a  counterfeit  likeness  of  pert  advice  relative  to  city  building, 
the  organization's  secretary,  embellished  municipal  improvements,  etc.;  who  is 
in  box-car  letters,  proclaiming  his  won-  anxious  to  exchange  power  for  knowl- 
derful  achievements.  edge  and  sacrifice  personal  ambition  and 

self-praise  for  intelligence  to  the  end 

HE  MUST  BE  AN  OPTIMIST  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^11  grow  and  develop  and 

become  the  fount  that  makes  the  brook 
A  successful  secretary  is  an  optimist  of  industry  flow  and  flood  the  land  with 
at  all  times  and  places.  Because  he  can't  a  golden  stream  of  happiness  and  pros- 
be  the  leader  in  every  proposition  that  perity. 


AN  ENCHANTED  JAR 

BY  JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 


Pandora's  box  was  filled  with  all  the  awful  troubles  of  the  world; 
And,  when  the  lid  was  taken  off,  like  gusty  leaves  they  all  upwhiried 
And  spread  'way  out  across  the  sky,  and  flung  their  shadow  on  the  earth, 
And  from  that  day^n  undertone  of  woe  was  in  each  hour  of  mirth; 
The  skeleton  sat  at  the  feast  from  that  time  down  to  this  fair  day, 
And  only  one  thing  in  the  world  can  drive  the  grinning  fiend  away; 
And  that  is  in  a  magic  Jar  that's  at  my  elbow  day  and  night, 
Remove  the  lid  of  that  and  all  life's  griefs  and  discontent  take  flight. 

Shut  In  that  Jar  are  wondrous  dreams,  of  places  we  have  longed  to  be; 

It  takes  us  far  to  golden  sands,  between  a  forest  and  a  sea; 

It  leads  us  far  'neath  topaz  skies,  beneath  the  shade  of  tropic  trees; 

And  brings  faint  music  to  our  ears,  and  brings  the  boomnig  of  the  seas 

To  us  out  of  a  distance  vast;  and  on  the  far  horizon's  rim 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  snowy  sails,  until  our  eyes,  that  had  grown  dim 

With  years  of  watching,  are  alight  as  they  were  ne'er  alight  before, 

As  we  cheer  on  our  goodly  ship,  and  know  that  she  will  win  to  shore. 

Dreams!  wondrous  dreams  are  In  the  Jarl  dreams  that  when  night  Is  coming  down 

Across  the  valley  and  the  hill,  and  creeping  onward  to  the  town. 

Take  us  Vay  back  to  scenes  of  yore,  to  other  days  and  other  ways; 

We  scamper  down  along  the  lane,  past  the  wide  fields  where  cattle  graze, 

And  with  the  gang  we  plunge  again  in  the  beloved  swimming  hole. 

Almost  like  stripping  off  one's  flesh  and  going  bathing  In  one's  soul 

is  It  to  dream  the  dreams  we  dream,  to  send  our  thoughts  se  f ree  and  far 

As  we  send  thoughts  when  we  have  dipped  deep  into  our  tobacco  Jar. 
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ONE  summer,  not  many  years  ago,  I 
spent  in  camp  along  the  banks  of 
a  beautiful  little  river  in  South- 
em  Texas.  There  was  much  there  of  an 
historical  interest,  and  I  became  fasci- 
nated by  a  study  of  the  signs  of  the  old 
Spanish  mission  days  timt  still  lingered 
about  my  camping  ground  I  found  some 
remains  of  one  of  tiie  old  Mission  Pueb- 
los and  unearthed  some  Indian  relics  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  I  became  so 
interested  with  my  summer's  work  that 
I  lingered  on  into  the  glorious  autumn 
days,  possessed  of  a  desire  to  find  some 
definite  history  of  the  place  tiiat 
charmed  me  so.  It  was  so  evident  that 
there  had  been  a  mission  established  on 
this  spot,  and  yet  there  was  no  known 
record  of  the  place  or  even  its  name.  It 
seemed  to  me  almost  incredible  that  so 
beautiful  a  spot  should  have  been  aban- 
doned and  have  fallen  completely  from 
the  mind  of  man. 

Before  abandoning  the  spot  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  some  stained  and 
faded  leaves  from  an  old  journal  which 
must  have  been  kept  by  one  of  the  work- 
ers in  this  neaxly  forgotten  place.  The 
journal  was  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
an  old  hut  and  was  so  torn  and  defaced 
by  the  marks  of  time  that  it  was  only 


with  great  difficulty  that  I  translated  it 
— and  parts  of  the  translation  are  very 
imperfect.  The  little  love  story  that 
breathes  so  naturally  out  of  its  faded 
and  yellow  pages  was  to  me  so  full  of 
charm  that  I  am  putting  it  into  print 
for  you  to  share : 

Mission  San Tejas. 

April  1, 1732. 

I  have  not  written  New  Spain  at  the 
head  of  my  journal,  though  I  have  felt 
that  I  ought  to  do  so,  for  my  beloved 
country  herself  has  not  fairer  skies  nor 
softer  airs,  nor  sunnier  days  than  this 
new  western  land  that  we  have  discov- 
ered and  dedicated  to  our  royal  sover- 
eigns and  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion. 
It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  I  reached 
this  favored  spot  and  as  I  feel  my  heart 
so  strangely  stirred  by  the  eventful  days 
we  are  living,  I  have  thought  it  would 
serve  me  well  to  put  some  of  my  heart 
on  paper,  that  thus  I  might  see  clearer 
the  purposes  of  my  own  soul. 

Before  I  came  to  this  wonderful  new 
land  the  most  of  my  days  had  been  spent 
in  seeking  adventure,  and  in  the  vain 
pleasures  of  the  court,  and  I  must  own 
that  when  I  embarked  on  this  voyage 
with  my  strange  companions,  it  was  my 
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thirst  for  adventure  that  impelled  me  far 
more  than  a  zeal  for  our  holy  religion. 
On  this  point  I  spoke  freely  with  the 
good  Father  Celeste,  whose  companion  I 
am,  and  did  tell  him  before  I  embarked 
.that  I  enrolled  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
He,  however,  regarded  my  confession  but 
lightly,  and  bade  me  come  with  him  for 
all  my  hot-headed,  adventurous  spirit. 

Father  Celeste  is  an  old  man  in  years, 
but  he  has  the  heart  of  fire  that  belongs 
to  youth,  and  so  powerful  has  been  the 
influence  of  his  life  on  my  own,  that  my 
heart  has  been  hooked  to  his  with  bands 
of  steel.  I  had  not  been  long  with  him 
in  the  intimacy  of  this  journey,  and  wit- 
nessed the  sweet  serenity  of  his  life,  be- 
fore I  became  enamored  of  a  desire  to 
be  as  he  is. 

When  we  had  safely  reached  this  place 
and  begun  the  building  of  our  beloved 
and  beautiful  mission.  I  sought  out 
Father  Celeste,  and  in  a  quiet  hour 
opened  my  heart  to  him  with  its  strange 
prayer  to  grant  me  the  vows  of  his  holy 
order  for  my  unworthy  self.  The  good 
father  was  kind  and  even  tender  to  me, 
a3  he  has  ever  been  since  he  first  cared 
for  me,  an  irresponsible  little  choir 
boy,  but  he  bade  me  wait  before  I  should 
take  the  vows  of  the  holy  church  on  my- 
self. Father  Celeste  is  wise.  I  am  wholly 
unworthy,  and  my  heart  is  ever  filled 
with  strange  longings  which  come  not  in 
the  scope  of  our  Holy  Faith  and  with 
unholy  desires  for  my  own  pleasure.  I 
shall  trample  these  beneath  me,  though. 
It  can  not  be  that  all  my  holy  desires 
toward  our  beloved  church  should  be- 
come as  naught. 

Our  mission  is  now  almost  completed 
and  our  little  village  is  growing  in  num- 
bers. We  have  sowed  some  seeds  which, 
in  this  wonderfully  fertile  land,  have 
yielded  us  much  return  of  fruit  and  our 
storehouses  are  not  yet  empty,  though 
the  brief  winter  is  over  and  we  have  fed 
many  hungry  with  our  grain.  The  moon 
is  rising  even  now  over  the  meandering 
stream  that  sings  to  our  valley.  It  is  the 
same  moon  which  lighted  me,  as  a  child, 
in  the  city  of  old  Madrid — ^the  same 
moon  that  has  since  seen  me  on  many  an 
adventure  which  I  had  better  not  set 
down  here,  although  the  sins  of  my 
heart  have  been  confessed  and  absolved 
and  wept  with  bitter  repentance.  I  re- 
pose in  quiet  here.  No  fierce  temptations 
tear  down  my  good  resolves,  and  the  call 
of  the  holy  church  draws  my  spirit  ever 


heavenward.  It  would  have  rejoiced  me 
if  Father  Celeste  might  have  adminis- 
tered to  me  now  the  vows  I  crave  to  take, 
but  I  shall  strive  with  the  more  energy 
to  be  worthy.  It  can  not  be  that  Father 
Celeste  is  old  and  knows  not  the  heart 
of  youth,  though  for  a  small  moment  I 
feared  so  in  my  disappointment. 

April  2,  1732. 

The  dawn  today  was  as  a  new  awaken- 
ing of  a  new- washed  world,  for  we  had  a 
shower  of  rain  in  the  early  twilight 
which  shook  the  moisture  from  its  wings 
and  fled  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
There  are  many  strange  and  beautiful 
birds  in  this  land,  and  flowers  that  are 
like  nothing  of  which  I  have  ever 
dreamed.  When  spring  is  here  every 
copse,  hedge-row  and  thicket  is  a  blaze 
of  sensuous  color.  It  is  strange  how  the 
heart  stirs  in  the  springtime,  but  grow- 
ing things  disturb  the  clods  of  the  brown 
earth  itself,  and  the  season  has  strange 
power  to  uplift  the  soul. 

The  people  of  this  land  are  a  strange 
people  and  full  of  simple  kindliness 
among  themselves,  though  fierce  and 
cunning  and  cruel  in  their  dealings  with 
an  enemy.  In  the  months  that  we  have 
been  here  it  has  been  our  mission  to  deal 
kindly  with  these  strange  wild  people 
and  thus  win  them  to  the  beauly  of  our 
holy  faith.  Many  have  been  fed  and 
comforted  by  us  and  a  few  have  been 
taught,  though  they  care  little  for  our 
teachings  and  their  untaught  minds  do 
grasp  but  slowly  the  sounds  of  our 
speech  or  the  great  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  They  are  wild  by  nature  and 
do  not  care  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
civilization  nor  the  lofty  self  renuncia- 
tion of  our  religion.  We  do  not  grow 
weary,  though.  This  is  a  wide  land  and 
very  beautiful,  and  we  will  yet  conquer 
it  for  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Christ. 

April  3,  1732. 
Today  there  were  two  bands  of  the 
native  savages  pursuing  each  other  in 
our  territory  and  the  pursuers,  seeing 
that  their  pursuit  was  to  be  fruitless, 
made  a  detour  and  came  near  to  our  mis- 
sion, making  signs  to  us  that  ihey 
wished  for  peaceful  treaty  with  us.  Fa- 
ther Celeste,  who  has  by  common  con- 
sent the  control  of  the  affairs  of  our  lit- 
tle colony,  went  out  to  them  himself 
and  let  them  know  by  signs  that  we 
wished  them  good^j^p^  ^^^m^^^d 
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they  have  decided  to  sojourn  with  us 
awhile  and  learn  of  us.  Our  people  are 
full  of  holy  joy  at  this  goodly  opportu- 
nity to  teach  these  wild  people.  To 
some  of  us  has  been  given  the  task  to 
teach  them  sowing  and  reaping  in  our 
methods ;  to  others  to  teach  them  all  that 
we  know  of  the  domestic  arts,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  teach-  them  to  clothe 
themselves  after  the  fashion  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  wise  and  right  that  they 
should  be  so  clothed,  but  tHey  are  very 
» full  of  grace  and  a  certain  wild  beauty 
in  their  native  garb.  To  me — unworthy 
servant  of  the  church — has  been  given 
the  task  of  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  our  speech,  so  that  we  may  then  have 
some  means  of  intelligent  communication 
and  some  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  for 
which  we  live. 

April  4,  1732. 

My  new  task  is  full  of  limitations — ^I 
know  little  of  the  philosophy  of  language 
— if  such  philosophy  there  be — and  I 
know  not  how  to  impart  the  elements  of 
our  speech  to  the  savage  mind.  I  have 
by  great  patience  taught  them  the  names 
of  a  few  articles  which  they  can  see  and 
touch,  but  can  I  ever  teach  them  of  the 
abstract  things  of  the  mind?  I  despair 
at  times  for,  alas,  I  can  not  myself  catch 
any  meaning  in  the  strange  and  rude 
speech  which  they  hold  among  them- 
selves. When  I  sit  among  them  and 
would  teach  them  I  fear  much  that  they 
pay  no  heed  to  me  but  only  to  the  goods 
that  we  have. 

April  5,  1732. 

There  is  one  among  these  savages  who 
is  not  of  them  but  a  strange  flower  of 
grace  among  her  rude  surroundings. 
She  is  a  young  maiden,  brown,  to  be 
sure,  but  full  of  beauty,  and  of  a  soft- 
ness of  contour  that  fills  me  with  much 
delight.  When  the  rest  are  looking 
about  them  with  cunning  while  I  strive 
80  earnestly  to  teach  them,  she  is  ever 
listening  with  sweet  concern  as  if  her 
heart  were,  yet  in  its  ignorance,  hunger- 
ing for  the  truths  of  our  holy  church. 

But  for  her  I  should  ask  the  good  Fa- 
ther Celeste  to  change  my  task  and  find 
some  one  more  worthy  to  teach  than  I. 
I  can  not,  though,  disregard  her  gentle 
aspirations  after  learning,  nor  refuse  to 
help  her  to  save  her  own  soul.  She  doth 
very  gently,  too,  teach  the  little  children 
of  her  tribe  all  that  which  I  impart  to 
her,  and  they,  in  turn,  do  spread  the 


knowledge  among  the  tribe  so  that  some 
progress  is  made,  though  but  slowly. 

April  6,  1732. 
The  young  Indian  girl  hath  a  strange 
name — she  is  callied  Nika  among  her 
tribe,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  their 
chieftain  and  much  beloved  of  her  peo- 
ple, which  seems  to  me  not  strange,  for 
she  doth  seem  a  creature  formed  for  love. 
I  do  daily  give  thanks  that  she  hath 
been  sent  me  io  help  me  teach  this  wild 
people.  She  is  truly  the  instrument  of 
God  to  me  and  them.  By  her  I  am  en- 
abled to  do  the  task  set  to  me  and  by 
her  the  tribe  is  made  able  to  learn  of 
me.  The  ways  of  Qod  are  full  of  mys- 
tery and  the  mission  of  the  holy  church 
doth  prosper  through  strange  channels. 
I  have  thought  it  not  wrong  to  ask  of 
her,  in  the  rude  speech  which  is  common 
to  us,  of  her  name  and  her  station 
among  her  people,  for  she  doth  fill  me 
with  a  deep  interest  which  is  with  me 
even  when  she  is  absent.  She  did  walk 
with  me  in  the  moonlight  tonight  while 
I  tried  in  my  poor  way  to  teach  her  the 
words  for  the  objects  that  did  {all  upon 
our  gaze.  A  strange  word  she  did  have 
of  her  people  for  the  bright  moon  and  a 
still  wilder  word  for  the  running  river, 
but  I  did  find  that  her  heart  is  full  of 
gentleness  and  that  her  mind  doth  reach 
out  after  knowledge.  Her  eye  is  of  an 
uncommon  brightness  and  her  cheek  is 
round  and  of  a  very  soft  color;  also  she 
is  lithe  and  slim  and  very  fleet  of  foot. 

AprU  7,  1732. 
The  good  Father  Celeste  did  question 
me  this  morning  of  the  progress  I  have 
made  with  my  task  of  teaching  our 
speech  to  these  people  and  I  did  own 
with  shame  that  but  for  the  kindness  of 
this  poor  heathen  girl  I  should  have 
made  but  scant  progress  with  my  work. 
The  father  smiled  most  kindly  on  my 
confession.  I  know  nothing  of  my  par- 
entage and  can  recall  nothing  of  my- 
self but  dimly  as  a  little  child  in  the 
cathedral  school  and  singing  in  the  great 
choir.  In  all  these  years  Father  Celeste 
has  been  as  a  father  to  me  and  the  bonds 
of  my  affection  for  him  are  the  strong- 
est ties  of  my  life.  I  know  not  why  he 
should  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  filled  with  hope  and  joy  when  I  con- 
template the  pride  and  pleasure  he  will 
feel  to  see  me  wearing  the  garb  of  the 
holy  priesthood  and  fgllf^yg  its  sacred  g 
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offices.    I  can  but  wish  that  he  would 
consent  to  my  taking  the  vows  at  once. 

April  8,  1732. 
My  work  of  teaching  grows  daily  more 
pleasant,  and  the  young  Indian  girl  is 
indeed  a  messenger  of  grace,  ^e  doth 
teach  her  people  with  such  patience  and 
skiU  that,  rude  savages  as  they  are,  they 
seem  but  as  little  children  in  her  hands. 
It  would  please  me  much  to  see  her  with 
some  of  the  fair  women  of  our  land  and 
learning  of  them  the  adornments  and 
the  employments  of  our  people.  She 
doth  smile  upon  me  with  such  uncom- 
mon sweetness  as  she  learns  of  me  the 
words  of  our  speech,  that  I  do  sometimes 
forget  what  word  I  would  say  in  my  joy 
of  her  great  beauty  and  the  grace  of  her 
mind.  I  pray  most  earnestly  that  I  may 
teach  her  aright,  and  that  I  may  prove 
of  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  her  poor 
benighted  soul.  Today  we  did  walk  to- 
gether through  the  woods,  and  she  did 
tell  me  the  names  which  her  people  hold 
for  many  of  the  trees  and  the  fragrant 
wild  flowers,  and  it  did  seem  to  my  mind 
that  I  had  never  seen  wild  flowers  so 
fitly  set  as  when  she  plucked  them  and 
held  them  up  to  me  in  her  slim  brown 
hands.  Her  hands  do  speak  a  language 
to  me  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  in 
ignorance.  They  seem  to  speak  of  skill 
and  grace  and  of  a  warmth  and  sym- 
pathy that  I  did  not  know  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  hand  to  impart. 

April  9,  1732. 
Last  night  the  moonlight  did  tempt 
me  to  leave  my  couch  and  walk  by  the 
river  and  I  came  upon  her  unawares 
bathing  in  the  river  with  some  of  the 
women  of  her  people.  I  hurried  quickly 
away  that  I  might  not  be  observed  and 
cause  them  confusion,  but  I  could  but 
note  the  slender  grace  of  her  strong 
young  limbs  and  the  soft  curves  of  her 
neck  and  her  flower-like  breast.  I  shall 
remain  in  my  cell  after  this,  for  I  could 
not  sleep  when  I  returned  and  I  have 
done  but  poor  teaching  today. 

April  10,  1732. 
Today  I  did  try  to  explain  to  her  the 
construction  of  the  verbs  of  our  speech, 
but  I  was  filled  with  such  confusion 
that  she  did  understand  me  but  poorly, 
and  I  fear  I  did  seem  impatient,  for 
when  I  looked  into  her  eyes  there  stood 
in  their  brown  depth  a  well  of  unshed 


tears.  Frmn  that  I  did  speak  more 
gently  and  did  strive  to  recall  to  myscdf 
that  I  am  but  frail  and  human  and  that 
it  is  a  great  honor  and  a  privilege  to  do 
the  missicms  of  our  holy  churdL  Her 
people  do  speak  of  remaining  with  us  un- 
til tiie  harvest  time,  and  I  pray  that  they 
may  do  so,  since  with  the  passage  of  so 
much  time  they  might  leam  much  of  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  much  of  our  holy 
religion  besides.  They  are  a  simple  and 
kindly  tribe  and  the  little  children 
among  them  are  of  a  great  beauty  and  of  • 
a  clinging  sweetness  that  doth  deeply 
touch  the  heart. 

April  11,  1732. 
This  was  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  was 
indeed  a  holy  day  in  our  humble  mis- 
sion. This  is  a  land  strangely  fair,  and 
the  woods  and  fields  are  now  so  full  of 
a  blossoming  beauly  and  an  air  of  balmy 
fragrance  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the 
heart  unto  its  task.  The  feet  would  be 
leaping  and  running  in  the  fragrant 
woods  and  the  heart  doth  long  to  seek 
for  unknown  joys.  Again  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  holy  day  I  sought  out  the 
good  Father  Celeste  and  asked  that  he 
would  today  administer  to  me  the  vows 
of  the  church,  but  he  bade  me  wait  and 
try  my  heart  further.  I  fear  the  father 
doth  but  little  understand  the  longings 
and  the  impatience  of  the  heart  of  youtid. 

April  12,  1732. 
Today  I  did  for  the  first  time  have 
the  joy  of  hearing  the  young  Indian 
maiden  read  a  few  words  of  our  lan- 
guage She  is  indeed  a  wonderful  pupil, 
and  it  did  seem  to  me  that  the^vords  of 
our  speech  in  her  soft  voice  were  of  re- 
markable sweetness.  The  words  that  she 
read  were  of  but  simple  meaning,  but 
they  do  remain  in  my  memory  with  the 
music  of  her  voice  and  the  soft  look  of 
her  eye.  I  find  when  I  would  read  that 
it  is  her  face  and  her  smile  that  do 
speak  out  of  the  page,  and  it  doth  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  I 
should  so  hunger  for  the  conversion  of 
her  young  heart.  It  must  be  because 
that  I  see  the  great  influence  she  hath 
with  her  people  and  that  it  would  mean 
the  saving  of  a  whole  tribe. 

April  13,  1732. 

There  was  a  wind  today  and  a  heavy 

rain,  and  we  did  stay  in  the  shelter  of 

the  mission,  but  the  savages  came  not 

into  our  house  ^u|||^^jmdered  with  seem- 
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ing  jojousness  of  spirit  into  the  WBt 
woods.  I  know  not  if  it  is  that  my  heart 
is  wholly  nnregenerate  and  myself  nn- 
worthy  of  civilization  and  religion,  but 
I  did  find  myself  longing  to  steal  away 
from  my  duties  and  roam  with  them  in 
the  warm  and  gentle  rain.  I  do  find 
that  the  heart  is  a  strange  thing  and 
correspondeth  but  poorly  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  mind. 

I  am  filled  with  a  fear  that  the  good 
Father  Celeste  doth  know  me  better  than 
I,  myself,  and  doth  judge  me  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  church,  but  I  shall  with 
the  greater  energy  teach  my  heart  to 
cease  its  wandering  desires.  We  have 
another  day  of  rain  and  of  soft  gray 
clouds  that  do  seem  but  a  filmy  garment 
for  the  beauteous  earth,  and  I  long  to 
go  forth  and  follow  my  teaching  in  the 
budding  woods,  but  I  shall  curb  my  zeal 
and  try  to  accomplish  double  the  task 
that  has  been  set  to  me  today.  When 
much  study  and  thought  becomes  a 
weariness  to  a  wayward  mind  it  is  then 
that  much  labor  is  as  a  medicine.  There 
is  a  ta^  in  the  carving  of  wood  in  our 
chapel  that  has  been  set  to  me  because 
of  a  certain  skill  and  cunning  of  my 
hand  and  I  find  it  is  growing  in  great 
beauty  these  days.  Father  Celeste  has 
ever  taught  me  that  when  I  would  be 
other  than  I  am  or  long  to  roam  in  other 
places  and  seek  for  other  pleasures  a 
task  well  done  will  cure  the  sickness  of 
the  mind. 

April  14, 1732. 

It  still  doth  rain  and  I  fear  much  that 
the  smaU  foundation  of  learning  I  have 
given  to  my  strange  pupils  will  suffer 
for  idleness,  but  I  take  joy  that  my 
work  is  growing  into  a  loveliness  that  I 
knew  not  I  had  skill  to  make. 

AprQ  15, 1732. 
Today  had  been  another  day  of  rain 
and  I  have  worked  with  such  steadiness 
at  my  task  since  early  mom  that  I  am 
now  weary  in  body  and  mind. 

April  16, 1732. 
My  work  is  today  completed  on  the 
altar  and  the  good  fathers  did  praise 
me  much  for  my  skill  and  much  admire 
my  work;  Father  Celeste  also  expressed 
to  me  such  gratitude  and  pleasure  for 
my  work  that  my  heart  is  ever  tenderer 
toward  him.  For  myself,  though,  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  sadness  as  of  parting  with 


a  loved  friend  or  a  dear  companionship 
that  I  did  the  last  stroke  of  the  altar 
work  that  hath  taken  me  the  better  part 
of  a  year  to  complete.  The  task  has  been 
to  me  a  matter  of  much  interest  because 
it  was  of  a  most  intricate  and  beautiful 
pattern,  and  also  it  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  holy  joy  to  be  allowed  to  orna- 
ment the  altar  of  our  beloved  mission. 

I  think  I  can  not  longer  remain  away 
from  my  task  of  teaching  and  I  hope 
for  the  sunshine  with  the  morrow. 

April  17, 1732. 
Alas,  today  hath  been  another  day  of 
rain  and  soft  gray  clouds  and  I  have 
been,  without  my  work,  as  a  crippled 
man  without  his  crutch.  I  can  not  stay 
peacefully  indoors  without  a  work  of 
great  interest  with  which  to  stay  my 
mind  and  occupy  my  hand.  The  In- 
dians to  whom  the  slim  princess  belongs 
are.  still  roaming  the  flower  scented 
woods  and  have  not  come  back  into  the 
pueblo  save  when  it  is  dark. 

AprU  18,  1732. 

This  morning  I  arose  from  my  cot  in 
the  gray  dawn  and  seeing  the  Indians 
slipping  quietly,  almost  stealthily,  away 
from  the  pueblo,  I  dressed  myself  in 
great  haste  and  followed  them.  They 
did  make  me  most  kindly  welcome  among 
them,  and  the  slim  princess  did  give  me 
a  ravishing  smile  as  though  her  heart 
did  speak  with  my  own  witiiout  the  me- 
dium of  speech.  During  the  day's  wan- 
derings I  did  learn  much  from  them  of 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sharp  arrows 
which  they  make  to  be  so  deadly.  The 
day  was  to  me  so  full  ot  interest  that  I 
fear  I  lost  sight  of  my  mission  to  them 
and  that  they  did  profit  but  little  by  my 
presence.  Such  acts  on  my  part  do  bring 
to  my  spirit  the  greatest  discouragement. 
I  fear  much  that  I  shall  not  become  wor- 
thy of  holy  orders. 

April  19, 1732. 

The  day  was  bright  and  full  of  mel- 
low simshine  and  the  birds  did  sing  with 
marked  sweetness  and  all  the  tasks  of 
the  mission  went  on  as  before  the  rains. 
Only  this  disturbs  me  much — I  find  that 
I  can  not  teach  the  young  princess  as  I 
did.  She  seems  listless  and  of  a  strange 
languor,  and  when  I  look  upon  her  slen- 
der beauty  and  feel  that  she  suffers  with 
some  unknown  sorrow,  my  heart  is  so 
filled  with  a  desire  to  comfort  and  pro- 
tect her  poor  soul  that  I  am  filled  with 
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a  confusion  of  mind  that  I  can  not  com- 
bat. 

April  20, 1732. 
Tonight  the  glorious  moon  was  full 
and  I  did  walk  in  the  moonlight  by  the 
winding  river  with  the  beautiful  Indian 
princess.  Ah!  my  heart,  I  am  unfit  to 
dwell  within  the  sacred  walls  of  our  holy 
mission!  When  we  did  walk  together 
and  I  would  tell  her,  in  what  we  have 
in  common  of  the  words  of  speech,  that 
my  heart  did  go  out  to  her  in  sympathy 
for  her  sadness,  I  could  find  no  words 
that  would  speak  my  heart  and  I  did  so 
lose  my  self  that  I  laid  my  arm  about 
her  waist  and  would  have  kissed  her 
flower-like  lips,  but  that  she  laid  her 
warm  brown  hand  upon  my  own  and  did 
restrain  me.  Then  she  did  tell  me  with 
much  sadness  that  we  are  of  a  different 
race  and  that  her  people  expect  much 
of  her  and  that  she  must  go  away.  We 
have  not  many  words  of  speech,  but  I 
did  understand  well  the  sadness  of  her 
dark  eye  and  the  wistful  smile  of  her 
face  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  soft  heav- 
ings  of  her  swelling  breast,  and  I  did  for 
one  ravishing  moment  hold  her  slim 
brown  body  as  my  own  and  again  would 
have  kissed  her  but  that  she  restrained 
me.  Ah,  unworthy  I !  My  heart  is  filled 
with  longing  and  confusion  and  my 
spirit  knows  no  rest  for  the  fever  of  de- 
sire that  dwells  in  my  body. 

April  21,  1732. 

I  do  not  believe  that  she  has  told  her 
people  of  our  strange  meeting,  for  they 
came  as  usual  today  to  be  taught  and  she 
among  them.  I  did  make  but  a  poor  at- 
tempt to  teach,* but  she  did  listen  with 
great  earnestness  of  soul  and  did  learn 
with  great  readiness  all  the  words  of 
speech  that  I  did  set  for  her  task.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day  she  hath  kept 
close  with  her  people  and  hath  not  come 
near  me.  I  feel  with  a  great  shame  that 
she,  a  poor  heathen  girl,  hath  the  desires 
of  her  nature  the  better  controlled  than 
I  who  have  all  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing and  religion.  It  doth  seem  to  me 
that  the  language  of  the  heart  needeth 
not  words  of  speech,  and  that  to  savage 
and  tutored  mind  alike  doth  come 
great  passions  and  desires  that  can  not 
be  told  in  words. 

April  22,  1732. 

I  asked  today  to  be  excused  from  my 
duties  and  Father  Celeste  came  in  my 
cell  to  see  if  an  ailment  possessed  me. 


I  could  not  speak  my  heart  to  him  for 
shame  that  I  had  so  forgotten  my  plea 
for  the  holy  orders  of  the  church.  I  did 
spend  much  of  the  day  in  prayer  and  I 
have  fasted  the  whole  day,  but  the  fever 
of  desire  doth  but  the  more  possess  me. 

AprU  23,  1732. 
I  would  stay  away  from  my  work  and 
from  the  sight  of  the  slim  princess  and 
try  to  forget  the  memory  that  haunts  my 
heart,  but  that,  alas,  I  can  not  live  and 
know  that  she  is  near  and  see  her  not. 

April  24,  1732. 

Ah,  me!  I  am  lost  and  undone  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  place  I  fill !  I 
would  so  gladly  repent  me  of  my  weak- 
ness, but  that  I  can  not.  If  but  she  would 
lay  her  slim  brown  hand  in  my  own  and 
we  could  steal  away  together  I  should 
count  all  other  loss  as  gain.  I  am  un- 
worthy. 

April  25,  1732. 

Again  ^  day  of  prayer  and  fasting  and 
again  a  night  of  wild  desire. 

April  26,  1732. 
I  did  see  among  the  Indians  of  her 
tribe  today  some  sullen  looks  at  me  as 
though  I  had  sinned  against  their  tribe. 
I  do  not  believe  that  she  hath  told  them 
of  me,  but  they  are  a  shrewd  people  and 
my  heart  doth  not  hide  itself  well.  If 
they  do  kill  me  it  will  be  but  just  pun- 
ishment for  the  sins  of  my  soul  and  the 
presumption  of  my  mind  that  did  crave 
the  holy  orders  of  the  brotherhood. 

April  27,  1732. 

Today  I  have  remained  in  my  cell  and 
Father  Celeste  did  come  and  question 
me  of  my  strange  sadness,  but  when  I 
was  dumb  before  him  he  did  cease  to 
question  and  leave  me  to  my  sorrow. 
His  heart  is  most  kind  and  full  of  im- 
derstanding,  but  I  would  not  shame  him 
with  the  story  of  my  weakness.  I  did 
think  in  the  long  hours  of  the  night  that 
it  seemed  but  right  that  a  man  and  a 
maid  should  love  and  should  possess 
each  wholly  the  other,  and  that  little 
children  should  cling  to  their  hands  and 
stand  about  their  knees,  and  it  did  seem 
to  me  that  all  else  does  but  sin  against 
nature,  but  alas!  it  is  but  the  fever  of 
my  own  desire  that  doth  blind  the  work- 
ings of  my  mind. 

April  28,  1732. 

Today,  at  last,  my  spirit  hath  con- 
quered itself  enough  that  I  have  gone 
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calmly  on  with  my  duties  and  my  teach- 
ing. We  did  walk  alone  for  a  little 
wiiile  in  the  gathering  twilight  and  it 
did  seem  to  me  that  her  sadness  hath 
deepened.  I  walked  apart  from  her  and 
did  quell  my  rising  passion  to  but  hold 
her  once  again.  She  did  seem  to  me  a 
sacred  trust  to  cherish  and  protect  and 
I  did  feel  that  I  could  even  conquer  my 
own  spirit  rather  than  add  to  the  sorrow 
of  her.  The  sadness  of  love  doth  work 
strange  wonders  in  the  heart  of  youth. 

April  29,  1732. 
Today  I  sought  the  presence  of  the 
dear  princess  and  did  go  with  her  before 
her  father  and  make  full  confession  of 
my  great  love  for  her,  and  of  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  church  and  to  the  bonds  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  that  I  sought.  I 
spoke  much  in  the  wild  language  of  her 
people  that  I  have  learned  from  her  lips 
and  she  did  understand  it  all  and  en- 
lighten her  father  where  he  seemed  blind 
to  my  speech.  When  it  was  all  plain 
to  him  he  rose  up  sadly  and  took  her 
hand  in  his  and  stroked  her  head  gently 
and  spoke  strange  words  of  gentle  com- 
forting to  her.  He  did  not  look  upon 
me,  but  I  understood  from  her  that  he 
bore  me  no  malice  and  likewise  no  love — 
it  was  for  her  that  all  his  love  over- 
flowed, as,  alas,  does  my  Own. 

April  30,  1732. 

This  morning  from  my  window  I  saw 
the  gentle  princess  and  her  people  quiet- 
ly steal  away  from  our  pueblo,  and  a 
deep  sorrow  in  my  heart  did  say  to  me 
that  they  return  no  more.  I  restrained 
myself  with  effort  that  I  did  not  cry 
out  in  pain  or  leap  to  the  ground  and 
follow  wildly  after  her. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  sought  out 
Father  Celeste  and  did  make  with  bitter 
sorrow  a  full  confession  to  him  of  all 
the  waywardness  of  my  heart. 

He  did  listen  to  me  with  tender  re- 
gard, and  when  I  begged  him  at  the 
last  to  grant  me  the  holy  orders  as  a 
stay  to  my  steps  and  a  guard  to  my 
wayward  heart,  he  did  steadily  refuse. 

**No,  my  son,"  he  did  answer,  **it  is 
not.that  you  are  wholly  unworthy,  as  you 
say,  but  that  the  orders  are  not  to  be 
given  as  a  guard  and  a  bondage,  but  to 
be  taken  joyfully  for  the  service  of  the 
Master.  Not  all  can  bear  the  yoke,  but 
all  are  God's  children  and  the  church  is 
the  tender  mother  of  all.  The  church 
is  not  a  master,  but  a  friend,  and  is  not 


cruel  to  her  own.  You  have  not  sinned, 
my  son,  that  you  have  heard  the  call  of 
the  heart  out  of  the  depths  of  the  un- 
known. For  this  I  bade  you  wait.  The 
heart  beats  strong  within  yotir  youthful 
body.  It  is  not  good  for  you  that  it  call 
in  vain  for  the  heart  that  is  its  own. 
It  is  good  for  you  that  you  live 
not  alone  as  I,  but  that  little  chil- 
dren should  cling  about  your  knee  with 
their  sweet  promise  of  perpetual  life  to 
the  seed  of  your  race.  Go,  my  son,  and 
follow  the  princess  of  your  heart's  de- 
sire, and  take  my  blessing  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  holy  church  with  you  ever  as 
an  omen  of  joy.  She  can  not  be  far  in 
the  lead  and  I  know  that  the  wings  of 
desire  will  speed  you  on  your  way.  Go 
with  her  and  be  of  her  people  or  bring 
her  to  be  of  our  people,  as  you  will,  and 
she  will,  but  in  either  case  the  blessing 
is  yours.'' 

With  that  he  did  lay  a  kiss  upon  my 
unworthy  head  and  bid  me  go  at  once 
and  take  with  me  what  I  would  for  my 
journey.  I  needed  not  a  second  bidding, 
for  my  heart  that  had  so  lately  beat  with 
such  heaviness,  did  dance  for  joy.  I 
did  overtake  the  tribe  and  tonight  she  is 
my  own.  I  can  not  say  more — ^words  fail 
me — and  I  did  but  put  down  this  last 
page  because  I  feared  that  I  should  for- 
get to  write  of  my  heart  again  soon.  I 
have  no  heart,  it  has  gone  out  from  me 
to  her,  and  I  shall  possess  her  as  my 
other  self — ^her  smile  for  me — ^her  hand 
in  mine — ^her  breathing  body  soft  and 

warm  against  my  own. 

•        ••••• 

No  more  entries  follow  for  many  days 
and  then  only  a  few  tribal  signs  and 
notes  of  historical  dates,  all  seeming  to 
show  clearly  that  he  followed  the  tribe, 
making  no  effort  to  return  to  his  people. 

Still  later  a  few  scattering  entries 
show  that  he  had  risen  to  be  chief  of  the 
tribe  and  in  among  the  notes  of  tribal 
doings  I  found  traced  in  a  delicate  style 
of  art  some  figures  of  beautiful  little 
brown  children  at  various  Indian  sports. 

Still  later  an  entry  was  made  from  the 
old  mission  headquarters,  but  again  the 
full  name  was  erased  and  blotted  and 
the  final  pages  of  the  journal  were  torn 
away.  What  became  of  the  strange 
couple  can  never  be  known  unless  the 
missing  leaves  should  later  be  found, 
but  it  matters  not.  for  youth  and  love 
are  immortal  and  they  alone  are  of  per- 
petual interest. 
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Ring  outi  Ring  out!   Ye  Christmas  bells 

From  Southland  spires; 
Your  clanging  notes  of  joy  foretells 

In  thrilbng  choirs. 
What«  'tho  thy  season  brings  the  chilly 
The  blustry  wind  from  Northern  hill. 

Our  hearts  are  warm;  our  bosoms  thriD 
With  the  words  of  Jesus, 

^Teace,  be  stiL" 


Be  still  in  all  that  tends  to  strife 

This  Christmas  morn; 
Remember  the  boon  that  came  to  life 

When  Christ  was  bom. 
And  if  the  year,  now  fleeting  fast, 
Has  o'er  your  path  a  shadow  cast. 

Remember,  you  may  win  at  lastl 
The  Savior's  word 

Thou  ever  hast 
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ListenI   The  children  in  their  merry  glee 

The  welkin  rencL 
Rapturous  each,  in  high  and  low  degree. 

At  sorrows  end. 
Be  not  too  bounteous  in  your  wealth. 
Flaunt  not  the  measure  of  your  pelf. 

Befriend  the  poor  with  kindly  stealth; 
This  Christmas  mom 

Forget  thyself. 


OOOV 


Down  through  centuries  of  unselfish  thought 

This  blessing  came; 
On  and  on,  till  time  is  brought  to  naught. 

It  will  remain: 
Peace,  Good  WiD  and  Sweet  Content, 
A  cluster,  indeed,  from  Heaven  sent 

To  take  the  place  of  sad  lament 
Till  aD's  with  Cod, 

'nil  grief  is  spent 


So  let  your  thought  of  Christmas  be 

With  every  year; 
And,  as  you  think,  so  let  your  act  be  free 

To  dry  some  tear. 
The  orphan  nveloomes  Christmas  day. 
Aye,  greets  it  with  a  heart  as  gay 

As  the  proudest  sdon  of  riches  may 
When  oU  Kris  Kringle 

Comes  his  way. 
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SHOP  TALK 


THE    EDITOR'S    PERSONAL    CHAT    WITH    READERS 


THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  will  open  the  new  year  with  a  particu- 
larly good  number — a  number  filled  with  a  variety  of  articles 
bearing  on  the  history  and  development  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
some  choice  fiction  and  some  interesting  department  matter. 

The  magazine  is  now  in  its  fourth  year  and  each  month  the  possi- 
bilities of  building  a  great  publication  in  the  Southwest  become  more 
pronounced — ^possibilities  that  will  make  The  Texas  Maqazinb  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  country,  the  means  of  bearing  to  every  comer  of 
the  world  the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  prosperity  with  which  the  State 
is  alive.  It  is  to  this  end  we  are  building,  and,  we  hope,  building  well. 

There  has  been  no  event  of  more  importance  in  years  than  the 
opening  of  the  Rice  Institute,  Texas'  great  endowed  institution  of 
learning,  which  will  one  day  rank  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 
Bex.Dunbar  Frazier,  editor  of  The  Tangent,  and  keen  observer  of  the 
events  of  South  Texas,  will  next  month  tell  of  the  Institute,  its  open- 
ing, and  its  purposes.  The  article  will  be  embellished  with  photographs 
taken  especially  for  the  magazine. 

**0h,  What  Is  a  Railroad  Rate?"  may  suggest  the  humorous,  but 
it  deals  with  a  pertinent  subject — deals  with  it  from  a  common  sense 
viewpoint,  and  in  a  way  the  lay  mind  can  easily  comprehend.  David 
C.  McCaleb,  the  well-known  special  writer,  is  responsible  for  the  arti- 
cle, which  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  ever  done. 

** Colonel  Ashbel  Smith''  is  the  title  given  by  Miss  Julia  Beazley 
to  her  latest  historical  article  which  deals  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant characters  in  Texas  history.  Colonel  Smith  was  physician,  orator, 
writer,  soldier,  scholar,  philosopher,  statesman,  and,  incidentally,  a 
scientific  boxer,  and  his  career  was  one  of  adventure  and  interest.  One 
of  the  best  Texas  history  articles  The  Texas  Magazine  has  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Other  articles  will  include,  '*0n  the  Trail  of  a  Catastrophe,"  by 
J.  A.  Udden;  **The  Story  of  Texas  Mesquite,''  by  Marguerite  Rout- 
ledge;  and  ** Catching  Tarpon  on  the  Texas  Coast,"  by  Gkorge  Wesley 
Benn. 

In  the  way  of  fiction,  we  will  have  **The  Two  Candidates,"  by 
that  master-fictionist,  Harold  MacGrath,  whose  new  book  **The  Place 
of  Honeymoons,"  is  already  numbered  among  the  best  sellers;  **Daid 
Man's  Tree,"  an  absorbing  story  of  the  South,  by  William  Harper 
Dean,"  and  an  unusually  large  installment  of  **The  Rising  of  the  Lone 
Star,"  which  is  approaching  its  end. 

Matter  in  the  theatrical,  book  and  development  sections  will  be 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  the  poetical  end  of  the  number  will  be 
cared  for  by  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  Jake  H.  Harrison,  William  Harper 
Dean  and  others. 

— Harry  Van  Dbmark. 
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TEXAS  DEVELOPMENT 


Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


Sinton,  San  Patricio  County,  cele- 
brated recently  the  completion  of  a  mod- 
em and  np-to-date  electric  light  and  ice 
making  plant. 

The  Beeville  opera  house  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  modem  hotel.  The  plans 
contemplate  the  addition  of  another 
story — making  four — and  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000. 


value  per  head  in  the  entire  State  is 
$54.02. 


In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
rapidly  increasing  trade  the  Victoria 
Sfiiife  &  Lock  Company  will  double  the 
capacity  of  their  plant.  These  people 
make  an  asbestos  lined  safe  that  they 
guarantee  to  be  absolutely  fireproof. 
They  also  turn  out  burglar  proof  work. 


The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  hotel  to  be  erected 
at  Waxahaohie.  Work  will  commence  at 
once.  The  building  will  be  four  stories 
and  will  cost  $100,000. 


In  order  to  handle  the  bumper  cotton 
crpp  in  the  Bishop  country  four  70-saw 
gin  stands  were  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Bishop  Cotton  Gin  Company. 
This  addition  makes  the  Bishop  plant 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  section  of  the 
State. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  soil  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
Cuero,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  other 
methods  of  enriching  the  ground,  the 
banks  of  that  city  have  offered  to  lend 
money  to  the  farmers  in  this  section 
without  interest. 


According  to  the  1911  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  there 
were  1,698,296  head  of  horses  and  mules 
in  Texas  on  January  1,  1911,  and  their 
total  assessed  value  was  $91,742,117. 
This  is  a  decrease  under  1910  of  68,180 
in  the  number  of  head,  but  an  increase 
in  value  of  $7,368,553,  or  8^/2  per  cent. 
Dallas  County  leads  in  number  of 
horses  and  mules,  having  24,639  head, 
valued  at  $1,385,720.  Horses  and  mules 
are  assessed  at  $56.24  per  head  in  Dal- 
las County,  while  the  average  assessed 


The  Young  Men's  Progressive  League 
of  Beeville  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  raising  of  broom  com  and  has  of- 
fered suitable  prizes  for  the  best  sample 
of  that  product  raised  in  Bee  County. 
Over  5000  acres  of  land  have  been  given 
to  the  raising  of  broom  com  in  this  coun- 

^"  -o- 

The  Corsicana  Petroleum  Company 
has  brought  in  a  new  well  at  Burk- 
bumett,  in  Wichita  County,  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  spouted  150.  feet  above 
the  derrick.  This  strike  opens  up  a  new 
field  in  this  territory,  making  the  third 
one  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of 
Wichita  Palls. 

Texas  produced  2,850,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  1911,  with  a  total  farm  value 
of  $3,591,000,  or  $1.26  per  bushel,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was 
292,737,000  bushels,  with  a  farm  value 
of  $233,778,000,  or  79.9  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  announces  that  over  forty 
proposals  have  been  received  from  dif- 
ferent locations  to  establish  fish  hatch- 
eries, but  that  no  definite  announcement 
of  selections  would  be  made  public  un- 
til after  the  coming  election.     Among 
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the  most  prominent  cities  to  file  applica- 
tions with  the  department  are  San  An- 
gelo  and  Cuero. 

The  Texarkana  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation,  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to 
ship  only  the  pick  of  this  season's  peach 
crop  and  at  the  same  time  demand  a 
price  of  50  cents  per  bushel.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  organization  has  gone  to 
Northern  points  to  inspect  the  markets 
and  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  about 
thirty-five  cars  of  peaches  which  will  be 
shipped  the  15th. 

Chicago,  HI. — ^Reports  have  reached 
this  city  of  the  discovery  of  extensive 
asbestos  deposits  near  Llano,  Texas,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  entire  world.  It 
is  understood  that  the  field  will  be  de- 
veloped by  a  local  manufacturer  of  as- 
bestos goods,  who  has  had  a  crew  of  ex- 
perts investigating  the  deposits.  The 
present  production  of  this  product  is 
controlled  by  a  Canadian  firm,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  production  is  con- 
fined to  mines  near  Quebec. 


Local  representatives  of  Eastern  miUs 
have  completed  the  purchase  of  about 
4,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  now 
being  ahipped  by  way  of  Galveston.  It 
will  require  160  ears  to  transport  the 
wool  to  Galveston  and  it  is  expected  the 
entire  lot  will  be  shipped  on  one  steamer, 
which  will  make  the  largest  cargo  of  this 
kind  to  ever  leave  Texas.  The  wool  pur- 
chases here  represent  an  outlay  of  ap- 
proximately $640,000,  which  is  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  Texas  output. 


The  1911  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Public  Accounts  is  just  off  the  press 
and  shows  the  total  valuation  of  all  prop- 
erty in  Texas  to  be  $2,515,632,745, 
which  is  an  increase  over  1910  of  $128,- 
677,447,  or  5  per  cent.  The  largest  as- 
sessment of  property  is  in  Harris  Coun- 
ty, where  the  total  valuation  is  $121,- 
158,000,  while  the  smallest  assessment  oc- 
curs in  Bailey  County,  where  the  tott^ 
valuation  is  only  $239,000.  Land  in 
Harris  County  is  valued  at  $21.^  per 
acre  and  at  $4.40  in  Bailey  County. 


CORRECTING  THE  OVERSIGHT  . 

He  had  had  the  very  best  of  attention  from  the  waiter,  as  it  was  Christmas 
Eve  and  tips  were  usually  pretty  large  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  meal  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and 
remarked : 

**So,  tomorrow  is  Christmas,  eht" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  estimating  that  his  tip  would  be  at  least  a  dollar. 

**The  day  we  should  feel  kindly  toward  all." 

''Yes,  sir." 

''And  help  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"We  should  be  generous  on  Christmas,  you  know." 

"Yes,  sir;  we  should  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  now  estimating  that  the  tip 
would  be  two  dollars. 

"We  should  forgive  our  enemies." 

"We  should,  sir." 

"We  should  cheerfully  put  your  hands  in  our  pockets  and " 

"Right,  sir;  that's  what  I've  always  said,  sir." 

"No  one  should  be  stingy  at  Christmastime,  waiter.*' 

"Oh,  no,  sir;  no  indeed,  sir." 

The  man  who  had  just  dined  said  no  more  for  a  few  moments.  Finally  he  arose 
and,  after  he  had  been  helped  on  with  his  overcoat,  started  for  the  door.  But  the 
waiter  stopped  him  with:  1 

"Haven't  you  forgotten  something,  sirf" 

"Let  me  see.  By  Jove,  but  so  I  have.  A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  waiter — a 
Merry  Christmas." 

And  before  the  waiter  could  get  over  his  astonishment  the  man  had  disap- 
peared. 
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Resting  and  Forgetting 

By  JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 


I  don't  know  if  I'm  longin'  for  the  vim  I  had  o'  yore» 

Or  if  I  like  the  laziness  that's  got  me  now  the  more; 

I  used  to  romp  from  morn  till  night  and  climb  the  highest  hills. 

Walk  five  miles  to  go  swimmin'  or  wade  in  the  woodland  rills; 

I  used  to  climb  the  tallest  trees,  keep  on  the  go  all  day. 

And  used  to  grieve  that  day  should  go  and  put  an  end  to  play; 

I  must  have  had  the  grandest  time,  I  must  have  been  inspired. 

But  it's  a  dnch  when  night  c€une  down  it  must  have  found  me  tired. 

I  see  the  boys  hike  past  the  house,  eJl  bound  for  out  of  town. 
And  know  they  won't  come  back  until  the  sun  is  going  down; 
I  know  they'll  race  and  romp  eJl  day  the  way  I  used  to  race. 
But  my  big  rocker  on  the  porch  is  such  a  cozy  place 
That  while  I  feel  I  ought  to  want  to  climb  the  hills  and  trees. 
And  chase  the  butterflies,  and  throw  my  hat  at  honey  bees, 
I  can  not  help  but  have  a  hunch  my  eeisy  chair  is  best. 
And  it  seems  good  to  just  lie  back  in  it  and  take  a  rest. 

I'm  old  enough  to  like  a  rest,  they're  young  enough  to  climb; 

In  youth  the  world  is  big  and  new  and  calling  eJl  the  time. 

There's  birds  and  bees  and  streams  and  trees,  and  now  and  then  a 

midd. 
But  when  you're  old  an  eeisy  chair  set  in  a  bit  of  shade 
With  a  good  book's  a  coaxy  thing,  and  calls,  and  caUs,  and  calls 
More  than  the  country  highways  or  the  woodlemd  waterfeJls; 
And  maids  are  in  the  long  ago,  sometimes  we  see  them  yet — 
It's  good  to  doze  away  sometimes  in  order  to  forget. 

In  order  to  forget  the  days  and  ways  of  long  ago. 

In  order  to  forget  a  little  girl  we  used  to  know. 

In  order  to  forget  a  road  that  wound  away  from  town. 

In  order  to  forget  a  lane  that  wound  around  and  down 

A  wooded  hill  we  used  to  know,  a  tree  where  once  of  old 

We  carved  two  hearts  and  names  the  while  a  lass  with  locks  of  gold 

Stood  by  and  smiled.  It's  best  to  look  where  the  path  winds  before — 

Than  to  look  back,  for  no  road  goes  to  ways  we  knew  of  yore. 
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-WHATr    SHE  CRIED.    "DO  YOU  MEAN  TO  TELL  ME  YOU  DO 
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*Tk«  Two  G«ndiaatM.** 
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THE 
TWO  CANDIDATES 


BY  HAROLD  MacGRATH 

Aaikor  of  **Tk«  Carpet  From  Bagdad**  **Tka  Gooaa  Girl,**  Clc. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  WILL  GRCFE 


TO  begin  with,  I  am  going  to  call 
things  by  their  real  names.  At 
first  glance  this  statement  will 
give  you  a  shiver  of  terror,  that  is,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  maiden  lady  or  a 
gentleman  with  reversible  cuffs.  But 
your  shivers  will  be  without  reason. 
Prue  may  read,  and  modest  Prue's 
mamma;  for  it  isn't  going  to  be  a 
naughty  story;  on  the  contrary,  grand- 
ma's spring  medicines  are  less  harmless. 
Yet  there  is  a  parable  to  expound  and  a 
moral  to  point  out;  but  I  shall  leave 
these  to  your  own  discernment. 

It  has  always  appealed  to  me  as  rather 
a  silly  custom  on  a  story-teller's  part  to 
invent  names  for  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  United  States ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  going  to  call  a  Democrat  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican  a  Republi- 
can, because  these  titles  are  not  so  hal- 
lowed in  our  time  as  to  be  disguised  in 
print  and  uttered  in  a  bated  breath. 
There  is  fortunately  no  lese-niajeste  in 
America. 

Men  inclined  toward  the  evil  side  of 


power  will  be  found  in  all  parties,  and 
always  have  been.  Unlike  society,  the 
middle  class  in  politics  usually  contains 
all  the  evil  elements.  In  politics  the  citi- 
zen becomes  the  lowest  order,  and  the 
statesman  the  highest ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  race,  these  are 
largely  honest  and  incorruptible.  When 
these  become  disintegrated,  a  republic 
falls. 

Being  a  journalist  and  a  philosopher, 
I  look  upon  both  parties  with  tolerant 
contempt.  The  very  nearness  of  some 
things  disillusions  us ;  and  I  have  found 
that  only  one  illusion  remains  to  the 
newspaper  man,  and  that  is  that  some 
day  he  '11  get  out  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. I  vote  as  I  please,  though  the  fam- 
ily does  not  know  this.  The  mother  is 
a  Republican  and  so  is  the  grandmother ; 
and,  loving  peace  in  the  house,  I  dub 
myself  a  Republican  till  that  moment 
when  I  enter  the  voting  booth.  -Then  I 
become  an  individual  who  votes  as  his 
common  sense  directs. 

The  influence  of  woman  in  politics  is 
no  inconsiderable  matter.  The  great 
statesman  may  flatter  himself  that  his 
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greatness  is  due  to  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers; but  his  destiny  is  often  decided  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Why  four-fifths  of 
the  women  lean  toward  Republicanism 
is  something  no  mere  historian  can  an- 
alyze. 

In  my  town  polities  had  an  evil  odor. 
For  six  years  a  Democrat  had  been 
mayor,  and  for  six  years  the  town  had 
been  plundered.  For  six  years  the  Re- 
publicans had  striven,  with  might  and 
main,  to  regain  the  power  . 
and  the  right  to  plunder.  It  did  not 
matter  which  party  ruled,  graft  (let  us 
omit  the  quotation  marks)  was  the 
tocsin.  The  citizens  were  robbed,  openly 
or  covertly,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  party  in  office.  There  was  no  inde- 
pendent paper  in  town;  so,  from  one 
month's  end  to  another  it  was  leaded 
editorial  vituperation.  Then  Caliban  re- 
volted. An  independent  party  was  about 
to  be  formed. 

The  two  bosses,  however,  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  They  immediately  hustled 
around  and  secured  as  candidates  for 
the  mayoralty  two  prominent  young 
men  whose  honesty  and  integrity  were 
unimpeachable.  Caliban,  as  is  his  habit, 
sheathed  his  sword  and  went  back  to  his 
bench,  his  desk,  or  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion was. 

On  the  Republican  side  they  nominat- 
ed a  rich  young  club  man.  Now,  as  you 
will  readily  agree^  it  is  always  written 
large  on  the  political  banner  that  a  man 
who  is  rich  has  no  incentive  to  become 
a  grafter.  The  public  is  ever  willing  to 
trust  its  funds  to  a  millionaire.  The 
Democrats,  with  equal  cunning,  brought 
forward  a  brilliant  young  attorney, 
whose  income  was  rather  moderate  but 
whose  ability  and  promise  were  great. 
The  Democratic  organs  hailed  his  nomi- 
nation with  delight. 

''We  want  one  of  the  people  to  repre- 
sent us,  not  one  of  the  privileged  class. ' ' 
You  see,  there  happened  to  be  no  rich 
young  Democrat  available. 

These  two  candidates  were  close  per- 
sonal friends.  They  had  been  chums 
from  boyhood  and  had  been  graduated 
from  the  same  college.  They  belonged 
to  the  same  clubs,  and  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  horsemen  in  town. 
As  to  social  prominence,  neither  had  any 
advantage  over  the  other,  save  in  the 
eyes  of  matrons  who  possessed  marriage- 
able     (and     extravagant)      daughters. 


Williard,.  the  Republican  nominee,  was 
a  handsome  chap,  liberal  minded  and 
generous  hearted,  without  a  personal 
enemy  in  the  world.  I  recollect  only  one 
fault:  he  loved  the  world  a  little  too 
well.  The  opposition  organs,  during  the 
heat  of  the  campaign,  dropped  vague 
hints  regarding  dinners  to  singers  and 
actresses  and  large  stakes  in  poker 
games.  Newcomb,  his  opponent,  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  had  a  fine,  clean-cut, 
manly  face,  an  intrepid  eye,  a  resolute 
mouth,  and  a  tremendous  ambition.  He 
lived  well  within  his  income,  the  highest 
recommendation  that  may  be  paid  to  a 
young  man  of  these  days. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  fight  with 
all  the  ardor  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable;  whereas  Williard  was  content 
to  let  the  machine  direct  his  movements. 
The  truth  is,  Williard  was  indifferent 
whether  he  became  mayor  or  not.  To 
him  the  conflict  was  a  diversion,  a  new 
fish  to  Lucullus;  and  when  the  Demo- 
cratic organs  wrote  scathing  editorials 
about  what  they  termed  his  profligate 
career,  he  would  laugh  and  exhibit  the 
articles  at  the  club.  It  was  all  a  huge 
joke.  He  made  very  few  speeches,  and 
at  no  time  could  he  be  forced  into  the 
foreign  districts.  He  complained  that 
his  olfactory  nerve  was  too  .delicately 
educated.  The  leaders  swallowed  their 
rancor;  there  was  nothing  else  for  them 
to  do.  In  Williard 's  very  lack  of  ambi- 
tion lay  his  strength.  Povertj^  would 
have  made  a  great  man  out  of  him ;  but 
riches  have  a  peculiar  way  of  numbing 
the  appreciation  of  the  greater  and  sim- 
pler things  in  life. 

Newcomb  went  everywhere ;  the  Poles 
hurrahed  for  him,  the  Germans,  the 
Irish,  the  Huns  and  the  Italians.  And 
he  made  no  promises  which  he  did  not 
honestly  intend  to  fulfill.  To  him  the 
fight  meant  everything;  it  meant  fame 
and  honor,  a  comfortable  addition  to  his 
income,  and  Washington  as  a  finality. 
He  would  purify  the  Democrats  while 
he  annihilated  the  pretensions  of  the  Re- 
publicans. He  was  what  historians  call 
an  active  dreamer,  a  man  who  dreams 
and  then  goes  forth  to  accomplish  things. 
His  personality  was  engaging. 

Besides  all  this  (for  the  secret  must 
be  told)  Newcomb  was  in  love  and  wished 
to  have  all  these  things  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  his  beloved,  even  if  she  returned 
them.    You  will  regularly  find^ttf^  be 
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true  that  the  single  man  is  far  more  am- 
bitious than  his  married  brother.  The 
latter  invariably  turns  over  the  contract 
to  his  wife. 

Williard  was  deeply  in  love,  too,  with 
Senator  (Gordon's  lovely  daughter,  and 
Senator  Gordon  was  that  mysterious 
power  which  directed  the  Republican 
forces  in  his  section  of  the  state.  So 
you  may  readily  believe  that  Newcomb 
was  forced  to  put  up  a  better  fight  than 
Williard,  who  stood  high  in  Senator 
(Jordon's  favor.  The  girl  and  the  two 
young  men  had  been  friends  since  child- 
hood, and  nobody  knew  whether  she 
cared  for  either  of  them  in  the  way  they 
desired.  Everybody  in  town,  who  was 
anybody,  understood  the  situation;  and 
everybody  felt  confident  that  Williard 
was  most  likely  to  win.  The  girl  never 
said  anything,  even  to  her  intimate 
friends;  but  when  the  subject  was 
brought  up,  she  smiled  in  a  way  that  dis- 
missed it. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  J;he  municipal  campaign. 
There  have  been  like  situations  in  any 
niunber  of  cities  which  boast  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more; 
perhaps  in  your  town,  and  yours,  and 
yours.  That  bugaboo  of  the  politician, 
reform,  brings  around  this  phenomenon 
about  once  in  every  eight  years.  For 
a  while  the  wicked  ones  promise  to  be 
good,  and  you  will  admit  that  that  helps. 

It  was  amusing  to  follow  the  newspa- 
pers. They  vilified  each  other,  ripped 
to  shreds  the  character  of  each  candi- 
date, recalled  boyhood  escapades  and 
magnified  them  into  frightful  crimes, 
and  declared  in  turn  that  the  opposition 
boss  should  land  in  the  penitentiary  if 
it  took  all  the  type  in  the  composing 
rooms  to  do  it.  What  always  strikes  me 
as  odd  is  that,  laughter-loving  people 
that  we  are,  nobody  laughs  during  these 
foolish  periods.  Instead,  everybody 
goes  about,  straining  his  conscience  and 
warping  his  common  sense  into  believing 
these  flimsy  campaign  lies,  these  out- 
rageous political  roorbacks. 

When  Williard  and  Newcomb  met  at 
the  club,  at  the  Saturday  night  lunch- 
eons, they  avoided  each  other  tactfully, 
each  secretly  longing  to  grasp  the  other's 
hand  and  say:  ** Don't  believe  a  word 
of  it,  old  boy;  it's  all  tommy-rot."  But 
policy  held  them  at  arm 's  length.  What 
would  the  voters  sav  if  thev  heard  that 


their  respective  candidates  were  hobnob- 
bing at  a  private  clubt  Newcomb  played 
billiards  in  the  basement  while  Williard 
played  a  rubber  at  whist  up  stairs ;  and 
the  Saturday  rides  out  to  the  country 
club  became  obsolete.  Only  a  few  cynics 
saw  the  droll  side  of  the  situation;  and 
they  were  confident  that  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over  the  friendship  would  be 
renewed  all  the  more  strongly  for  the 
tension. 

One  night,  some  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, Williard  dined  alone  with  the  sen- 
ator at  the  Gordon  home.  Betty  Gordon 
was  dining  elsewhere.  With  the  cognac 
and  cigars,  the  senator  drew  out  a  slip 
of  paper,  scrutinized  it  for  a  space,  then 
handed  it  to  his  protege. 

**  That's  the  slate.  How  do  you  like 
itt" 

Williard  ran  his  glance  up  and  down 
the  columns.    Once  he  frowned. 

** What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  sen- 
ator shrewdly. 

'^I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  Matthews 
for  commissioner  of  public  works.  He's 
a  blackleg — ^there's  no  getting  around 
that.  He  practically  runs  that  faro- 
bank  above  his  down-town  saloon.  Can't 
you  put  some  one  else  in  his  placet" 

The  senator  flipped  the  ash  from  the 
end  of  his  cigar. 

**  Honestly,  my  boy,  I  agree  with  your 
objection ;  but  the  word  is  given,  and  if 
we  turn  him  down  now,  your  friend 
Newcomb  will  stand  a  pretty  fair  show 
of  being  the  next  mayor." 

'*You  might  get  a  worse  one,"  Wil- 
liard laughed.  *  *  Jack  is  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  world,"  loyally. 

**Not  a  bit  of  doubt;  but  politically," 
said  the  senator,  laughing,  **he  is  a  ras- 
cal, a  man  without  a  particle  of  charac- 
ter, and  all  that.  But  personally  speak- 
ing, I  would  that  this  town  had  more 
like  him.  Win  or  lose,  he  will  always  be 
welcome  in  this  house.  But  this  Mat- 
thews matter;  you  will  have  to  swallow 
him  or  be  swallowed." 

**He's  a  rascal." 

**  Perhaps  he  is.  Once  you  are  elected, 
however,  you  can  force  him  out,  and  be 
hanged  to  him.  Just  now  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous.  My  boy,  politics 
has  strange  bed-fellows,  as  the  saying 
goes.  These  men  are  necessary ;  to  fight 
them  is  to  cut  your  own  throat.  No  one 
knows  just  how  they  get  their  power; 
but  one  morning  you  .wm  wa^^f^ 
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find  them  menacing  you,  and  you  have 
to  placate  them  and  toss  them  sops/* 

**I  might  at  least  have  been  con- 
sulted/' 

**I  appreciated  your  antagonism  be- 
forehand. Politics  is  a  peculiar  busi- 
ness. A  man  must  fonn  about  himself 
a  shell  as  thick  as  a  turtle  s,  or  his  feel- 
ings are  going  to  be  hurt.  Now,  if  you 
would  like  to  change  any  of  these  smaller 
offices,  the  health  department  doesn't 
matter.    What  do  you  say  ? ' ' 

**0h,  if  Matthews  remains  on  the  slate, 
I  do  not  care  to  alter  the  rest  of  it.  But 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  get  rid  of  him  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.'' 

**Just  as  you  like." 

The  senator  smiled  covertly.  ^lat- 
thews  was  one  of  his  henchmen  in  the 
larger  matters  of  state.  His  name  had 
been  the  first  to  appear  on  the  slate,  and 
the  senator  was  determined  that  it 
should  remain  there.  Not  that  he  had 
any  liking  for  the  man ;  simply  he  was 
one  of  the  wheels  which  made  the  ma- 
chine run  smoothly.  The  senator  knew 
his  power  of  persuasion;  he  knew  Wil- 
liard's  easy-going  nature;  but  he  also 
knew  that  these  easy-going  persons  are 
terribly  stubborn  at  times.  He  was 
obliged  to  hold  on  to  Matthews.  The 
gubernatorial  campaign  was  looming  up 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  senator 
was  curious  to  learn  the  real  power  that 
went  with  the  seal  of  a  governor  of  a 
first-class  state. 

There  fell  an  intonuission  to  the  con- 
versation. Williard  smoked  thoughtful-  * 
ly.  He  recalled  the  years  during  which 
he  had  accepted  the  generous  hospitality 
of  this  house,  and  the  love  he  held  for 
the  host's  daughter.  Only  since  his  re- 
turn from  abroad  had  he  learned  the 
strength  of  his  sentiment.  Heretofore 
he  had  looked  upon  the  girl  as  a  sister, 
jolly,  talented,  a  fine  dancer,  a  daring 
rider,  a  good  comrade.  He  had  been  out 
of  the  country  for  three  years.  On  his 
return  he  had  found  Betty  Gordon  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  he  had  silently 
surrendered.  As  yet  he  had  said  noth- 
ing, but  he  knew  that  she  knew.  Yet 
he  always  saw  the  shadow  of  Newcomb, 
old  Jack  Newcomb.  Well,  let  the  best 
man  win  I 

'*I  can  find  a  way  to  dispose  of  Mat- 
thews," he  said  finally. 

**I  daresay." 

But    Williard   did   not   know   the   te- 


nacity with  which  some  men  cling  to  of- 
fice.   The  senator  did. 

Here  the  servant  ushered  in  two  lieu- 
tenants of  the  senator's.  One  was  an 
ex-consul  and  the  other  was  the  surveyor 
of  customs,  who  was  not  supposed  to 
dabble  in  local  politics. 

**  Everything  is  agreeable  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liard, ' '  the  senator  answered  in  reply  to 
the  questioning  look  of  his  subordinates. 

*  *  He  vows,  however,  that  he  will  shake 
Matthews  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the 
chance. ' ' 

The  new  arrivals  laughed. 

**We'll  put  you  through,  young  man," 
said  the  ex-consul;  **and  one  of  these 
fine  days  we  shall  send  you  to  France. 
That's  the  place  for  a  man  of  your  wit 
and  wealth." 

Williard  smiled  and  lighted  a  fresh 
cigar.  He  did  possess  the  reputation  of 
being  a  clever  wit,  and  in  his  secret  heart 
he  would  much  prefer  a  consulate  or  a 
secretaryship  at  the  French  embassy. 
He  thoroughly  detested  this  indiscrimi- 
nate hand-shaking  which  went  with  local 
politics. 

But  ^latthews  stuck  in  his  gorge,  and 
he  wondered  if  Newcomb  was  going 
through  any  like  ordeal,  and  if  Newcomb 
would  submit  so  readily.  . 
Why  the  deuce  didn  't  Betty  return  ?  It 
was  almost  nine  o'clock. 

Presently  her  sunny  countenance  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and  Williard 
dropped  his  cigar  joyfully  and  rose.  It 
was  worth  all  the  politics  in  the  world! 

** Gentlemen,  ycm  will  excuse  me,"  he 
.said. 

**Go  along!"  the  senator  cried  jovial- 
ly.   **AVe  can  spare  you." 

As  indeed  they  very  well  could! 

In  a  minute  Williard  was  in  the  mu- 
sic-room. 

*  *  I  really  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to 
shake  hands  with  you,  Dick,"  began  Bet- 
ty, tossing  her  hat  on  the  piano.  **You 
have  deceived  me  for  years." 

*  *  Deceived  you !  What  do  you  mean  1 ' ' 
mightily  disturbed. 

' '  Wait  a  moment. ' '  She  brought  forth 
a  paper.  *'Sit  down  in  front  of  me. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  court  of  inquiry, 
and  your  sins  shall  be  passed  in  review." 
He  obeyed  meekly.  **Now  listen,"  the 
girl  went  on,  mischief  in  her  eyes;  **this 
paper  says  horrid  things  about  you.  It 
claims  that  you  have  given  riotous  din- 
ners to  actresses  and  comic-opera  sing- 
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ers.  I  classify  them  because  I  do  not 
think  comic-opera  singers  are  actresses. ' ' 

**Rot !"  said  Williard,  crossing  his  legs 
and  eyeing  with  pleasure  the  .contour 
of  her  face.    ** Jolly  rot!'' 

'*You  mustn't  say  *  jolly'  in  this  coun- 
try; it's  English,  and  they'll  be  accus- 
ing you  of  it." 

'*Well,  bally  rot;  how  will  that  go?" 

*'That  isn't  very  pretty,  but  it  will 
pass.  Now,  to  proceed.  They  say  that 
your  private  life  is  profligate." 

**0h,  come  now,  Betty !"  laughing  dif- 
fidently. 

**They  say  that  you  gamble  at  poker 
and  win  and  lose  huge  sums." 

**Your  father  plays  poker  in  Wash- 
ington; I've  seen  him." 

*  *  He 's  not  on  trial ;  y^u  are.  Further- 
more," went  on  the  girl,  the  twinkle  go- 
ing from  her  eye,  leaving  it  searching 
yet  unfathomable,  *  *  this  editor  says  that 
that  you  are  only  a  dummy  in  this  game 
of  politics,  and  that  once  you  are  mayor, 
your  signature  will  be  all  that  will  be 
required  of  you.  That  is  to  say,  you  will 
be  nothing  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  brought  about  your  elec- 
tion." 

Williard  thought  of  Matthews,  and 
the  smile  on  his  lips  died. 

**Now,  Dick,  this  paper  says  that  it 
seeks  only  the  truth  of  things,  and  ad- 
mits that  you  possess  certain  engaging 
qualities.    What  am  I  to  believe?" 

**  Betty,  you  know  very  well  that 
they  '11  have  me  robbing  windows  before 
election."  He  was  growing  restless.  He 
felt  that  this  trial  wasn't  all  play.  **If 
you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Politics,  politics,  morning, 
noon  and  night  until  my  ears  ache ! " 

**0r  burn,"  suggested  the  girl.  '*The 
things  they  say  about  your  private  life- 
— I  don't  care  for  them.  I  know  that 
they  are  not  truths.  But  the  word  *  pup- 
pet' annoys  me."  She  laid  aside  the 
paper. 

'*Have  I  ever  acted  like  a  dummy, 
Betty?  In  justice  to  me,  have  I?"  He 
was  serious. 

**Not  in  ordinary  things." 

"No  one  has  ever  heard  that  I  broke 
a  promise." 

''No." 

**0r  that  I  was  cowardly." 

''No,  no!" 

"Well,  if  I  am  elected,  I  shall  fool 
certain  persons.  I  am  easy-going ;  I  con- 


fess to  that  impeachment;  but  I  have 
never  been  crossed  successfully." 

"They'll  know  how  to  accomplish 
their  ends  without  crossing  you.  That's 
a  part  of  the  politician 's  business. ' ' 

"  If  I  am  elected,  I H  study  ways  and 
means.  Hang  it,  I  wasn't  running  after 
office.  They  said  that  they  needed  me. 
As  a  property  owner  I  had  to  surrender. 
I  am  not  a  hypocrite;  I  never  was.  I 
can't  go  honestly  among  the  lower 
classes  and  tell  them  that  I  like  them, 
shake  their  grimy  hands,  hobnob  with 
them  at  caucuses  and  in  gloomy  halls.  I 
am  not  a  politician;  my  father  was  not 
before  me;  it  isn't  in  my  blood.  I 
haven't  the  necessary  ambition.  New- 
con]ib  's  grandfather  was  a  war  governor ; 
mine  was  a  planter  in  the  South.  Now, 
Newcomb  has  ambition  enough  to  carry 
him  to  the  presidency ;  and  I  hope  he  H 
get  it  some  day,  and  make  an  ambassador 
out  of  me.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  wasn't 
rich,  so  that  I  might  enjoy  life  as  some 
persons  do.  To  have  something  to  fight 
for  constantly!   I  am  spoiled." 

He  wheeled  his  chair  toward  the  fire 
and  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

"He's  very  handsome,"  thought  the 
girl ;  but  she  sighed. 


II 


That  same  evening  Newcomb  and  Mc- 
Dermott,  the  Democratic  leader,  met  by 
appointment  in  McDermott's  law  offi- 
ces. McDermott  was  a  wealthy  steel- 
manufacturer  who  had  held  various 
state  and  national  offices.  As  a  busi- 
ness man  his  policy  was  absolute  honesty. 
He  gave  liberal  wages,  met  his  men  per- 
sonally, and  adjusted  their  differences. 
There  were  as  many  Republicans  as 
Democrats  in  his  employ.  Politics  never 
entered  the  shop.  Every  dollar  in*  his 
business  had  been  honestly  earned.  He 
was  a  bom  leader,  kindly,  humorous,  in- 
telligent. But  once  he  put  on  his  silk 
hat  and  frock  coat,  a  metamorphosis, 
strange  and  incomprehensible,  took 
place.  He  became  altogether  a  different 
man;  cold,  purposeful,  determined,  bit- 
ter, tumbling  over  obstacles  without 
heart  or  conscience,  using  all  means  to 
gain  his  devious  ends;  scheming,  plot- 
ting, undermining  this  man  or  elevating 
that,  a  politician  in  every  sense  of  the 
word ;  cunning,  astute,  long-headed,  far- 
seeing.  He  was  not  suave  like  his  old 
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enemy,  the  senator;  he  was  blunt  be- 
cause he  knew  the  fullness  of  his  power. 
But  for  all  his  bluntness,  he  was,  when 
need  said  must,  a  diplomat  of  no  mean 
order.  If  he  brought  about  a  shady  elec- 
tion, he  had  the  courage  to  stand  by 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  respected 
and  detested  alike. 

The  present  incumbent  in  the  city 
hall  was  no  longer  of  use  to  him.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  harm  to  his 
power  would  come  about  in  case  the 
reform  movement  got  headway;  he 
might  even  be  dethroned.  So  his  gen- 
eral's eye  had  lighted  on  Newcomb,  as 
the  senator's  had  lighted  on  Williard; 
only  he  had  mistaken  his  man,  whereas 
the  senator  had  not. 

**My  boy,'*  he  began,  **I'm  going  to 
lecture  you." 

**Gh)  ahead,"  said  Newcomb.  **I  know 
what  the  trouble  is.  I  crossed  out  Mr. 
Murphy's  name  from  the  list  you  fixed 
up  for  my  inspection." 

**And  his  name  must  go  back,"  smil- 
ing. **  We  can't  afford  to  turn  him  down 
at  this  late  day." 

**I  can,"  said  the  protege  imperturba- 
bly  and  firmly. 

For  a  moment  their  glances  met  and 
clashed. 

**You  must  always  remember  the  wel- 
fare of  the  party,"  gently. 

**And  the  people,"  supplemented  the 
admonished  one. 

**0f  course,"  with  thin  lips.  '*But 
Murphy's  name  must  stand.  We  depend 
upon  lie  eighth  ward  to  elect  you,  and 
Murphy  holds  it  in  his  palm.  Your 
friend  Williard  will  be  forced  to  accept 
Matthews  for  the  same  reason.  It's  a 
game  of  chess,  but  a  great  game." 

** Matthews?  I  don't  believe  it.  Wil- 
liard would  not  speak  to  him  on  the 
street,  let  alone  put  him  on  the  ticket." 

**Wait  and  see." 

**He's  a  blackleg,  a  gambler,  worse 
than  Murphy." 

**And  what  is  your  grievance  against 
Murphy  t  He  has  always  served  the 
party  well." 

**Not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Murphy." 

**What  has  he  done?" 

**He  has  sold  his  vote  three  times  in 
the  common  council.  He  sold  it  once 
for  two  thousand  dollars  in  that  last 
pavement  deal.  I  have  been  rather 
observant.  Let  him  remain  alderman; 
I  can  not  see  my  way  clear  to  appoint 


him  to  a  position  in  the  city  hall." 

McDermott's  eyes  narrowed.  **Your 
accusations  are  grave.  If  Murphy  learns, 
he  may  make  you  prove  it." 

Newcomb  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  his  face  in  thoughtful  repose ; 
then  having  decided  to  pursue  a  certain 
course,  he  reached  into  a  pigeon-hole  of 
his  desk  and  selected  a  paper  which  he 
gave  to  McDermott.  The  latter  studied 
the  paper  carefully.  From  the  paper 
his  glance  traveled  to  the  face  of  the 
young  man  opposite  him.  He  wondered 
why  he  hadn't  taken  more  particular 
notice  of  the  cleft  chin  and  the  blue- 
gray  eyes.  Had  he  made  a  mistake? 
Was  the  young  fellow's  honesty  greater 
than  his  ambition?  McDermott  returned 
the  paper  without  comment. 

**Is  that  proof  enough?"  Newcomb 
asked,  a  bit  of  raillery  in  his  tones. 

"You  should  have  told  me  of  this 
long  ago." 

**I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  that  Mur- 
phy's name  would  turn  up.  You  can 
very  well  understand  that  I  can  not 
consider  this  man's  name  as  an  ap- 
pointee." 

**Why  hasn't  it  been  turned  over  to 
the  district  attorney?" 

**The  plaintiff  is  a  patient  man.  He 
left  it  to  me.  It  is  a  good  sword,  and 
I  may  have  to  hold  it  over  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's neck." 

McDermott  smiled. 

**The  Democratic  party  in  this  county 
needs  a  strong  tonic  in  the  nature  of  a 
clean  bill.  I  want  my  appointees  men 
of  high  standing;  I  want  them  honest; 
I  want  them  not  for  what  they  have 
done,  but  what  they  may  do." 

McDermott  smiled  again.  **I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  not  coming  to  you 
earlier.  There  is  a  great  future  for  a 
man  of  your  kidney,  Newcomb.  You 
have  a  genuine  talent  for  politics.  You 
possess  something  that  only  a  dozen  men 
in  a  hundred  thousand  possess,  a  tone. 
Words  are  empty  things  unless  they  are 
backed  by  a  tone.  Tone  holds  the  audi- 
tor, convinces  him,  directs  him  if  by 
chance  he  is  wavering.  You  are  a  bom 
orator.  Miller  retires  from  Congress 
next  year.  His  usefulness  in  Washing- 
ton has  passed.  How  would  you  like  to 
succeed  him?" 

Insidious  honey !  Newcomb  looked  out 
of  the  window.  Washington!  A  seat 
among  the  Seats  of  the  Mig^v_^/A  ^^^* 
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light  procession  was  passing  through  the 
street  below,  and  the  noise  of  the  fife 
and  drum  rose.  The  world's  applause; 
the  beating  of  hands,  the  yells  of  tri- 
umph, the  laudation  of  the  press — ^the 
world  holds  no  greater  thrill  than  this. 
Art  and  literature  stand  pale  beside  it. 
But  a  worm  gnawed  at  the  heart  of 
this  rose,  a  canker  ate  into  the  laurel. 
Newcomb  turned.  He  was  by  no  means 
guileless. 

**When  I  accepted  this  nomination,  I 
did  so  because  I  believed  that  the  party 
was  in  danger,  and  that,  if  elected,  I 
might  benefit  the  people.  I  have  re- 
mained silent;  I  have  spoken  but  little 
of  my  plans ;  I  have  made  few  promises. 
Mr.  McDermott,  I  am  determined,  first 
and  foremost,  to  be  mayor  in  all  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  refuse  to  be  a 
figure-head.  I  have  crossed  out  Mur- 
phy's name  because  he  is  a  dishonest 
citizen.  Yes,  I  am  ambitious;  but  I 
would  forego  Washington  rather  than 
reach  it  by  shaking  Murphy's  hand." 
The  blood  of  the  old  war-governor  tin- 
gled in  his  veins  at  that  moment. 

**It  must  be  replaced,"  quietly. 

**In  face  of  that  document?" 

'*In  spite  of  it." 

**!  refuse!" 

** Listen  to  reason,  ray  boy;  you  are 
young,  and  you  have  to  learn  that  in 
politics  there's  always  a  bitter  pill  with 
the  sweet.  To  elect  you  I  have  given 
my  word  to  Murphy  that  he  shall  have 
the  office." 

**You  may  send  Mr.  Murphy  to  me," 
said  Newcomb,  curtly.  **I'll  take  all  the 
blame." 

*'This  is  final?" 

'*It  is.  And  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  request  this  of  me." 

'* He  will  defeat  you." 

'*So  be  it." 

McDermott  was  exceedingly  angry, 
but  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  young 
man's  resoluteness  and  direct  honesty. 

**You  are  making  a  fatal  mistake.  I 
shall  make  an  enemy  of  the  man,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  you.  I  have 
a  great  deal  at  stake.  If  we  lose  the 
eighth,  we  lose  everything,  and  for  years 
to  come." 

''Perhaps.  One  dishonest  step  leads 
to  another,  and  if  I  should  sanction  this 
man,  I  should  not  hesitate  at  greater  dis- 
honesty. My  honesty  is  my  bread  and 
butter     .  .     and   my  conscience." 


** Corporations  have  no  souls;  politics 
has  no  conscience.  Williard     .      .      ." 

**My  name  is  Newcomb,"  abruptly. 
* '  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  can  not  per- 
mit myself  to  be  subjected  to  compari- 
sons. You  brought  about  my  present 
position  in  municipal  affairs." 

*'We  had  need  of  you,  and  still  need 
you,"  confessed  the  other  reluctantly. 
'*The  party  needs  new  blood." 

**You  are  a  clever  man,  Mr.  McDer- 
mott; you  are  a  leader;  let  me  appeal 
to  your  better  judgment.  Murphy  is  a 
blackguard,  and  he  would  be  in  any 
party,  in  any  country.  In  forcing  him 
on  me,  you  rob  me  of  my  self-respect." 

McDermott  shrugged.  **In  this  case 
he  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  success  of  the 
party  depends  upon  his  good  will.  Lis- 
ten. Will  you  find,  in  all  this  wide  land, 
a  ruling  municipality  that  is  incorrupt? 
Is  there  not  a  fly  in  the  ointment  which- 
ever way  ypu  look?  Is  not  dishonesty 
fought  with  dishonesty;  isn't  it  corrup- 
tion against  corruption?  Do  you  believe 
for  a  minute  that  you  can  bring  about 
this  revolution?  No,  my  lad;  no.  This 
is  a  workaday  world;  Utopia  is  dream- 
land. You  can  easily  keep  your  eye  on 
this  man.  If  he  makes  a  dishonest  move, 
you  can  find  it  in  your  power  to  re- 
move him  effectually.  But  I  swear  to 
you  that  he  is  absolutely  necessary." 

**Well,  I  will  assume  the  risk  of  his 
displeasure." 

**Show  him  your  document,  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  leaves  you  in  the  lurch  at 
the  poUs,  you'll  send  him  to  prison. 
That's  the  only  way  out."  McDermott 
thought  he  saw  light. 

**Make  a  blackmailer  of  myself? 
Hardly." 

*'I  am  sorry."  McDermott  rose.  **You 
are  digging  a  pit  for  a  very  bright  fu- 
ture." 

** Politically,  perhaps." 

**If  you  are  defeated,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible method  of  sending  you  to  Wash- 
ington in  Miller's  place.  You  must  have 
popularity  to  back  you.  I  have  observed 
that  you  are  a  very  ambitious  young 
man." 

**Not  so  ambitious  as  to  obscure  my 
sense  of  right." 

**I  like  your  pluck,  my  boy,  though 
it  stands  in  your  own  light.  I'll  do  all 
I  can  to  pacify  Murphy.  Good  night 
and  good  luck  to  you."  And  McDer- 
mott made  his  departure.  .  r\r\nii> 
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Newcomb  remained  motionless  in  his 
chair,  studying  the  night.  So  much  for 
bis  dreams !  He  knew  what  McDermott  's 
'*ni  do  what  I  can*'  meant.  If  only  he 
had  not  put  his  heart  so  thoroughly  into 
the  campaign!  Was  there  any  honesty? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  be  true  to  oneself? 
Murphy  controlled  nearly  four  hundred 
votes.  For  six  years  the  eighth  ward  had 
carried  the  Democratic  party  into  vic- 
tory. Had  he  turned  this  aside?  For 
years  the  elections  had  been  like  cheese- 
parings; and  in  ten  years  there  hadn't 
been  a  majority  of  five  hundred  votes  on 
either  side.  If  Murphy  was  a  genuine 
party  man,  and  not  a  leech,  he  would 
stand  square  for  his  party  and  not  con- 
sider personal  enmity.  What  would  he 
do  when  he  heard  from  McDermott  that 
he  (Newcomb)  had  deliberately  crossed 
him  off  the  ticket  of  appointees? 

From  among  some  old  papers  in  a 
drawer  Newcomb  produced  the  portrait 
of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  in  fancy  dress. 
When  he  had  studied  this  a  certain 
length  of  time,  he  took  out  another  por- 
trait; it  was  the  young  girl  grown  into 
superb  womanhood.  The  eyes  were  kind 
and  merry,  the  mouth  beautiful,  the 
brow  fine  and  smooth  like  a  young 
poet's,  a  nose  with  the  slightest  tilt; 
altogether  a  high-bred,  queenly,  womanly 
face,  such  as  makes  a  man  desire  to  do 
great  things  in  the  world.  Newcomb  had 
always  loved  her.  He  had  gone  through 
the  various  phases:  the  boy,  the  diffi- 
dent youth,  the  man.  (Usually  it  takes 
three  women  to  bring  about  these 
changes!)  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
incoherent  in  his  love,  nothing  violent 
or  passionate ;  rather  the  serene  light,  the 
steady  burning  light,  that  guides  the 
ships  at  sea;  constant,  enduring,  a  sure 
beacon. 

As  he  studied  the  face  from  all  angles, 
his  jaws  hardened.  He  lifted  his  chin 
defiantly.  He  had  the  right  to  love  her ; 
he  had  lived  cleanly,  he  had  dealt  justly 
to  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  he 
owed  no  man,  he  was  bound  only  to  his 
mother,  who  had  taught  him  the  princi- 
ples of  manly  living.  He  had  the  right 
to  love  any  woman  in  the  world. 
And  there  w^as  Williard — handsome, 
easy-going  old  Dick !  Why  was  it  writ- 
ten that  their  paths  must  cross  in  every- 
thing? Yes,  Dick  loved  her,  too,  but 
with  an  affection  that  had  come  only 
with  majority.   Williard  had  everything 


to  offer  besides.  Should  he  step  down 
and  aside  for  his  friend  ?  Did  friendship 
demand  such  a  sacrifice  ?  No !  Let  Wil- 
liard fight  for  her  as  he  (Newcomb)  in- 
tended to  fight  for  her;  and  if  Wil- 
liard won,  there  would  be  time  then  to 
surrender. 

It  was  almost  twelve  when  the  scrub- 
woman aroused  him  from  his  reveries. 
He  closed  his  desk  and  went  home,  his 
heart  full  of  battle.  He  would  put  up 
the  best  fight  that  was  in  him,  for  love 
and  for  fame;  and  if  he  lost  he  would 
still  have  his  manhood  and  self-respect, 
which  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  find 
at  her  feet,  to  accept  or  decline.  He 
would  go  into  Murphy's  own  country  and 
fight  him  openly  and  without  secret 
weapons.  He  knew  very  well  that  he 
held  it  in  his  power  to  coerce  Murphy, 
but  that  wasn't  fighting. 

Neither  of  the  candidates  slept  well 
that  night. 

So  the  time  went  forward.  The  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  November  was  but  a 
fortnight  off.  Newcomb  fought  every 
inch  of  ground.  He  depended  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  upon  McDermott 's  assistance, 
though  that  gentleman  came  gallantly  to 
his  rescue,  as  it  was  necessary  to  save 
his  own  scalp.  It  crept  into  the  papers 
that  there  was  a  rupture  between  Mur- 
phy and  the  Democratic  candidate.  The 
opposition  papers  cried  in  glee;  the 
others  remained  silent.  Murphy  said 
nothing  when  questioned;  he  simply 
smiled.  Newcomb  won  the  respect  of  his 
opponents.  The  laboring  classes  saw  in 
him  a  Moses,  and  they  hailed  him  with 
cheers  whenever  they  saw  him. 

There  were  many  laughable  episodes 
during  the  heat  of  the  campaign;  but 
Newcomb  knew  how  and  when  to  laugh. 
He  answered  questions  from  the  plat- 
form, and  the  ill-mannered  were  invari- 
ably put  to  rout  by  his  good-natured  wit. 
Once  they  hoisted  him  on  top  of  a  bar 
in  an  obscure  saloon.  His  shoulders 
touched  the  gloomy  ceiling,  and  he  was 
forced  to  address  the  habitues,  with  his 
head  bent  like  a  turtle's,  his  nose  and 
eyes  offended  by  the  heat  and  reek  of 
kerosene  and  cheap  tobacco.  They  had 
brought  him  there  to  bait  him ;  they  car- 
ried him  out  on  their  shoulders.  To  those 
who  wanted  facts  he  gave  facts ;  to  some 
he  told  humorous  stories,  more  or  less 
applicable;  and  to  others  he  spoke  his 

sincere  convictions.  ,     ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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Meantime  Williard  took  hold  of  af- 
fairs, but  in  a  bored  fashion.  He  did  the 
best  he  knew  how,  but  it  wasn't  the  best 
that  wins  high  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

The  betting  was  even. 

Election  day  came  round  finally — one 
of  those  rare  days  when  the  pallid  ghost 
of  summer  returns  to  view  her  past  vic- 
tories, when  the  broad  wings  of  the  West 
go  a-winnowing  the  skies,  and  the  sun 
shines  warm  and  grateful.  On  that 
morning  a  change  took  place  in  New- 
comb's  heart.  He  became  filled  with 
dread.  After  leaving  the  voting-polls 
early  in  the  morning,  he  returned  to  his 
home  and  refused  to  see  any  one.  He 
even  had  the  telephone  wires  cut.  Only 
his  mother  saw  him,  and  hovered  about 
him  with  a  thousand  kindly  attentions. 
At  the  door  she  became  a  veritable 
dragon;  not  even  telegraph  messengers 
could  pass  her  or  escape  her  vigilance. 

At  six  in  the  evening  Newcomb  or- 
dered around  his  horse.  He  mounted  and 
rode  away  into  the  hill  country  south  of 
the  city,  injo  the  cold  crisp  autumn  air. 
There  was  fever  in  his  veins  that  needed 
cooling;  there  w^ere  doubts  and  fears  in 
his  mind  that  needed  clearing.  He  want- 
ed that  sense  of  physical  exhaustion 
which  makes  a  man  indifferent  to  men- 
tal blows. 

The  day  passed  and  the  night  came. 
Election  night!  The  noisy,  good-natured 
crowds  in  the  streets,  the  jo.stling.  snail- 
moving  crowds!  The  illuminated  canvas- 
sheets  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices ! 
The  blare  of  horns,  the  cries,  the  yells, 
the  hoots  and  hurrahs !  The  petty  street 
fights!  The  stalled  surface-cars,  the 
swearing  cabbies,  the  vendors  of  horns 
and  whistles,  the  newsboys  hawking  their 
extras !  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  spectacu- 
lar nights ;  humanity  comes  out  into  the 
open. 

The  newspaper  offices  were  yellow 
with  lights.  It  was  a  busy  time.  There 
was  a  continuous  coming  and  going  of 
messengers,  bringing  in  returns.  The 
newT?paper  men  took  off  their  coats  and 
rolled  up  their  sleeves.  Figures,  figures, 
thousands  of  figures  to  sift  and  resift! 
Filtering  through  the  various  noises  was 
the  maddening  click  of  the  telegraph  in- 
struments. Great  drifts  of  waste  paper 
littered  the  floors.  A  sandwich  man 
served  coffee  and  sandwiches.  The  chief 
distributed  cigars.   Everybody  was  writ- 


ing, writing.  Five  men  were  sent  out  to 
hunt  for  Newcomb,  but  none  could  find 
him.  His  mother  refused  to  state  where 
he  had  gone;  in  fact,  she  knew  nothing 
save  that  he  had  gone  horseback  riding. 

At  nine  there  was  a  gathering  at  the 
club.  AVilliard  was  there,  and  all  who 
had  charge  of  the  wheels  within  wheels. 
They  had  ensconced  themselves  in  the 
huge  davenports  in  the  bow-window  fac- 
ing the  street,  and  had  given  orders  to 
the  steward  to  charge  everything  that 
night  to  Senator  Gordon.  A  fabulous 
number  of  corks  were  pulled ;  but  gentle- 
men are  always  orderly. 

Williard,  however,  seemed  anything 
but  happy.  He  had  dined  at  the  sena- 
tor's that  evening,  and  something  had 
taken  place  there  which  the  general  pub- 
lic would  never  learn.  He  was  gloomy, 
and  the  wine  he  drank  only  added  to  his 
gloom. 

The  younger  element  began  to  wander 
in,  carrying  those  execrable  rooster-pos- 
ters. A  gay  time  ensued. 

Newcomb  had  ridden  twelve  miles  into 
the  country.  At  eight  o'clock  the  tem- 
perature changed  and  it  began  to  snow. 
He  turned  and  rode  back  toward  the 
city,  toward  victory  or  defeat.  Some- 
times he  went  at  a  canter,  sometimes  at 
a  trot.  By  and  by  he  could  see  the  aure- 
ola from  the  electric  lights  wavering 
above  the  city.  Once  he  struck  a  wind- 
match  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  Had 
he  lost  or  had  he  won  ?  A  whimsical  in- 
spiration came  to  him.  He  determined  to 
hear  victory  or  defeat  from  the  lips  of 
the  girl  he  loved.  The  snow  fell  softly 
into  his  face  and  melted.  His  hair  be- 
came matted  over  his  eyes ;  his  gauntlets 
dripped  and  the  reins  became  slippery; 
a  steam  rose  from  the  horse's  body,  a 
big-hearted  hunter  on  which  he  had  rid- 
den many  a  mile. 

^^Good  boy!"  said  Newcomb;  ^^we'll 
have  it  first  from  her  lips." 

Finally  he  struck  the  asphalt  of  the 
city  limits,  and  he  slowed  down  to  a 
walk.  He  turned  into  obscure  streets. 
AVhenever  he  saw  a  bonfire,  he  avaded 
it. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  Gordon  home.  He  tied  his 
horse  to  the  post  with  the  hitching-chain 
and  knotted  the  reins  so  that  they  would 
not  slip  over  the  horse's  head,  wiped  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  walked 
bravely  up  to  the  vergn^a.^  ^TJhe^^g^^ 
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few  lights.  Through  the  library  window 
he  saw  the  girl  standing  at  the  telephone. 
He  prayed  that  she  might  be  wholly 
alone.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
pressed  the  button  and  waited. 

Betty  herself  came  to  the  door.  She 
peered  out. 

'* What  is  it?'*  she  asked. 

**I  did  not  expect  that  you  would 
recognize  me,"  said  Newcomb,  laughing. 

**John?  Where  in  the  world,  did  you 
come  from?"  taking  him  by  the  arm  and 
dragging  him  into  the  hall.  **Good  gra- 
cious!" 

'*The  truth  is,  Betty,  I  took  to  my 
heels  at  six  o'clock,  and  have  been  riding 
around  the  country  ever  since."  He 
sent  her  a  penetrating  glance. 

**Come  in  to  the  fire,"  she  cried  im* 
pulsively.  **You  are  cold  and  wet  and 
hungry." 

**Only  wet,"  he  admitted  as  he  en- 
tered the  cheerful  library.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  blazing  grate  and  spread 
out  his  red,  wet,  aching  hands.  He 
could  hear  her  bustling  about;  it  was  a 
pleasant  soimd.  A  chair  rolled  up  to 
the  fender ;  the  rattle  of  a  tea  table  fol- 
lowed. It  was  all  very  fine.  **I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  enter  a  house  in  these 
reeking  clothes, ' '  he  said ; '  *  but  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great." 

**You  are  always  welcome,  John," 
softly. 

His  keen  ear  caught  the  melancholy 
sympathy  in  her  tone.  He  shrugged. 
He  had  lost  the  fight.  Had  he  won,  she 
would  already  have  poured  forth  her 
congratulations. 

**Sit  down,"  she  commanded,  ** while 
I  get  the  tea.  Or  would  you  prefer 
brandy?" 

**The  tea,  by  all  means.  I  do  not  need 
brandy  to  bolster  up  my  courage."  He 
sat  down. 

She  left  the  room  and  returned  shortly 
with  biscuit  and  tea.  She  filled  a  cup, 
put  in  two  lumps  of  sugar,  and  passed 
the  cup  to  him. 

**YouVe  a  good  memory,"  he  said, 
smiling  at  her.  **It's  nice  to  have  one's 
likes  remembered,  even  in  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  look  as  if  I  had  been  to  war,  don't  I?" 

She  buttered  a  biscuit.  He  ate  it,  not 
because  he  was  hungry,  but  because  her 
fingers  had  touched  it.  It  was  a  phan- 
tom kiss.    He  put  the  cup  down. 

''Now.  which  is  it;  have  I  been  licked, 
or  have  I  won?" 


**What!"  she  cried;  **do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  you  do  not  know?"  She  gazed 
at  him  bewilderedly. 

**I  have  been  four  hours  in  the  saddle. 
I  know  nothing,  save  that  which  instinct 
and  the  sweet  melancholy  of  your  voice 
tell  me.  Betty,  tell  me,  I  've  been  licked, 
haven't  I,  and  old  Dick  has  gone  and 
done  it,  eh?" 

The  girl  choked  for  a  moment;  there 
was  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

**Yes,  John." 

Newcomb  reached  over  and  tapped 
the  hearth  with  his  riding  crop,  absent- 
mindedly.  The  girl  gazed  at  him,  her 
eyes  shining  in  a  mist  of  unshed  tears. 
.  She  longed  to  reach  out  her 
hand  and  smooth  the  furrows  from  his 
careworn  brow,  to  brush  the  melting 
crystals  of  snow  from  his  hair;  longed 
to  soothe  the  smart  of  defeat  which  she 
knew  was  burning  his  heart.  She  knew 
that  only  strong  men  suffer  in  silence. 

From  a  half-opened  window  the  night 
breathed  upon  them,  freighted  with  the 
far-off  murmur  of  voices. 

**I  confess  to  you  that  I  built  too 
much  on  the  outcome.  I  am  ambitious ; 
I  want  to  be  somebody,  to  take  part  in 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world.  I  fought 
the  very  best  I  knew  how.  I  had  many 
dreams.  Do  you  recollect  the  verses  I 
used  to  write  to  you  when  we  were  chil- 
dren? There  was  always  something  of 
the  poet  in  me,  and  it  is  still  there,  only 
it  no  longer  develops  on  paper.  I  had 
looked  toward  Washington 
even  toward  you,  Betty." 

Silence.  The  girl  sat  very  still.  Her 
face  was  white  and  her  eyes  large. 

'**I  am  honest.  I  can  see  now  that  I 
have  no  business  in  politics.  .  .  ." 
He  laughed  suddenly  and  turned  toward 
the  girl.  **I  was  on  the  verge  of  wail- 
ing. I'm  licked  and  I  must  begin  all 
over  again.  Dick  will  make  a  good 
mayor;  that  is,  if  they  leave  him  alone. 
.  Whimsical,  wasn't  it,  of  me, 
coming  here  to  have  you  tell  me  the 
news?"    He  looked  away.  • 

The  girl  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  as  he  did  not  see  it,  laid  it 
gently  on  his  sleeve. 

**It  does  not  matter,  John.  Some  day 
you  will  realize  all  your  ambitions.  You 
are  not  the  kind  of  a  man  who  gives  up. 
Defeat  is  a  necessary  step  to  greatness; 
and  you  will  become  great.  I  am  glad 
that  you  came  to^me/;^^^g^pw; 
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all  her  doubts  were  gone,  all  the  confus- 
ing shadows. 

Neweomb  turned  and  touched  her 
hand  with  his  lips. 

**Why  did  you  come  to  me?"  she 
asked  with  fine  courage. 

His  eyes  widened.  "Why  did  I  come 
to  you  ?  If  I  had  won  I  should  have  told 
you.    But  I  haven't  won;  I  have  lost." 

**Does  that  make  the  difference  so 
great?" 

**It  makes  the  difficulty  greater." 

**Tell  me!"  with  a.  voice  of  command. 

They  both  rose  suddenly,  rather  un- 
consciously, too.  Their  glances  held, 
magnet  and  needle-wise.  Across  the 
street  a  bonfire  blazed,  and  the  ruddy 
light  threw  a  mellow  rose  over  their 
strained  faces. 

''I  love  you,"  he  said  simply.  **That 
is  what  drew  me  here,  that  is  what  has 
always  drawn  me  here.  But  say  noth- 
ing to  me,  Betty.  God  knows  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  suffer  two  defeats  in 
one  night.  God  bless  you  and  make  you 
happy!" 

He  turned  and  took  a  few  steps  to- 


ward the  door.     Betty  followed  halt- 
ingly. 

* '  If  it  were  not  defeat  ...  if  it 
were  victory?"  she  said,  in  a  kind  of 
whisper,  her  hands  on  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

m. 

The  senator  came  in  about  midnight. 
He  found  his  daughter  asleep  in  a  chair 
before  a  half-dead  fire.  There  was  a 
tender  smile  on  her  lips.  He  touched 
her  gently. 

'  *  It  is  you,  daddy  ? ' '  Her  glance  trav- 
eled from  his  florid  countenance  to  the 
clock.  *' Mercy!  I  have  been  dreaming 
these  two  hours." 

**What  do  you  suppose  Newcorab  did 
tonight?"  lighting  a  cigar. 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"Came  into  the  club  and  congratu- 
lated Williard  publicly." 

"He  did  that?"  cried  the  girl,  her 
cheeks  dyeing  exquisitely. 

"Did  it  like  a  man,  too."  The  sena- 
tor dropped  into  a  chair.  "It  was  a 
great  victory,  my  girl." 

Betty  smiled.    "Yes,  it  was." 


HER  FELINE 

A  gentle  tat- tat  and  a  feeble  "mieaow"  sounded  at  the  door. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  hurried  to  open  it,  and  there  stood  a  small  boy  of 
five  struggling  with  a  desperate  little  kitten. 

*  *  P  'ease  I  Ve  brote  your  titten ! ' ' 

"What  do  you  say,  dear?"  asked  the  the  woman,  amused. 

"P'ease  IVe  brote  your  titten!"  repeated  the  youngster  in  louder  tones. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  woman  again. 

Then  the  little  fellow  got  exasperated.  Drawing  in  his  breath  till  he  got  red 
in  the  face  he  yelled  loudly:  "P'ease  IVe  brote  your  dreat  big  toratat!" 


ONIONS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

It  had  been  their  first  separation,  and  during  one  week  the  young  husband  had 
sent  his  dear  little  wife  ten  letters,  fifteen  picture  postcards  and  four  telegrams. 

Why,  then,  this  touch  of  coldness  in  her  welcome  on  his  return  ? 

"Dearest,"  he  whispered  as  he  drew  her  to  his  manly  bosom,  "what  is  wrong? 
What  have  I  done  to  upset  my  little  ducksy-wucksy  ? " 

"Oh,  George,"  she  replied  in  broken  tones,  "you  didn't  send  me  a  ki^  in  your 
seventh  letter!" 

George  thought  like  lightning  for  a  moment  before  he  replied : 

"I  know  I  didn't,  petsy,  but  I  had  steak  and  onions  that  night  for  supper,  and 

you  wouldn't  like  me  to  kiss  you  after  eating  onions,  would  you?"     .,    i     OOQIP 

igi  ize     y  ^ 
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The  Rice  Institute — What  It  Stands  For 
BY  REX  DUNBAR  FRAZIER 
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THE  Rice  Institute  of  Houston,  be- 
cause of  the  liberation  of  Albert 
T.  Patrick  from  a  cell  in  Sing 
Sing,  and  the  possibility  of  litigation 
for  the  control  of  the  Rice  estate,  is  now 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  This  is  partly 
because  the  Rice  Institute  is  the  seventh 
richest  seat  of  learning  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  partly  because  of  the  tragic 
death  of  its  foimder  at  the  hands  of  his 
trusted  valet  twelve  years  ago,  and  the 
wide  publicity  given  the  trial  and  subse- 
quent events. 

Flower-like,  the  wondrous  Institute 
has  risen  from  the  sordid  mire  of  the 
tragedy ;  yet,  despite  its  splendid  oppor- 
tunities, its  brilliant  future  and  the  re-  * 
ception  tendered  it  by  learned  educators 
of  the  world,  it  has  been  unable  to  shake 
the  spectre  of  the  grewsome  death  of  its 
founder,  for  the  very  mention  of  the 
name,  William  Marsh  Rice,  has  been  at- 
tended with  memories  of  his  last  days  in 
his  New  York  apartments. 

Now,  when  the  trustees,  ably  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  its  founder — ^yes,  more 
than  that,  for  by  careful  handling  and 
investment  the  funds  have  been  increased 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  aged 
Rice — ^have  looked  with  pride  upon  its 


dedication,  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  litigation  by  a  man,  money- 
mad  and  vindictive,  who,  proven  guilty 
by  the  courts  of  the  people,  obtained  his 
pardon  from  a  capital  charge  through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  himself  and 
friends  and  by  the  act  of  a  mitigative 
governor. 

BUILDINGS    REFLECT    CHARACTER    OF 
WILLIAM    MARSH    RICE 

What  buildings  have  already  been 
erected — a  nucleus  for  the  larger  institu- 
tion— are  not  only  a  monument  to  their 
founder,  but  reflect  the  character  of  the 
man  whose  millions  are  being  spent  to 
build  them.  They  are  of  the  same  plain 
type  of  ruggeSness  that  characterized 
William  Marsh  Rice  himself.  His  life 
was  simply  though  usefully  spent.  He 
amassed  millions  by  a  drudging  devotion 
to  business  details,  and  his  only  pleasure 
in  life  was  in  his  declining  years  when 
he  planned  and  dreamed  of  the  school 
to  be  founded  in  his  name. 

The  Rice  Institute  buildings  are  sim- 
ple in  their  elegance.  Every  pillar, 
every  stone,  is  placed  to  help  accomplish 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  institu- 
tion.    So  carefully  have  the  buildings 
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been  designed  that  there  is  not  one  bit  of 
waste,  even  as  the  founder  would  have 
wished,  whose  life  was  bounded  by  com- 
mercialism. 

It  was  away  back  in  1839  when  Wil- 
liam Marsh  Rice,  then  a  youth,  left  his 
home  in  the  old  commonwealth  of  Massa- 


in  their  way,  and  the  pioneers  who  paved 
this  latter-day  civilization. 

It  was  among  this  class  that  the  young 
Rice  worked,  traded  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. Money  came  easy  and  went  easier, 
but  young  Rice,  early  trained  to  Yankee 
ways,  held  to  what  he  got,  and  by  care- 


DR.  EDGAR  ODELL  LOVETT.  PRESIDENT. 


chusetts  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  Texas 
plains.  This  State  then  was  *' beyond 
the  border, ''  and  was  the  Mecca  for  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  of  fortune,  adventurers, 
and  others  wishing  to  hide  their  identity. 
They  were  a  rough,  careless,  care-free 
class  of  men,  few  bound  by  convention- 
alities of  any  kind,  but  earnest,  honest 


ful  dealing  among  cowboys,  miners  and 
the  riff-raff  of  the  universe,  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  fortune.  He  sold 
whatever  one  wanted  to  buy,  and  took 
payment  in  whatever  they  had  to  give. 
More  people  came  to  the  State,  and  as 
the  country  grew  and  developed  he  ex- 
tended his  lines  of  business. 
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MADE  A   FORTUNE   IN   COTTON 

Prom  a  general  store  he  branched  into 
oil;  then  cotton,  and  later  finance. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  went 
to  Mexico  and  traded  in  blockaded  cot- 
ton, which  he  shipped  to  Europe.  In 
this  venture  alone  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  million  'dollars. 

This  act  characterized  his  entire  busi- 
ness career.  In  the  fifty  years  or  more 
that  he  was  associated  with  Texas,  he 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  seized  upon 
every  business  opportunity.  In  all  his 
ventures  he  made  money,  but  never  lived 
like  a  rich  man. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Texas  and  engaged  in  bank- 
ing, and  went  from  that  to  railroad 
building  when  rail  transportation  began 
to  develop  in  this  State.  He  was  among 
the  projectors  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  necessary  finances  in  New 
York. 

Houston  was  his  home  until  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  lived  in  a 
New  York  apartment  with  his  valet, 
Charles  P.  Jones.  He  was  known  to  be 
rich,  but  just  how  much  he  had  no  one 
knew.  Probably  he  did  not  know  him- 
self, and  it  was  only  by  accident  that 
he  stumbled  upon  the  idea  of  endowing 
an  institution  and  practically  keep  in- 
tact the  great  fortune  he  had  amassed. 

HOW    THE    RICE    INSTITUTE    WAS 
FOUNDED 

Mr.  Rice  was  approached  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  citizens  of  Houston  and  re- 
quested that  he  build  a  new  high  school. 
This  he  refused,  but  out  of  the  petition 
grew  the  idea  of  founding  a  larger  school 
upon  broader  ideas  to  memorialize  his 
name.  To  a  few  he  confided  his  scheme, 
and  these  afterward  he  named  as  trus- 
tees. These  gentlemen  were  organized 
into  a  board  of  trust  for  the  new  founda- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  in  1891  un- 
der a  broad  charter  granting  the  trustees 
freedom  in  the  future  organization  of  a 
non-political  and  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion of  liberal  and  technical  learning. 

Mr.  Rice  made  over  at  this  time  to  the 
board  of  original  trustees  a  note  of  $200,- 
000  as  a  nucleus  for  an  endowment  fund. 
It  was  the  unalterable  desire  of  the 
founder  that  the  development  of  the 
work  whieh  he  had  conceived  should  pro* 
ceed  no  further  during  his  life  time,  but 
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in  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  he  in- 
creased the  endowment  fund  from  time 
to  time  by  transferring  to  the  trustees 
the  titles  to  certain  of  his  properties,  and 
in  the  end  made  the  new  foundation  his 
residuary  legatee. 

He  then  went  to  New  York  and  lived 
almost  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  an  apart- 
ment house  in  Madison  avenue. 


value  is  conservatively  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.  This  was  divided  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  founder's  will  into  almost 
equal  parts,  available  for  equipment  and 
endowment. 

THE    COMING    OF    DR.    LOVETT 

Dr.  Edgar  Odell  Lovett  of  Princeton 
University  was  called  upon  to  assist  the 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING.  WHICH  IS  THROUGH  A 
CENTRAL  TOWER  FOUR  STORIES  IN  HEIGHT. 


Charles  Jones,  his  valet,  was  his  sole 
companion,  and  because  of  a  legal  fight 
in  which  Albert  T.  Patrick  represented 
him,  he  was  more  or  less  associated  with 
him. 

His  death  in  1900  caused  a  sensation, 
and  upon  the  termination  of  the  long 
years  of  litigation  that  followed,  the 
board  of  trust  found  the  Institute  in 
possession  of  ^  estate    whose  present 


trustees  in  the  realization  of  the  found- 
er's long-deferred  plans.  He  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  institution," but 
before  taking  up  his  residence  in  Hous- 
ton he  made  a  trip  around  the  world, 
visiting  the  leading  educational  and  sci- 
entific establishments.  He  returned  in 
1909,  about  the  time  negotiations  were 
completed  by  which  the  Institute  secured 
a  site  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the  ex- 
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tension  of  Main  Street.  This  tract  is 
three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Messrs.  Oram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson, 
architects,  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
were  chosen  by  the  trustees,  and  to  them 
their  ideas  regarding  the  Institute  build- 
ings were  unfolded.  Th^ir  ambitions 
with  reference  to  the  housing  of  the  In- 
stitute were  large.  Their  aim  was  to 
establish  on  the  campus  a  group  of  build- 
ings conspicuous  alike  for  beauty  and 
utility. 

The  general  plan  of  the  architects  ex- 
hibited the  most  attractive  elements  of 
the  architecture  of  Italy,  France  and 
Spain.  This  was  accepted  by  the  board 
in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  plans  and  spe- 
cifications for  the  Administration  Build- 
ing were  immediately  prepared. 

In  the  following  July  the  contract  was 
awarded  and  three  months  later  the  erec- 
tion of  a  power  house  and  mechanical 
laboratory  were  begun.  By  the  next  au- 
tumn the  construction  of  two  wings  of 
the  first  Residential  Hall  for  men  was 
well  under  way,  and  among  the  addition- 
al buildings  for  which  tentative  plans 
have  already  been  studied  are  special 
laboratories  for  instruction  and  investi- 
gation in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology, 
and  the  application  of  these  sciences  to 
the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce. 

An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
Professor  Ames  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Conklin  of  Princeton 
University,  Professor  Richards  of  Har- 


vard University  and  Professor  Stratton 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
was  selected  to  co-operate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  preliminary  laboratory 
plans. 

CAMPUS  HAS  FOUR  MAIN  ENTRANCES 

The  campus  has  been  laid  off  with 
four  main  entrances,  the  principal  one 
lying  at  the  comer  of  the  grounds  near- 
est the  city.  From  this  entrance  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Administration  Building 
is  a  broad  avenue  several  hundred  yards 
long,  bordered  by  oaks,  flanked  by  wide- 
spreading  lawns  and  ending  in  a  fore- 
court, which  will  be  bounded  on  the  left 
by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  on  the 
right  by  the  Residential  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

The  main  avenue  of  approach  coin-* 
cides  with  the  central  axis  of  the  block 
plan,  and  from  the  principal  gateway 
opens  up  through  the  vaulted  sally-port 
of  the  Administration  Building  a  vista 
of  more  than  a  mile  within  the  limits  of 
the  campus.  The  driveway  divides  at 
the  fore-court  and  then  circles  the  ends 
of  the  Administration  Building.  Thence 
it  continues  for  half  a  mile  in  two  heav- 
ily-planted parallel  drives,  separated  by 
a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
pleasing  effect  of  widening  vistas  has 
been  realized  by  the  extended  rectangle 
thus  formed. 

On  passing  from  th^  fore-court 
through  the  sally-port,  where  the  general 
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plan  has  been  carried  out,  the  visitor  will 
enter  upon  an  academic  group  consisting 
of  five  large  buildings,  which,  with  their 
massive  cloisters,  surround  on  three 
sides  a  court  measuring  three  Tiundred 
by  five  hundred  feet.  This  court  will  be 
richly  gardened  and  planted  in  graceful 
cypresses.  Another  court  of  still  greater 
dimensions,  and  planted  in  groves  of  live 
oaks,  lies  beyond  this  group,  and  this,  in 
turn,  opens  into  extensive  Persian  gar- 
dens. The  vista  beyond  will  be  closed 
at  the  extreme  west  by  a  great  pool  and 
the  amphitheatre  of  a  Greek  playhouse. 

MECHANICAL    LABORATORY   AND 
POWER  HOUSE. 

In  the  general  plan,  the  principal  sec- 
ondary axis,  starting  from  the  boulevard 
and  running  north  perpendicularly  to 
the  main  axis,  this  crosses  the  lawns  and 
courts  of  the  liberal  arts  and  science 
group  into  the  Mechanical  Laboratory 
and  the  Power  House,  the  first  buildings 
of  the  engineering  group. 

The  athletic  playing  fields  and  the 
residential  group  for  men  is  reached  by 
th^  fourth  entrance  on  Main  Street. 
Each  unit  of  the  latter  group  will  have 
its  own  inner  court,  and  the  several 
buildings  together  enclose  a  long  rec- 
tangular court  to  be  bounded  at  the  east- 
em  end  by  9,  club  house,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  gymnasium,  which  will  open  on 
the  athletic  stadium  in  the  rear. 

Across  the  great  court  .and  north  of 
the  men's  residential  group,  between  the 
botanical  gardens  and  the  laboratories 
of  pure  and  applied  science,  will  be  the 


quadrangle  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
its  professional  departments. 

The  Administration  Building,  al- 
though designed  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  offices  when 
the  Institute  shall  have  grown  to  the 
dimensions  planned,  will  be  used  during 
the  first  few  years  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  instruction  as  well  as  those  of 
administration.  The  building  is  three 
stories  high,  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
fifty  feet  deep,  with  a  basement  running 
the  entire  length,  and  is  of  fire-proof 
construction  throughout. 
'  The  vaulted  sally-port  is  through  a 
central  tower  four  stories  in  height.  This 
leads  from  the  main  entrance  and  fore- 
court to  the  academic  court,  and  gives 
entrance  to  the  halls  of  the  building  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  broad  cloisters  on 
the  court  side.  Lecture,  class  and  con- 
ference rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  in 
addition  to  offices  of  registration. 

Temporary  plans  for  library  and  read- 
ing rooms  have  been  made  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  in  the  south  wing  have 
been  devoted  to  public  halls.  It  is 
planned  that  this  shall  in  the  future  be 
devoted  to  the  faculty.  In  the  tower  the 
meeting  room  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  located. 

ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING    IS    OF 
MEDITERRANEAN    ARCHITECTURE 

The  Administration  Building,  in  its 
architecture,  reveals  the  influence  of  the 
earliest   periods   of  the   Mediterranean 
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countries.  Vaulted  Byzantine  cloisters, 
exquisite  Dalmatian  brickwork,  together 
with  Spanish  and  Italian  elements  in 
profusion ;  all  in  a  richness  of  color  per- 
missable  in  climates  similar  to  that  of 
Texas. 

By  the  use  of  the  local  pink  brick  a 
dominent  warm  gray  tone  is  established ; 
and  from  the  Ozark  Mountains  a  deli- 


students  will  be  provided  for  in  this 
structure,  single  and  double  rooms  and 
suites  being  offered.  Leading  from  the 
dormitory  wing  across  the  inner  court  to 
the  commons  is  an  arcade  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  width.  This  constitutes 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  quad- 
rangle. A  handsome  clock  tower,  four 
stories  in  height,  graces  the  commons. 
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"RATHER."  SAID  DEMOCRITUS.  "WOULD  I  DISCOVER  THE  CAUSE  OF 
ONE  FACT  THAN  BECOME  KING  OF  THE  PERSIANS." 


eately-tinted  marble  has  been  secured. 
Texas  granite  has  been  embodied  in  the 
structure,  and  the  color  scheme  under- 
goes considerable  variation  by  the  stud- 
ied use  of  tiles  and  foreign  marbles. 
Loggias  and  many  windows  pierce  ,the 
building  to  meet  local  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  the  long,  shaded  cloister  opens 
to  prevailing  winds. 

Southwest  of  the  Administration 
Building  is  the  first  building  of  the  stu- 
dents' residential  group  for  men.  Lead- 
ing from  Main  Street  Boulevard  will  be 
its  front  approach,  opening  into  the 
fourth  campus  entrance.     Two  hundred 


OPENING    WAS    AUSPICIOUS 

On  September  23,  1912,  the  first  aca- 
demic year  of  the  new  institution  opened 
and  the  celebrations  incidental  to  the 
formal  opening  occurred  on  October  10, 
11  and  12.  Distinguished  scholars  and 
scientists  from  a  number  of  foreign  seats 
of  learning  were  asked  to  participate  in 
these  exercises.  Among  those  invited 
were : 

Professor  Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea 
of  Madrid,  Spain,  late  professor  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  law  in  the  University 
of  Oviedo  in  that  city  and  director  of 
the  elementary  education  in  the  Span- 
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ish    Ministry    of    Public    Instruction. 

Professor  Emile  Bord  of  Paris, 
France,  director  of  scientific  studies  at 
the  Ecole  Normal  Superieure,  editor-in- 
chief  of  La  Revile  du  Mois,  and  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  of  functions  at  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Senator  Benedetto  Croce  of  Naples, 
Italy,  life  senator  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, member  of  various  royal  commis- 
sions and  editor  of  La  Critica, 

Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  of  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  director  of  the  Hortus  Bo- 
tanicus  and  professor  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam. 

Professor  Sir  Henry  Jones  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  fellow  of  the  British 
Academy,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  Hil- 
bert  lecturer  of  metaphysics  at  Manches- 
ter College,  Oxfprd. 

Professor  John  William  Macnail  of 
London,  England,  former  fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  College  and  late  professor  of  poetry 
in  Oxford  University. 

Privy  Counsellor  Professor  •Wilhelm 
Ostwald  of  Groos-Bothen,  Germany,  late 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic  and  Nobel  laureate  in  chem- 
istry, 1909. 

Professor  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.  C. 
B.,  of  London,  England,  late  professor 
of  chemistry  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, Nobel  laureate  in  chemistry,  1904, 
and  president  of  the  seventh  interna- 
tional congress  of  applied  chemistry. 

Professor    Vito    Volterra    of    Rome, 


Italy,  life  senator  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  and 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  recently  lecturer  in  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Stockholm. 

OPENING   WAS   A    BRILLIANT    EVENT 

A  part  of  the  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Institute,  and  a  part  in  Houston,  the 
Majestic  Theatre  being  engaged  for  the 
occasion.  Aside  from  the  invited  schol- 
ars, many  people  of  Texas  and  the  South- 
west attended  the  opening,  including 
many  prominent  in  the  society  of  Hous- 
ton, and  the  occasion  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  events  of  the  season. 

A  fair-sized  roll  of  students  are  at- 
tending classes  at  the  Institute,  and  un- 
less some  unforseen  legal  tangle  develops 
with  the  advent  from  prison  of  Albert  T. 
Patrick,  it  gives  promise  of  quickly  be- 
coming one  of  the  more  noted  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  Many  persons  will 
consider  it  appropriate  that  this  school 
should  be  established  in  the  old  capital 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  along  with 
this  idea  there  also  is  a  certain  appro- 
priateness in  the  fact  that  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Institute  should  have  been 
laid  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
Texas'  Independence. 

It  has  been  said : 

**One  can  not  read  the  inscription  on 
the  cornerstone  without  the  happiest 
auguries:  'Rather/  said  Democritus, 
'would  I  discover  the  cause  of  one  fact 
than  become  king  of  the  Persians.'  " 
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By  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 


X.-THE  MOSQUITO  FLEET 

When  god-like  from  the  wind-kissed  sea 

The  red  sun  rose  and  searched  the  bay, 
A  hundred  boats,  white-winged  and  free, 

Like  birds  at  bath  tossed  high  the  spray ; 

A  flock  of  living  things  were  they, 
That  loved  the  morning  sun  to  greet. 

Oh !  for  a  sunny,  bree^  day 
Among  the  old  mosquito  fleet. 

But  when  the  east  wind  whistle<}  **Whee,'' 

And  when  the  north  wind  sang  ** Hooray," 
And  all  the  waves  ran  drunkenly. 

And  all  the  sky  looked  grave  and  gray, 

A  flock  of  birds  in  disarray 
They  sought  some  bayou-side  retreat. 

Oh !  for  the  reeling,  rolling  way, 
Oh!  for  the  old  mosquito  fleet. 

When  safe  behind  some  friendly  lee. 
No  more  of  wind  and  wave  the  prey. 

The  ** captains"  gathered,  two  or  three. 
And  smoked  their  pipes,  and  had  their  say, 
And  told  some  tale,  or  sang  some  lay. 

That  made  their  big  hearts  faster  beat. 
Oh !  for  a  night  again  to  play 

Part  of  the  old  mosquito  fleet. 

Envoy. 

But  oil  put  'skeeters  down  to  stay. 
And  gas  was  made  the  winding-sheet 

For  song  and  story,  sad  or  gay. 
And  for  the  old  mosquito  fleet. 
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Author  of  **Tke  Day  of  the  Dance,**  Etc. 


ASK  any  railroad  traffic  official 
what  is  a  fair  rate,  and  if  he  is 
honest  with  you,  he  will  make 
confession  that  he  does  not  know.  Put 
the  same  question  to  the  lai^est  shipper 
in  this  country,  and  if  honesty  tempers 
his  reply,  he  will  also  plead  ignorance. 

But  to  the  railroad  traffic  official  the 
fair  rate  is  the  highest  rate  the  traffic 
will  bear  under  which  the  greatest  nu>ve- 
ment  of  any  commodity  can  be  secured. 
To  the  shipper  the  fairest  rate  is  the 
lowest  rate  that  can  possibly  be  secured. 

And  this  is  just  about  as  far  as  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  all  the  recent 
agitation  about  the  freight  rate  problem. 
The  thunderous  tones  of  statesmen,  the 
pleadings  of  shippers  and  the  pronuncia- 
mentoes  of  railroad  traffic  officials  on 
what  is  a  fair  and  just  rate,  when  assem- 
bled and  weighed  in  the  balance,  consti- 
tute but  words — mere  words. 

No  question  has  received  such  tremen- 
dous publicity  and  has  yielded  so  little 
satisfaction  as  the  question  of  equitable 
freight  rates.  It  has  drawn  the  studious 
thought  of  professors  of  economics. 
Those  who  have  penetrated  the  dimen- 
sion with  ease  have  tackled  this  problem 
unafraid,  while  captains  of  finance, 
kings  of  commerce  and  wizards  of  rail- 
roading have  all  tampered  with  the  sub- 
ject, and,  like  the  soul  of  Omar,  have  all 
returned  by  the  same  door  whence  they 
started. 

Freight  rates  are  things  bom  in  mys- 
tery that  have  sailed  into  the  tangible, 


practical  world.  They  originated  from 
a  spirit  of  conquest,  have  flourished 
through  a  desire  for  riches,  and  have  be- 
come fastened  upon  the  people  merely 
because  custom  makes  laws,  and  customs, 
after  all,  are  the  biggest  deciding  agen- 
cies between  right  and  wrong — and  that 
is  about  all  that  is  known  of  freight 
rates. 

EVERY  FREIGHT  RATE  HAS  A 
HISTORY 

Around  every  freight  rate  there  clings 
a  history,  and  if  this  history  is  rightly 
read,  much  romance  will  be  found  there- 
in. Bates  are  not  accidental  findings, 
but  represent  the  last  play  in  the  gamble 
for  gain  indulged  in  constantly,  with  the 
public  holding  one  hand  and  the  rail- 
roads holding  the  other. 

Take  the  rate  on  live  stock  from  the 
Southwest  to  the  Northern  markets,  for 
instance.  When  the  railroads  first  pene- 
trated the  great  pastures  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  the  cattle  barons  were 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  were  the  proud 
possessors  of  cattle  on  their  own  thou- 
sand hills.  The  old  Chisholm  Trail  was 
unto  them  like  the  Appian  Way  was  to 
the  Roman  warriors  in  the  days  when 
holidays  were  considered  incomplete  un- 
less accompanied  by  some  butchery. 

The  early  railroads  to  the  Southwest 
were  pitted  against  the  trail.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  trail  stood  easy  winner. 
It  was  then  the  railroads  cut  the  gordian 
knot  that  prevented  them  from  securing 
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this  business  of  moving  cattle  to  market, 
by  cutting  the  rate  to  a  point  where  it 
was  much  cheaper  to  load  the  stock  in 
cattle  cars — especially  whjen  it  was  ta- 
ken into  consideration  that  the  railroads 
could  be  held  liable  for  adequate  dam- 
ages should  the  cattle  train  be  wrecked, 
or  should  there  be  unnecessary  delay  in 
delivering  the  shipment  at  destination 
in  a  reasonable  time,  than  to  drive  over- 
trail. 

The  low  rates  made  by  railroads  to  se- 
cure this  business  did  the  work.  Those 
who  had  previously  held  out  strongly  for 
the  trail  were  forced  to  make  new  cal- 
culations, and  one  by  one  the  cattle  bar- 
ons amended  their  plans  to  conform  to 
the  new  order  of  things  made  possible  by 
the  low  rate  on  cattle. 

THRIVING     FARMS    SPRANG    UP 

It  was  but  a  few  years  before  thriving 
farms  sprang  up  along  the  old  Chisholm 
Trail.  Its  markings  became  less  and 
less  distinct  and  within  ten  years  after 
the  railroads  had  made  the  rate  on  cattle 
to  market  from  the  pastures  so  low  that 
cattle  shippers  could  not  afford  not  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  the  old  trail  became 
a  memory — ^to  some  a  pleasant  memory, 
to  others  a  memory  seared  with  great 
want  and  loss. 

Once  the  old  trail  was  transformed 
into  famls,  the  railroads  began  planning 
to  raise  the  rate  on  live  stock  from  the 
Southwest  to  markets  to  a  point  where 
it  would  at  least  bear  its  imaginary 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  traffic.  This  plan 
naturally  contemplated  a  radical  increase 
in  the  rates  charged.  At  length  all 
details  were  completed  and  it  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  at  such  and  such 
a  time  the  rates  on  live  stock  from  the 
Southwest  to  Northern  markets  would  be 
** jimmied''  so  many  notches. 

But  hold!  Not  so  soon.  The  cattle- 
men apparently  knew  how  good  was  this 
low  rate  sauce.  What  at  first  had  been 
gladly  given  them,  they  now  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  them  in  fee.  Before 
the  advance  in  rates  could  become  effec- 
tive, appeal  had  been  filed  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pray- 
ing that  this  proposed  advance  should 
not  be  tolerated.  The  case  was  long 
drawn  out,  stubbornly  contested  and  was 
concluded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  deciding  that  the  rates  made 
bv  the  railroads  to  divert  business  from 


the  old  overland  trail  were  the  proper 
rates  and  commanding  the  railroads  to 
observe  them  under  penalties  sufficient- 
ly important  to  frighten  even  a  railroad 
nabob. 

This  is  just  an  instance.  It  could  be 
multiplied  without  end.  Every  rate  on 
every  commodity  moving  in  large  quanti- 
ties has  had  about  the  same  experience. 
Originally  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
inducing  tonnage  under  stress  of  custom, 
they  have  been  held  at  a  low  point,  or 
at  a  high  point,  despite  the  best  laid 
plans  of  traffic  men  and  officials  or 
shippers  to  raise  or  lower  them. 

SOMEONE  GETS  THE  "HOT  END"  OF 
EVERY  RATE. 

No  one  can  study  railroad  rates  with- 
out reaching  a  conclusion  that  some  one 
gets  the  hot  end  of  every  rate  in  effect, 
and  frequently  these  schedules  of  rates 
have  scores  of  hot  ends.  For  instance, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  bill  by  Congress, 
rates  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
seaboard  points  were  made  by  combining 
the  local  rate  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  to  Pacific  seaboard  points,  and 
the  rate  from  Pacific  seaboard  points  to 
destination.  For  instance,  the  rate  on 
a  carload  of  dry  goods  from  New  York 
to  Ogden  was  made  by  combining  the 
rate  on  dry  goods  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  the  rate  from  San 
Francisco  to  Ogden,  less,  perhaps,  a 
slight  arbitrary.  Yet  the  carloj^d  of  dry 
goods  destined  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  would  be  hauled  through  Og- 
den more  than  likely  as  it  was  transport- 
ed to  its  destination. 

Take  another  illustration:  Bates  on 
shoes,  for  instance,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Worth,  are  made  by  combining  the 
rates  on  shoes  from  St.  Louis  to  Galves- 
ton and  then  adding  the  local  from  Gal- 
veston to  Fort  Worth,  less  a  slight  arbi- 
trary. Yet  the  shoes  to  reach  Galveston 
would  more  than  likely  go  through  Fort 
Worth,  which  point  is  over  300  miles 
north  of  Galveston. 

From  San  Angelo,  Texas,  to  Galveston 
is  about  400  miles,  short  line  basis.  Yet 
a  combination  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexi- 
co &  Orient,  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 
and  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  railroads 
fight  like  smoke  to  secure  business  from 
San  Angelo  to  Galveston  all  the  time 
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against  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
the  short  line.  It  is  about  1200  miles 
from  San  Angelo  to  Galveston  via  those 
roads  named,  as  against  only  about  400 
miles  via  the  Santa  Fe. 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGES  GO  TO  NEW 
YORK  AS  CHEAPLY  AS  TO  DENVER 

An  orange  shipper  in  California  can 
reach  New  York  with  a  shipment  of  or- 
anges as  cheaply,  as  far  as  railroad  rates 
are  concerned,  as  he  can  send  them  to 
Denver.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  rail- 
roads have  established  a  blanket  rate  on 
oranges  from  California  to  all  the  Unit- 
ed States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

With  such  varied  routings,  and  each 
routing  contesting  for  business,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  rate-making  problem  finds 
himself  in  a  maze  of  astounding  details 
when  he  makes  an  honest  effort  to 
fathom  the  underlying  causes.  The  more 
he  delves  into  the  matter  of  rates,  the 
more  confusing  becomes  the  subject.  He, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  for  hodge-podge  makeshifts  there  is 
nothing  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  sea, 
nor  above  the  clouds,  as  far  as  the 
mind  of  man  has  penetrated,  that  com- 
pares with  the  very  thing  that  bears  more 
vitally  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  any  other  tariff  or  tax — 
freight  rates ! 

In  life  insurance  matters  actuaries  can 
take  the  records  of  so  many  thousand 
men,  and  by  a  method  of  deduction  that 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  point,  easily 
estimate  the  average  expectancy  of  each 
man'$  life.  The  weather  bureau  men 
can,  by  comparing  the  records  of  baro- 
metrical and  thermometrical  observation, 
forecast,  with  at  least  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  weather  of  the  im- 
mediate future.  Mathematicians  can 
calculate  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  how  large  a  wire  of  certain  texture 
must  be  to  sustain  a  weight  of  a  given 
number  of  pounds.  In  fact,  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  forecast  how  many  pen- 
sion bills  will  be  introduced  at  a  session 
of  Congress,  or  even  to  tell  how  old  is 
wVnn,  but  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  answer  how  is  a  railroad  rate  decided 
to  be  a  fair  rate,  or  why  a  railroad  rate? 

WHAT    LOGIC    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 

By  some  awkwardly  spun  logic  it  has 
been  arbitrarily  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
ought  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  actual 


cost  of  moving  tonnage  by  a  railroad  is 
about  a  half  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  When, 
however,  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  thousand  things  that  can  not  be 
foreseen,  foretold  nor  guarded  against 
enter  into  the  cost  of  moving  this  same 
ton  of  freight,  just  why  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  experts  on  the  subject  of 
freight  rate  making  should  reach  such 
a  conclusion  is  a  matter  that  causes  a 
thinking  man  to  make  pause  and  cry 
piffle ! 

No  man  can  sit  in  his  office,  even 
though  it  be  an  office  fitted  with  ma- 
hogany furnishings,  and  work  out  a  tar- 
iff that  will  yield  a  fair  return  to  the 
transportation  companies  and  do  justice 
to  shippers  for  even  six  imonths  in  ad- 
vance— and  all  rates  are  supposed  to  be 
cooking  for  at  least  six  months  before 
they  are  eased  off  on  the  public.  Of 
course,  the  expert  traffic  officials  can 
estimate,  with  adequate  aid  from  audi- 
tors, overhead  and  upkeep  costs,  but  the 
mind  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
fathom  whether  the  year  itself  will  be 
a  lean  or  a  fat  year  for  the  country,  and 
the  density  of  traffic  is,  after  all,  the 
biggest  contributing  factor  in  the  mat- 
ter of  profit  to  railroads. 

In  a  dreamy,  hazy  sort  of  way  expert 
traffic  officials  will  say  they  are  seek- 
ing to  promulgate  rates  that  will  yield 
a  fair  return  to  the  railroads  and  at  the 
same  time  will  not  disturb  the  poise  of 
the  commercial  world.  But  just  why 
two  inanimate  commodities,  both  of 
^bout  the  same  value,  should  be  moved 
in  the  same  car  the  same  distance,  both 
costing  the  same  to  handle  and  both  used 
in  about  the  same  quantities,  should  take 
different  rafes,  is  a  matter  that  logicians 
can't  square  with  fairness!  Just  why 
railroads  should  charge  so  much  for  mov- 
ing fruit  from  California  to  Denver  and 
then  say  to  the  shipper,  **We  will  move 
this  fruit  on  to  New  York  without  fur- 
ther cost  to  you,  if  you  so  desire."  and 
at  the  same  time  say  to  the  man  in 
Denver,  who  perhaps  desires  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  rising  market,  **  We  want  as 
mueh  from  you  to  move  your  ear  of  fruit 
to  New  York  as  we  charged  the  man 
from  California,'*  are  things  that  puzzle 
the  will  and  make  us  rather  fly  to  friend- 
ly signs  to  ease  our  addled  brains. 

Considering  the  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  railroads,  and  the  amount  of 
money    dependin^.^upon^^i^c^^^^r 
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earning  power,  no  other  business  in  the 
world  of  even  one-thousandth  part  the 
magnitude,  could  last  half  a  season  if 
operated  under  such  a  flimsy,  unbusi- 
nesslike method  as  railroads  are  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic 
and  receipts.  Railroads  themselves  are 
derelict  in  system  only  in  the  matter 
of  rates.  All  other  branches  of  this 
many-sided  business  are  conducted  with 
a  degree  of  care  and  precision  that  com- 
mands the  enthusiastic  commendation  of 
discerning  people.  A  railroad  manager 
can  tell  you  exactly  how  many  heat  units 
of  steam  a  ton  of  coal  of  the  kind  he  uses 
on  his  road  will  produce,  .and  why  it  is 
more  economical  for  the  road  he  man- 
ages to  use  the  coal  he  does,  even  though 
it  costs  more  per  ton,  than  would  be  the 
case  if  a  different  kind  of  coal  should 
be  used. 

The  trainmaster  can  tell  you  just  how 
many  tons  of  freight  every  engine  on  his 
division  can  pull  over  that  portion  of 
the  line  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he 
knows  just  how  much  the  grade  must  be 
reduced  at  a  given  point  to  permit  each 
engine  to  pull  one,  ten  or  a  hundred  tons 
more  per  train  than  the  present  ratings. 
The  foreman  of  the  machine  shops  has 
figured  down  to  the  finest  point  the  cost 
of  making  certain  kind  of  repairs,  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  build  so 
many  new  cars,  and  he  knows  that  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  given  sum  for  labor- 
saving  machinery  just  how  much,  almost 
to  the  cent,  the  company  can  save  in  a 
year. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  purchasing 
agent  knows  how  much,  to  a  cent,  it  will 
cost  to  supply  the  road  with  oil,  with 
stationery,  with  ties  and  the  other  odds 
and  ends — tens  of  thousands  of  them — 
needed  by  railroads  during  the  course  of 
the  year. 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  LANDS 
OF  MYSTERY 

But  when  one  leaves  the  transporta- 
tion, the  mechanical  and  the  accounting 
ends  of  railroading,  he  enters  the  land 
of  mystery  and  the  zone  of  doubt — for 
then  he  entei's  the  tra^ffic  department. 
Neither  highbrow  nor  highbinder,  plug- 
ger  nor  plodder,  genius  nor  go-after-it 
has  ever  appeared  who  could  make  a  log- 
ical estimate  on  a  rate,  what  it  will  pro- 


duce,  why   it   should   be    in   force,   or 
whether  it  is  just ! 

All  that  a  traffic  expert  can  tell  you 
is  that  this  rate  is  such  a  figure  and  that 
rate  is  such  a  figure  and — ^just  because ! 
No  woman,  proverbially — and  largely 
proverbially — the  most  artful  dodger, 
could  hedge  a  statement  or  qualify  a 
proposition  more  adroitly  than  a  traffic 
official  discussing  the  equality  and  fair- 
ness of  a  freight  rate. 

Yet  one  would  be  foolish  to  say  there 
is  not  some  impelling  reason  for  exist- 
ing schedules,  though  this  impelling  rea- 
son is  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  uncertain- 
ties. Most  assuredly  the  country  has 
gone  forward  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
Cities  have  sprung  up  and  have  entered 
the  lists  for  supremacy,  conveniences 
have  been  carried  to  the  doors  of  the  iso- 
lated and  peace  and  contentment,  the 
cry  of  the  reincarnated  Populist  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  is  more  uni- 
versal today  than  ever  before. 

And  that  the  railroads  have  contrib- 
uted their  full  quota  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  a  fact  too  ob- 
vious to  warrant  serious  discussion.  But 
they  have  done  so  largely  because  the 
Lord  loves  those  who  are  sorely  tried 
and  hard  beset,  for  it  is  only  on  this  the- 
ory one  can  account  for  the  strides  of 
America  under  a  system  of  rate-making 
that  does  not  possess  the  slightest  essence 
of  system  at  all!  Without  properly 
equalized  freight  rates,  decay  would  soon 
begin  and  all  that  is  now  the  prized  pos- 
sessions of  the  possessors  would  turn  to 
ashes  in  their  hands.     , 

America  has  enlarged  her  oyster.  The 
cloak  of  isolation  has  been  discarded. 
We  go  to  the  seven  seas  for  our  necessi- 
ties and  we  scour  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  our  luxuries.  Neither  necessities  nor 
luxuries,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
these  things,  would  be  possible  save  for 
the  existence  of  railroads.  And  railroads 
would  soon  be  things  of  dreams  did  they 
not  yield  returns  on  the  money  invested 
in  them  to  a  reasonable  degree.  And 
these  returns  must  come  from  freight 
rates. 

Freight  rates,  then,  are  the  keystone 
of  our  arch  of  health,  happiness  and 
prosperity! 

And  they  are  haphazard  guesses, 
without  form,  flavor  or  finish ! 

They  are  in  force  as  they  are,  just  be- 
cause— and  onlv  just  becausek^^,^ 
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BY  KENNETH  TODD 

WITH  PORTRAIT 

WHO  knows  but  what  Jefferson 
Tesreau— *'Big  Jeff,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  and  frequently 
called  by  the  New  Yorkers  who  infest 
the  Polo  grounds — will  be  called  upon 
to  wear  the  spiked  shoes  that  for  so  long 
a  time  have  been  engulfing  the  feet  of 
one  **  Christy''  Matthewson?  Some 
pitching  personage  is  going  to  get  the  as- 
signment, for,  unlike  the  babbling  brook 
which  the  late  Mr.  Tennyson  used  to 
speil  about,  a  slab  artist  can  not  run 
along  forever  and  get  away  with  it. 
Along  Broadway  they  are  picking  **Big 
Jeff"  as  the  man  directly  in  line  for  the 
promotion.  Over  on  the  Bowery  they 
have  the  same  notion  about  it.  Mar- 
quard,  the  fans  admit,  is  a  slabman  of 
some  magnitude,  but  he  is  regarded  as  too 
temperamental  to  survive  long  as  the 
reigning  monarch  of  The  Box. 

Any  mention  of  Tesreau  in  Texas 
parts  awakens  the  memory  to  the  fact 
that  he  used  to  be  one  of  us.    There  are 


"BIG  JCrr  TESREAU*  OF  THE 
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any  number  of  fans  in  Houston,  San 
Antonio  and  Shreveport  who  would  feel 
no  hesitancy  whatsoever  in  addressing 
the  human  dreadnaught  of  the  diamond 
by  his  first  name.  Tesreau  is  viewed  by 
these  enthusiasts  in  the  light  of  an  old 
college  chum.  There  are  a  half-dozen 
newsboys  in  Houston  who  are  great 
among  their  kind  because  they  used  to 
carry  Tesreau 's  bat  and  glove  into  West 
End  Park.  Although  the  youngsters  bet 
on  Tesreau  to  win  the  games  he  pitched 
during  the  recent  big  series,  they  are  not 
mourning  the  tough  break  of  luck  which 
attended  their  plunges.  Next  season 
will  find  them  rooting  as  ardently  for 
Tesreau  to  win  as  they  did  last  October. 
Tesreau 's  assignment  against  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  in  the  championship  series 
was  one  of  the  most  exacting  ever  given 
a  first-year  pitcher  in  a  major  league. 
One  may  say  in  the  way  of  reply  that 
Bedient,  also  a  debutant,  had  no  major 
league  training  to  carry  him  through, 
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but  Bedient  was  not  selected  by  Manager 
Stahl  to  pitch  the  opening  game  of  the 
series.  Tesreau  did.  History  tells  us 
that  New  York  lost  that  day  by  a  margin 
of  a  single  run  and  that  Tesreau  did  not 
finish  the  game;  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, detracts  in  the  least  iota  from  his 
fame. 

Two  years  of  twirling  in  Texas,  fol- 
lowed by  one  campaign  in  the  Eastern 
League,  fitted  Tesreau  for  service  in  the 
majors.  Seldom  has  the  rise  of  a  dia- 
mond star  been  so  rapid.  While  pitch- 
ing at  Shreveport  for  Dale  Gear  in  1910 
**Big  Jeff"  was  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. When  he  wore  the  Houston  uni- 
form the  year  before  his  control  was  so 
poor  that  Hunter  Hill  could  not  find 
room  to  make  him  a  regular.  If  Hill 
had  not  been  bent  on  winning  a  pennant 
in  the  smallest  possible  space  of  time,  he 
might  have  given  Tesreau  more  personal 
attention.  Then  the  ex-Houston  man- 
ager would  have  seen  glowing  accounts 
in  the  Eastern  papers  chronicling  his 
astuteness  and  telling  how  he  ** found" 
Tesreau.  What  Hill  failed  to  find  in 
the  big  slabman  Dale  Gear  and  John 
McGraw  did. 

Tesreau  was  not  quite  measuring  up 
to  the  standard  of  excellence  required  of 
Giant  pitchers  when  the  gong  tapped  for 
the  beginning  of  the  1911  season,  so  Mc- 
Graw planted  him  in  one  of  his  Eastern 
League  baseball  farms.    The  next  spring 


he  looked  over  the  crop  and  found  that 
Tesreau  by  himself  had  made  it  a  bumper 
one. 

There  was  nothing  dramatic  or  highly 
sensational  about  Tesreau 's  debut  with 
the  New  York  Nationals. 

*'Just  use  that  spitter,  watch  your 
catchers  closely  and  put  something  on 
the  ball, ' '  was  McGraw 's  parting  injunc- 
tion to  Tesreau  when  he  sent  the  pitcher 
into  the  box  for  the  first  time. 

Before  the  season  was  over  Tesreau 
accomplished  something  that  no  other 
first-year  man  had  ever  accomplished  in 
the  majors — ^he  pitched  a  no-run,  no-hit 
game,  the  Philadelphia  club  being  the 
victim. 

Next  season  should  find  Tesreau  mov- 
ing along  at  top  speed.  It  usually  takes 
a  pitcher  at  least  one  season  to  get  his 
bearings  in  new  company,  for  he  must 
first  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  oppos- 
ing batters,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  little 
set  style  of  his  own,  before  becoming 
truly  great.  In  1913  the  big  fellow  will 
know  better  how  to  pitch  to  this  batter 
and  that,  when  to  use  a  curve  and  when 
to  rely  upon  speed  alone. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  the 
National  League  circuit  is  that  Jeffer- 
son is  the  one  best  bet  among  the  Giant 
hurlers,  and  that  when  Mathewson's 
mighty  arm  cracks,  Tesreau  will  step  in 
and  perform  as  brilliantly  as  the  old 
master. 


PERSONALITY 

BY  CHARLES  EGBERT  PRENTISS 


Take  time  and  make  occasions  to  inquire  into  the  purposes  of  life;  think  on 
sound  and  basic  principles.  Emancipate  yourself  from  all  that  is  unreal,  dogmatic, 
hysterical.  Be  natural — be  yourself.  Do  not  blight  your  soul  with  words  or  vows  you 
can  not  live  up  to.  Realize  that  all  men  are  needful  of  but  one  thing — kindness; 
and  that  what  the  world  needs  most  to  effect  it's  salvation  is  simple  sincerity  in 
actions  and  in  motives.  To  bring  these  things  about,  you  need  to  know,  not  believe. 
Repudiate  that  sort  of  faith  that  asks  you  to  believe  what  you  know  is  false.  We 
stand  alone,  we  develope  ourselves,  though  we  are  responsible  to  our  fellow  men  for 
the  sort  of  lives  we  live.  Nothing  is  ever  given  to  us — we  create.  Others  can  not 
create  good  in  us;  God  himself  can  not.  Through  nature  and  men  we  get  our  lessons 
— this  is  the  true  revelation.  The  truth  is  not  in  us.  It  is  not  controlled  or  dis- 
pensed exclusively  by  any  organization  or  institution.  Such  ideas  develop  depen- 
dence and  selfishness.  Truth  lives  on  independence;  and  it  is  because  it  is  the 
most  personal  thing  in  the  world.  Therefore  prize  your  personality  and  remember 
to  always  keep  it  sacred. 
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Daid  Man  s  Tree 

A  Tale  of  the 
South 

BY  WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

Author  of  **The  Disbeliever,  ^Shadows  of  Desire,**  Etc. 
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BILLOWY  thunderheads  were  piling 
up  southward,  the  air  was  close 
and  oppressive,  and  as  my  rodman 
and  I  hurried  across  knee-high  cotton 
towards  the  border  of  a  great,  gloomy 
swamp,  the  ominous  mutterings  of  thun- 
der grew  louder,  while  darkness  slowly 
settled  like  a  pall  over  a  sticky  silence. 

We  located  our  last  point  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  white  sycamore,  and 
hastily  shouldered  the  instruments. 
Suddenly  the  wind  sprung  up  cool  and 
fresh,  moaning  and  swishing  through 
the  swamp,  and  as  we  raced  towards  a 
little  log  cabin  that  stood  facing  us  in 
a  clearing,  big  silvery  drops  of  rain  be- 
gan to  patter  around  us.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  rushed  upon  the  delapidated 
door-steps  and  were  banging  lustily  on 
the  door  when  the  storm  burst  with  a 
roar. 

It  opened  with  a  jerk  and  our  im- 
petuous rush  carried  us  well  inside, 
where  we  stopped  and  stood  blinking  at 
our  astounded  host.  He  stood  with  his 
back  against  the  door  returning  our 
stare,  a  picture  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
Old  and  stoop-shouldered,  supporting 
his  feeble  body  on  a  heavy  stick,  his 
wrinkled  face  offset  by  the  white,  kinky 
hair;  a  venerable  darkey  of  a  passing 
generation  smiled  a  welcome. 

*'Good  evening,  uncle,"  I  said,  apolo- 
getically, **we  were  caught  in  the  storm. 
May  we  wait  here  until  it's  over?" 

My  voice  broke  the  spell ;  instantly  he 


was  all  smiles  and  bows.  **Yassuh,  yas- 
suh,"  he  cried,  **jes'  set  down,  gemmen 
— ^shet  up,  yo*  wufless  trash!"  This  to 
a  long,  gaunt  hound  that  awoke  from  his 
nap  in  a  comer  and  began  to  growl  and 
whine. 

As  we  stood  our  instruments  against 
a  mud-chinked  wall,  the  old  man  hobbled 
about  the  room,  placing  two  rickety, 
willow-bottomed  chairs  before  the  open 
hearth. 

**Hev  cheers,  gemmen,"  he  waved 
grandly  at  them  as  Stephens  and  I  sat 
down ;  and  as  he  stirred  about  the  room 
collecting  chips  and  pine  wood,  I  looked 
about  and  surveyed  our  surroundings. 

Hewn  oaken  rafters  blackened  with 
smoke  hung  low,  draped  with  festoons  of 
stringed  onions  and  herbs;  two  small 
windows,  minus  many  panes  of  glass  for 
which  shingles  had  been  substituted,  fur- 
nished the  only  light.  The  floor  was 
bare.  A  rickety  wooden  bed,  covered 
by  a  vari-colored  quilt ;  a  small  table  and 
three  chairs,  constituted  the  sole  furnish- 
ings. Upon  the  hearth  of  the  huge,  open 
fireplace  lay  scattered  a  confusion  of 
black  pots  and  pans.  Altogether  the 
place  was  gloomy  and  depressing,  but 
without  the  storm  raged  and  I,  for  one, 
was  glad  of  shelter,  humble  as  it  was. 
while  Stephens,  who  sat  smoking  quiet- 
ly, seemed  at  perfect  ease. 

*'Dis  wind's  blowin'  mighty  brash 
fuh  dis  time  o'  yeah,"  muttered  the  old 
man,  stooping  over  the  hearth  and  rak- 
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ing  back  ashes  from  a  charred  log.  **I 
spec'  er  li'le  fiah'll  tek  off  6,e  chill— 
fiahs  dun  gawn  out  now,"  as  he 
scratched  a  match,  **  'tain't  off'n  we 
needs  fiah  dese  days  cep'  ter  cook  wif." 

Tiny  yellow  flames  spluttered  through 
the  resinous  kindling,  throwing  flitting 
shadows  across  walls  and  floor,  reveal- 
ing the  hound  curled  up  in  a  comer,  his 
eyes  resting  suspiciously  upon  Stephens 
and  myself. 

Outside  roared  the  wind  and  rain; 
lightning  flashed  fitfully,  the  thunder 
crashing  in  hollow  rolls. 

Once  more  the  old  man  hobbled  about 
the  room,  this  time  returning  with  a  bas- 
ket of  chips  which  he  carefully  piled 
about  the  blazing  kindling.  The  flames 
licked  through  the  crevices  of  the  chips 
as  a  dense  volume  of  black  smoke 
wormed  slowly  upward.  Apparently 
satisfied  he  produced  a  dingy,  short- 
stemmed  pipe,  filled  it,  and,  leaning  over 
the  fire,  dexterously  picked  out  a  live 
coal  with  his  fingers  and  crowded  it  into 
the  bowl.  He  smoked  in  silence,  facing 
us  from  his  seat  beside  the  fireplace,  his 
eyes  roaming  from  us  to  the  instru- 
ments. 

Something  infinitely  soothing  and  re- 
laxing began  to  steal  over  me  and  drive 
out  a  gloom  that  had  taken  hold. 
Whether  it  was  the  sensation  of  a  cheer- 
ful, crackling  open  fire  that  warmed  our 
chilled  bodies  while  the  storm  lashed 
against  the  cabin,  or  whether  it  was  the 
peculiar,  self-acknowledged  feeling  of 
comfort  that  radiates  from  the  person- 
ality of  such  a  type,  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  I  know,  that  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self dreaming  into  the  fire,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  striving  to  conjecture 
what  train  of  vicissitudes  and  happiness 
lay  behind  the  old  negro  whose  smile 
warmed  the  heart- — whose  grace  would 
have  put  to  shame  a  cavalier. 

** Uncle,"  I  said,  musing,  '*I  guess 
you  don't  have  many  people  from  the 
North  knocking  on  your  door  for  shel- 
ter, do  you?" 

He  grinned  delightedly  at  my  confes- 
sion. **Nawsuh,  dat's  right,  suh;  deed 
I  doesn't.  Dere  ain't  bin  no  folks  from 
de  Norf  froo  dis  place  sense  de  wah,  an 
dem  whah  wuz  heah  den  wa'n't  axin' 
no  odds  fmm  niggers,  nohow,"  he 
chuckled.  **I  knowed  you  wuz  frum  de 
Norf,  suh,  but  mout  I  ax  whut  is  dem 


things" — pointing  to  the  instruments— 
**you  is  totin'?" 

**0h,  those,"  I  said,  '*are  surveying 
instruments.  You  see  we're  going  to 
build  a  railroad  through  here  from  Nat- 
chez, and  we're  locating  the  line." 

**Is  dat  so?"  he  asked  slowly^  then 
with  manifest  concern:  *'En  is  dat 
railroad  gwine  run  craws  dis  planta- 
tion?" 

**I  guess  so,  uncle;  this  is  the  best  lo- 
cation we've  found.  We  ran  the  line 
today  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp — right 
down  to  that  big  sycamore.  Tomorrow 
we'll  carry  it  through.' 

**Is  dat  siccamo'  gwine  be  in  de  way 
o'  de  railroad?"  he  asked  quickly. 

**Yes,"  I  explained,  ''if  our  line  holds 
it  will  have  to  come  do^vn  when  the  work 
begins,  you  know,"  and  as  I  spoke  he 
leaned  over  the  fire  and  relighted  his 
neglected  pipe,  a  puzzled  expression 
spreading  over  his  kindly  face. 

A  drop  of  water  fell  sizzling  on  the 
hearth,  then  another,  and  in  a  minute 
a  tiny  stream  trickled  down  as  the  wind 
shifted  and  drove  the  rain  in  hissing 
sheets  against  the  cabin. 

**Dyah  know,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up,  **dat  crack  by  de  chimbly  doan' 
nevuh  leak  'cep'  whin  er  lot  o'  rain 
gwine  fall."  He  hobbled  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out.  **Dis  hea's 
gwine  be  er  reglah  spell,"  he  muttered. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  after 
four  and  we  were  several  miles  from 
camp;  prospects  of  getting  back  before 
night  were  gone,  but  Stephens  sat  smok- 
ing quietly  and  contentedly,  so  I  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  my  mind  and 
was  on  the  point  of  addressing  the  old 
man  when  a  blinding  glare  and  an  ear- 
splitting  crash  brought  me  leaping  to 
my  feet.  The  hound  dashed  from  his 
comer  and  bolted,  tail  between  legs,  be- 
hind the  old  negro,  where  he  crouched, 
whining  with  fright.  I  crossed  the 
room  to  the  windo^  where  he  stood  and 
looked  out,  but  everything  was  hidden 
behind  a  sullen  blanket  of  driving  rain. 

**I  'spec'  de  lightnin'  dus  struck  daid 
man's  tree,"  he  muttered,  unmoved,  re- 
turning to  his  seat  as  I  picked  up  my 
overturned  chair  and  smiled  at  the 
white-faced  Stephens. 

''What  tree  is  that?"  I  asked,  sitting 
down. 

"Ain'  you  nevuh  heah  tell  o'  dat?*' 
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he  asked  in  a  surprised  tone.  **No, 
co'se  you  ain't,  but  you  dun  see  dat  tree, 
dough;  dat's  de  big  siecamo*  whah  you 
say  got  ter  git  out  de  way  o'  de  rail- 
road. Dat's  hit's  name  en  hit's  bin  ez 
big  ez  'tis  now  evuh  sense  I  kin  ricoUec' 
— lawng  befo'  de  wah.  Dere's  bin 
menny  er  light 'nin'  flash  hit  dat  tree, 
but  'cep'  fuh  sum  bustid  limbs  'tain't 
git  nary  er  scratch.  Dat's  hoccum  I 
ax  you  ef  dat  tree  gwine  be  cut  down, 
'^aws  'tain't  no  good  gwine  folluh  no- 
body whah  go  projekin'  'roun'  dyah — 
nawsuh!" 

**How  did  it  get  that  name,  uncle?" 
I  asked  indifferently,  lest  I  should  lose 
the  story  I  had  scented. 

*'Well,  suh,"  he  began  thoughtfully, 
staring  at  the  floor,  **you's  de  ftis'  pus- 
son  whah  evuh  ax  me  dat;  folks  'roun' 
dese  pahts  knows  better 'n  cum  meddlin' 
wif  fambly  'fairs,  en  dee  knows  bettuh'n 
talk  'bout  whut  dis  one  en  dat  one  say, 
so  I's  gwine  tell  you  'bout  dis  so's  you 
kin  know  de  truf.  Mawse  Mannin' 
know  I  ain  't  gwine  blab  nuttin '  ez  lawng 
ez  he  aw  enny  o'  de  chilluns  livin',  en 
I  ain't,  but  dee  all  gawn  now,  en  me  en 
dis  heah  patch  o'  Ian'  whah  he  lef  me 
in  he  will  is  all  dat's  lef '  o'  us. 

**You  know%  suh,  I  'longs  ter  de  Man- 
nin's  whah  ustuh  own  all  dis  paht  o'  de 
country.  Dyah  wuz  Ole  Mawstuh  en 
Ole  Missus  en  Mis'  'Liz'buth,  den  dose 
twins,  Mawse  Will  en  Mawse  Hawmun 
— dat's  all,  en  de  fus'  I  kin  recollec'  wuz 
whin  me  an'  dose  twins  wuz  fishin'  in 
de  mill  pawn  hinst  de  gre't  house.  Jes' 
dat  way  we  growed  up ;  whin  we  wuzn  't 
play  in'  we  wuz  up  ter  sum  devilmint  aw 
nur — 'twan't  no  peace  'roun'  de  place 
whin  we  wuz  growin'  up,  naw,  suh ! 

*'En  Mis'  'Liz'buth,  suh,  she  mos'  cry 
^he  eyes  out  caws  dee  run  off 'n  lef  huh 
whah  she  cyam't  folluh.  Ole  Mawstuh 
he  ain't  say  nuttin',  caws  mammy  say 
he  wuz  jes'  lak'  dat  hisse'f  whin  he  wuz 
growin'  up,  but  Ole  Missus  'lojv  she 
gwine  'dop'  er  li'l  gal  fuh  she  playmate. 

"Den  Ole  Mawstuh  laff  en  say,  *Shaw, 
honey,  'Liz'buth  ain'  no  bizness  trompin' 
all  oviih  de  plantation  'hinst  dem  boys 
— dat  ain't  no  fit  way  fuh  er  young 
lady  ter  be  brung  up.  Jes'  wait  till  dee 
gits  olduh  en  den  see  de  diff'unce?' 

* '  En  pritty  soon  Mis '  'Liz  'buth  she  stop 
cryin'  caws  dee  doan'  play  wif  huh  en 
she  mek'  lak'  she  ain'  cyah  nuttin'  'tall 
'bout  dem,  en  bress  Qawd,  she  dat  high 


tone'  I  doan'  b'leeve  she  do.  She  mek' 
me  saddle  Fox,  dat's  she  hawse,  ev'y 
mawnin'  en  off  she  ride  all  ovuh  de 
plantation.  She  sho'  wnz  gittin'  pritty, 
too,  en  whin  she  put  awn  dat  li'l  ridin' 
habut  en  jump  in  de  saddle  whilst  I  hoi's 
de  bridle,  Ole  Mawstuh  he  cum  out  awn 
de  gre't  po'ch  en  he  laff  fit  ter  kill. 
Den  he  put  he  ahm  'roun'  Ole  Missus, 
en  he  say,  *Ain'  she  pritty!  Jes'  lak' 
you,  'Liz'buth!'  Ole  Missus  she  ain'  say 
nuttin',  she  jes'  look  up  at  Ole  Mawstuh 
mighty  proud  ez  Mis'  'Liz'buth  ride  awf. 

*  *  En  dem  boys !  Gawdamighty !  Dee 
jes'  lak'  two  peas  in  de  pawd  en  I  ain't 
aevuh  lef  'em  day  in  en  day  out.  Mawse 
Will  he  heap  chunkiuh  en  Mawse  Haw- 
mun, en  he  got  brack  ha'r  en  brack 
*iyes,  en  Mawse  Hawmun  he  tek'  ahftuh 
he  maw  wif  he  blue  eyes  en  he  yalluh 
ha'r. 

**I  mind  one  day  we  wuz  fishin'  awf 
de  big  lawg  in  de  mill  pawn  en  Mawse 
Will  he  feesh  en  feesh  en  ain't  git  nary 
er  nibble.  Torreckly  he  git  peevish  en 
he  up'n  say  dat  I'se  dun  scairt  all  de 
feesh  out  de  pawn — dat  feesh  ain't  got 
no  use  fuh  niggers,  nohow;  en  den  I 
laff  en  say,  *  Hoccum  I  dun  koteh  all 
dese  ef  dee  'fraid  o'  niggers?'  En  I 
think  Mawse  Hawmun  gwine  kill  hisse'f 
laff  in'.  Jes'  den  I  gits  er  nibble  en 
ju'k  out  er  yaller  belly  plumb  in  Mawse 
Will  line  en  git  hit  all  tangle  up.  Wif 
dat  he  git  so  mad  he  look  lak'  he  gwine 
bus'  op'n. 

**  *Git  awf  dis  lawg,  you  wufless  nig- 
ger!' he  hoUuh,  en  wif  dat  he  shuv'  me 
blam!  right  smack  in  de  pawn!  Jes'  ez 
I  git  ter  de  bank,  dyah  wuz  Mawse 
Hawmun  dun  riz  up  en  shekin'  he  fis' 
in  Mawse  Will  face. 

**  *You  coward!'  he  say,  en  he  blue 
eyes  snap  f  iah,  *  Ef  yoU  tetch  Jupe  ergin 
I'll  settle  wif  you!' 

*' Mawse  Will  he  jump  up,  too,  en  he 
say  he  gwine  do  lak'  he  please  wif  me, 
dat  he  paw  dun  gi'  me  ter  him  en  he 
reck'n  he  kin  sell  me  ef  he  want.  Wif 
dat  dee  got  ter  'sputin',  eh,  suh.  'tis  de 
truf;  de  fus'  thing  I  knowed  dee  wuz 
bofe  in  de  pawn  er  rasslin'  en  er  fight- 
in'.  Torreckly  dee  swum  out  en  den 
sich  er  fightin'!  Mawse  Hawmun  he 
lil'er  en  Mawse  Will,  but  he  she'  gi' 
'im  er  tussel — 'twan't  no  skeer  in  dem 
boys,  naw,  suh !  En  whilst  I  w  uz  stand- 
in'  dyah  mos'  scairt  ter  deaf,  'caws'  I 
see  in  Mawse  Hawmmi.^e^es^^^gf^ 
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kill  Mawse  Will,  up  ride  dee  paw  en 
jump  down  awf  he  hawse  en  grab  'em 
in  de  coUuh  en  pull  dem  'paht! 

**  'Whut's  all  dis  'boutT  he  ax,  look- 
in'  fus'  at  dem  en  den  at  me.  Den  I 
up'n'  tell  'im  how  'tis. 

'*  *Now,  you  git  back  home  ez  fas'  ez 
you  kin!'  he  say,  en  lif  me  awn  he 
hawse,  en  whin  I  look  back  dyah  wuz 
Ole  Mawstuh  walkin'  'long  wif  one  han' 
in  Mawse  Will  colluh  en  t'ur  in  Mawse 
Hawmun's. 

**Aftuh  dat  dee  git  erlong  mighty 
peac'bul  'caws'  Ole  Mawstuh  dun  mek' 
dem  shek'  ban's  right  out  dyah  frunt 
de  gre't  house  en  den  he  retch  up  en 
pull  me  down  off  he  hawse  en  stan'  me 
up. 

*'  *Jupe,'  he  say,  *who  you  'longst 
tuh?' 

*'  *Ter  Mawse  Will,  Ole  Mawstuh,'  I 
sez,  en  den  he  put  me  'twixt  dem  en 
mek'  dem  tek'  hole  o'  my  ban's.  *Now,' 
he  say,  *you  don't  long  ter  Mawse  Will 
no  mo' — ^you  'longs  ter  bofe  dese  boys 
en  ez  long  ez  you  live  I  'spec'  you  ter 
tek'  keer  o'  dem,  you  heah!'  He  mek' 
me  promus'  dat  en,  'fo'  Gawd,  I  mean 
hit  whin  I  tell  'im. 

*'But  dat  night  whin  I  tell  mammy 
'bout  all  dis  doin's  she  drap  down  in 
de  cheer  en  fling  up  huh  han 's.  *  Dyah 
now!'  she  holluh,  *in  de  name  o'  Gawd, 
strife  dun  begin !  How  you  gwine  paci- 
fy bofe  dem  chilluns,  dif frunt  ez  dee 
is?'  En  she  tek  on  so  I  git  scairt  en 
w\induh  whut  kin  be  de  mottuh. 

'*Well,  suh,  'twarn't  long  befo'  Ole 
Mawstuh  sont  dem  boys  off  ter  de  bo'd- 
in'  school  en  hit  mos'  nigh  kilt  me, 
'caws'  dee  wouldn't  tek'  me  'long,  too, 
but  Mawse  Will  he  say  dee  gwine  tek' 
me  ter  de  'vussity  'caws'  Ole  Mawstuh 
gwine  sen'  dem  tub  Vuginny  whah  he 
git  he  eddicashun.  Dat  sortuh  mollify 
me  en  den  Mis'  'Liz'buth  say  she  gwine 
'dop'  me  whilst  she  bru'rs  is  gawn. 
She  mek'  Ole  Mawstuh  gi'  me  er  hawse, 
too,  en  'tain 't  nowhah  she  go  ridin '  dat 
I  ain  't  dyah  too  ter  pertec '  huh. 

'*En  Gawd!  how  dat  chile  c'ud  ride! 
She  mighty  dignified  whin  she  ride  down 
de  drive  frun'  de  house,  but  jes'  ez  soon 
ez  we  wuz  out  o '  sight  'twam  't  no  stop- 
pin'  huh!  En  dat  hawse  o'  hu'n!  He 
sail  right  ovuh  er  rail  fence  same  ez  er 
pat 'ridge,  en  he  ain't  nevuh  hesitate  at 
er  ditch! 

**I   wuz   mos'    nigh    scairt   ter  deaf 


holdin'  awn  ter  dat  hawse  o'  mine  en 
tiyin'  ter  keep  up,  but  'tain'  no  use 
trym'  kotch  yo'  shadduh! 

**Aftuh  she  dun  have  huh  capuh  she 
tu'n  en  wait  till  I  kotch  up,  en  den 
she  say,  *Jupe,  cyam't  you  ride  no  bet- 
t'm  datr 

'*  *  'Tain't  me,  Missus,'  I  sez.  '  Tis 
dis  nocount  htfwse.'  Wif  dat  she  jump 
down  en  han '  me  de  bridle. 

'*  '-Git  down,'  she  say,  sortuh  peevish, 
*en  gimme  dat  hawse  jes'  ez  he  is!' 

*'  *  'Fo'  Gawd!  Missus,'  I  sez,  *  how's 
you  gwine  ride  dis  saddle?* 
,.,!'* 9^*  down!'  she  say,  storapin'  dat 
li  le  ridin'  boot  in  de  grass,  en  I  did. 

/'Den  she  say,  'Lead  my  hawse  'craws' 
dis  fiel'  en  doan'  you  tu'n  yo'  haid.' 
/'En  ez  I  wint  'craws'  de  fiel'  I  heah 
sich  er  rompin'  en  er  chawgin'  dat  I 
plumb  fergot  all  de  mannuhs  o'  er  gem- 
man,  en  I  tu'n  'roun'  en  look.  Dyah 
ez  I  sit  heah,  wuz  Mis'  'Liz'buth  ridin' 
stride  dat  hawse  lickety-split  'craws' 
de  fiel'  er  whopin'  'im  wif  dat  li'le 
crop  she  paw  gi'  huh  awn  she  bufday. 
Gemmen,  whin  dat  hawse  git  ter  de 
fence  he  riz  ovuh  same  ez  he  bin  doin' 
dat  all  he  life,  en  dat's  de  fus'  time  I 
knowed  dat  hawse  cud  jump !  Den  she 
mek'  me  git  awn  him  en  tell  me  ter  tek' 
de  fence,  but  dat  hawse  knowed  whin 
de  quality  wuz  awn  he  back,  'cans'  whin 
he  git  dyah  he  stop  short  in  he  tracks 
en  flmg  me  ovuh  he  haid  in  de  road.  I 
ain 't  git  ovuh  dat  ter  dis  day !  'Twam 't 
de  fling  whah  I  mine,  but  de  dismorti- 
fication  o'  dat  befo'  Mis'  'Liz'buth  mos' 
kilt  me,  en  I  sho'  wuz  glad  whin  Ole 
Mawstuh  traded  him  fuh  'Zekiel— you 
know  dat  mule  is  right  out  dyah  'hinst 
dis  house  dis  minnit?" 

He  paused  to  listen  to  the  storm  which 
had  now  settled  into  a  monotonous 
downpour,  then,  stirring  the  fire  with 
his  stick,  he  continued : 
^  '*  'Bout  Chris'mus  time  Mis'  'Liz'buth 
'low  she  gwine  have  she  comin'  out 
pahty,  en  de  way  de  folks  wuz  fussm' 
en  fixin' in  de  gre't  house!  Ole  Maws- 
tuh he  tu'n  ovuh  all  de  wimmen  in  de 
qua 'tubs  tub  huh  en  he  writ  tuh  de 
boys  tuh  cum  home.  Gawd,  suh,  how 
dee  wuz  grown!  Dee  dun  tek'  awf  dee 
sho't  pants  en  put  awn  lawng  ones  m 
dee  wuz  straight  ez  arrers.  Mawse  Will 
he  grow  mo'  lak'  he  paw  ev'y  day,  ea 
dee  maw  en  paw  dee  sho'  wuz  proud  o' 
dem. 
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**Dat  night  Mis'  'Liz'buth  'p'int  me 
one  0 '  de  waitohs  awn  de  table,  en  whin 
she  cum  glidin'  in  awn  Mistuh  Co'tney's 
ahm  I  heerd  mammy  kotch  she  bref  en 
den  say  sortuh  trembly,  *Bress  Gawd! 
dyah.  de  angel  o'  Heav'n  dun  drap 
down ! '    Gemmen,  she  sho'  look  lak'  one. 

'  *  Aftuh  dat  dose  young  bucks  wuz  thick 
same  ez  bees  'roun'  huh.  'Twam't  no 
mo'  *Jupe,  saddle  dem  hawses  en  cum 
wif  me.'  'Twuz,  *Jupe,  hole  Mistuh 
dis  en  Mistuh  dat's  hawse  whilst  he 
holps  me  in.'  But  I  ain't  see  Mis'  'Liz- 
'buth  show  one  no  mo'  'tenshun  den 
'tur.  She  jes'  keeps  'em  all  oneasy 
en  hoppin'  'bout  huh.  Howsumevuh, 
one  mawnin'  I  see  Mis  'Liz'buth  en 
Mistuh  Co'tney  lef '  all  de  huntuhs  'hine 
whin  de  pack  wuz  'bout  put  de  fox  in 
de  hole,  en  I  say  to  myself,  I  sez,  'Hi, 
now,  Mistuh  Co'tney,  ef  you  knows  yo' 
bizness,  you  ain't  gwine  let  no  one  'cep' 
Mis'  'Liz'buth  outride  you.  En  so 
'twuz.  'Twam't  lawng  befo'  dee  drap^ 
'way  one  by  one  en  Mistuh  Co'tney 
'peahs  de  mos'  complimented. 

**A11  dis  time  Mawse  Will  en  Mawse 
Hawmun  waz  er  stud'n'  at  de  bo'd'n 
school  en  Ole  Mawstuh  say  dee  gwine 
tuh  Vuginny  nex'  yeah.  Dat  sho'  tickle 
me  'caws'  sense  Mistuh  Co'tney  dun 
'spire  tuh  Mis'  'Liz'buth  han'  'twam't 
nuffin'  lef  ter  do  'cep'  mine  Ole  Maws- 
tuh's  hawses.  Sho'  'nuff,  'bout  time 
de  cotton  wuz  picked  out  Ole  Missus 
pack  me  er  trunk  en  dee  sont  me  lawng 
tuh  de  'vussity  wif  de  twins. 

**Geramen,  dat  sho'  wuz  er  time  up 
dyah!  De  'vussity  hit  mos'  nigh  ez  big 
ez  de  plantation  en  all  de  white  buildin  's 
sho'  vraz  gran'.  Mawse  Will  en  Mawse 
Hawmun  fine  me  er  place  in  de  back  o' 
de  house  whah  dee  live  in  town,  en  dyah 
I  stayed,  waitin'  awn  dem.  I  ain't  heer 
how  dee  wuz  gitt'n'  awn,  but  Mawse 
Will  he  gwine  be  er  doctuh  en  Mawse 
Hawmun  stud'n'  law  en  I  knowed 
'twam't  nobody  gwine  git  erhead  o' 
dem. 

**Den,  suh,  de  awful  mawnin'  came. 
I  ain't  gwine  live  lawng  'nuff  ter  fugit 
dat!  I  wuz  brackin'  Mawse  Will  shoes 
whin  Mawse  Hawmun  step'  in  de  room 
sortuh  stiff  en  say,  *I  s'p'ose  you  is 
heerd  all  dis  nawnsense  'bout  de  sunder- 
ation  o'  de  states?  Has  you  heerd  whut 
fadduh  hez  ter  say  awn  de  subjec'?' 

*'  *  'Tain't  no  nawnsense,'  sez  Mawse 
Will,  right  quick,  *ef  hit's  gwine  tek' 


de 'cession  o'  de  states  tuh  'stablish  ouah 
rights,  den  we'll  sep'rate,  Ez  fuh  fad- 
duh, I  ain't  heerd  frum  him,  but  hit 
Stan's  ter  reason  how  he  regyards  de 
situation. ' 

**Den  dee  fell  ter  argufyin',  en  de 
fus'  thing  I  knowed  Mawse  Will  orduh 
Mawse  Hawmun  out  de  room.  Dat 
sortuh  doin's  sho'  'sturb  me,  en  dat 
night  I  git  ter  thinkin'  whut  mammy 
dun  say  .'bout  de  pacifyin'  o'  dem 
chillun. 

** Aftuh  dat  dee  ain't  say  nuttin' 
much  but  dee  wa'n't  feelin'  right,  I 
knowed,  'caws'  whin  dee  go  ridin'  dee 
go  by  deyselves.  'Bickly  I  heah  sum  o' 
de  gemmens  talkin'  'bout  de  'bate  whah 
Mawse  Will  dun  'nounce  de  Union  en 
Mawse  Hawmun  'nounce  de  'bellion. 
Den  dey  sho'  wuz  stirrin'  times,  en 
de  fus'  thing  I  knowed  de  gemmen  wuz 
packin'  up  en  leavin'  de  'vussity  en  all 
de  people  in  town  wuz  talkin'  en  whisp- 
nn'  'bout  j'inin'  de  ahmy. 

'*One  mawnin',  ez  I  wuz  mekin'  up 
de  baids,  Mawse  Will  he  say,  *  Jupe,  pack 
dem  trunks — I'se  gwine  back  home,'  en 
tromp  out'n  de  room.  'Craws'  de  hall 
I  see  Mawse  Hawmun  packin'  he  trunk, 
too. 

**  'Is  you  gwine  back,  too,  Mawse 
Hawmun?'  I  ax,  steppin'  in  de  room 
wif  out  so  much  ez  knockin'. 

"  *No,  Jupe,'  he  say,  'I's  gwine  j'in 
de  ahmy  o'  de  Union,'  en  he  face  sho' 
wuz  white  en  solium. 

'*  'Name  o'  Gawd,  Mawse  Hawmun! 
ain'  you  gwine  back  ter  see  de  folks 
awn  de  plantation  'fo'  you  j'ins  de 
ahmy?'  I  sez,  shekin'  all  ovuh  lak'  I  got 
er  chill. 

**  'No,  Jupe,'  he  say,  'dee  hez  writ  me 
not  ter  cum  back  ez  lawng  ez  I  s'port 
dese  policies,  en  I  ain't  gwine.' 

"  'Dyah,  now,'  I  sez,  'bout  ter  bus' out 
'^.ryin,'  'how's  I  gwine  pertec'  you  en 
Mawse  Will  ef  dis  de  way  you  gwine 
do?  Don't  I  'long  ter  you  bofe,  en  ain* 
I  gwine  whah  you  gwine?  How's  T 
gwine  do  dat,  Mawse  Hawmun,  ansuh 
me  dat!' 

"  'Doan'  you  wor'y  'bout  me,  Jupe, 
you  jes'  do  lak'  you  wants;  dis  is  de 
time  fuh  ev'y  man  ter  think  en  ac'  fuh 
hisse'l'    Yassuh,  dem's  he  ve'y  words. 

"Jes'  den  er  low  down  nigger  step  in 
de  room  en  mek'  lak'  he  gwine  tek'  dat 
tnmk.    Wif  dat  I  jump  squah  in  frunt 
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**  *Git  out'ii  dis  room,  you  brack 
trash!'  I  hoUuh,  *you  ain'  gwine  tetch 
dat  trunk!'  I  wuz  dat  riled  up  I  c'u'd 
er  kilt  'im.  Mawse  Hawmun  laff  en 
tell  'im  ter  leave  hit  'lone  en  he  tell  me 
ter  bring  hit  down.  I  tuk'  hit  down  en 
dat  evenin'  er  wagun  cum  en  tuk'  hit 
tuh  de  depo*'. 

**  Mawse  Will  en  Mawse  Hawmun  dee 
ain'  gwine  lef  till  de  nex'  day,  so  I 
wint  froo  de  town  en  out'n  de  fiel's 
whah  I  kin  settle  de  'sturbance  whah 
gwine  awn  in  my  mine,  en  dyah  I  sot 
all  day  wrasslin'  wif  dat  thing,  but  I 
ain '  git  no  peace  o '  mine. 

** How's  I  gwine  back  ter  de  planta- 
tion wifout  Mawse  Hawmun  en  how's  I 
gwine  let  Marse  Will  git  dyah  wifout 
me?  I  cyam't,  I  cyam't!  Den  I  shet 
my  eyes  en  prayed  tuh  Qawd  tuh  sen' 
de  light  en  lead  my  feet  in  de  right  parf, 
but  aftuh  I  dun  git  back  tuh  de  house 
I  ain't  no  bettuh  off'n  I  wuz  whin  I 
lef. 

**So  dat  night  w^hin  I  knowed  dee 
wuz  bofe  in  baid  I  knock  awn  Mawse 
Will's  do'. 

**  'Is  dat  you,  Jupe?'  he  ax.  'Well, 
cum  in;  whut  you  want  dis  time  o' 
night?' 

**Den  I  tell  him  'bout  de  'sturbance 
whah's  in  my  mine  en  how  I  dun  pray 
fuh  light  en  dey  ain'  no  light  cum. 

*'Den  he  laff  en  say,  *  Jupe,  whin  you 
wuz  growin'  up  who  look  aftuh  you  en 
tek'  keer  o'  you?' 

/*'01e  Mawstuh,  Mawse  Will;  Ole 
Mawstuh. ' 

**  'Well,  den,  go  back  whah  you  longs 
en  keep  out  dis  mess  entily.' 

'*Dyah!  de  light  dun  come  in  de  night 
en  de  parf  wuz  cleah,  en  ez  I  wint  back 
tuh  bed  I  thank  Qawd  fuh  sendin'  de 
light.  But  I  ain't  sleep  none  dat  night; 
I  jes'  lay  dyah  study 'n'  en  study 'n'. 

"De  nex'  mawnin'  I  tell  Mawse  Haw- 
mun how  Gawd  dun  show  me  de  light 
en  dat  I  gwine  back  ter  de  plantation. 
He  look  mighty  solium  en  he  try  tuh 
swallah  in  he  thro't  en  he  say,  sortuh 
sheky,  'Heah,  Jupe,  tek'  dis— pertec' 
Ole  Missus  en  Ole  Mawstuh  en  Mis' 
'Liz'buth.'  He  gi'  me  er  li'le  'velop' 
wif  sum  papuhs  in  hit.  Whin  me  en 
Mawse  Will  wuz  awn  de  train  I  open 
hit  en  dyah  wuz  er  whole  passel  o'  pa- 
puh  money — mo'n  I  evuh  see  befo',  but 
I  wuz  dat  shuk  up  I  ain '  try  tuh  count 
it. 


"I  nevuh  spec'  ter  fugit  dat  mawnin' 
whin  me  en  Mawse  Will  druv  up  tuh 
de  house.  De  fus'  thing  I  see  wuz  Mis- 
tuh  Co'tney  standin'  dyah  'ginst  one  o' 
de  gre't  pilluhs  awn  de  po'ch  talkin' 
tuh  Mis'  'Liz'buth.  He  look  mighty 
gran'  in  he  soot  o*  gray  wif  he  hat  in 
he  han  en  he  s'ode  hangin'  by  he  side, 
but  my  min'  wuz  too  'sturbed  tuh  do 
mo'n  look  at  'im^  en  de  nex'  thing  I 
knowed  Ole  Missus  dun  fling  she  ahms 
roun'  Mawse  Will's  neck  en  cryin'  real 
sorf  en  pitiful. 

"Ole  Mawstuh  he  ain'  say  nuttin'; 
he  jes'  Stan'  dyah  lookin'  'craws'  de 
fiel's  whah  dee  wuz  plantin'.  Mistuh 
Co'tney  'sense  hisse'f  en  ride  awf  aftuh 
he  dun  shek'  ban's  wif  Mawse  Will  en 
tell  'im  he  gwine  tek'  'im  tuh  j'ine  he 
calv'y.  Den  dee  all  wint  in  de  house 
en  'rickly  mammy  cum  out  en  tell  me 
dat  she  doan '  know  which  dee  is :  glad- 
duh  'bout  Mawse  Will  aw  sorrofulluh 
-'bout  Mawse  Hawmun. 

'Rickly  Mis'  'Liz'buth  she  sen'  fuh  me 
en  mek'  me  sit  do\vn  awn  de  steps  o' 
de  po'ch  en  tell  huh  all  'bout  Mawse 
Hawmun  en  hoccum  he  gwine  j'ine  de 
ahmy  o'  de  Norf,  en  whin  I  tell  huh 
all  I  know  she  git  white  ez  deaf  en  walk 
in  de  house  wif  she  haid  in  de  air. 

"Pritty  soon  dee  wuzersewin'  an'  er 
fixin'  in  de  house,  en  one  mawnin' 
Mawse  Will  dress  up  in  he  soot  o'  gray 
en  walk  out  in  de  stable  whah  I  wuz 
cur'yn'  he  hawse,  en  man!  he  sho'  look 
gran'  in  dem  clo'es.  He  tall  en  straight, 
ennyway,  en  mammy  say  all  he  need  is 
he  spurs  tuh  show  he  fightin'  stock.  He 
tell  me  tuh  saddle  he  hawse  en  den  he 
ride  out,  en  'bout  dinnuh  time  back  he 
cum  wif  Mistuh  Co'tney  whah  dun  tek* 
'im  ter  'lis'  in  he  calv'y. 

"Ev'y  day  dee  wuz  comin'  an'  goin'. 
All  de  gemmens  in  ouah  neighborhood 
dee  'bleeged  tuh  tell  Mis'  'Liz'buth  goo'- 
bye  befo'  dee  go  tuh  de  frunt.  Mis' 
'Liz'buth  she  mek'  er  gre't  flag  fuh 
Mistuh  Co'tney  calv'y  en  de  day  she 
brung  hit  out  tuh  him  I  seen  him  tek' 
hit  en  he  say,  *I  doan'  ax  fuh  but  one 
thing  bett'm  dyin'  unduh  dis.' 

"  'Whut's  dat?'  she  ax,  lookin'  down. 

"  'Jes'  tuh  cum  back  tuh  you,'  he 
say,  en  'bout  dat  time  I  slip  'roun'  de 
house  an  ain'  heah  no  mo.' 

"Dat  night  whin  I  wuz  in  de  stable 
rubbin'  down  de  hawses  Mawse  Will  he 
slip'  in  de  do'^^^.soj-|;^t)^^)p^nigh 
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drap  whin  I  see  'im  standin*  dyah  in 
de  moonlight  in  he  gray  soot.  He  ax 
me  is  he  hawse  ready,  dat  he  gwine  leave 
now,  en  den  whin  I  lead  Huntuh  out  de 
stable  he  tek'  de  bridle  en  stan'  dyah 
lak'  he  stnd'n'.  Den  he  say,  *  Jupe,  you 
gwine  stay  right  heah  wif  de  folks,  ain't 
you?'  En  I  tell  'im  I  is  en  ax  'im 
hoecum  he  ain't  know  me  no  bett'rn  dat 
— dat  ef  he  stick  ez  close  tub  dem 
Yankees  ez  I  gwine  stick  ter  de  folks  an' 
de  plantation  'tain't  gwine  tek'  mo'e'n 
er  week  ter  stop  de  wah. 

**Wif  dat  he  jump  in  he  saddle  en 
ride  to'des  de  house.  I  foUuh  long 
'caws'  I  'bleeged  ter  git  one  mo'  look 
at  'im,  en  ez  I  pass  by  de  boxwood  dyah 
sot  Mis'  'Liz'buth  en  standin'  ovuh  huh 
wuz  Mistuh  Co'tney.  He  tellin'  huh 
goo 'bye,  en  I  think  I  sortuh  heah  huh 
sob,  but  I  ain't  sartin  'caws'  jes'  den 
de  moon  drap  'hinst  er  cloud  en  I  ain't 
got  no  bizness  spy  in'  *roun'  dyah  no- 
how. Aftuh  dee  dun  ride  off  Ole  Maws- 
tuh  en  Ole  Missus  walk  'roun'  de  yahd 
ahm  in  ahm  en  den  I  wint  back  tub  de 
Mtchin  en  sot  down  awn  de  steps. 

**Hit  look  lak'  er  cloud  dun  steal 
ovuh  de  whole  place,  en  de  longuh  I 
study  de  wuss  I  feel.  Jes'  den  er 
squinch  owl  lit  awn  de  chimbly  en  let 
out  er  screech,  en  down  in  de  pastuh  de 
whoppoorwills  dee  staht.  Dat  wa'n't 
nuttin'  but  er  sign  o'  mis'ry,  I  knowed! 

"Things  wint  awn  'bout  de  same's 
usu'l  aftuh  dat  only  Mis'  Liz'buth  ain' 
ride  much  ez  she  ustuh  en  she  ain'  so 
full  o'  life,  but  mammy  say  hit  ain't 
nuffin'  but  dat  she  grievin'  'bout  she 
br'ur  en  Mistuh  Co'tiley,  dat  she  jes' 
havin'  she  spell  en  dat  she  gwine  pick 
up  aftuh  all  dis  bizness  is  settle'. 

**De  folks  wuz  always  watchin'  de 
mail  fuh  news  frum  de  frunt,  en  one 
day  Mis'  'Liz'buth  tell  me  dat  Mistuh 
Co'tney  calv'ry  dun  have  er  'gagemint, 
dat  he  en  Mawse  Will  dun  'stinguish 
deese'fs,  dat  dee  dun  mek'  Mistuh  Co't- 
ney cunl  en  Mawse  Will  he  cap'n  now. 
I, know  dee  gwine  'stinguish  deese'fs, 
'caws'  'tain't  no  keepin'  sich  blood 
down! 

"But  all  dis  time  I  jes'  itchin'  ter  ax 
huh  is  she  heerd  frum  Mawse  Hawmun, 
but  I  ain't  dar',  'caws'  de  fus'  time  I 
do  she  bus'  out  cryin  en  run  in  de  house. 
My  mine  sho'  wuz  grievin'  aftuh  dat 
chile.  I  cyam't  he'p  thinkin'  how  he 
tell  me  dat  he  doin'  lak'  he  think  is 


right — ^jes'  lak'  ev'y  man  mus'  do  in 
sich  times,  en  sumhow  I  ain't  nevuh  git 
hit  froo  my  haid  whut  all  dis  fightin' 
'bout  nowhow,  so  one  day  I  ax  Ole 
Mawstuh  'bout  hit. 

"  *Dey  is  tryin'  tub  free  all  you  nig- 
gers, Jupe,'  he  say,  *en  ef  dee  win  you 
won't  'long  ter  nobody — ^you  is  den  er 
free  nigger,' 

"Den  I  heah  de  niggers  in  de  qua 'tubs 
argufy  in'  'bout  de  freein'  o'  deese'fs 
en  whut  dee  gwine  do  whin  dee  is  free, 
en  I  ax  'em  how  dee  gwine  live  ef  'tain't 
noboddy  gwine  tek'  cyar  o'  dem,  en 
whut  dee  gwine  do  fuh  er  livin'  ef  Ole 
Mawstuh  tu'n  'em  loose.  Dee  ain't 
nevuh  look  at  hit  dat  way,  all  dee  know 
dee  gwine  be  free,  'caws'  Mistuh  Linkum 
dun  say  so.  Dat's  jes'  lak'  er  passel  o' 
brack  trash!  Dee  ain't  got  no  sense  en 
dee  ain't  nevuh  gwine  git  none! 

"  'Twam't  lawng  befo'  de  folks  wuz 
talkin'  'bout  de  'proach  o'  de  ahmies, 
en  one  mawnin'  whin  I  wnz  washin'  de 
kerridge  in  de  creek  I  heah  sich  er  slosh-* 
in'  en  er  splashin'  up  'bove  dat  I  riz 
up  en  look,  en  sho  'nuff,  dyah  wuz  er  . 
whole  passel  o'  dem  bluecoats  ridin' 
'craws'  jes'  lak'  dee  own  de  plantation! 
I  drap  outuh  sight  'hinst  some  huck- 
lebe'y  bushes,  en  whin  I  cyam't  heah 
'em  no  mo'  I  sneak  lawng  de  rail  fence 
to'des  de  pastuh  tub  see  whut  devilmint 
dee  wuz  up  tub.  Bress  Gawd!  Whin 
I  look  ovuh  dat  fence  whah  de  hawses 
wuz  dee  wa'nt  er  single  one  lef !  Dee 
dun  tuk'  ev'y  one!  Dat  sho'  mek'  me 
bile,  en  I  run  back  ter  de  house  hahd  ez 
I  could  stave  en  tell  Ole  Mawstuh.  He 
ain't  git  mad  so's  I  kin  see,  he  jes'  ax 
me  is  dee  'nuff  mules  lef  tub  wu'k  de 
plantation,  en  whin  I  tell  him  dey  is,  he 
look  lak'  he  ain't  cyar;  but  dat  sho' 
grieve  me,  'caws'  dee  wa'n't  no  bettuh 
hawses  in  de  state.  En  whut  griev'  me 
mos'  wuz  losin'  Mawse  Hawmun 's  sad- 
dle hawse.  I  bin  savin'  Fancy  fuh  him 
whin  he  cum  back,  en  now  dem  rap- 
scallions dun  got  huh! 

"Dat  sort  o'  thing  wint  awn  reg'lah, 
en  pritty  soon  dee  wa'n't  'nuff  mules 
lef  tub  wu'k  de  crops,  en  hit  ain't  rain 
sence  Gawd  knows  whin !  Pus'  de  hawgs 
en  den  de  chickuns,  en  whin  de  Yankees 
rigment  camp  all  ovuh  de  plantation  dee 
pull  down  ev'y  stick  o'  rail  fence  fuh 
de  fiahs! 

"Dat  sort  o'  doin's  nigh  druv'  me 
'stractid,  en  I  ax  Ole  Mawstuh  whah  kin 
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de  Tedruts  be  all  dis  time  tuh  low 
sich  doin's  awn  ouah  place? 

*/En  den  one  mawnin'  ez  I  wuz  look- 
in'  down  de  drive,  up  ride  de  gin'l  frum 
de  Yankee  camp  en  fling  me  he  bridle. 
He  ax  me  is  my  Mawstuh  at  home,  en 
whin  I  tell  him  he  is,  he  stomp  up  de 
steps  o'  de  gre't  po'ch  wif  he  s'ode 
bangin'  'hinst  'im,  en  knock  awn  de  do'. 
Ole  Mawstuh  cum  tuh  de  do'  hisse'f  en 
he  say,  *Is  you  cum  tuh  tek'  my  house, 
too?' 

**De  ginl  riz  up  mighty  gran'  at  dat, 
en  he  say  mighty  dignified,  *I's  cum 
tuh  'poligize  fuh  de  plund'rin'  whah's 
bin  dun  by  de  ig'nunce  o'  some  o'  my 
men,  en  thuh  ax  you,  suh,  ef  you  will 
'cep'  de  'tection  o'  er  gyard  fuh  yo' 
househole. ' 

**En  Ole  Mawstuh  say  he  doan'  need 
no  gyard,  en  dat  dere's  gwine  be  er  set- 
tlemint  o'  damage  ez  soon  ez  he  boy  git 
dyah.  Wif  dat  de  gin'l  say,  'Which 
one,  suh  ? '  en  laf f  real  sorf  en  ticklish. 
•Qawdamighty !  I  see  de  fiah  in  Ole 
Mawstuh 's  eye,  en  I  say  tuh  myse'f, 
*Mistuh  Ginl,  ef  you  wants  ter  git  back 
erlive  you  bettuh  lef  now!'  en  he  did. 
He  mek'  er  gran'  bow  en  jump  in  he 
saddle,  en  ez  I  stan'  dyah  lookin'  at  dat 
hawse  cantuh  down  de  drive  I  know  all 
at  once  'twam't  noboddy  but  Fancy! 

**I  ain't  say  nuttin'  tuh  de  folks,  but 
de  mo'  I  think  'bout  dat  hawse  de  mo' 
madduh  I  gits,  en  de  nex'  mawnin'  I 
slip  'craws'  de  plantation  to'des  de 
camp.  I  wam't  scairt  o'  dem  sojers, 
naw,  suh !  'Po'  I  knowed  hit  I  walk  jam 
intuh  one  o'  dem  pickuts. 

**  'Halt,  you  dam  nigger!'  he  hoUuh, 
*«i  stick  he  bay 'nit  right  in  my  stum- 
mick.    'Whah  you  gwine?'  he  yell. 

**  *Git  out  my  way,  you  po'  white 
trash!'  I  holluh  jes'  ez  loud  ez  he  do, 
doan'  you  know  I  ain't  got  no  time  tuh 
fool  wif  you ! ' 

**  'Whah's  you  gwine?'  he  yell  ergin. 
Oat  rile  me  sho'  'nuff. 

**  *I's  gwine  whah  I's  gwine,  dat's 
whah  I's  gwine!'  I  yell  so  loud  dat  er 
Hojer  cum  ridin'  up  en  he  say,  *Whut 
you  want?'  Den  I  up'n  tell  'im  dat  I 
got  er  messidge  fuh  de  gin  '1  en  dat  low 
down  pickut  won'  lemme  pass.  Den  he 
<wty,  'FoUuh  me,'  en  lead  me  tuh  er  big 
white  taint  whsii  dee  wuz  gyardin'  jes' 
same's  er  prizun.  *Stan'  dyah,'  he  say, 
en  walk  in  de  taint  whilst  I  hole  he 
hawse.     In  er  minnit  out  walk  de  gin'l 


hisse'f  en  ax  me  whut  I  wants  wit  him. 
Den  I  up'n  tell  him  dat  dat's  Mawse 
Hawmun  's  hawse  dat  he  got  en  dat  I  dun 
cum  tuh  tek'  huh  back  whah  she  'longs. 
He  en  all  de  sojers  laff,  en  'rickly  he 
sez,  *Well,  ef  dat's  you'  Mawstuh 's 
hawse  you  kin  tek'  'im,'  en  he  tell  one 
o'  dem  sojers  tuh  kotch  he  hawse. 

**  *  How's  you  gwine  ride?'  he  say, 
but  I  ain't  got  no  mo'  time  tuli  was'e 
awn  dem  folks  en  I  jump  awn  Fancy 
jes'  lak'  she  wuz,  en  yoii  know  dat  hawse 
les'  mek'  er  bee  line  fuh  she  stall. 
Whin  I  git  back,  dyah  wuz  all  de  folks 
awn  de  po'ch  laf  fin'  fit  ter  kill. 

**Dat  night  I  loadid  de  squ'rr'l  mus- 
kut  en  tuk  tuh  sleepin'  in  de  stall  nex' 
tuh  Fancy,  'caws'  I  low  dee  ain't 
gwine  tek'  de  onlies'  ridin'  hawse  awn 
de  place.  Hit  orful  'nuff  tuh  hev  tuh 
put  mules  tuh  de  famWy  keeridge,  much 
less  no  hawse  fuh  Ole  Mawstuh  ter  ride ! 

**01e  Missus  «he  gittin'  mighty  pale 
en  thin  dese  days  en  mammy  tell  me  ef 
dey  ain't  sumpin'  dun  mighty  soon  dee 
ain't  gwine  hev  'nuff  tuh  eat  in  de 
house.  Gawd!  dat  aggivate  me  sho' 
'nuff,  en  de  nex'  mawnin'  I  retch  'hinst 
de  chimbly  en  git  dat  'velop  whah 
Mawse  Hawmun  gi'  me,  en  ax  mammy 
whah  wuz  Mis'  'Liz'buth,  dat  I  'bleeged 
ter  see  huh.  She  'low  I  cyam  't  see  huh 
'caws'  de  chile  dun  tek  ter  stayin'  in 
she  room  en  doan'  eat  no  breakfas'  no 
mo'.  Wif  dat  I  bresh  pas'  huh  en  wint 
f  roo  de  big  hall  en  up  de  steps  en  knock 
awn  she  do'.  She  op'n  hit  en  I  see  by 
huh  eyes  she  bin  cryin'.  Den  I  han' 
huh  de  'velop'  en  tell  huh  I's  gwine 
pertec'  huh  en  dat  mebbe  dis  will  he'p 
some. 

**She  look  at  dem  bills  sortuh  mysti- 
fied, en  den  she  say,  *Jupe,  whah'd  you 
git  all  dis  money?'  Den  I  tell  huh  dat 
Mawse  Hawmun  dun  gi'  hit  ter  me  fuh 
jes'  sich  er  time  ez  dis.  Wif  dat  she 
bus'  out  cryin'  en  han'  hit  back  tuh  me. 
*I  cyam't  tek'  hit,  Jupe,'  she  say,  *tek' 
hit  en  say  no  mo'  'bout  hit.'  En  den 
she  shut  de  do'.  , 

*'Dat  sortuh  doin's  sho'  rankle'  me. 
Dyah  dee  wuz,  ain't  got  emuff  tuh  eat 
an'  won'  tek'  de  money.  Den  I  mek' 
up  my  mine  en  hitch  up  dem  mules  tuh 
de  kerridge  en  druv  out  de  back  way 
ter  de  sto',  en  whin  I  git  back  wif  er 
whole  passel  o'  vittuls  I  tell  mammy 
whut  I  got.  She  ain't  say  nuttin',  she 
jes'  look  at  me  hahd  lak'  she  doubtful 
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'bout  whah  dee  cum  frum,  en  tell  me 
ter  keep  my  mouf  shet.  Dat  day  she 
tell  me  dat  de  folks  is  so  'straetid  dat 
dee  ain't  ax  no  questions  'bout  whah 
ennything  cum  frum. 

'*£n  all  dis  time  dat  rig 'mint  wuz 
rippin'  en  tyarin'  all  ovuh  de  place. 
Dee  dun  tek'  all  de  hawgs  en  chickens 
en  mos'  nigh  all  de  cawn  en  fodduh  fuh 
de  hawses,  en  I  know  ef  things  *kep'  up 
dis  away  we's  got  ter  lef '  de  plantation. 
I  dun  spent  mos'  all  de  money  en  kilt 
de  las'  heffuh  awn  de  place;  'twam't 
'nuff  ter  feed  de  white  folks,  much  less 
de  niggers,  so  Ole  Mawstuh  tu'n  'em  all 
loose  ter  go  whah  dee  might,  en  den 
'twam't  noboddy  lef  'cep'  me  en  de 
white  folks  en  mammy.  De  dry  spell 
dun  bu'n  up  all  de  cott'n  en  cane  en 
'twuz  all  I  c'u'd  do  tuh  keep  de  lile 
gyarden  patch  frum  bu'nin'  up,  too. 
Gawdamighty !  dem  wuz  mou'nful  times, 
dee  wuz! 

**Den,  suh,  er  cu'y'us  thing  happ'n. 
One  night  whin  I  wuz  sittin'  in  de  sta- 
ble do'  pond'rin'  whut's  gwine  be  de 
en '  o'  all  dis  'fliction,  I  see  sump  'n  creep- 
in'  pas'  de  trees  in  de  yahd  en  cum 
creepin'  to'des  de  stable.  I  knowed  dee 
dun  cum  fuh  Fancy,  en  I  grab  dat  mus- 
kut  en  step  back  in  de  shadduh  whah  dee 
cyam't  see  me.  De  man  he  sortuh  tip- 
toes tuh  de  do'  en  stan  dyah  lookin'  in. 
I  brung  up  dat  muskut  en  aim  at  he 
haid  en  holluh,  *Who  dat?'  right  quick. 
Jes'  den  de  moon  slip'  out  frum  'hinst 
er  cloud  en  I  mos'  los*  my  bref  whin  I 
see  he  face,  'caws'  ef  'twam't  Mawse 
Hawmun  I  ain't  sittin'  heah!  Den  I 
step  in  de  light  so's  he  kin  see  me. 

**  'Jupe!'  he  say,  sortuh  low,  en  fling 
he  ahms  Iwut  my  neck  en  tek'  awn  so 
I  scairt  he  gwine  'splode  de  muskut. 

*  *  *  Mawse  Hawmun !  Name  o '  Gawd ! ' 
I  say  ez  soon  ez  I  git  my  bref,  den  I 
kotch  si0it  o'  dat  blue  coat  en  de  gol' 
awn  he  sleeve  en  hit  sortuh  mek'  me 
shivuh. 

'*  'Ain't  you  glad  ter  see  me,  Jupe?' 
he  say. 

'*  *Dat  I  is,«  Mawse  Hawmun,'  I  sez, 
*but  ef  you  doan'  stop  dem  rapscdllions 
ovuh  dyah  stealin'  en  er  projeckin' 
Tbout  dis  place,  we's  gwine  all  sta've  ter 
deaf,  Ckiwd  know!' 

"Whin  he  heah  dat  he  face  drap  en 
den  he  look  lak'  he  mad  ernuff  tuh  eat 
he  haid.  Den  he  sit  down  in  de  do'  en 
mek'  me  tell  'im  all  'bout  de  folks  en 


de  place  sence  he  lef,  en  whin  I  tell  'im 
how  po'  we  is  en  how  Ole  Missus  en 
Mis'  Liz'buth  is  grievin'  de  teahs  fill 
up  he  eyes  en  he  bref  cum  fas'.  Dyah 
we  sot  en  talk  en  den  I  tell  'im  how  I 
dun  keep  he  hawse  fuh  him  en  dat  he 
kin  git  Fancy  now  ef  he  want.  He 
study  en  he  say  he  'spec'  he  wait,  dat 
he  gwine  hev  sum  hot  fightin'  mos'  enny 
time  now  en  dat  he  b'leeve  he  save  Fancy 
£er  latuh.  Den  I  show  'im  whah  I  dun 
hide  he  saddle  en  bridle  so's  he  kin  git 
dem  ef  I  ain't  dyah. 

*'Den  he  tell  me  tuh  foUuh  him  en 
we  cross  de  fiel's  tuh  de  big  camp 
whah  dun  spring  up  in  de  night,  en  'fo' 
I  knowed  hit  he  dun  hev  er  big  wagin 
loadid  wif  boxes  en  he  mek'  me  git  awn 
de  seat  wif  de  drivuh.  'Doan'  you  op'n 
yo'  mouf  'bout  dis,'  he  say,  *hide  dem 
things  en  doan'  tell  noboddy  'cep' 
mammy. ' 

**We  druv  up  de  back  way  en  dump 
out  de  boxes  frunt  de  stable  en  whin  de 
wagin  wuz  gawn  I  fling  hay  ovuh  dem 
en  woke  up  mammy  en  tell  huh  'bout 
hit.  She  mek'  me  bring  one  o'  dem 
boxes  right  erway  en  bus  hit  op'n  en 
den  she  put  de  vittuls  in  de  chist  in  de 
kitchin.  She  ain't  b'leeve  fus'  whin  I 
tell  huh  dat  I  dun  see  Mawse  Hawmun 
en  whin  I  'vince  huh  dat  I  is,  she  'low 
hit  er  bad  sign  fuh  de  Prodigul  ter  cum 
when  dey  ain'  no  calf  ter  kill  in  he 
honuh. 

''Hit  look  lak'  I  jes'  drap  ter  sleep 
dat  night  whin  all  to  once,  'Ku-boom! 
Ku-boom!  Ku-boom!'  de  winduhs  in 
de  stable  wuz  rattlin '  en  Fancy  she  try- 
in'  tuh  brek'  out  de  stall.  En  den 
'Bang!  Bang!  Bang!'  de  muskuts  dee 
staht,  en  ez  I  grab  dat  muskut  en  staht 
fuh  de  house  I  heah  de  bugles  er  cryin' 
en  de  drums  er  roarin'  down  in  Mawse 
Hawmun 's  camp  en  hit  look  lak  de  earf 
gwine  bus'  op'n! 

"I  brace  my  back  'g'inst  de  house  do' 
tuh  pertec'  de  folks  en  jes'  den  I  mek' 
out  de  gre't  line  o'  Fed 'ruts  chawgin' 
'craws'  de  fiel's,  er  shootin'  en  er  yel- 
lin'  en  den  lickteysplit  cum  er  batt'ry 
o'  cannuns  right  up  de  drive  en  unhook 
de  hawses  en  druv  'em  in  de  yahd.  Den 
dee  tu'n  de  cannuns  'roun'  en  staht  ter 
shootin'  at  de  camp  'tell  I  knowed  dee 
gwine  jah  de  house  tuh  pieces! 

"De  'Fed 'ruts  dun  steal  er  mawch  en 
s 'prise  Mawse  Hawmun !  'Twam't  light 
good  yit  en  ev'y  time  dem  cannuns  shoot 
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de  fiah  light  up  de  yahd.  Gawdamighty ! 
Hit  soiui'  lak'  de  Day  o'  Jedgmint!  Sich 
er  shoot  in  en  er  hoirrin — de  earf  reel  en 
rock!  Den  all  tuh  once  Mawse  Haw- 
mun's  rig 'mint  tu'n  loose  wif  dee  mus- 
kuts  en  eannuns,  en  den  'twarn't  no 
yellin!  Twam't  nuffin  but  thunduh  en 
light  *ninM  Dem  men  wif  de  eannuns 
'frunt  de  house  wu'k  lak'  dee  crajsy,  er 
rammin'  en  er  shootin'  'tell  de  smoke 
wuz  so  thick  you  eyarn't  see  evun  de 
flash  whin  dee  shoot ! 

*'Den,  suh,  all  to  once;  'Rash-ow! 
Rash-ow!'  de  cannun  balls  frura  Mawse 
Hawmun's  batt'ry  cum  tyarin'  froo  de 
trees  in  de  yahd  en  I  knowed  dee  wuz 
shootin'  at  de  Ted 'rut  battr'y!  De 
lim's  wuz  fallin'  lak'  rain  en  jes'  den 
sumpin'  hit  in  de  midst  o'  dem  eannuns 
en  blowed  up!  De  'splosion  lit  up  de 
earf  en  knock  me  down !  I  jump '  up  en 
bus'  in  de  do'  en  run  smack  'g'inst  de 
folks  en  mammy  standin'  in  de  hall  in 
dee  night  close. 

**  'Git  out  de  back  way,  Mawstuh!'  I 
hoUuh,  *dee  shootin'  at  de  house!'  en  ez 
I  say  dat  hit  look  lak  de  house  dun  blow 
up!  De  splintuhs  en  dus'  fill  de  air  en 
dyah  er  big  gap  inde  wall  whahde  can- 
nun  ball  dun  cum  froo.  Ole  Missus  hol- 
luh  en  fall  en  I  kotch  huh  en  run  froo 
de  hall  out  de  back  en  put  huh  down  awn 
er  pile  o'  straw  in  de  stable  jes'  ez  de 
folks  git  dyah. 

**  *Tek'  cyar  o'  dem,  mammy!'  I  hol- 
luh,  'en  doan'  let  Mawse  Hawmun's 
hawse  git  out ! '  Den  I  run  back  ter  de 
house  ter  pertec'  de  silvuh  en  'hoguny. 

**Jes'  ez  I  git  dyah  de  'Fed 'ruts  let 
loose  er^yell  whah  mek'  de  ha'r  stan' 
awn  my  haid  en  den  de  shootin'  sortuh 
stop  en  ez  de  smoke  riz,  I  see  de  gray 
line  chawgin'  'craws'  de  fiel's  wif  dee 
bay 'nits  en  Mawse  Hawmun's  rig 'mint 
gwine  tyarin'  froo  de  swamp.  'Name  o' 
Gawd,'  I  sez,  *I  wunduh  is  dee  kilt 
Mawse  Hawmun'! 

**De  men  in  frunt  o'  de  house  stop 
shootin'  de  eannuns  en  jump  awn  dem 
so's  dee  kin  see  de  chawge.  Den  dee  yell 
en  git  dowTi  en  bring  de  daid  ones  in  de 
yahd.  En,  gemmen,  dee  look  jes'  lak' 
dee  bin  froo  er  sawsidge  grinduh.  Sum 
wif  bofe  ahms  en  laigs  gawn  en  sum  wif 
no  haids.  One  o'  de  men  cum  up  ter  me 
wif  er  buckit  en  he  sez,  *Git  me  sum  wa- 
tuh,  nigger,  dese  guns  is  hot  ez  hell!' 

*'I  tell  'im  whah  he  kin  find  watuh 
en  dat  ef  he  want  hit  he  got  ter  git  hit 
hisse'f,  'caws'  I  got  de  house  ter  gyard. 


He  ain't  git  mad  lak'  I  'spec — he  jes' 
laff  en  git  it  hisse'f.  En  jes'  den  up 
ride  two  'Fed 'ruts  en  dee  dun  git  smack 
awn  me  'fo'  I  see  dee  is  Mawse  Will  en 
Mistuh  Co'tney.  'Whah's  de  folks?' 
dee  hoUuh,  en  I  tel  'em  dee  is  in  de  stable. 
'Roun  de  house  dee  wint,  leavin'  me 
holdin'  de  hawses. 

*'Dee  tek'  Ole  Missus  in  de  house  en 
put  huh. in  baid  en  den  Mistuh  Co'tney 
he  gallop  awf  en  cum  back  wif  er  doe- 
tuh.  By  dat  time  de  yahd  wuz  swah- 
min'  wif  sojers,  trompin  ovuh  de  hedge 
en  de  flo^^Tih  baids  tell  hit  look  lak'  dee 
gwine  root  de  whole  place  up!  I  run 
back  ter  see  if  Fancy  wuz  awl  right  en, 
my  Gawd,  she  gawn !  Back  tuh  de  kitch- 
in'  I  wint  en  ax  mammy  hoccum  she  let 
Mawse  Hawmun's  hawse  git  loose,  but 
she  dat  busy  cookin'  en  er  stewin'  dat 
she  ain't  got  no  mine  fuh  hawses  er  nut- 
tin'.  Den  all  at  once  I  think  o'  sumpin' 
en  I  run  en  look  in  de  hole  unduh  de 
flo '  whah  I  hide  de  bridle  en  saddle  en  dee 
was  gawn,  en  in  dee  place  wuz  dat  blue 
coat  wif  all  de  gol'  awn  de  sleeve  dat  I 
see  Mawse  Hawmun  hev  awn  dat  night. 
I  kivuh  up  dat  hole  right  quick  en  dough 
I  ain't  op'n  my  mouf  'bout  dat,  I  sho' 
did  do  sum  thinkin'. 

*'Dat  ev'nin'  I  slip  down  tuh  whah 
dee  wuz  fightin'  en  whin  I  see  'twam't 
noboddy  lookin'  I  slip  awf  a  pa'r  o' 
pants  frum  er  daid  sojer  en  den  I  put 
'em  awn  whin  I  git  back  tuh  de  stable, 
'caws'  de  ones  I  had  wuz  'bout  ter  drap 
ter  pieces  en  I  wuz  glad  ter  hev  sura' 
bettuh  ones  ef  dee  wuz  blue. 

*' Mawse  Will  he  dat  'stractid  'bout  he 
maw  en  de  way  things  is  awn  de  place 
dat  he  ain't  got  no  time  fuh  nuttin' 
'cep'  drive  de  sojers  out  de  yahd  en  sen' 
'visions  ter  de  house.  Wliilst  I  wuz 
standin'  dyah  at  de  do'  de  doctuh  cum 
out  en  he  ax  me  whut  I  doin'  out  dyah 
wif  er  gun,  en  I  tell  'im  I's  pertectin' 
de  folks  in  de  house.  He  laff  en  say 
dey  ain't  no  use  o'  dat  now — dat  plenty 
pertectuhs  dun  cum,  but  I  dun  see  too 
much  o'  dat  po'  white  trash — ^Yankee 
en  'Fed 'ruts,  too — en  I  'low  'tain't  nut- 
tin'  but  de  quality  gwine  pass  me. 
'Rickly  mammy  cum  out  dyah  en  mek 
me  go  in  de  kitchin  en  git  sumpin'  ter 
eat,  'caws'  I  ain't  eat  nuttin  all  day,  en 
den  whin  I  finish'  I  wint  back  tub.  dat 
do'  'cawse'  I  cyam't  mek'  myse'f  feel 
dat  de  folks  doan'  need  me  ter  'fen'  dem 
lak'  dee  ustuh. 

**Jes'  'bout  dahk  up  pde^er  spier  en 
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ax  me  ef  Cun'l  Co'tney  wuz  in  de  house 
€11  fuh  me  ter  git  him  to  once.  I  fine  'im 
in  de  pa'luh  writin  'en  tell  'im  whut  de 
man  say.  He  look  mighty  'voked  ez  he 
stomp  out  tuh  de  po'ch. 

**  *Cun'l,'  sez  de  man,  *we  s  kotehed 
er  spy  in  ouah  lines  en  we  'waits  yo' 
orduhs. ' 

***Tou  prove  he  er  spy?'  ax  de  Cun'l. 

**  *Well.  suh,'  sez  de  man,  lookin  sor- 
tuh  scairt,  *he  got  awn  Yankee  pants  en 
no  coat  en  we  kotehed  'im  ridin  froo  de 
lines  tryin'  ter  git  erway.  He  'fuse  ter 
tell  ennything  'bout  who  he  is  en  whah 
he  gwine  en  dat  hoccum  we  think  he  er 
spy.' 

**  *You  give  him  er  chance  tuh  cleah 
hisse'f  en  he  cyam't  do  hit?* 

'*  *Yassuh,'  sez  de  man. 

''  *Well,'  sez  Mistuh  Co'tney,  *give 
Mm  er  co't  martial  tfial  en  let  de*trial 
settle  hit.' 

**Den  de  Cun'l  stomp  back  in  de  house 
en  de  man  ride  away. 

**So  I  settle  down  once  mo'  stud'n' 
bout  de  orful  times  whah's  bin  en  is 
now.  Ef  hit  tek'  all  dat  ter  free  a  passel 
o'  wufless  niggers  den  I  cyam't  see  jes' 
whut  Mistuh  Linkum  kin  be  thinkin' 
'bout.  I  ain't  nevuh  know  befo'  dat  nig- 
gers wuz  'sidered  so  'portant.  De  nex' 
minnit  I  sot  up  right  quick  en  list'n. 
Sumboddy  wuz  shootin  right  fas'  down 
in  de  swamp;  free  times,  en  den  I  heah 
er  hawse  whinny. 

**  *Dat's  Fancy!'  I  sez,  en  jump  up. 

**I  run  to'des  de  place  wah  I  heah  de 
bawse.  De  moon  wuz  shinin'  bright  ez 
day  en  ev'y  now  en  den  I  stop  en  lis'n 
but  I  ain't  heah  no  mo'  so  I  keep  er 
runnin'  'till  I  git  ter  dat  big  siccamo' 
en  den  I  stop  in  my  tracks  en  my  laigs 
git  ter  knockin'  so's  I  cyam't  hahdly 
Stan,  'caws'  right  in  frunt  o'  me,  hang- 
in'  by  he  neck  to  dat  siccamo',  wif  de 
moon  shinin'  in  he  face  wuz  Mawse  Haw- 
mun! 

''Hi,  Gawd!  Hi,  Gawd!  I  kin  see  'im 
now  in  he  white  shu't  wif  de  gre't  patch 
o'  blood  awn  he  buzzum,  en  he  yallah 
ha'r  shinin'  in  de  moon. 

**Den  all  tuh  once  I  ain't  scairt  no 
mo'.  My  laigs  git  study  en  hit  look  lak' 
I  gwine  choke  en  my  eyes  feel  lak'  dees 
fuU  o'  san'.  I  retch  up  en  pull  at  dem 
knots  'bout  he  neck  'tell  de  rope  slip 
awf  en  I  kotch  'im  in  my  ahms  ez  he 
drap.  Den  I  lay  him  awn  de  ground' 
whilst  I  try  tuh  git  my  bref  en  dash  de 
"watuh  out  my  eyes.    En  whilst  I  wuz 


standin'  dyah  lookin'  at  'im  so  peac'bul, 
I  heah  er  bre'kin  o'  sticks  en  look  up. 
Dyah  wuz  er  sojer  sittin'  awn  Mawse 
Hawmun's  hawse.  ^ 

**  *Is  dat  spy  daid  yit?'  he  say.  laf- 
fin'  en  gittin'  awf  Fancy. 

'*  'Spy!'  I  holluh,  'dis  ain't  no  spy— 
dis  is  Mawse  Hawmim ! ' 

'*En  den  Gawd  sont  de  Light  ergin 
en  er  peace  o'  mine  steal  ovuh  me.  De 
sojur  wuz  standin '  dyah  laf f in '  en  look- 
in'  at  Mawse  Hawmun,  en  den  I  heah 
Gawd 's  voice  say :  *  Pertec '  y o '  mawstuh ; 
pertec'  he  name  'fo'  hit's  too  late,'  en 
I  ain't  wait  fuh  mo'n  dat.  I  grab  up 
de  muskut  en  shet  bofe  eyes  en  pull  de 
trigguh. 

*'Gemmen,  dat  was  er  orful  load  en 
hit  soun'  lak'  er  cannun  down  dyah  in 
de  swamp.  I  knowed  de  'Fed 'ruts  gwine 
be  dyah  in  er  minnit  so  I  snatch  awf 
dat  'Fed 'ruts  close  en  fling  'em  in  de 
swamp  stream,  en  den  I  tek'  awf  my 
shu't  en  dem  blue  pants  en  put  'em 
awn  him.  Den  I  tie  him  up  wah  dee 
had  Mawse  Hawmun. 

"I  pick'  'im  up  jes'  lak'  he  wa'n't 
nuttin  but  er  li'le  boy,  en  git  awn  Fancy 
wif  him  ovuh  my  shoulduh.  Jes'  how  I's 
gwine  slip  in  de  place  I  ain't  see  yit, 
but  whin  I  git  tuh  de  stable  out  walk 
Ole  Mawstuh.  I  knowed  he  gwine  'spec' 
de  truf  'caws'  dyah  I  wuz  wif  out  enny 
close  awn,  Mawse  Hawmun  in  one'ahm 
en  de  muskut  en  bridle  in  'tur,  en  de 
moon  wuz  shinin'  bright  ez  day. 

"He  Stan'  dyah  lak'  he  ain't  sho'  he 
dreamin'  aw  no,  en  den  he  jump  at  me 
en  holluh,  'Jupe!  My  Gawd!  My  boy!' 
en  grab  'im  frum  me  en  lif '  'im  in  de 
stable,  moanin '  en  groanin '.  Den  he  sor- 
tuh  pull  hisse'f  up  en  mek'  me  git  down 
en  cum  inside  en  tell  him  all  'bout  hit. 

"En  ez  I  finish  he  say,  'Jupe,  Gawd 
en  you  en  me  knows  'bout  dis,  en  ef  you 
evrdi  op'n  yo'  piouf  ez  lawng  ez  me  en 
my  chilluns  live.  Gawd  gwine  strike  you 
daid.'  Den  he  fling  he  ahms  'bout  my 
neck  en  I  feel  de  hot  teahs  drippin '  awn 
me  whilst  he  sobbin'  en  shekin',  en  he 
say,  'You'se  bin  true  tuh  yo'  trus', 
Jupe;  you  has  pertected  'im  evun  in 
deaf.'" 

The  old  negro's  voice  was  husky  and 
the  tears  dimmed  his  eyes.  Once  or  twice 
he  attempted  to  continue,  but  the  flood 
of  memories  sweeping  across  the  years 
shook  him  as  the  wind  shakes  the  autumn 
leaf.  He  clasped  his  hands  on  top  of  his 
stick,  his   head  bowe(|g^g^;\jj|3(^j5|^ 
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coming  hard.  The  story  of  **01e  Maw-  gigantic,  ghostly;  and  as  we  turned  the 
stuh"  and  *'01e  Missus"  and  **Mis'  old  negro  stood  in  the  door  looking  out 
'Liz'buth"  would  not  be  told.  into  the  night  across  the  cotton  toward 
Outside,  unnoticed,  the  wind  and  rain  the  place  whose  memories  made  his  heart 
had  ceased.  A  full  moon  was  rising  over  beat  warm  and  fast  as  it  brought  back 
the  swamp,  lengthening  the  gloomy  the  visions  of  days  gone  by;  days  of 
shadows  and  sprinkling  the  sullen  wa-  happiness  and  youth,  and  days  of  bit- 
ters with  patches  of  mellow,  silvery  light,  temess ;  days  that  tried  men 's  souls,  from 
It  cast  a  dim  spectral  glow  about  the  the  greatest  unto  the  least,  even  unto  the 
giant  sycamore  that  loomed  against  the  poor,  humble  negro,  who  was  tried  and 
sombre      background — battle      scarred,  found  not  wanting. 


IN  A  LIGHTER  VEIN 

BY  JOHN  E.  ROSSER 


A  MUCH  BETTER  TITLE 

"I  understand  yon  are  writing  a  book  about  baseball  celebrities." 
"Yes,  a  kind  of  a  Who's  "Who  of  the  heavy  hitters." 
"Why  not  call  it  What  Swatf " 

EXTREMELY  CONVINCING 

''I  noticed  the  other  day  the  statement  of  a  scientist  that  our  feet  are  a 
sure  index  of  our  character,"  remarked  the  young  lady  to  her  unwelcome  suit<H*. 

''Well,  at  least  that  was  the  way  I  learned  t£at  your  father  has  an  unpleasant 
temper,''  agreed  the  young  man,  with  a  feeling  gesture. 


WORTH  C30NSIDERING 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  would  rather  be  dead  than  to  live  in  the  house  with  such 
a  boy  as  you!"  wailed  Bobby's  irate  step- mother. 

"Well,"  interrupted  the  offending  Bobby,  "please  just  remember  it  wasn't  me 
that  married  you." 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SCIENTISTS 

"Willie,  I  have  just  found  six  silver  teaspoons  in  a  bowl  of  vinegar.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  what  they  were  doing  there,''  said  Willie's  mother,  accusingly. 

"That,  mother  dear,"  replied  Willie,  as  he  laid  aside  the  transcript  and  took 
down  a  volume  of  the  encyclopaedia,  "is  more  properly  a  question  for  1^^ 
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Catching 
Tarpon  on  the  Texas 

Coast 

BY  GEORGE  WESLEY  BENN 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PMOTOCKAPMS 


SOME  engagements  in  Southwest 
Texas  gave  me  a  chance  to  go  to 
Tarpon  for  a  day's  fishing.  Tar- 
pon is  the  name  which  the  government 
gives  to  the  famous  old  fishing  ground 
which  the  sportsmen  have  known  for 
about  fifty  years  as  Aransas  Pass.  It 
lies  about  twenty  miles  out  in  the  QuH 
from  Corpus  Christi,  and  is  at  a  point 
where  the  government  is  spending  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  to  make  a 
deep  water  harbor  that  shall  handle  some 
of  the  vast  traffic  that  is  expected  on 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.   The 


government  engineers  have  built  jetties 
nearly  a  half  mile  out  in  the  Gulf.  Close 
to  these  jetties  the  great  fish  called  the 
tarpon  drive  the  smaller  fishes  to  secure 
them  for  prey ;  and  so  the  tarpon  are  to 
be  found  there  in  an  abundance  that  is 
not  equaled  elsewhere  in  our  American 
waters. 

At  first  sight  tarpon  fishing  seems  a 
very  lazy  sport. 

*'Go  down  to  the  end  of  the  pier," 
says  the  hotel  keeper,  **and  there  you 
will  find  a  boatman  waiting  for  you. 
His  name  is  Nick  Matthewson." 
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Straightway  I  go,  attired  in  the  old- 
est clothes  that  I  have  with  me,  with  a 
great  Mexican  sombrero  on  my  head. 

When  I  call  for  Matthewson  among 
the  fishermen  there  is  no  response  at 
first.  By  the  looks  of  the  other  men  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  a  certain  leather- 
skinned  man  is  the  one  selected  to  lead 
me  into  deep  waters.  He  grins  sheep- 
ishly when  I  accuse  him  of  the  fact. 

* '  If  you  were  Matthewson  of  the  New- 
York  Giants  you  would  not  be  so  modest 
about  owning  your  name/^  I  remark  to 
him;  and  with  this  attempted  pleas- 
antry, we  start  off  in  good  humor  to- 
gether. 

ON    THE   WAY   TO    THE    JETTIES 

I  say  we  start  off.  In  reality,  all  that 
I  do  is  to  lie  back  on  comfortable  cush- 
ions in  a  power  boat  while  Nick  patrols 
me  out  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  jetties, 
where  he  transfers  me  to  a  little  row 
boat,  or  skiff,  which  has  been  dragged 
after  our  larger  power  boat. 

When  I  timidly  inquire  why  he  does 
not  keep  on  further  in  the  power  boat, 
he  scoffs  at  my  ignorance. 

**I  would  not  dare  to  venture  out  of 
the  mouth  of  those  jetties  in  a  power 
boat,"  he  replies. 

And  when  I  take  my  seat  in  the  little 
skiff,  comfortably  ensconced  against  the 
back  of  an  old  arm  chair  which  has  been 
fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  rowboat,  I 
find  for  myself  the  reason  of  Nick's  ac- 
tions. 

I  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  have  been 
caught  in  a  storm  at  sea ;  but  never  have 
I  faced  waves  that  seemed  so  large 
as  those  at  the  end  of  the  Aransas  jet- 
ties. Nick  explained  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  wind  driving  in  against 


the  tide  going  out,  and  every  moment  it 
seems  as  if  our  little  craft  must  be  over- 
turned; but  with  great  skill  Nick  took 
me  out  around  the  end  of  one  of  the 
jetties  into  peaceful  waters. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    BIG    SPORT 

I  fastened  a  live  mullet  about  six 
inches  long  to  my  hook  and  cast  out  the 
line.  Nick  began  to  row  slowly  up  and 
down  within  a  few  feet  of  the  stone  jet- 
ties. 

Nearby  us  were  two  fishermen  from 
Houston.  I  felt  greatly  reassured  by 
their  presence.  One  of  them  was  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  and  I  thought  that  even 
though  I  was  a  green  hand  at  tarpon 
fishing,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well 
as  this  lad.*  The  other  was  a  Presbyter- 
ian elder,  and  so  I  felt  assured  that  I 
would  have  some  good  backing  to  verify 
my  tale,  if  I  did  happen  to  catch  a  fish. 

And  within  five  minutes  I  had  a  tar- 
pon on  my  line.  There  came  a  mighty 
tug  at  the  reel,  my  boatman  gave  a  shrill 
screech  that  was  re-echoed  in  grent  ex- 
citement by  the  Presbyterian  elder 
(there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  goodly  fel- 
lowship among  those  who  go  out  to  deep 
waters  after  tarpon),  and  then  about 
forty  feet  beyond  the  boat  I  saw  a  great 
fish  about  six  feet  long  throw  himself 
out  of  the  water.  He  looked  very  much 
to  me  like  the  sharks  that  I  used  to  see 
on  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City;  and 
whether  it  was  this  recollection  that 
scared  me  or  not,  in  a  minute  I  lost  my 
fish,  and  the  boatman  began  to  heap  re- 
proaches upon  me.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  disgrace  was  his  as  well  as  mine. 

*'Why  did  you  not  hold  your  pole  in 
the  air  and  keep  the  line  taut?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 
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**I  did  whatever  you  told  me  to  do," 
was  my  rejoinder;  **and  if  there  is  any 
fault  it  is  yours  as  well  as  mine." 

Then  we  resumed  our  slow  row  up  and 
down  the  side  of  the  jetty,  passing  by 
our  two  companions,  and  inquiring  eag- 
erly of  them  for  any  news  of  another 
** strike,"  as  it  is  called  in  tarpon  fishing 
whenever  there  is  a  bite. 

Twice  within  an  hour  I  got  another 
good  pull  at  my  line;  once  the  tarpon 
merely  took  my  bait,  and  another  time 
he  bent  the  strong  wire  to  which  the 
hook  is  attached. 

WHEN    THINGS   GET    INTERESTING. 

Half-past  four  came  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  I  should  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  inn  without  any  results  of 
my  toil.  But  then  there  came  more  ex- 
citement to  our  little  company.  This 
time  the  boy's  treble  was  heard,  and  the 
plucky  little  fellow  told  us  in  no  small 
voice  that  he  had  a  great  tarpon  on  his 
line. 

We  watched  for  a  little  while  with 
great  interest  as  his  fish  jumped  out  of 
the  water  and  began  a  long  battle  to 
keep  from  being  overcome.  Then  back 
to  our  task  again.  Within  ten  minutes 
fortune  favored  me,  and  I  felt  another 
great  tug  on  my  line.  The  reel  spun  out 
with  great  rapidity,  but  this  time  I  held 
up  my  pole  even  well  enough  to  suit  that 
experienced  veteran  behind  me — I  held 
it  up,  indeed,  until  my  arms  ached,  and 
still  that  tarpon  pulled  and  pulled. . 

**Haul  him  out!"  yelled  my  mentor, 
so  I  began  to  wind  up  that  reel.  It  was 
not  any  easy  winding,  for  a  five-foot  tar- 
pon is  able  to  do  some  pulling  himself. 
I  wound  ahd  wound  until  my  fingers 
ached,  and  then  just  as  I  had  him  near 
the  boat,  where  I  thought  I  could  catch 


my  first  glimpse  of  him,  there  came  an- 
other whir-r-r,  then  down  went  my  fish, 
away,  far  off  from  the  boat  again. 

THE     FEET    GROW    TIRED,    THE 
KNUCKLES   SORE. 

Again  I  bent  to  my  task,  my  boatman 
goading  me  on.  This  time  I  wound  up 
until  my  knuckles  rubbed  against  the 
side  of  the  reel  and  got  sore.  I  bear 
on  my  hands  yet  the  marks  of  that  tus- 
sle. 

The  second  time,  when  I  got  him  near 
the  boat,  he  pulled  away  with  a  rush  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  I  began  to  think 
of  what  a  good  friend  of  mine,  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman,  had  told  me  about  a  tar- 
pon he  had  caught  the  week  before.  He 
said  that  when  he  finally  landed  the  fish 
in  the  boat  his  feet  were  quivering  up 
and  down  about  as  fast  as  teeth  are  sup- 
posed to  chatter  when  one  has  a  nervous 
spell. 

And  then  broke  in  my  boatman  with 
his  strange  query : 

**Are  you  going  to  have  him  mount- 
ed?" 

**You  had  better  wait  until  I  get  him 
first,"  I  replied. 

The  fish  was  fighting  so  hard  that  I 
was  by  no  means  sure  of  my  catch. 

**0h,  you've  got  him  now,"  was  the 
comforting  rejoinder,  ''you  have  him 
well  hooked  or  he'd  have  been  off  long 
ago."  (I  am  still  w^ondering  if  that 
boatman  meant  this  remark  as  any  ref- 
tleetion  upon  my  skill.) 

THE    THIRD    TIME    IS    A    CHARM 

So  the  third  time  I  bent  to  my  task, 
and  this  time  I  got  the  fish  right  back 
of  the  boat.  Then  began  the  part  that 
the  old  boatman  called  ''drowning  it." 
I  held  the  figh  by  main  strength,  so  that 
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his  mouth  was  about  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  then  the  boatman  be- 
gan to  row  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  and 
by  the  time  that  we  had  dragged  Mr. 
Tarpon  in  this  fashion  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  he  was  pretty  well  tired  out 
and  ready  to  submit. 

**Pull  him  up  alongside  the  boat." 
said  Nick. 

I  strained  my  arms  a  little  more  and 
pulled  him  up  close  where  the  boatman 
was  able  to  **gaff"  him  with  a  great 
hook,  and  to  pull  him  in  over  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

I  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  mighty 
fish.  His  gills  alone  were  larger  than 
any  fish  I  had  ever  caught  before  in  my 
Ufe. 

**How  big  is  he?"  I  inquired,  with 
great  eagerness. 

**He  is  about  five  feet  two  or  three 
inches,"  replied  ray  veteran  boatman, 
**and  weighs  about  75  pounds." 

I  had  decided  not  to  mount  him,  as  I 
was  informed  that  the  process  would  cost 
me  $15,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that 


my  wife  would  like  to  have  a  great  fish 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  our  dining  room. 

EATING   ONE'S  CAKE,  YET   HAVING   IT, 
TOO 

I  have  never  found  any  joy  in  the  tak- 
ing of  life,  and  I  was  rejoiced  when  my 
boatman  told  me  that  I  could  turn  the 
fish  loose,  and  in  a  little  while  he  would 
be  as  good  as  ever.  To  my  great  satisfac- 
tion I  saw  him,  after  resting  a  few  min- 
utes, dart  away  through  the  waters  as 
if  nothing  had  ever  happened,  and  I  felt 
like  I  had  experienced  the  rare  joy  of 
being  able  to  eat  my  cake  and  have  it  too. 
I  had  fished  for  tarpon,  and  I  had  con- 
(luered  one ;  my  fish  was  back  in  the  wa- 
ters enjoying  the  life  that  God  had  given 
him. 

And  then,  after  being  victorious  in 
catching  my  tarpon,  and  after  rounding 
the  end  of  the  jetty  and  surmounting  the 
great  waves  again,  after  I  had  climbed 
out  of  the  little  skiff  and  was  back  once 
piore  in  the  big  power  boat — after  it  was 
all  over,  I  fed  the  fishes. 


CONSERVATION'S 
REQUIRMENTS 


Something   Further  on  the   Timber  Question 

BY  CHARLES  A.  NEWNING 


IN  the  November  issue  of  The  Texas 
Magazine  an  article  by  J.  E.  In- 
gram'* Conservation  of  Texas'  Natu- 
ral Forestry  Resources,"  brings  squarely 
to  the  front  the  superficiality  of  the  peo- 
ple's  position  as  expressed  by  the  leading 
writers  on  the  subject  of  conservation 
as  a  special  proposition.  This  statement 
is  not  made  in  condemnation  of  the  views 
presented  by  Mr.  Ingram  regarding  the 


waste  which  all  know  is  constantly  prac- 
ticed in  yellow  pine  forests  as  in  all  other 
kinds  of  timber  in  the  United  States.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Ingram  are  well  presented 
as  a  general  proposition,  but  their  inutil- 
ity is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  country 
is  not  yet  handling  its  resources  upon 
any  general  plan  of  action  or  under  any 
conservation  laws  that  are  practical. 
Mr.  Ingram  has  merely,  sounded,  mi- 
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other  note  of  warning,  and  every  word 
of  his  article  rings  with  the  deep  notes 
of  truth.  Nevertheless,  the  people  who 
are  thus  led  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  are  not  convinced  that  the 
fault  is  their  own  and  not  that  of,  in  the 
case  of  the  forests,  either  the  owners  of 
the  land  or  timber,  or  those  manufac- 
turers of  lumber  who  are  equipped  upon 
a  business  basis  to  cut  the  timber  as  they 
come  to  it  without  regard  to  economic 
laws  involving  posterity's  supply. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  intelligent 
and  patriotic  body  of  men  in  Texas  than 
the  very  lumbermen  at  whose  door  is 
laid  the  charge  of  extravagance  and  of 
wanton  wastefulness.  These  men  as  fully 
understand  the  trend  of  events  in  the 
yellow  pine  forests  as  any  economic 
writer.  Their  knowledge  is  absolute  and 
none  deny  that  the  end  of  the  noble  yel- 
low pine  for  practical  commercial  uses  on 
a  grand  scale  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few 
decades.  This  body  of  men,  who,  starting 
three  decades  ago  from  the  very  bottom 
have  now  acquired  wealth  on  a  large 
scale,  would  be  glad  to  aid  the  State 
in  arriving  at  a  proper  solution  of  this 
difficult  question  if  they  were  called 
upon  to  do  so.  So  far  from  being  con- 
sidered competent  to  advise  are  they, 
however,  that  for  nearly  a  generation 
they  have  been  hounded  and  harrassed 
at  every  turn  of  their  business  opera- 
tions and  have  been  held  up  to  public 
odium  as  ruthless  destroyers  of  the  peo- 
ple's  birthright — as  lawbreaking  con- 
spirators banded  together  to  throttle  the 
public  and  force  it  to  pay  unjust  prices 
for  its  product. 

LUMBER    GREATEST   OF   HOME    INDUS- 
TRIES 

The  lumbermen  of  Texas  have,  in  the 
last  generation,  conducted  the  most 
stupendous  manufacturing  business  in 
the  South.  As  Mr.  Ingram  justly  says, 
**The  income  from  lumber  in  Texas  has 
been  second  only  to  that  of  cotton,*'  but 
the  income  derived  from  cotton  must 
be  credited  to  agriculture,  while  that 
from  lumber  is,  for  the  most  part,  manu- 
facturing. Therefore,  lumber  manufac- 
ture is  the  greatest  of  home  industries, 
and  as  such  has  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  Texans  in  office,  mill  and 
forest;  is  now  supporting  thousands  of 
families,  causing  tens  of  thousands  of 


children  to  be  properly  educated;  has 
invested  its  returns  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  in  the  cities  of  the 
State,  in  homes,  in  buildings  which, 
without  them,  would  never  have  been 
built;  in  enterprises  of  every  character 
and  description  which  have  brought  em- 
ployment to  the  people  and  built  up  the 
cities  of  Texas  to  a  standard  which  no 
other  section  can  surpass.  These  are 
some  of  the  benefits  the  State  has  de- 
rived from  the  denuding  of  the  forests 
by  the  trust  brigands  of  popular  clamor, 
whose  views  as  to  conservation  in  the 
Texas  forests  are  not  asked  and  whose 
willingness  to  accomplish  something 
along  these  lines  by  united  effort,  con- 
sultation and — when  practical — curtail- 
ment of  product,  is  not  appreciated. 

THEORISTS  CAN   NOT  STEM  THE  TIDE 

The  great  fault  about  all  this  con- 
servation business  is  that  theorists  alone 
have  entered  the  arena  to  stem  the  tide 
of  so-called  wanton  destruction  of  our 
natural  resources,  backed  by  certain 
statesmen  who  are  also  politicians  and 
recognize  the  beauty  of  the  theory  as  a 
vote  producer  but  do  not  show  the 
theorists  that  practical  conservation  can 
only  come  through  the  passage  of  laws 
permitting  co-operation,  by  word  and 
action,  on  the  part  of  those  who  actually 
own  or  control  the  natural  products  by 
right  of  purchase  and  ownership  in  fee. 
Another  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  not  consistent  in  their  de- 
mands for  conservation,  for  while  sound- 
ing the  terrible  alarm  cry  they  still  main- 
tain a  degree  of  wastefulness  in  their 
every  expenditure  never  before  known 
in  the  world's  history  on  such  universal 
scale. 

Today  the  cry  of  the  people  is  that 
the  price  of  lumber  is  growing  prohibi- 
tive. If  this  is  the  case — ^which  it  is 
not — what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
establishment  of  a  general  plan  of  cur- 
tailment by  which  the  German  method 
would  be  followed?  Inevitably  higher 
prices  for  the  milled  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. Are  the  people  willing  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  conservation  for 
their  posterity  by  increased  cost  of  lum- 
ber today?  Are  they  willing  to  curtail 
their  building  operations  to  secure  the 
same  end?  Are  they  in  a  position,  or 
willing,  even,  to  look  for  wood  substitutes 
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in  order  that  the  tree  may  be  spared? 
Theoretically  they  may  be,  but  far  from 
it  actually. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
if  anything  in  the  way  of  conservation 
is  secured  for  posterity  it  must  be  done 
collectively.  If  individuals  are  asked  to 
give  up  any  tangible  thing  for  it  they 
will  decline  to  pay  such  a  price  for  pos- 
terity in  general,  preferring  to  conserve 
their  own  posterity's  best  interests  by 
the  practice  of  the  conservatism  of  self- 
ishness. This  is  strong  language  but  it 
must  appeal  to  every  man  as  sound. 

The  same  thing  would  follow  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  prohibiting  the  cutting  of 
trees  below  a  certain  dimension ;  the  pur- 
chase by  the  government  of  large  tracts 
to  be  set  aside  as  reserves;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  cut  in  feet  per  annum  in  a 
given  section.  Prices  could  not  be  held 
on  their  present  level.  The  demand  for 
lumber  would  continue  to  increase  with 
the  years,  and  the  legal  supply  becoming 
smaller  and  the  cost  of  production  much 
greater,  there  could  be  but  one  result — 
higher  prices — much  higher  prices  for 
lumber. 

OWNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

WOULD  WELCOME  JUST  LAWS 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits which  would  accrue  to  posterity  by 
the  passage  of  laws  under  which  the 
owners  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
could  inaugurate  new  rules  for  its  cut- 
ting. Par  from  it.  The  timber  land  own- 
ers and  the  manufacturers  of  lumber 
would  welcome  laws  which  would  permit 
them  to  take  out  the  larger  and  leave  the 
smaller  trees,  in  competition  with  each 
other,  but  they  can  not  approve  of  or 
even    live    under    a    conservation    plan 


which  would  cause  the  patriotic  man  ta 
conserve  while  his  neighbor  worked  night 
and  day  in  cutting  his  timber  as  he 
reached  it.  Conservation  means  curtail- 
ment and  curtailment  means  higher 
prices. 

Therefore,  let  us  look  things  squarely 
in  the  face  when  we  come  to  discuss 
radical  changes  in  the  operation  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  while  ad- 
mitting, as  all  intelligent  men  must  ad- 
mit, that  we  are  going  at  a  reckless  pace 
in  this  country  and  that,  inevitably,  we 
will  be  brought  up  standing  in  our  nat- 
ural progress  at  some  distant  day,  when 
wars  have  ceased  and  one  can  no  longer 
leave  the  world  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  but 
must  remain  and  fill  out  the  biblical 
three  score  and  ten,  let  us  not  call  upon 
the  woodman  to  spare  the  tree,  the  miner 
to  cease  his  delving,  the  oil  man  to  adopt 
a  meter  system,  the  natural  gas  man  to 
check  his  flow  and  the  farmer  to  diversi- 
fy when  only  one  staple  pays,  for  if 
we  do  we  shall  not  be  heeded,  and  if 
we  could  be  heeded  material  progress 
would  be  checked  and  anarchy  ushered 
in. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  an  untimely  ar- 
-ticle,  for  surely  there  is  reason  and 
sense  in  its  contention  that  nothing  can 
be  done  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
theorist  until  the  people  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  greatness  of  this 
country  is  based  upon  business  organiza- 
tion and  as  such,  in  every  legitimate 
way,  and  especially  to  accomplish  the 
needs  of  true  conservation,  its  greater 
future  should  be  facilitated  by  public 
approval  of  organized  effort  and  by 
laws  resulting  therefrom,  which  shaU 
permit  the  owners  of  our  natural  pro- 
ducts to  act  together  for  the  general 
good. 


A  CLEAR  INDICATION 

*'Yes,  we  are  going  to  be  married.'' 

*'Have  you  proposed?'' 

*^No,  not  yet." 

*^Then  how  do  you  know  she'll  have  you?" 

*'Why,  she's  been  encouraging  me  to  save  money,  instead  of  buying  flowers 

and  theatre  tickets."  ,     ^^r^i/> 
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1D0  not  recall  having  made  any  such 
remark,  but  if  I  did,  I  must  decline 
to  retract  it.*' 

'*If  you  were  not  so  old  I  would 
mighty  quick  make  you/' 

*  *  I  pray  you  to  forget  my  age.  Look 
upon  me  as  a  man  of  twenty. ' ' 

It  was  at  the  boat  landing  on  the  lower 
end  of  what  is  now  known  as  Hogg 
Island,  back  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
usual  crowd  had  gathered  by  rowboat  to 
meet  the  late  steamer  from  Houston. 
The  fight  began  without  further  prelimi- 
naries, and  I  have  it  on  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  that  the  frail  old  man, 
who  happened  to  be  Colonel  Ashbel 
Smith,  physician,  orator,  writer,  soldier, 


scholar,  philosopher,  statesman  and,  in- 
cidentally, scientific  boxer,  made  short 
work  of  his  antagonist. 

All  of  our  great  men  have  been  good 
mixers — often  in  more  than  one  sense  of 
the  word.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
were  so  unconscious  of  any  gulf  fixed 
between  themselves  and  the  common  herd 
that  Texas  has  thus  far  failed  to  realize 
how  high  are  their  rightful  places  in  the 
hall  of  fame. 


NO    MAN    IN 


TEXAS    WAS 
TURED 


MORE    CUL- 


Of  all  the  men  who  came  to  Texas  dur- 
ing the  troublous  thirties,  none  was  more 
cultured  than  Ashbel  Smith. 
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Bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1805,  Colonel  Smith  completed  the  aca- 
demic course  of  Yale  University  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  then  studied  law 
and  medicine,  graduating  in  the  latter 
in  1828.  After  several  years  of  study 
and  work  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
France,  he  settled  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  practiced  until  1836. 

Reaching  Texas  in  1837,  Colonel 
Smith  was  welcomed  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
and  was  thenceforth  identified  with  his 
chosen  country.  He  was  joint  commis- 
sioner in  making  the  first  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Comanches,  and  the  last  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  Republic. 

He  was  our  one  great  diplomat,  filling 
with  dignity  the  difficult  post  of  minis- 
ter from  a  nation  whose  right  to  live 
was  scarcely  established,  at  Washington, 
London,  Paris  and  Madrid.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  credit  the  stories  brought  back 
to  the  colonel's  country  neighbors,  our 
doughty  little  representative  more  than 
held  his  own  in  these  centers  of  might 
and  magnificence.    He  exchanged  views 


on  matters  of  international  diplomacy 
with  Louis  Phillipe,  and  frequently  en- 
joyed the  paralyzing  honor  of  trotting 
on  his  knee  the  late  King  Edward  the 
Seventh,  then  the  little  Prince  of  Wales. 

HE    DID    NOT    FAVOR   ANNEXATION 

Colonel  Smith  did  not  favor  annexa- 
tion, but  when  it  was  consummated,  and 
the  resulting  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
he  served  under  General  Taylor. 

Once  more  an  American  citizen,  his 
heart  swelled  with  the  pride  of  race  and 
country  as  he  foresaw  the  far-reaching 
results  of  this  war.  Predicting  the  in- 
vasion of  Mexico  by  Anxerican  brains  and 
capital  that  has  since  taken  place,  and 
'  knowing  the  Mexican  incapacity  for  self- 
government,  he  frankly  prophesied  that 
the  United  States  would  ultimately 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  Canada  to  South  America. 
Mexico  may  yet  learn  to  thank  hard  old 
Diaz  that  this  prophecy  has  not  come 
true. 

Colonel  Smith  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  man.  He  re- 
joiced that  the  United  States  was  so 
immense.  He  was  opposed  to  disunion, 
but  loved  Texas  best  of  all;  and  when 
secession  came  he  drew  his  sword  against 
the  land  of  his  birth  with  a  patriotism 
that  transcended  both  sentiment  and 
judgment.  He  raised  the  Second  Texas 
Volunteers,  and  as  their  colonel  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  a 
bleak  litt'e  home  overlooking  Galveston 
Bay,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
January,  1886. 

AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

After  owing  allegiance  to  three  na- 
tions and  rendering  signal  service  to 
each,  in  a  public  career  extending  over 
four  decades,  it  would  seem  that  Colonel 
Smith  was  entitled  to  rest.  But  his 
Yankee  energy  was  not  yet  spent.  He 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  all  who 
called  upon  him  in  the  name  of  need, 
and  whether  prescribing  tea  made  from 
camomile  and  the  lining  of  chicken  giz- 
zard  in  some  humble  home  on  his  own 
bayshore  or  fighting  yellow  fever  in  Gal- 
veston, he  steadfastly  refused  all  remu- 
neration. 

On  one  occasion  his  reward  was  thrust 
upon  him.  It  was  not,  however,  of  the 
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kind  that  physicians  usually  work  for. 
A  restive  boy  of  ten  was  afflicted  with 
a  large  boil  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and, 
since  he  was  a  child  of  lively  imagina- 
tion, his  sufferings  were  intense,  and  not 
confined  to  himself  alone. 

The  colonel  was  sent  for.  The  boy 
viewed  him  with  the  expression  of  a  half- 
tamed  mustang,  and  maintained  a  dis- 
creet distance.  The  colonel  seated  him- 
self on  a  low  stool  and  brought  his  pow- 
ers of  diplomacy  into  play.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  only  desired  to  gaze  upon 
the  boil,  and  that  this  harmless  whim 
could  be  gratified  by  the  youngster's  ap- 
proaching and  kneeling  before  him. 

ONE      OF      HIS     SURGICAL      ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 

The  half-convinced  head  once  between 
his  knees,  the  doctor  drew  a  concealed 
lancet  and  stabbed  the  boil  deep  and 
sure.  With  a  shrill  yell  of  indigna- 
tion and  despair  the  boy  rose  in  a  flying 
leap,  overturning  both  the  little  man  and 
his  stool,  and  fled  from  the  house.  The 
erstwhile  representative  of  Texas  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  picked  himself  up, 
well  satisfied  with  his  achievement. 

Colonel  Smith  also  found  time  to  en- 
gage in  literary  work,  writing  on  such 
varied  subjects  as  yellow  fever,  geog- 
raphy and  **The  Permanent  Identity  of 
the  Human  Race."  He  had  a  share  in 
the  production  of  the  revised  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  appeared  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  Far  into  many  a  long 
winter  night  the  faint  gleam  of  his  kero- 
sene lamp  fell  across  the  chill  waters  of 
the  lonesome  bay;  and  many  were  the 
learned  discussions  held  with  his  nearest 
neighbor,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  pro- 
found Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  the 
holder  of  degrees  from  Yale. 

Those  of  us  who  take  for  granted  the 
crudities  of  earlier  days  in  Texas  will 
never  know  what  courtly  culture  once 
flourished  along  the  countryside;  when 
men  took  time  to  be  gracious,  and  neigh- 
bors were  scarce  enough  to  be  prized. 

Colonel  Smith  never  married,  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  prom- 
ised wife  he  lost  by  death;  yet  he  took 
an  active,  if  somewhat  eccentric,  part  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community. 

An  invited  dinner  party  were  once 
advancing  on  his  house  when  they  be- 
held their  host,  mounted  on  his  big  bay, 


Glencoe,  riding  at  a  brisk  trot  toward 
them. 

'*Go  right  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
came  the  quick,  gruff  voice  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  hailing  distance,  *'go  right 
on.  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  pen  some 
runaway  horses.  They  broke  out  this 
morning,  and  I  must  get  them  back." 

SERVED  CORNBREAD  AND  COFFEE  AT 
A  DANCE 

Though  he  never  danced  himself,  Col- 
onel Smith  enjoyed  watching  others 
dance,  and  did  his  share  in  promoting 
this  form  of  amusement.  It  is  related 
that  he  once  gave  a  ball  at  which,  instead 
of  the  regulation  cake  and  black  coffee 
prescribed  by  custom,  cornbread  and 
black  coffee  were  served  as  refreshments. 
The  gracious  dignity  and  charming  cor- 
diality of  the  courtly  host  betrayed  no 
consciousness  of  anything  unusual,  there- 
fore the  guests  discreetly  suppressed 
their  surprise,  and  the  cause  of  the  inno- 
vation remains  among  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries. 

One   fine   morning   a  large   pleasure 
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craft  dropped  anchor  before  the  simple 
dwelling  on  the  bay.  A  member  of  the 
Vanderbilt  family  had  come  from  far- 
away New  York  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  eminent  Texan.  Colonel  Smith 
had  forgotten  all  about  his  intended 
guest,  and  was  now  reminded  of  the 
empty  state  of  his  larder.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  walked  out  on  the  porch, 
and,  in  easy  ear-shot  of  the  small  boat 
which  had  cast  off  from  the  yacht  and 
was  approaching  the  shore,  he  called  to 
his  negro  servant: 

"Napoleon I  Oh,  Napoleon !  Go  out  on 
the  prairie  and  catch  a.  hare  for  dinner. 
We  hare  company!*' 

WAS     ACTIVE     ON     BEHALF     OF     THE 
I  STATE    UNIVERSITY 

Not  the  least  of  Colonel  Smith's  pub- 
lic services  was  his  activity  in  behalf  of 
the  State  University.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  that 
institution,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  talents  in  its  behalf.  His  library 
was  bequeathed  to  the  University,  and 
the  priceless  state  papers  that  it  con- 
tained are  now  at  Austin,  where  the  fu-, 
ture  historian  of  the  Great  Southwest 


may  have  access  to  them  at  all  times. 

Had  one  visited  Colonel  Smith's  home 
a  few  years  ago  he  would  have  found  a 
bare,  weather-beaten  little  house,  unin- 
closed,  its  grounds  grown  up  in  weeds 
and  neglected  fruit  trees,  and  its  shadow 
a  welcome  shade  to  range  cattle. 

Had  the  visitor  been  curious  enough 
to  climb  the  ladder  that  served  as  a 
stairway,  he  would  have  found  himself 
in  a  dusty  attic,  bare  save  for  the  re- 
mains of  a  laboratory  skeleton  that  kept 
its  lonely  vigil  long  years  after  its  owner 
had  himself  laid  aside  the  garb  of  mor- 
tality. 

But  now  the  estate  is  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  new  assets  of  Texas,  an  oil 
field.  Roaring  blowouts  scatter  mud 
and  oil  about  the  premises,  and  the 
house  has  been  found  a  convenient  lodg- 
ing place  for  workmen.  Big  business 
knows  nothing  of  the  stem  old  man  who 
once  owned  this  hidden  wealth.  But 
long  after  the  oil  field  has  been  exhaust- 
ed and  the  oil  companies  have  dissolved 
and  been  forgotten,  his  memory  will 
shine  with  increasing  radiance,  and  Tex- 
as will  remember  with  pride  and  gratit- 
tude  the  name  of  Ashbel  Smith. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  ARDENT  YOUNG  LOVER  WHO 
HELD  A  LADY'S  HAND  AND  THEREBY  WON  A  WIFE 

NELLIE  AND  THE 
HEATHEN 

BY   L   E.    FRANKFORTHER 


1  ALWAYS  did  want  to  hold  Nellie's 
hand.  It  was  such  a  lovely  hand, 
shapely,  with  just  sufficient  pink 
to  give  a  beautiful  shade  to  its  white- 
ness, yet  withal  strong  and  womanly. 

Besides,  association  enhances  the  at- 
tractiveness of  individual  self,  and  that 
hand  is  intimately  associated  with  the 


best  and  sweetest  woman  I  know. 
Any  man  might  be  forgiven — ^within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  be  sure 
— for  doing  as  I  did,  and  I  really  do  not 
believe  Nellie  was  justified  in  calling 
me  what  she  did,  particularly  as  I  had 
already,  with  deep  humility,  accepted 
chastisement  oij^  s^^^^Aj^casions  for  at- 
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tempting    to    accomplish    my    design. 

Once  we  were  at  a  party  where  hand- 
holding  constituted  part  of  the  silly  pro- 
gram. I  always  did  think  it  silly,  unless 
the  hand  were  Nellie's,  in  which  event 
the  occupation  would  be  characterized — 
within  my  own  mind — as  entirely  justi- 
fiable. 

"What  wonder,  then,  that  I  schemed 
and  planned  and  maneuvered  that  night 
untU  I  got  things  coming  my  way? 

But,  alas! 

Nellie  was  conscious  of  the  trend  of 
events  and  when  it  came  my  turn,  she 
sweetly  excused  herself  from  the  play 
and  introduced  a  substitute,  Mrs.  May- 
berry,  whose  hands,  besides  being  mar- 
ried, were  plump  and  fat  and  freckled. 

I  held  them,  of  course.  Could  not 
well  do  otherwise  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  company,  while  that 
exasperating  girl  sat  back  on  a  settee 
where  there  was  just  room  enough  for 
two,  in  the  most  enticing  comer  of  the 
room,  and  smiled  approvingly. 

I  vowed  vengeance  then  and  there, 
and  the  next  day  attempted  to  wreak 
it. 

We  were  strolling  down  a  woodland 
path,  when  she  plucked  a  dainty  flower 
and  held  it  in  the  palm  of  her  dainty 
hand  for  me  to  inspect. 

I  did  not  at  the  time  anticipate  evil 
designs  on  her  part,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  episode  has  since  led  me  to  the 
grave  sxispicion  that  the  plot  had  been 
mischievously  planned. 

The  tips  of  her  dainty  fingers  were 
just  within  mine  and  I  was  bending 
low  for  a  closer  inspection,  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  flower,  when  up  came  that 
provoking  palm  and  smote  me  on  the 
cheek. 

Remembering  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion, I  turned  the  other  quickly. 

But  the  irritating,  attractive,  madden- 
ing little  bunch  of  humanity  walked 
serenely  away,  positively  declining  to  ac- 
commodate me  further. 

After  that,  I  made  many  attempts  to 
capture  that  provoking  specimen  of  per- 
fection, but  always  futilely  until  a  week 
ago,  when  I  got  it  back  on  Nellie. 

It  happened  in  this  manner. 

I  went  down  one  evening  to  see 
Gwen.  Owen's  my  sister — by  agreement 
of  our  two  selves — and  next  to  Nellie,  I 
love  her  best. 

If  Nellie  finally  refuses  to  marry  me, 


then  I'm  going  to  ask  Gwen,  'in  which 
event  our  relations  may  change. 

Now,  Nellie  had  not  been  invited  to 
be  present  at  that  interview,  but  there 
she  was. 

The  girls  were  sitting  on  a  sofa  built 
just  right  in  length  to  accommodate 
three. 

It  was  very  nice  of  them  to  move 
apart  and  make  room  between,  and  as  I 
sat  down  I  thought  a  certain  young 
lady's  eyes  seemed  flashing  a  challenge. 

As  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  permit  a 
deliberate  dare  to  glide  by  unnoticed, 
I  began  hostilities  by  taking  one  of 
Gwen's  hands  in  one  of  mine. 

This  she  permitted  me  to  do  without 
a  sign  of  resentment,  for  we  are  brother 
and  sister,  you  know. 

Then,  not  to  appear  partial,  I  reached 
over  after  one  of  Nellie's. 

Think  she  would  let  me? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  looked  up  saucily, 
and  slipped  those  dear  extremities  safely 
in  behind  her  back. 

Gwen  laughed. 

To  show  Miss  Nellie  that  I  did  not  care 
a  continental,  I  got  up  and  moved  over 
to  the  other  side  of  Gwen. 

Nellie  just  smiled  in  her  little  superior, 
exasperating  way,  and — would  you  be- 
lieve it — ^we  had  hardly  got  settled  be- 
fore the  girl's  fingers  were  entwined  and 
snuggled  comfortably  down  in  the  cush- 
ions between  them. 

E^r  wish  you  were  a  girl? 

Tou  would  have,  had  you  been  me 
at  that  moment. 

But  seeing  that  I  wasn't,  and  being 
provoked  that  somebody  else  could  so 
easily  do  what  I  had  so  frequently 
desperately  attempted  with  failure,  I  set 
my  wits  at  work. 

Presently  a  brilliant  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind. 

The  plan  seemed  so  simple  that  I 
laughed  in  delight,  and  when  I  started  to 
put  it  in  execution,  it  worked  easier 'n 
*' rolling  off  alorg." 

I  attracted  Gwen's  attention,  and 
nodded  and  made  signs  to  her. 

That  lady  is  intelligent  if  she's  any- 
thing besides  being  sweet,  and  caught 
right  on. 

Pretty  soon,  acting  as  if  it  were  a 
trifle  crowded  on  the  sofa,  she  moved 
forward  and  sat  nearer  its  edga 

I  cautiously  slipped  my  arm  along 
back  of  her,  and  when  I  got  it  rightly 
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located,  she  raised  her  hand,  the  one  that 
had  been  holding  Nellie's,  to  brush  the 
hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

When  it  again  went  down,  as  if  to 
seek  its  former  occupation,  why,  there 
was  my  hand,  and  Nellie  unsuspectingly 
slipped  her's  right  into  it. 

Talk  about  being  shot  full  of  porcu- 
pine quills,  or  pricked  with  forty  million 
osage  hedge  pins,  or  anything  else  par- 
ticularly delightful,  and  you  will  come 
nowhere  near  the  ecstatic  sensations  that 
tingled  my  nerves. 

Then  I  squeezed  Nellie's  hand  a  little 
and  she  returned  the  pressure. 

Then  Gwen  directed  the  conversation 
into  the  channel  of  holding  hands,  and 
for  ten  minutes  the  argument  waxed 
warm,  I  declaring  that  it  was  perfectly 
proper  for  a  gentleman  to  hold  a  lady's 
hand  with  or  without  her  consent,  Nel- 
lie maintaining  that  it  was  highly  im- 
proper under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
but  that  ladies  might  indulge  in  the 
pleasure  without  committing  any  grave 
offense. 

Hotter  and  hotter  waxed  the  debate. 

Every  time  Nellie  thought  she  made  an 
extra  good  point,  she  squeezed  my  hand, 
thinking  it  was  Gwen's;  and  finally, 
when  I  cornered  her  on  one  of  her 
brightest  illustrations,  she  up  with  the 
declaration  that  she  would  marry  any 
man  who  could  hold  her  hand  for  five 
minutes  and  she  not  know  it. 


Had  there  been  no  interruption,  I  sup- 
pose Nellie  and  I  would  have  been  there 
yet,  exchanging  assurances  through  the 
medium  of  a  hand-clasp,  but  Gwen,  the 
little  rogue,  gave  the  whole  thing  away. 

Probably  she  isn  't  very  much  to  blame, 
fbr  I  suppose  it  did  get  too  excruciating- 
ly funny  for  anything. 

At  any  rate  up  she  got  and  ran  from 
the  room,  with  something  white  crammed 
into  her  mouth,  leaving  Nellie  and  me 
to  face  the  music. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  muse  on  what 
ensued,  for  it  isn't  a  bit  complimentary 
— to  me. 

Nellie  sat  for  a  moment  perfectly  as- 
tounded, ""and  I  saw  by  the  flash  of  her 
eye  that  the  deuce  was  coming.  In  order 
to  head  it  off,  I  asked  demurely : 

*^When  shall  it  be?" 

**What?"  she  demanded. 

**Our  wedding.  You  said  you  would 
marry  any  man  who,  unknown  to  your- 
self, could  hold  your  hand  five — " 

With  that  she  jerked  the  little  treasure 
out  of  my  grasp^  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
ejaculated : 

'  *  You — ^you  heathen ! ' ' 

And  there  you  have  it. 

That  was  a  week  ago,  and  I  've  been  a 
most  penitent  petitioner  ever  since. 

But  I  believe  indications  are  brighten- 
ing, for  Nellie  sent  up  word  by  George — 
that's  her  brother — thpt  I  might  come 
down  tonight  and  apologize. 


ROUGH  ON  THE  OLD  FOLK 

''Mother,"  remarked  a  girl,  ''I  think  Harry  must  be  going  to  propose  to  me." 
**Why  so,  my  daughter?"  queried  the  old  lady,  laying  down  her  spectacles, 
while  her  face  beamed  like  a  full  moon. 

**  Well,  he  asked  me  this  evening  if  I  wasn't  tired  of  living  with  such  a  menage- 
rie as  you  and  dad." 


HE  GOT  IT  FROM  PA  AND  MA 

Little  Jack  was  struggling  through  his  home  lessons  and  there  were  many  signs 
of  woe  and  perplexity  written  on  his  impish  young  face. 

**Ma,"  he  began  in  rather  a  quavering  voice,  **what  does  her-e-dity  mean?" 

Mother  wasn't  quite  sure  herself,  but  was  sufficiently  artful  not  to  say  so  out- 
right; so  she  answered  vaguely: 

**Well,  John,  it's — er — it's  something  to  do  Avith  what  you  get  from  your  father 
or  me." 

Little  Jack  pondered  deeply  for  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  a  look  of  knowledge 
— the  outcome  of  past  unhappy  experiences — appeared  on  his  countenance. 

*'Then  is  whipping  heredity,  ma?"  he  asked.  ,  ^^^^T^ 
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ANT  criticism  of  the  laws  of  Texas 
is  not  meant  as  a  reflection  on 
our  men.  Most  of  them  live  with 
but  one  thought,  and  that  is  to  be  able  to 
give  the  wife  and  kiddies  the  very  best 
they  can  afford.  Most  of  them  are  true, 
faithful  husbands  and  loving  fathers-r- 
the  moving  picture  shows  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — and  of  all  the 
detrimental  features  that  are  contained 
in  the  moving  pictures  as  they  are  to- 
day presented,  there  is  none  more  in- 
jurious than  those  that  strike  at  our 
most  sacred  institutions,  the  purity  and 
faithfulness,  the  constancy  and  devotion 
to  the  home  of  the  husband  and  father. 

It  is  because  men  are  so  glad  and 
willing  to  do  anything  that  is  in  their 
power  to  help  women  and  children — so 
willing  to  listen  and  advise  and  assist 
in  all  efforts  for  betterments — that  I  am 
encouraged  to  ask,  and  confident  of  re- 
ceiving their  assistance  and  support  in 
reforming  the  laws  that  are  today  a  re- 
flection on  the  fairness  and  justness  of 
the  men,  the  intelligence  of  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  Texas.  Most  men  are  so  much 
better  than  the  laws — were  it  not  so  the 
terrible  injustice  of  our  property  laws 
would  have  forced  recognition  and  de- 
manded repeal.  As  it  is,  the  majority  of 
people  in  Texas  today  do  not  know  just 
how  unfair  they  are. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  not 
to  have  experienced  the  terrible  results 
of  the  working  out  of  our  laws  should 
know  that  there  are  many  helpless  women 
who  have.  The  child  is  the  most  valuable 


asset  of  the  State,  but  to  help  the  child 
you  must  first  help  the  mother.  A  legal 
slave,  though  the  chains  be  of  rose 
leaves,  does  not  make  the  highest  type 
of  mother — how  must  it  be  for  those 
whose  chains  are  heavy,  and  for  whom 
the  law,  instead  of  being  an  arm  of  pro- 
tection, is  a  mailed  hand  of  imposition? 

SOME   ELOQUENT  EXAMPLES 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  present 
four  reasons  why  the  laws  covering  the 
property  rights  of  married  women  should 
be  reformed: 

Mrs.  Eula  King  and  Felder  King  had 
been  married  for  about  five  years.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them.  Without 
adequate  cause  he  deserted  his  family 
and  went  to  Louisiana  to  live,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  without  any 
means  of  support.  He  contributed  noth- 
ing to  their  maintenance.  After  an 
absence  of  several  years  he  returned  to 
reside   with   his   father,    H.    G.    King. 

When  Felder  King  deserted  his  family 
he  left  certain  personal  commonity  prop- 
erty consisting  of  household  furniture, 
and  a  cow  and  a  horse,  k  wagon  and 
farming  implements,  with  which  Mrs. 
King  contrived  to  support  herself  and 
children  during  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's desertion,  adding  something  to 
the  personal  property  by  her  own  work 
and  earnings. 

Shortly  after  the  husband's  return 
to  the  neighborhood,  H.  G.  King  claimed 
that  his  son,  Felder  King,  had  sold  him 
this  property,  which  was  exempt  under 
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the  law,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  took  it  away  from  the  woman,  and 
the  court  instructed  the  jury,  in  a  suit 
by  Mrs.  King  for  their  possession,  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  for  H.  G.  King  if  they 
believed  that  the  son  had  sold  them  to 
him  for  a  valuable  consideration,  al- 
though they  were  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.   King,    exempt   to   her  under   the 


husband  and  left  with  a  small  child 
to  support.  She  found  employment, 
and  by  careful  and  conscientious  work, 
was  soon  earning  a  fair  salary.  She  left 
part  of  it  with  her  employer,  intending 
to  save  it  for  a  rainy  day. 

One  morning  a  man  appeared  with  an 
assignment  of  the  salary  due  the  wife, 
signed  by   her  husband,   who   had  de- 


MRS.  HORTENSE  WARD 
or  HOUSTON.  CHAMPION  OF  NEW  LAWS  FOR  TEXAS  WOMEN. 


law,  and  although  they  may  have  been 
the  result  of  her  personal  earnings. 
Though  King  had  deserted  his  wife  and 
family,  and  left  them  without  support, 
he  nevertheless  did  not  lose  his  right 
to  control  and  dispose  of  the  community 
property. 

Such  is  the  law — King  vs.  King,  91  S. 
W.,  633. 

THE  CASE  OF  MARY  BROWN 

Another  instance: 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown  was  deserted  by  her 


serted  her,  to  cover  some  of  his  debts. 
As  sole  manager  of  the  community,  the 
courts  held  that  the  money  belonged  to 
the  husband's  creditors,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  his  sole  management  and  con- 
trol.    Mary  Brown  was  penniless. 

And  again: 

Mrs.  Carrie  Borden  married  and  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  had  some  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  her 
separate  funds — in  her  own  name,  and, 
as    she    thought,    subject    only  to    her 
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MANY  LEGISLATORS  HAVE  AL- 
READY  PROMISED  TO  VOTE  IN  FA- 
VOR OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH 
THE  BILL  IS  BASED— THAT  ALL 
MARRIED  WOMEN  SHALL  BY  LAW 
HAVE  THE  RIGHT  WHICH  MOST 
MARRIED  WOMEN,  BY  THE  COUR- 
TESY OF  THEIR  HUSBANDS,  AL- 
READY ENJOY— NAMELY,  TO  SAY 
"YES"  OR  "NO"  ABOUT  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THEIR  OWN  LAND  OR 
MONEY. 


THE  BILL  DRAFTED  BY  JUDGE 
OCIE  SPEER  TO  INSURE  TO  MAR- 
RIED WOMEN  THE  FULL  RIGHT  TO 
OWN  AND  MANAGE  PROPERTY,  AND 
TO  MAKE  CONTRACTS  AND  TO  EN- 
TER  INTO  BUSINESS  DEALINGS,  HAS 
BEEN  ENDORSED  BY  MANY  INFLU- 
ENTIAL LABOR  LEADERS  AND  LA- 
BOR        PAPERS.  A        RESOLUTION 

PLEDGING  SUPPORT  TO  IT  HAS 
BEEN  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HOUSTON 
LABOR  COUNCIL. 


One  day  she  needed  some  money,  and 
her  cheek  was  turned  down  for  lack 
of  funds.  She  investigated  and  found 
that  her  husband  had  drawn  the  money 
and  spent  it  in  drinking  and  gambling. 


without  his  consent,  and  then  only  as 
his  agent,  which  agency  could  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time.  ( )  63  S.  W.,  867. 

Every  man  who  has  a  mother,  sister, 
wife,  daughter  or  a  woman  in  the  world 


MRS.  HORTENSE  WARD 

Mrs.  Hortente  Ward,  author  of  "Shall  Women  Have  Adequate  Laws,"  It  a  Houston  at- 
torney and  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Law  of  Married  Women  in  the 
State  of  Texas."  Mrs.  Ward  was  the  first  woman  to  pass  the  new  state  bar  examination, 
a  feat  which  she  accomplished  with  a  final  average  of  96  per  cent  on  all  questions  asked. 
In  her  pamphlet  she  si^eaks  of  the  rights  which  the  law  gives  the  husband  In  the  property 
of  his  wife,  and  then  says: 

"You  might  suppose  that  the  law,  having  given  him  all  this,  would  at  least  exact  of 
him  that  he  support  his  wife;  but  read  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Trevino  versus  Trevlno:  'The  real  object  of  this  suit  Is  to  compel  a  husband  to  support 
his  wife,  who  is  not  seeking  a  divorce.     The  wife  appears  to  have  no  remedy.' 

"The  facts  were  that  the  man  had  abandoned  his  wife,  and  by  false  ana  scandalous 
charges  sought  to  secure  a  divorce.  He  failed  and  took  an  appeal  and,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  appeal,  married  (or,  rather,  attempted  to  marry)  another  woman. 
The  wife  had  some  money  when  she  married  him  which,  being  personal  property,  he  lm« 
mediately  disposed  of  to  pay  some  debts  of  his.  At  the  time  of  the  suit  he  had  an 
annual  Income  of  $2200  and  land  worth  about  $4000.  The  plaintiff  was  In  poor  health 
and  unable  to  support  herself.  She  prayed  for  an  order  requiring  her  husband  to  support 
her,  setting  up  the  foregoing  facts.  The  Supreme  Court  held  she  had  no  remedy  and  dis- 
missed the  suit." 

Mrs.  Ward's  pamphlet  came  to  the  attention  of  "The  Delineator,"  and  has  been  re- 
printed In  a  large  edition  for  free  distribution  In  Texas  In  the  course  of  an  educational 
campaign  now  being  conducted  by  that  magazine  on  the  subject  of  laws  concerning  wo- 
men in  the  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  Ward  hopes  the  next  Texas  Legislature  will  act  favorably  on  her  recommenda- 
tions. 


Though  it  was  shown  that  the  bank  had 
notice  that  he  was  a  drinking  man,  it 
was  held  that  he  had  the  right  to  draw 
her  fund» — ^in  fact,  the  supreme  court 
said  that  he  atone,  had  such  a  right,  and 
that  she  could  not  have  drawn  the  funds 


to  whom  he  owes  consideration  or  pro- 
tection, should  feel  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  change  the 
laws  so  as  to  protect  the  weak  and  help- 
less against  the  legal  slavery  and  despot- 
ism made  possible  under  present  laws. 


THE  BILL  FOR  QIVINQ  MARRIED 
WOMEN  IN  TEXAS  THE  LEQAL  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THEIR  OWN  SEP- 
ARATE  PROPERTY  AND  OF  THEIR 
OWN  PERSONAL  EARNINGS  CONTIN- 
UES TO  RECEIVE  THE  ENDORSE- 
MENT  OF  MANY  LARQE  ORQANIZA- 
TIONS  AND  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE 
FIRST  MEASURES  TO  BE  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLA- 
TURE WHEN  IT  MEETS  IN  JANUARY. 
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SOME  LAWYERS  OPPOSE  THE  NEW 
MEASURE,  BUT  MOST  OF  THEM  BE- 
LIEVE  IN  IT.  A  PETITION  FAVORING 
IT  WAS  CIRCULATED  AMONG  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HARRIS  COUNTY 
BAR.  ALMOST  EVERY  MAN  SIGNED 
IT  AS  SOON  AS  ITS  PURPOSE  WAS 
EXPLAINED.  ONE  LAWYER  WROTE: 
"THIS  LAW  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
PASSED  WHEN  THE  BATTLE  OF  SAN 
JACINTO  WAS  FOUGHT." 
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A  fair  and  equitable  law  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  right  thinking  man. 
It  is  only  the  unscrupulous  man,  who 
hopes  to  profit  by  an  unfair  advantage, 
that  could  wish  a  law  that  takes  from 
the  wife  during  coverture  all  right  and 
freedom  in  her  own  property  or  earn- 
ings. The  maudlin  arguments  which 
are  sometimes  used  by  those  who  re- 
sist an  equitable  adjustment  under  a 
pretense  of  sentiment  need  but  the  light 
of  common  sense  and  reason  to  know 
that  law  does  not  make  or  mar  senti- 
ment.    Sentiment  exists  in  spite  of  the 


law,  if  at  all,  and  law  cannot  create 
it  where  love,  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing are  lacking. 

Where  love,  confidence  and  respect 
are,  there  the  law  is  as  though  it  were 
not.  In  the  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  of  husband  and  wife,  where 
a  man  is  such  a  brute  as  to  desire  the 
might  of  the  law  to  assist  him  in  depriv- 
ing his  wife  of  her  own  property,  surely 
the  men  of  Texas  will  not  be  a  party 
to  such  auction! 

Then  change  our  property  laws,  cover- 
ing the  rights  of  married  women. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 

A 
CATASTROPHE 


BY  J.  A.  UDDEN 

ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 


TEXAS  is  built  on  a  grand  scale.  It 
has  been  such  from  the  beginning. 
In  its  geological  features  it  sur- 
passes, by  variety  and  comprehensive- 
ness, all  other  states  in  the  Union.  We 
have  here  a  rich  field,  to  a  great  extent 
yet  unknown,  waiting  for  scientific  and 
economic  exploration.  These  always  go 
hand  in  hand. 

A  geologic  feature  hitherto  little 
known  in  this  State  has  recently  come 
to  light  in  Kent  County.  The  locality  is 
some  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Staked 
Plains.  Mr.  C.  A.  Jones  of  Spur,  Texas, 
has  discovered  a  bed  of  volcanic  ash, 
which,  no  doubt,  underlies  several 
square  miles  of  land.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  in  the  appearance 
of  the  deposit.    It  looks  very  much  like 


a  bank  of  fine  white  sandstone,  so'  soft 
that  it  will  crumble  in  your  hands.  But 
Mr.  Jones  noticed  that  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  little  different  from  the  common 
run  of  sand  banks  in  that  region.  He 
had  had  occasion  to  examine  at  close 
range  almost  every  acre  of  ground  in 
two  counties  near  the  foot  of  the  plains. 
"When  this  material  was  investigated  in 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  (Jeology  and 
Technology  at  Austin,  it  told  a  very  dif- 
ferent story  from  that  of  most  sand- 
stones or  clay  banks  in  the  State.  Let 
us  hear  some  of  this  story. 

It  happened  recently,  as  time  is  count- 
ed by  geologists,  probably  only  some  ten 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago.  It  probably  occurred  before  the 
coming  of  man,  and  before  the  extinction 
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of    the    American    elephant.     Geologic 
time  is  relative. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    VOLCANIC    ASH 

One  summer,  in  that  distant  past,  a 
dark  cloud  appeared  on  the  Western  hori- 
zon, rising  over  the  plains.  This  cloud 
did  not  look  quite  like  other  clouds.  It 
was  at  first  a  mist.  Later  it  darkened 
the  sky.  Slowly,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, a  light,  white  dust  settled  from  the 
air.  This  soon  began  to  .cover  the 
ground  and  the  herbage,  everywhere. 
First  it  was  a  thin  veneer  only,  then 
more  and  more  fell  till  it  covered  the 
ground  like  the  snow  in  a  Northern  win- 
ter, a  foot  deep,  perhaps,  or  more.  The 
vegetation  of  the  plains  bent  under  its 
weight.  The  pasture  grounds  of  the 
wild  beasts  disappeared  from  their  sight. 
In  a  couple  of  days  everything  was 
buried  under  a  snowy  white  mantle  of 
dust. 

But  the  white  cover  did  not  melt  like 
snow.  It  stayed  where  it  fell.  Herds  of 
wild  animals  began  to  migrate  in  search 
of  new  pastures.  Many  starved  on  the 
way.  A  few  stragglers,  perhaps,  found 
scanty  nourishment  on  hillsides  and 
among  scrubby  trees.  Water  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers  was  white  from  the 
dust.  At  their  usual  watering  places, 
animals  failed  to  find  anything  that 
would  slake  their  thirst.     They  fell  ex- 


hausted near  their  old  haunts.  Only  the 
large  springs  furnished  clear  and  whole- 
some water.  A  few  days  had  changed 
the  lovely  summer  landscape  to  a  veri- 
table desert,  dressed  in  glaring  white. 
Here  and  there  were  seen  the  deep  and 
half-filled  tracks  of  starving  and  thirst- 
ing brutes.  Many  of  these  tracks  led 
to  the  carcasses  of  the  bewildered  crea- 
tures who  had  made  them. 

WIND    AND    WATER    SCATTERED    THE 
DUST 

After  the  first  dreadful  days,  probably 
two  or  three,  the  sky  again  cleared.  The 
first  rain  washed  away  some  dust  on 
such  vegetation  as  appeared  above  the 
deposit.  This  was  a  boon  to  all  surviv- 
ors. The  first  strong  wind  cleared  some 
ground  on  bare  and  steep  hillsides  and 
threw  the  dust  into  drifts.  The  first 
heavy  rain  caused  floods  of  turbid  white 
water,  and  this  cut  wide  channels  in  the 
blanket  of  white  and  washed  it  up  in 
queer  looking  drifts  and  banks  along 
their  course. 

For  many  years  the  plains  had  little 
of  their  old  cheerful  appearance.  But 
with  every  season  the  rains  washed  down 
from  the  hillsides  more  and  more  of  old 
yellow,  red,  or  black  soil.  This  stained 
the  white  mantle  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  at  last  plants  slowly  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  a  new  soil.    But  the  change  in 
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the  landscape,  brought  so  suddenly, 
could  still  be  seen  after  many  years. 

How  do  we  read  this  story?  (Jeology 
is  not  entirely  a  picturesque  science. 
Much  of  it  deals  with  clay,  sand  and 
common  rock,  not  to  say  mud,  and 
•  **dirt.''  To  be  sure,  this  volcanic  ash 
looks  a  cleaner  stuff  than  most  geological 
formations.  It  has  been  marketed  to 
some  extent  as  a  cleaner.  What  makes 
it  suitable  for  such  use  is  the  fact  that 
it  consists  wholly  of  minute  sharp  splin- 
ters of  glass. 

Glass  is  a  word  by  which  geologists 
denote  any  substance  which  has  been 
fused  and  which<  has  congealed  too  quick- 
ly to  permit  it  to  crystallize.  Com- 
mon sand  and  clay  consist  largely  of 
grains  which  are  crystalline  in  structure, 
broken  and  worn  fragments  of  crystals. 
But  the  fragments  in  this  ash  show  no 
crystalline  structure.  This  is  the  crucial 
proof  to  the  geologist  that  this  ash  has 
come  from  a  volcanic  outburst. 

HOW   THE    ASH    WAS    PRODUCED 

If  one  looks  for  further  proof,  this  is 
not  far  distant.  Volcanic  explosions 
producing  ash  is  due  to  the  overheating 
of  rock  which  contains  moisture.  This 
overheated  moisture  forms  steam  the 
instant  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the 
explosion.  And  the  explosion  will  take 
place  when  the  heat  in  the  rock  produces 
a  steam  tension  powerful  enough  to  lift 
the  rock  mass  which  overlies. 

It  is  ea^  to  show  that  the  rock  which 
was  fused  to  form  this  dust  was  charged 
with  moisture.  The  grains  of  this  dust 
still  hold  much  moisture.  It  seems  that 
all  moisture  did  not  have  time  to  escape 
before  the  glass  congealed.  If  we,  today, 
after  the  dust  has  rested  10,000  years  in 
the  banks  of  Beaver  Creek,  submit  its 
small  grains  to  a  red  heat,  they  behave 
in  a  peculiar  way,  in  a  way  no  grains  of 
common  sand  or  clay  will  do.  Each  grain 
is  promptly  puffed  up  into  a  fluffy  glass 
froth.  It  swells  to  a  minute  piece  of 
pumice,  which  will  float  on  water,  and 
be  suspended  even  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  re-fuse 
the  dust  in  order  to  find  grains  which 
will  float.  By  crushing  and  gently  sift- 
ing some  of  the  deposit  in  water,  a  few 
grains  may  be  found  that  will  not  sink. 


These  are  glass  blebs  formed  during  the 
original    volcanic    eruption.     They    are 
still  intact.    The  glass  was  strong  enough   \ 
in  these  bubbles  to  stand  the  pressure 
from  inside  without  bursting. 

In  most  of  the  molten  material  thrown 
out  by  the  great  explosion,  the  pressure 
of  the  expanding  steam  and  other  gases 
was  so  violent  that  every  minute  drop  of 
the  magma  was  blown  to  bubbles  that 
congealed,  and  then  exploded.  The  ash 
consists  of  the  thin  and  sharply-angular 
fragments  of  such  exploded  glass  bub- 
bles which  burst  in  the  air.  This  evi- 
dent from  their  form. 

VOLCANIC    EXPLOSION    WAS    NOT     IN 
TEXAS 

The  volcanic  explosion  itself  was  not 
within  the  limits  of  this  State.  The 
nearest  extinct  volcanic  vents  from  which 
dust  is  likely  to  have  been  carried  by 
the  wind  and  spread  over  the  Western 
plains,  are  the  Spanish  Peaks  in  New 
Mexico.  Volcanic  ash  is  known  to  have 
been  transported  far  and  wide  over  the 
plains.  It  has  been  found  in  a  number 
of  localities  from  Omaha  in  Nebraska  to 
Gh)lden  in  Colorado  at  the  north,  and 
from  Kent  County  to  Lampasas  in  Texas, 
at  the  south.  The  region  is  all  in  the 
zone  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
Most  likely  all  this  volcanic  dust  is  not 
from  one  simple  eruption.  There  must 
have  been  several  eruptioiis,  and  the  dust 
was  probably  blown  in  divergent  east- 
ward directions  on  different  occasions. 

That  the  eruption  which  furnished  the 
dust  found  in  Kent  County  occurred  in 
summer  is  quite  clear.  At  one  place 
the  dust  fell  in  a  pond.  It  settled  on  the 
mud  in  the  bottom  of  this  pond,  and  this 
mud  still  appears  as  a  black  layer  under 
the  dust  deposit.  This  mud  still  con- 
tains the  shells  of  numerous  pond  snails, 
and  fragments  of  roots  of  plants  once 
growing  in  the  water  of  the,  pond.  In 
the  basal  layer  of  the  dust  resting  on  this 
mud  there  were  casts  of  imbedded  blades 
of  sedges  and  tracks  of  crayfish.  Evi- 
dently the  dust  fell  at  the  season  when 
these  animals  were  active.  They  must 
have  been  trying  to  escape  from  being 
buried  alive,  as  once  did  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii. 
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THE  FySING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


8YNOP8I8  OF   PRECEDINQ  INSTALLMENTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  MoFadden,  a  New  York  phyilclati,  back  in  th«  tblrtlea,  t«ll«  the  atory.  H«  embarks 
on  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mezico,  belns  bo u rid  for  Mexico  City  on  buslneaB.  Od  board,  he  meets 
Captain  SandravlUe.  an  old  sea-doc,  formerly  s  buccaneer,  and  hla  tlaufhter,  Cve,  Th6  shjp  li 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  ImprovlAed  raft  the  three  ft  ad  themselves  adrift 
Captain  Sandravllle  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  Bharks.  and  Eve  and  the  phyalclaii  oi^ 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reachini;  the  mainland  after  many  viciseltudei!,  their  only 
ponession  beinar  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  burled  In  Mexico,  left  ^vn  by  her  father 

After  a  trying  journey  toward  ICatamoroa,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  Into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  2^acacetas,  and  having  tn  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  persoiial  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Eve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Cap U in  Cordova's  11  fi 
le  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  beinf  bitten  by  a  venomous  enake^    Both  the  captain  &tid  Eve  aj-e 


hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  gin  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  Iac3y.  Madame  The 
rese.  Already  rumblinirs  of  the  approachinr  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFaddei 
gains  a  ^ood  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument    He  incurs  the  enmity  of  Captain  Cordova, 


who  loves  £176,  and  realises  that  he  loves  her  himnelf.  The  captain  causes  the  abducton  of  Eve, 
after  the  rirl  becomes  betrothed  to  the  doctor,  and  whon  McFadden  tries  to  learn  her  whereabouts 
he  is  thrown  in  Jail  on  the  charge  of  treason.  If  ^  Jj^  r(-h':-st-<].  hon<n-t-r.  nc  t^n>  (If^m^ind  of  hl3  friend 
Hilton,  and  sent  to  Santa  Anna  for  trial.  Throu4;:i  Uie  biluru  oi  Father  Andrade  he  meets  £ve  in 
San  Antonio  Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  together  they  manage  to  get  her  tempo- 
rarily out  of  Cordova's  clutches.  McFadden  witnesses  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  after  which  he  is 
taken  before  Santa  Anna  for  trial,  where  the  further  treachery  of  Cordova  is  shown.  He  decides 
to  bring  EJve  to  court  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 

Eve  testifies,  only  to  learn  that  the  document  she  signed  contained  a  confession  that  Mc- 
Fadden had  killed  her  father.  The  doctor  is  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  Father  Andrade, 
who  recalls  to  Santa  Anna  a  vow  the  dictator  had  made.  Santa  Anna,  angered,  warns  them  to 
leave  San  Antonio.  McFadden  receives  a  letter  from  Eve  advising  that  she  is  to  be  hurried  out 
of  the  city  aloner  the  Matamoros  road  and  appealing  to  him  to  rescue  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Turning  of  the  Trail. 

"There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death." 

FUR  days  more  of  idleness  until  on 
Saturday  evening  about  10  o  'clock 
came  a  soft-treading  courier  with 
the  information  that  Miss  Sandraville 
was  leaving  the  town  in  the  morning  with 
an  escort  of  four  men. 

That  night  we  left  the  little  cave,  not 
by  the  tunnel,  but  in  the  open.  Far  to 
the  south  we  walked,  then  to  the  east, 
making  a  wide  detour  around  the  town 
of  Bexar. 


Morning  found  us  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  Bexar  and  perhaps  two 
miles  south  of  the  Goliad  road,  by  which 
we  knew  that  the  party  escorting  Miss 
Sandraville  would  travel.  Here  we 
waited  for  the  second  messenger.  He  ar- 
rived late  in  the  afternoon  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  party  consisting  of 
Miss  Sandraville,  the  Senora  and 
Senorita  Cordova,  and  an  escort  of  four 
men,  had  left  the  town  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  had  passed  our  camping  place 
along  the  Goliad  road  probably  a  little 
before  noon,  and  had  pitched  their  camp 
at  Los  Salados,  nine  miles  east  of  Bexar. 

That  night  we  proceeded  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  Goliad  road  and  about  two 


*  This  Story  Began  in  the  April  Number 
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miles  to  the  south  of  it  for  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles,  or  until  we  thought 
ourselves  abreast  the  camping  ground 
of  Eve  and  her  companions,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  second  mes- 
senger. Like  the  first  one  he  came  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  next  night  we 
proceeded  some  nine  miles  more,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  of  the  mes- 
senger that  this  had  constituted  the  day's 
march  of  the  party  we  were  following. 
The  ladies  and  their  escort  were  taking 
matters  very  easy. 

Early  the  next  afternoon  came  a  mes- 
senger from  Colonel  Almonte  at  Bexar. 
He  had  made  the  twenty  miles,  he  said, 
in  less  than  four  hours. 

**"Well,''  said  the  priest,  as  the  run- 
ner paused,  **let  us  hear  your  message." 

**  Colonel  Almonte  presents  kis  compli- 
ments to  Father  Andrade,  the  priest," 
said  the  runner,  **and  wishes  to  inform 
him  that  couriers  have  arrived  this  morn- 
ing from  Colonel  Portillo  at  Goliad,  say- 
ing that  Colonel  Fannin  and  all  his  men 
were  shot  at  that  place  on  Sunday 
morning  at  dawn  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  his  excellency.  The  colonel 
further  wishes  to  inform  Father  And- 
rade, the  priest,  that  Colonel  Amat  has 
this  morning  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Gonzales  with  a  detachment  consisting 
of  four  hundred  men  and  that  his  ex- 
cellency, together  with  General  Vicente 
Filisola  and  their  staffs,  will  follow  in 
about  two  days.  The  colonel  further 
wishes  to  inform  Father  Andrade,  the 
priest,  that  General  Urrea  has  been  or- 
dered to  advance  up  Victoria  Guada- 
lupe with  all  his  army  except  the  small 
garrison  now  at  Goliad,  and  to  sweep  the 
coast  from  that  place  even  to  Galves- 
ton. The  colonel  further  wishes  to  in- 
form Father  Andrade,  the  priest,  that 
General  Gaona  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Bastrop  with  seven  hundred  men,  that 
General  Andrade,  with  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  is  to  be  left  at  Bexar,  and  that 
the  time  is  now  favorable  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purpose  for  which  your 
journey  is  being  made,  as  all  the  armies 
of  his  excellency  are  now  advancing  to 
the  eastward;  and  now  that  my  message 
is  delivered,  I  ask  my  father  for  his 
blessing,  upon  which  I  will  return." 

The  priest  blessed  the  runner  as  he 
had  been  requested,  after  which  the  thin 
brown  man  departed,  and  we  watched 
his  figure  as  it  disappeared  through  the 


brush  toward  the  northwest  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  distance.  The  old  priest 
stood  with  his  arms  folded  upon  his 
breast,  his  face  turned  upward  toward 
the  heavens. 

*  *  Four  hundred  more ! "  he  murmured. 
*  *  Four  hundred  more  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  his  vengeance!  How  long,  0, 
Lord,  how  long,  wilt  thou  permit  this 
monster  to  work  his  wicked  will?" 

At  last  the  hour  for  which  we  had 
been  waiting  had  arrived.  With  the 
armies  of  Santa  Anna  marching  rapidly 
away  to  the  eastward,  there  was  little 
doubt  that,  once  we  had  overcome  the 
four  men  and  captured  Eve,  we  could 
reach  the  coast  in  safety.  I  was  in  bet- 
ter spirits  than  I  had  been  for  many 
days,  for  I  felt  that  the  end  of  my 
troubles  was  drawing  near.  It  did  not 
seem  probable  that  any  obstacle  could 
interfere  to  balk  our  plans  at  this  time. 
"We  felt  that  the  four  men  of  the  escort 
would  capitulate  easily,  and  there  was 
no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  make  our  escape  to  the  coast,  as 
I  have  said. 

We  held  a  council  of  war  and  decided 
to  make  the  attack  a  little  after  midnight 
of  the  approaching  night.  We  laid  our 
plans  carefully,  and  were  preparing  to 
partake  of  a  little  refreshment,  when 
Pedro  himself  came  running  up  in  a 
hurry. 

**My  father,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I  am 
broken-hearted!  I  am  overwhelmed  and 
my  salvation  is  lost,  for  I  have  failed 
in  my  duty,  and  you  will  visit  me  with 
punishment.  But  it  was  not  my  fault. 
Pedro  has  been  ever  faithful;  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could,  and  as  you  have 
told  me  many  times,  not  so  much  is  to 
be  expected  of  a  poor  Indito  as  of  a  wise 
father  like  yourself.  I  ask  you  to  for- 
give me,  my  father,  in  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  and  also  in  the  name  of  the  good 
Saint  Antonio,  and  you  will  not  con- 
demn me  to  purgatory!  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could,  and  that  is  all  anyone 
can  do!" 

*'Stop!"  said  Father  Andrade,  stern- 
ly, **  I  will  consider  forgiving  you  when  I 
know  what  you  have  or  have  not  done. 
Now  tell  me  where  Miss  Sandraville  is 
and  be  quick,  for  I  have  little  patience 
with  idle  talk." 

**I  do  not  know,  my  father!" 

'*What!"  cried  the  priest.  *'You  do 
not  know  ?    Have  you  b^n  p§l^g  f^7^^^ 
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post  t  Answer  me !  What  have  you  been 
doing  that  you  fail  me  in  this  hour  of 
necessity?" 

Pedro  stood  trembling  before  his  mas- 
ter. The  pallor  of  his  face,  the  fright 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  dejection  of  his  at- 
titude were  pitiable  to  behold. 

** Answer  me,"  said  the  priest,  as  he 
fixed  his  piercing  eyes  on  the  quaking 
Indian. 

**I  will  tell  you  all;  everything,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  my  fether." 

**Do  so,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

*'You  see,  my  father,  when  the  great 
red-bearded  man  put  the  senorita  on  one 
of  the  horses — " 

**Stop!''  cried  the  priest,^ while  the 
flash  in  his  blue  eyes  was"  ominous. 
**Have  you  no  brains  that  you  must 
begin  in  the  middle  of  things.  Com- 
mence at  the  time  the  senorita  and  her 
companions  went  into  camp  last  night, 
if,  indeed,  you  can,  for  I  doubt  whether 
you  know  anything  about  her  at  all,  the 
way  you  are  talking." 

**Yes,  my  father,  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Last  night  the  senorita  and 
the  two  ladies  with  her  and  the  four 
men  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  little 
creek  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
where  you  now  are  standing.  I  watched 
them  from  the  brush.  They  made  the 
tent  as  usual  for  the  ladies,  then  the 
men  built  their  fire,  cooked  supper  and 
lay  down.  I  watched  them  all  the  while. 
I  never  sleep,  my  father.  They  rolled 
themselves  in  their  blankets  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire.  They  posted  no  sentry. 
The  night  was  very  still.  About  the 
middle  watch  I  heard  a  noise  to  my  left, 
and  then  some  more  noise,  as  though 
some  one  was  creeping  through  the 
brush.  I  watched  that  part  of  the  brush 
very  carefully  and  bye  and  bye  I  saw  a 
great  red-bearded  man  come  out  of  it  and 
creep  toward  the  four  soldiers  around 
the  JBre.  He  was  a  very  big  man,  and 
he  had  much  red  hair  both  on  his  face 
and  on  his  head,  and  he  looked  very 
fierce  and  cruel,  and  I  was  afraid,  be- 
cause I  had  never  seen  such  a  giant  of 
a  man  before.  I  have  heard  that  giants 
lived  in  olden  times,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  now  I  know  it  to  be  true, 
for  this  man  was  a  giant. 

*'He  crept  up  on  the  soldiers  about 
the  fire  like  a  great  cat,  and  he  made 
no  noise  to  awaken  them.  When  he  was 
near  enough  he  reached  out  with  one  of 


his  great  hairy  hands,  took  hold  of  the 
handle  of  the  sergeant's  sword  and  drew 
it  from  its  scabbard.  Then  he  gently  drew 
away  the  musket  from  each  man's  side, 
and  when  he  had  done  all  this  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  he  was  very  tall ;  as  tall  as 
a  great  tree.  And  he  took  the  sword  by 
its  handle  and  he  plunged  it  through  one 
and  then  another  and  then  another  of 
the  soliers.  I  saw  it  all  very  plainly,  for 
the  fire  had  not  gone  down.  I  heard 
each  of  the  soldiers  gasp  as  the  giant 
ran  the  sword  through  his  body.  But 
before  he  could  run  it  through  the  fourth 
man  he  awoke  and  gave  a  great  cry.  And 
then  the  giant,  dropping  the  sword, 
seized  him  by  the  throat  and  choked  him 
with  his  great  hairy  hands  until  he  no 
longer  struggled.  And  when  he  was 
quite  still  the  giant  threw  him  upon  the 
ground  and  he  lay  there  motionless.  He 
will  never  rise  again,  for  when  I  came 
and  looked  at  him  but  an  hour  ago  he 
was  cold  and  black  in  the  face. 

**And  the  senorita  and  the  two  other 
ladies  had  been  aroused  by  the  screams 
of  the  soldier  which  the  giant  had 
choked,  and  just  as  the  giant  had  thrown 
him  down  on  the  ground  the  senorita 
came  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  I 
saw  her  face  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  It 
was  very  white  and  frightened,  my 
father.  And  just  as  she  looked  out  to 
see  what  was  taking  place  the  giant 
turned,  and  when  he  saw  her  he  started 
back,  and  a  queer,  awful  look  came  into 
his  huge  face,  and  then  he  gazed  at  her 
for  some  moments  and  asked  her  some- 
thing which  I  could  not  understand,  for 
he  did  not  speak  in  the  Spanish  tongue. 
And  the  senorita  replied  to  him,  but 
neither  could  I  understand  what  she 
said,  and  the  giant  said  something  more, 
and  then,  Madre  De  Dios!  she  came  out 
and  knelt  down  before  that  great  red 
monster,  and  took  hold  of  his  huge  hands 
and  wept  over  them,  and  though  I  can- 
not believe  it,  she  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  him.  And  then  the  Senora  Cordova 
came  out  and  when  the  giant  saw  her 
he  took  one  of  the  muskets  in  his  hands 
and  pointed  its  muzzle  at  her  face  and 
made  signs  to  her  to  come  out  and  her 
daughter  also,  and  when  they  had  come 
out  he  made  them  sit  down.  And  then 
he  took  some  of  the  tent  ropes  and  bound 
their  hands  behind  them.  And  when  he 
had  done  all  this  he  said  something  more 
to  the  American  senorita,  and  sh^^^»^t> 
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back  into  the  tent,  and  presently  came 
out  with  some  things  in  her  hands,  all 
dressed  as  if  to  ride.  Then  this  giant 
went  to  where  the  horses  were  tethered, 
and  he  took  the  two  that  were  for  thie 
carriage  and  hitched  them  to  it,  and 
then  he  pricked  them  with  the  sword  and 
kicked  them  in  the  ribs,  so  that  they 
ran  away  down  the  road  toward  Goliad. 
Then  he  took  the  four  that  the  soldiers 
had  ridden  and  he  put  the  senorita  on 
one,  and  he  got  upon  the  other,  and 
each  of  them  taking  one  in  tow,  they 
rode  away  toward  the  east,  and  I  fol- 
lowed them,  my  father,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  but  soon  after  sunrise 
they  struck  a  good  trail,  after  which  they 
went  like  the  wind  and  I  was  left  be- 
hind. 

*'And  when  I  had  lost  sight  of  them 
I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed  the  Virgin 
to  soften  your  heart  so  that  you  would 
forgive  me,  and  then  I  came  back  to 
where  the  camp  had  been,  and  the 
Senora  and  Senorita  Cordova  were  sit- 
ting just  where  I  had  seen  them  last, 
and  they  were  weeping.  And  so,  my 
father,  I  went  up  and  unbound  them, 
and  told  them  in  which  direction  to  go 
to  reach  Bexar,  for  that  was  the  near- 
est town,  and  they  went  on  their  way. 
And  I  would  have  gone  with  them  but 
that  was  against  your  commands,  so  I 
came  to  tell  you  what  had  happened,  and 
to  explain  why  I  did  not  know  where 
the  senorita  was,  and  to  ask  you  to  par- 
don my  great  sin  in  not  keeping  the 
trust  which  you  gave  into  my  charge, 
and  when  I  left  the  camp  the  four  sol- 
diers were  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail,  and  I  thought  that  some  one  might 
come  along  and  find  them,  and  that  that 
would  not  be  well,  so  I  dragged  them 
into  the  brush  and  hid  them.  And  now, 
my  father,  tell  me  if  I  have  done  very 
wrong,  and  if  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
purgatory?'' 

** Pedro,"  said  Father  Andrade,  ''you 
have  committed  a  grave  offense.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  three  good  run- 
ners you  might  have  kept  the  senorita 
*and  her  captor  in  sight,  especially  since, 
as  you  said,  he  was  so  very  large.  Where 
are  the  runners?'* 

''They  are  but  a  short  distance  be- 
hind, my  father.  We  did  the  best  we 
could,  but  the  horses  were  very  swift, 
and  we  could  not  keep  their  pace.  We 
cannot  run  like  the  wind." 


''Well,"  replied  the  priest,  "call  in 
your  men.  We  shall  probably  have  work 
for  all  of  you.  If  you  have  not  had 
your  dinners  get  them  qtdckly."  Then, 
turning  to  us,  he  continued:  "Gentle- 
men, our  quest  seems  to  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  by  one  of  those  un- 
exi>ected  events  which  no  one  is  able  to 
foresee.    What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"I  am  able  to  draw  one  conclusion, 
and  only  one,"  I  said.  "It  is  useless 
for  us  to  proceed  along  the  Goliad  road 
farther.  For  it  seems  that  there  is 
no  one  on  that  road  for  us  to  pursue." 

"I  say,  your  reverence,"  said  Hilton, 
"who  do  you  suppose  he  of  the  auburn 
locks  and  large  proportions  could  be, 
anyway?  Rather  extraordinary  old 
chappy,  really!  Comes  creeping  out  of 
nowhere,  slays  four  men  witii  the  same 
indifference  with  which  you  or  I  would 
spear  a  beefeteak,  binds  up  two  defense- 
less women,  and  gallops  away  on  horse- 
back with  another.  Incidentally  inter- 
feres with  all  our  nicely  calculated  plans, 
you  know.  Sounds  like  a  page  from  the 
middle  ages;  it  does,  really." 

The  old  priest  thought  for  some  mo- 
ments before  replying,  then  he  said : 

"It  is  a  difficult  problem,  my  friends. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who  the  man 
was,  or  why  he  should  creep  up  in  the 
night  and  kill  four  Mexicans  in  cold 
blood.  If  he  were  an  American,  and 
I  cannot  conceive  of  his  being  anything 
else,  his  actions  are  most  unusual.  He 
might  have  stolen  the  horses,  but  to  com- 
mit such  a  cold-blooded  crime — ^that  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  American  dis- 
position, even  when  aroused  by  the  bit- 
terness of  war.  Of  course,  if  he  had 
known  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  or, 
more  properly,  of  that  of  the  senorita,  he 
might  have  been  tempted  to  commit  this 
crime,  justifying  it  as  the  only  possible 
means  to  the  end  of  their  rescue,  but  I 
gather  from  Pedro's  story  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  ladies — 
in  fact,  that  he  was  astonished  when 
he  saw  them.  That  being  the  case,  we 
must  look  for  another  motive  for  his 
most  unusual  act.  Frankly,  gentlemen, 
it  is  beyond  me." 

"Say,"  Hilton  said,  "if  we  receive 
any  more  messengers  today  I  shall  be 
in  a  state  of  collapse;  I  shall,  really." 

The  news  of  this  day  was  stunning. 
Eve  had  been  carried  away  into  the  east 
by  a  strange  man,  and  our  carefully  laid 
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plans  for  her  rescue  had  been  com- 
pletely frustrated.  The  garrison  at 
Ooliad  had  been  massacred  and  the 
armies  of  Santa  Anna  were  advancing 
in  three  grand  divisions  to  scour  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  picture  wrought  in  our  minds  by 
the  information  we  had  received  was 
anything  but  reassuring.  If  the  man 
with  Eve  were  an  American,  he  was 
doubtless  seeking  to  reach  the  eastern 
country  beyond  the  Brazos  and  Trinity 
rivers  like  all  the  rest  of  the  panic- 
stricken  population  of  the  province,  but, 
unlike  the  rest,  he  was  tardy,  and  his 
escape  was  extremely  doubtful.  He  was 
proceeding  by  the  identical  route  which 
had  been  pursued  by  Ramirez  y  Sesma, 
and  along  which  Santa  Anna  would 
march  in  a  few  days.  To  the  right  of 
this  lone  man  with  Eve,  and  nearer  the 
coast,  was  General  Urrea  with  an  army 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  his  left  was 
Amat  with  near  to  a  thousand  more, 
in  front  of  him  was  General  Ramirez  y 
Sesma  with  two  thousand,  and  behind 
him  were  Santa  Anna  and  Filisola  with 
two  thousand,  beside  numerous  small 
bodies  scattered  hither  and  yon,  all 
sweeping  the  region  in  search  of  fugi- 
tives. His  chances  of  escape  were  in- 
finitesimal, indeed.  It  seemed  more 
than  probable  that  within  a  very  short 
time  he  must  fall  in  with  one  or  an- 
other of  the  skirmishing  parties  of  these 
various  divisions,  and  then  Eve  and  him- 
self would  be  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  man  would  probably  be  shot  with- 
out ceremony,  for  he  would  doubtless  be 
taken  with  arms  in  his  hands.  As  for 
Eve,  she  would  be  brought  before  some 
commander  and  probably  be  sent  back  to 
Mexico,  this  time  without  any  possi- 
bility of  rescue,  because  we  should  be 
unable  to  learn  of  her  whereabouts. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  logical  thing 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  follow  the  trail 
as  far  as  we  could  and  overtake  her  and 
her  escort  if  possible.  It  was  a  most 
dangerous  undertaking,  and  most  like- 
ly would  result  in  the  capture  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  only  chance,  how- 
ever, and  we  took  it. 

Father  Andrade  called  in  all  the 
Inditos  and  bade  them  rest,  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  we  were  to  start  on  a 
long  and  arduous  journey. 

About  two  hours  after  sunset  we  took 


up  our  march  into  the  east.  We  made 
our  first  halt  at  the  Goliad  road,  where 
we  found  the  four  dead  Mexicans  just 
as  Pedro  had  described,  hidden  in  the 
brush,  and  where  we  gathered  up  the 
supplies  and  distributed  them  among  the 
four  Inditos.  Then  we  took  up  the  trail 
and  about  two  miles  farther  on  came  to 
a  small  creek  which  we  forded.  "We 
then  set  a  rapid  pace  and  proceeded  in 
silence  for  six  hours,  at  which  time,  the 
east  beginning  to  gray,  we  began  to 
look  about  for  a  camping  place,  and 
finding  a  little  dell,  concealed  by  heavy 
scrub,  we  halted. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  posted  two 
Inditos  as  sentries,  to  be  relieved  by 
the  two  others  iq  three  hours,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  The  day  passed  quietly, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  we 
again  took  up  our  journey.  We  were  now 
on  the  well-marked  trail  which  Pedro 
said  Eve  and  her  companion  had  taken, 
and  walking  was  comparatively  ea^. 
That  night  we  made  excellent  progress, 
pausing  not  once  until  near  morning, 
when  one  of  the  advance  Inditos  came 
hurr>dng  back  with  the  intelligence  that 
directly  ahead,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  trail,  was  a  considerable  encamp- 
ment of  Mexican  soldiers. 

This  was  rather  embarrassing,  for 
we  wished  to  keep  to  the  right,  or  on  the 
coast  side  of  the  trail  ourselves,  believing 
that  if  it  came  to  the  worst  we  could 
get  to  the  sea  by  avoiding  Urrea 's  sol- 
diers in  the  jungle  and  escape  capture. 
We  decided  not  to  take  the  left  of  the 
trail  under  any  circumstances,  so  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  south — the  right — 
we  increased  our  pace  as  much  as  possi- 
ble and  traveled  in  that  direction  for 
five  or  six  miles,  when  approaching  day 
made   further  progress  impossible. 

Thus  we  were  thrown  off  the  trail  com- 
pletely. But  perhaps  Eve  and  her  com- 
panion had  been  compelled  to  adopt  simi- 
lar tactics.  At  all  events  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  keep  on.  We  were  going 
toward  our  own  people  and  there  was 
considerable  satisfaction  in  that  thought. 
If  we  failed  in  coming  up  with  Eve,  we 
could,  provided  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  elude  the  four  or  five  thousand 
Mexican  soldiers  which  surrounded  us, 
reach  the  camp  of  General  Houston.  We 
•had  little  doubt  that  her  companion 
would  attempt  this  also,  and  there  was 
.  a  bare  possibility  that  we  would  all  meetv 
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beyond  the  rivers,  where  our  friends  and 
our  people  held  sway. 

Pate  had  played  us  false.  To  wander 
about  in  that  vast  desolate  region  in 
search  of  a  lone  man  and  woman,  with 
hostile  armies  in  front,  behind  and  to 
the  right  and  left,  was  obviously  too  ab- 
surd to  consider.  I  passed  the  whole 
day  in  bitter  contemplation  of  our  utter 
failure.  The  only  thing  which  appeared 
feasible  to  do  now  was  to  reach  General 
Houston  as  soon  as  possible,  enlist  in 
his  army,  and  aid  in  extracting  the  re- 
tribution upon  Santa  Anna  and  his  co- 
horts which,  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
heart,  I  called  upon  a  righteous  God  to 
impose. 

Father  Andrade  was  silent  and  grave. 
For  the  first  time  he  exhibited  signs  of 
doubt  in  our  ultimate  success.  As  for 
Hilton,  he  was  very  bitter,  and  said 
plainly  that,  although  he  was  military 
attache  to  a  foreign  legation,  and  al- 
though he  knew  full  well  he  should  be 
committing  a  breach  of  international 
etiquette,  as  soon  as  we  could  reach 
General  Houston,  if,  indeed,  we  ever 
could,  he  would  enlist  and  take  up  his 
musket  as  a  private  soldier,  and  help 
to  drive  these  murderers  and  plunderers 
from  the  soil  of  Texas  forever. 

**I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least," 
said  Father  Andrade.  **You  would  be 
unsympathetic,  indeed,  if  you  failed  to 
help  this  struggling  people.  For  me  it 
is  different.  Much  as  I  deplore  the  acts 
of  my  countrymen  in  this  merciless  war 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  flag,  neither  can  I 
serve  under  a  man  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  crush  and  destroy  the  people  of  a 
whole  province,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  demand  the  retention  and  en- 
forcement of  that  very  constitution 
which  he  has  sworn  to  obey.  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  you  until  you  reach  General 
Houston's  camp,  or  until  our  journey  is 
terminated  in  some  less  fortunate  way, 
perhaps.  After  that  I  will  choose' such 
a  course  as  seems  most  prudent;  at  all 
events,  I  can  not  take  up  arms  with 
either  side.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  my  people  in 
this  ravaged  and  desolated  region  until 
such  time  as  General  Houston  shall  have 
gathered  his  forces  and  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Santa  Anna.  For,  gentlemen, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  once  Houston 
gets  his  army  into  shape,  he  can  out-^ 


maneuver  and  out-general  his  excellency 
at  any  and  every  point. " 

The  Indito  whom  we  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre  late  in  the  afternoon  came 
back  with  the  information  that  the  en- 
campment had  moved  forward  toward 
the  east,  but  that  a  detachment  was  com- 
ing up  the  trail  from  the  west,  pi^obably 
the  advance  guard  of  Santa  Anna's  di- 
vision, for  we  had  no  doubt  that  this 
trail  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
on  the  previous  night  was  one  of  the 
roads  between  Bexar  and  Gonzales. 

That  night  we  took  up  our  march,  as 
usual,  and  after  proceeding  some  two 
hours,  found  further  progress  blocked 
by  the  presence  of  a  swollen  river,  which 
Pedro  informed  us  was  the  Guadalupe, 
and  which  he  said  we  had  struck  about 
five  miles  below  the  town  of  Gonzales, 
where  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating 
his  division. 

If  we  could  cross  this  stream  with  suf- 
ficient celerity  and  continue  our  prog- 
ress without  interruption,  we  should 
soon  be  considerably  in  advance  of  this 
army  and  out  of  danger  of  its  scouts  and 
skirmishers.  We  should  then  be  con- 
fronted only  with  the  difficulty  of  avoid- 
ing the  division  of  Ramirez  y  Sesma, 
which  was  encamped,  according  to  last 
reports,  some  forty  miles  to  the  eaat 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Where  General  Houston  was  encamped 
we  did  not  know,  but  supposed  his  camp 
to  be  located  some  distance  east  of  the 
Colorado,  and  we  believed  that  once 
across  that  stream  we  could  easily  ob- 
tain reliable  information  as  to  his  loca- 
tion. 

The  river  which  confronted  us  was  not 
very  large,  but  we  passed  down  its  bank 
to  the  south  in  search  of  a  ford. 

Just  before  dawn  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  observe  the  light  of  a  fire 
directly  in  our  path,  a  little  back  from 
the  river's  edge,  on  a  knoll.  We  sent 
one  of  the  Inditos  forward  to  find  out 
what  it  meant.  He  presently  came  back 
with  the  information  that  an  old  man 
and  a  little  girl  were  sleeping  by  the 
fire. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Op  the  Few  Remaining. 

"Thou  hast  made  desolate  all  my  com- 
pany." 

Learning  that  the  fire  portended  no 
immediate  dangejyj  wg^gdvanced  and  pres- 
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ently  came  to  where  the  old  man  and 
child  were  sleeping  curled  up  in  an  old 
blanket.  They  awoke  at  our  approach 
and  were  evidently  frightened.  They 
begged  us  to  spare  their  lives,  saying 
that  they  were  poor,  harmless  folk,  and 
would  have  left  the  country  but  were  too 
poor  to  obtain  transportation.  The  old 
man  told  us  that  he  had  intended  cross- ' 
ing  the  river  in  his  boat  the  night  before, 
but  that  he  had  loaned  it  to  a  party  who 
seemed  to  be  in  greater  distress  than 
himself,  and  that  the  boat  was  now  on 
the  other  side  tied  to  a  tree. 

When  we  spoke  to  them  in  English, 
and  they  became  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  we  were  not  Mexican  soldiers,  the 
looks  of  astonishment  and  gladness  with 
which  they  regarded  us  were  beyond  de- 
scription. The  old  man  came  tottering 
toward  us,  great  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  mumbling  strange,  incoherent 
sentences  of  thanksgiving,  and  saying  all 
the  while  that  we  had  come  in  direct  an- 
swer to  his  prayers. 

**Ah,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice, 
**we  have  suffered  much,  strangers.  We 
did  not  leave  with  the  rest  of  them  be- 
cause my  two  sons  had  gone  with  Colonel 
Fannin  and  had  left  me  to  look  after  the 
place  and  to  take  care  of  this  little  girl, 
who  is  my  granddaughter.  I  did  not 
think  that  lie  Mexican  soldiers  would 
harm  a  poor  old  man  and  a  little  girl, 
but  I  was  wrong.  Two  weeks  ago  a 
captain  and  fifty  men  came  by  here. 
One  of  them  spoke  to  us  in  English.  He 
told  me  that  they  belonged  to  the  army 
of  General  Sesma,  that  they  were  going 
to  the  Colorado  River  in  pursuit  of 
Houston,  and  were  ordered  to  collect 
provisions  and  to  destroy  all  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels  which  they  could  find. 

**They  took  all  our  cows  and  goats, 
and  the  two  mules,  and  they  burned  our 
house,  and  when  I  begged  them  leave 
me  only  one  cow  so  that  this  little  girl 
might  have  milk,  they  laughed  at  me  and 
pricked  me  with  their  bayonets,  and  the 
soldier  who  could  speak  English  said 
that  I  had  better  be  going.  Since  that 
time  we  have  lived  on  a  little  com  which 
they  overlooked,  and  upon  the  milk  of 
one  of  the  goats  which  got  away  from 
the  soldiers  and  came  back  to  us.  It 
has  been  very  hard,  and  now  that  my 
sons  have  been  taken  I  do  not  care  how 
soon  my  call  comes.    I  would  willingly 


go  today  if  it  were  not  for  this  little 
girl." 

**Then  you  have  heard  of  the  massa- 
cre at  Goliad! '*  I  said.  It  relieved  me 
that  we  should  not  have  to  break  the 
awful  news  to  the  old  gentleman. 

'*Yes,"  he  answered,  *'we  have  heard. 
Last  nfght  a  man  came  by  here  who  was 
through  it  all.  He  escaped  through  the 
firing  lines.  He  told  me  all  about  it. 
He  knew  my  boys.  One  of  them  was 
close  to  him  in  the  line  when  the  Mexi- 
can soldiers  stepped  back  to  fire  their 
muskets.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  my  boy  was  shot  or  not.  He 
said  that  a  few  escaped  by  dodging  and 
running  through  the  files  of  troops.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  was  a 
good  man,  I  think.  He  had  a  lady  with 
him,  whom  he  had  taken  from  four  Mexi- 
cans a)[)out  forty  miles  back,  and  it  was 
to  him  that  I  let  the  boat,  for  he  said 
that  if  the  lady  were  caught  she  would 
be  shot,  because  she  had  offended  Presi- 
dent Santa  Anna  in  some  way." 

We  were  all  ready  to  ask  questions 
when  he  had  finished,  Cecause  the  de- 
scription exactly  fitted  Eve  and  her 
companion,  and  we  considered  it  highly 
improbable  that  two  such  parties  would 
be  traveling  through  the  wilderness  at 
this  time. 

*'Yes,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "the  man 
was  rather  large  and  he  had  much  red 
hair,  and  the  lady  with  him  was  quite 
tall  and  slender.  Her  hair  was  brown. 
I  do  not  remember  the  color  of  her  eyes, 
but  they  were  very  large  and  bright. 
They  did  not  tell  us  their  names." 

*'0h,  yes,  grandpa,"  said  the  little 
girl,  **the  lady  said  that  her  name  was 
Eve  just  like  that  of  the  first  woman  in 
the  Bible.  She  said  that  she  lived  in 
New  York." 

'^You're  right,  Totty,"  said  the  old 
man.  '  *  I  had  completely  forgotten  that. 
The  lady  did  say  her  name  was  Eve." 

*'And,"  continued  the  little  girl,  who 
was  holding  one  of  my  hands,  **I  told 
her  that  my  papa  was  with  Mr.  Fannin 
at  Goliad,  and  it  made  her  very  sad. 
And  when  I  asked  why  her  eyes  were 
wet  she  hugged  me  very  tight  and  said, 
*Poor  little  girl,  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
don't  know  what  Goliad  means.  And 
there  must  be  so  many,  many  like  you 
in  Texas  today.'  Then  I  told  her  that  • 
I  did  know,  for  I  had  heard  the  big  man 
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with  her  te!l  grandpa  that  about  all  the 
men  at  Goliad  were  shot.  And  then  I 
told  her  about  all  the  people  who  used 
to  live  near  here  and  how,  when  they 
heard  about  Colonel  Travis  and  the 
Alamo,  they  all  ran  away,  and  I  told  her 
about  my  papa  and  Uncle  Tom  going  to 
war  with  Colonel  Fannin,  and  how  the 
Mexican  soldiers  had  come  and  taken  all 
our  cattle,  and  how  cruel  they  had  been 
to  poor  old  grandpa.  Then  the  lady 
hugged  me  again  and  said  'You  are  a 
brave  little  girl.'  Then  I  told  her  that 
my  papa  had  said  when  he  went  away 
to  the  war  that  I  must  always  be  a  brave 
little  girl,  and  that  if  he  never  came  back 
I  was  always  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  most  glorious  thing  in  the  world  to 
die  for  one's  country,  and  to  meet  him 
and  mamma  in  heaven  some  day." 

All  this  while  Father  Andrade  and 
Hilton  had  been  talking  to  the  old  man, 
but  I  paid  little  heed  to  what  they  said, 
for  the  little  girl  was  giving  me  the  in- 
formation I  wished  most  to  hear. 

**And  was  the  lady  very  beautiful?" 
I  asked,  as  I  sat  down  beside  her. 

**0h,  yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  **but  she 
was  very  sad  and  tired.  She  talked  with 
me  for  a  long  tim'e.  She  asked  me  all 
about  my  mamma  and  papa,  and  when 
she  asked  if  I  didn't  feel  very  sorry  to 
think  my  papa  wasn't  coming  back  any 
more,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  the 
tears  away,  for  I  wanted  to  cry  very 
much.  But  my  papa  had  always  said 
that  there  wasn't  any  use  in  crying 
about  things  one  couldn't  help,  and 
when  I  remembered  that  I  choked  them 
down.  My  papa  was  awfully  good  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  do  just  as  near  what 
he  would  want  me  to  as  I  can.  I  do  feel 
sorry  just  the  same,  very  sorry.  Some- 
times I  can't  help  crying  just  a  little. 
You  don't  think  it  is  very  wrong  for  a 
little  girl  to  cry  just  a  little  because 
her  papa  will  never  come  back  any  more, 
do  you  ?  After  the  lady  had  gone  across 
the  river  in  our  boat  I  went  away  where 
grandpa  could  not  see  me  and  had  a 
good,  long  cry  all  by  myself,  and  you 
don't  know  how  much  better  I  felt  after- 
ward. I  am  sure  that  my  papa  wouldn't 
care  if  he  really  and  truly  knew  how 
much  better  it  made  me  feel.  Do  you 
think  he  would  care  very  much?" 

I  looked  down  into  her  little  drawn 
face,  pathetic  with  its  old  expression, 
and  I  must  confess  that  during  the  next 


few  minutes  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
trumpeting  with  my  nose  in  order  to 
give  vent  to  the  strange  emotions  which 
crowded  up  in  my  throat. 

**You  must  have  an  awful  bad  cold/' 
said  the  little  girl  in  a  most  motherly 
sort  of  way. 

*  *  One  is  apt  to  have  them  this  time  of 
the  year  down  here  in  Texas,"  I  glibly 
lied.  *' Now  tell  me  all  about  the  boat. 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  boats  just 
at  this  time." 

''Oh,  the  boat?  You  see  I  called  it 
ours,  but  it  isn't  really  and  truly  ours. 
I  think  it  is  one  that  was  used  by  the 
Mexican  soldiers  when  they  crossed  the 
Guadalupe  about  two  weeks  ago.  They 
must  have  lost  it,  for  one  day  it  drifted 
down  river.  Grandpa  saw  it  as  it  floated 
past  and  he  chased  down  the  bank  after 
it.  He  said  it  would  come  in  near  the 
shore  at  the  point  below  here.  I  reckon 
it  did,  too,  for  in  about  an  hour  he  came 
back  leading  it  upstream,  and  we  have 
kept  it  here  ever  since  waiting  to  cross. 
Grandpa  said  there  wasn't  much  use  in 
crossing  after  all,  for  we  couldn't  get 
anywhere  when  we  did.  He  is  very  lame 
and  can't  walk  good." 

*'What  time  did  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man arrive  here  last  night?"  I  asked. 

''They  came  about  sundown,  I  think. 
They  stayed  and  we  all  had  supper  to- 
gether. I  was  very  glad  they  came,  too, 
for  they  brought  a  lot  of  food  with  them, 
and  we  haven't  had  much  to  eat,  you 
know,  since  the  soldiers  took  all  our  cat- 
tle. I  reckon  it  was  some  two  hours  af- 
ter sunset  that  they  left  and  crossed 
the  river  in  our  boat.  The  lady  said 
that  they  had  lost  their  horses  the  night 
before,  that  some  Mexicans  had  come  up 
and  stolen  them.  She  said  that  they  had 
been  walking  ever  since,  though  they 
hadn't  dared  to  travel  very  much  during 
the  day." 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  east  had  not  yet  begun 
to  grow  light.  "We  were  all  sitting  around 
the  little  fire,  while  the  four  Inditos 
were  preparing  breakfast.  This  was  the 
first  good  news  we  had  heard  since  leav- 
ing the  town  of  Bexar.  We  now  knew 
that  Eve  and  her  companion  were  safely 
across  the  Guadalupe  at  any  rate,  and 
best  of  aU,  that  we  had  struck  their  trail 
again  and  might,  if  such  good  fortune 
continued,  hope  to  overtake  them  in  a 

short  time.  Whether  this  shouldLhappen 
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or  not,  we  understood  perfectly  well 
that  if  they  could  pass  Ramirez'  soldiers 
they  would  be  comparatively  safe. 

**The  old  man  was  just  telling  us/' 
said  Hilton,  'Hhat  there  is  a  Mexican 
ranch  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  where 
probably  we  can  get  some  horses.  Horses 
would  be  rather  handy,  don't  you  think, 
old  chappy?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  had  better  make  rather  serious  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  ranch;  I  am,  really. 
The  deuced  difficulty  is,  how  we  are 
going  to  get  across  this  beastly  river, 
you  know." 

** There  is  a  boat  on  the  other  side,"  I 
answered. 

**So  I  have  heard,  doncher  know,"  re- 
plied Hilton. 

**Qet  her  and  it's  easy." 

**0h,  yes,  old  chappy.  Get  her  and 
it's  easy,  all  right.  But  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  accomplish  that  rather  extraor- 
dinary feat,  you  knowt" 

* '  One  of  us  has  got  to  swim  the  river,^ ' 
I  replied. 

*'Now,  Tsay,  old  chappy,  you're  jok- 
ing, really.  Why,  I  don't  believe  an 
expert  could  swim  this  river.  The  cur- 
rent is  so  blooming  swift,  doncher 
know." 

At  this  juncture  Father  Andrade  an- 
nounced that  breakfast  was  ready,  and 
we  all  remained  very  silent  for  the  next 
few  moments.  The  old  man  ate  raven- 
ously and  the  little  girl  seemed  fam- 
ished. Breakfast  over,  I  took  my  way 
to  the  river  without  saying  anything  to 
the  others.  I  went  into  a  little  clump 
of  bushes,  took  off  my  clothes  and 
plunged  into  the  stream.  The  water  was 
very  cold.  For  some  moments  I  feared 
-cramps,  but  I  soon  became  warmed  with 
the  vigorous  motion  of  my  struggle  with 
the  swift  current.  I  was  a  good  swimmer 
and  made  the  crossing  with  comparative 
ease.  I  landed  about  two  hundred  yards 
below  where  the  boat  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
ran  hastily  back,  untied  her,  and  re- 
crossed  the  river.  I  was  at  the  fire 
again  within  a  half  hour  from  the  time 
I  had  left.  It  made  me  smile  to  hear 
them  discussing  how  they  would  get  the 
boat  and  who  should  be  selected  to  swim 
the  river.  They  listened  to  me  with  in- 
credulity when  I  told  them  that  the  boat 
was  already  on  our  side  of  the  river  and 
waiting  for  her  passengers. 

We  lost  no  time  in  placing  the  Guada- 
lupe between  ourselves  and  Santa  An- 


ha's  army,  and  the  third  and  last  trip  of 
the  boat  was  made  just  as  the  sun  came 
up,  bearing  the  three  remaining  passen- 
gers— the  old  man,  the  little  girl  and 
Pedro.  Then  we  set  the  boat  adrift  so 
that  pursuers,  if  any  should  come  up, 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  her. 

Once  across  the  Ouadalupe,  we  deter- 
mined to  proceed  despite  the  danger  of 
traveling  in  the  daytime  in  close  prox- 
imity to  great  bodies  of  the  enemy.  We 
hoped  to  overtake  Eve  and  her  compan- 
ion, and  immediately  set  out  on  tiieir 
trail,  which  was  fresh  and  distinct.  Hil- 
ton, Father  Andrade  and  myself  with 
two  Inditos  led,  while  the  old  man,  the 
little  girl,  Pedro  and  the  remaining  In- 
dito  followed. 

We  reached  the  ranch  at  about  ten 
in  the  forenoon.  The  owner,  Anastasio 
De  La  Garza,  did  not  appear  particular- 
ly cordial  in  his  greetings,  and  when  we 
mentioned  that  we  would  like  to  pur- 
chase some  horses  he  held  up  his  hands 
in  horror. 

''Madre  De  Dios!''  he  exclained.  "I 
am  being  stripped  of  my  possessions. 
First  comes  Houston  with  his  rabble  and 
takes  fifty  of  my  best  horses.  Next, 
General  Ramirez,  who  drives  away  one 
hundred  head  of  my  cattle.  Last  night 
comes  a  great  red-headed  dog  of  a  Yan- 
kee, with  a  lady,  and  demands  four 
horses  at  the  point  of  a  musket.  Mother 
of  God!  he  looked  like  a  walking  arse- 
nal with  four  or  five  muskets  lashed  to 
his  back.  I  believe  he  would  have  shot 
me,  horses  or  no  horses,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  lady.  By  his  expression 
and  the  language  that  he  used,  I  gath- 
ered that  he  had  little  love  for  me  or  any 
of  my  race.  The  lady  was  my  good  an- 
gel. She  calmed  this  wild  man  of  the 
north,  and  saved  my  life,  for  which  I 
thank  the  Holy  Virgin.  Now  you  come 
and  want  more  horses.  Caramba!  do 
you  think  I  am  running  a  commissary 
for  both  sides  of  this  wart  Must  I  sup- 
ply both  the  rebels  and  the  armies  of 
his  excellency?  Why,  I  have  no  more 
than  two  hundred  horses  and  fifty  head 
of  cattle  left.  I  am  being  ruined  by  this 
most  deplorable  rebellion.  Better  had  I 
fled  the  country  with  the  terror  stricken 
Americans  than  to  have  stayed  to  be 
insulted  and  robbed  as  I  have  been.  It 
is  outrageous!  It  is  barbarous!  I  will 
not  be  plundered  more !  No,  I  have  no 
horses  for  you!"        ^.^.^.^^^  by^OOglC 
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** Indeed?"  said  Father  Andrade,  ele-* 
rating  his  eyebrows.  *  *  I  understood  you 
to  say  but  a  moment  ago  that  you  had 
two  hundred/' 

**I  have  no  horses  for  you  nor  your 
companions,"  said  Don  Anastasio. 

''We  are  willing  to  pay  you  for 
them,"  I  interrupted.  **We  will  pay 
you  in  gold." 

Don  Anastasio  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
mollified  by  this  information. 

** Horses  to  sell?  Perhaps  I  may  have 
a  few,  * '  he  said  cautiously.  *  *  But  horses 
to  be  robbed  of — ^none!" 

''Bring  us  nine  horses,  and  that  quick- 
ly," said  the  priest. 

"And  the  price?"  inquired  the  Mexi- 
can, with  a  leer. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  quien  sdbe/'  answered  Don  An- 
astasio with  that  peculiar  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  by  which  a  Mexican  so  readily 
transfers  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
upon  his  interlocutor. 

I  heard  a  cry  from  Hilton,  who  was 
standing  behind  me.  Turning,  I  looked 
into  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  in  the  hands 
of  a  Mexican  soldier.  I  heard  Don  An- 
astasio laugh  and  clap  his  hands.  The 
soldier  immediately  in  front  of  me  was 
one  of  the  four  men  who  had  come  up 
behind  us  from  the  brush.  Doubtless 
they  were  at  the  ranch  when  we  arrived, 
and  the  old  don  had  held  us  in  conversa- 
tion long  enough  for  them  to  sneak  up 
in  our  rear.  However  this  may  have 
been,  we  were  all  three  covered,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  throw  up  our 
hands,  take  the  situation  calmly,  and 
hope  that  Pedro  and  the  other  Inditos 
would  come  to  our  assistance  before  it 
was  too  late.  Where  were  Pedro  and 
the  Indito  who  had  come  along  with  us, 
anyway  ? 

The  four  soldiers  lowered  their  guns 
when  we  raised  our  arms  in  token  of 
capitulation,  and  the  sergeant,  who  had 
remained  concealed  up  to  this  time,  came 
forward  from  his  hiding  place  in  the 
brush  with  a  great  flourish  to  take  our 
weapons  and  such  other  property  as  we 
might  have  about  9ur  persons.  I  did  not 
relish  this  procedure,  for  I  had,  among 
other  things,  considerable  gold  in  a  belt 
about  my  waist.  I  was  in  the  middle, 
and  Hilton,  on  my  right,  was  the  first 
man  searched.  The  sergeant  seemed 
bent  on  doing  the  job  thoroughly,  for 
he  went  through  every  pocket,  patted 


Hilton  all  over  with  his  hands,  then 
made  him  sit  down  and  take  off  his 
shoes  as  well  as  his  outer  garments. 
When  he  had  divested  the  embarrassed 
Englishman  of  everything  except  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  clothing  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  he  turned  toward  me  and 
with  exaggerated  politeness  requested 
permission  to  relieve  me  of  my  moveable 
possessions. 

I  had  been  thinking  hard.  I  had  na 
mind  to  be  searched,  much  less  be  retaken 
by  the  Mexicans  and  marched  back  to 
Gonzales  to  be  brought  before  Santa 
Anna  and  shot.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  when  one  is  con- 
fronted squarely  with  the  grim  alterna- 
tive of  life  or  death,  he  realizes  its  po^ 
tency.  If  succumb  I  must,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  so  then  and  there.  As 
the  sergeant  approached  me,  after  hav- 
ing subjected  Hilton  to  a  most  excruciat- 
ing analysis,  the  four  soldiers  were 
standing  behind  him  in  complacent  as- 
surance that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do  except  to  act  as  pleased  spec- 
tators of  our  discomfiture.  Their  arms 
were  grounded,  and  they  were  lolling  at 
ease,  favoring  us  all  the  while  with  looks 
which  bespoke  much  appreciation  of 
themselves  and  little  esteem  for  us. 

The  sergeant  was  reaching  out  ta 
place  his  hand  in  my  breast  pocket.  My 
rifle  was  lying  at  my  feet,  likewise  were 
those  of  Hilton  and  Harding.  The  ser- 
geant turned  and  ordered  one  of  the 
men  to  remove  our  guns.  In  that  mo- 
ment I  doubled  one  of  my  fists  which 
was  already  raised  in  the  air  and  gave 
him  a  chop  blow  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 
He  staggered,  and  before  he  could  recov- 
er himself,  I  struck  him  full  in  the  face 
with  my  left  and  he  crumpled  up  on  the 
ground. 

I  leaped  over  his  prostrate  form  and 
seized  the  man  directly  in  front  of  me, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  gun.  I 
could  hear  Hilton  and  Father  Andrade 
close  beside  me,  and  out  of  the  comer 
of  my  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  a  rapier. 
I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  the  uncanny 
skill  with  which  I  had  seen  that  same 
rapier  handled  once  before,  but  I  had  no 
time  for  restrospection. 

The  man  directly  in  front  was  in  the 
act  of  leveling  his  musket  at  my  chest; 
he  was  not  more  than  ten  feet  away.  I 
dodged  low  and  ran  under  his  weapon, 
seized  him  by  the  legs  V^<i/49BPlfA  tim 
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over.  In  another  moment  his  musket 
was  in  my  hands  and  I  had  clubbed  him 
into  insensibility. 

Father  Andrade,  who  was  at  my  left, 
had  neatly  and  cleverly  passed  the  ra- 
pier through  his  opponent's  body,  but 
at  my  right  things  were  not  so  well.  Hil- 
ton was  down  and  was  receiving  a  se- 
vere pummeling  at  the  hands  of  the  re- 
maining two  men.  The  sergeant  also  was 
showing  signs  of  recovery,  but  I  quieted 
him  with  the  butt  of  my  musket.  I  then 
turned  my  attention  to  Hilton's  relief, 
as  did  also  Father  Andrade,  but  at  that 
moment  we  were  startled  by  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  from  behind,  and  wheeling  sharp- 
ly I  saw  Don  Anastasio  De  La  Qarza 
standing  with  a  smoking  weapon  held 
high  in  the  air.  In  front  of  him  was  a 
woman  whose  hands  had  evidently 
forced  the  musket  upward  in  the  nick  of 
time.  When  he  saw  me  he  turned  very 
white,  and  his  eyes  were  instantly  cast 
down  in  embarrassment. 

**  Beast!  "said  the  woman,  **do  you 
not  see  that  a  holy  father  is  with  themt 
Put  down  your  gun !  Holy  Mother,  some- 
times I  curse  the  day  I  married  such  a 
dog!" 

I  had  no  spare  time  to  observe  this  bit 
of  infelicity,  for  Hilton  was  in  sore  need 
of  assistance,  and  such  were  the  discon- 
certing gyrations  of  the  three  men  upon 
the  ground  that  Father  Andrade  had  as 
yet  found  no  opening  for  the  glittering 
point  of  that  fatal  blade.  Leaning  close 
over  the  snorting,  grunting  trio  I  seized 
the  topmost  individual  by  his  hair  and 
dragged  him  from  the  pile.  Then  I 
reached  for  the  other.  He  was  locked  to 
Hilton  in  a  most  affectionate  embrace, 
and  I  had  to  rap  him  soundly  before  he 
would  let  go.  Finally  he  thought  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valor  and  relin- 
quished his  hold.  Thus  ended  this  little 
encounter. 

There  was  one  dead  and  three 
wounded  Mexicans,  while  our  forces  suf- 
fered no  casualti^  except  certain  bruises 
and  contusions  which  marred  Hilton's 
facial  appearance  for  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  We  visited  our  enemies 
with  the  same  courteous  appropriation 
of  personal  property  which  they  had  en- 
deavored to  show  us,  and  found,  among 
other  things  on  the  person  of  the  ser- 
geant,  certain  dispatches  from  Santa 
Anna  to  Ramirez  y  Sesma.  Then  we 
bound  them  with  ropes  purloined  from 


the  stables  of  Don  Anastasio,  likewise 
.bound  Don  Anastasio  himself,  and  lock- 
ing his  most  undutiful  wife  in  her  bou- 
doir, proceeded  to  the  corral,  where  we 
picked  out  three  of  the  most  promising 
horses,  saddled  and  accoutred  them  with 
paraphernalia,  also  purloined  from  Don 
Anastasio 's  stables,  end  made  ready  to 
depart. 

We  rode  back  over  the  trail  by  which 
we  had  come  for  a  little  distance  to  see 
if  we  could  meet  the  old  man  and  the  lit- 
tle girl.  It  was  this  action  that  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  very  good  reason 
why  Pedro  and  the  Inditos  had  not  ap- 
peared. We  found  all  four  of  them 
triced  up  to  trees  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  We  cut  their 
bonds  and  took  the  gags  from  their 
mouths.  Then  we  went  on  a  little  fur- 
ther and  presently  found  the  old  man 
and  little  girl  hiding  in  the  brush.  They 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  soldiers  who 
had  come  up  behind  the  Inditos,  and  had 
hidden  until  the  encounter  should  be 
over  and  they  should  know  better  what 
to  do. 

,  We  all  rode  back  to  the  ranch  again, 
and  it  being  absolutely  necessary,  we  ap- 
propriated six  more  of  the  don's  horses 
and  proceeded  in  a  much  more  comfort- 
able manner  than  it  had  been  our  for- 
tune as  yet  to  travel,  rode  away  to  the 
east,  for  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  in  the  daytime,  we 
felt  that  the  hazard  of  remaining  on  a 
ranch  so  well  known  to  the  Mexican 
soldiers  would  be  much  greater. 

A  little  after  sunset  we  came  to  the 
Lavaca  River — at  least,  so  the  old  man 
said — and  after  passing  down  its  banks 
for  some  two  miles,  found  a  ford  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  without  mishap. 
Here  we  called  a  halt  and  rested.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  took  up  our  journey 
again,  and  just  as  the  dawn  was  begin- 
ning to  break  came  to  the  Navidad. 
We  were  getting  somewhere  close  to  the 
encampment  of  General  Ramirez  now, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with 
great  caution.  From  the  dispatches 
which  we  had  found  on  the  person  of  the 
sergeant  we  believed  him  to  be  at  the 
Atascosita  crossing  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  if  so,  he  was  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  where  we  now 
were.  Prom  what  we  had  learned  from 
the  old  man,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers whom  we  had  questioned  at  the 
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Garza  ranch,  we  believed  General  Hous- 
ton te  be  somewhere  between  the  Colo-, 
rado  and  Brazos  rivers,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Bamirez,  probably  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felipe,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
which  was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Brazos.  The  Brazos  was  the  next 
river  of  importance  east  of  the  Colorado, 
and  averaged  about  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  stream.  It  became  neces- 
sary fpr  us  to  decide  whether  we  should 
attempt  to  cross  the  line  of  march  of 
General  Ramirez  in  his  rear,  or  should 
try  to  ride  round  his  front  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Colorado.  We  reasoned  that 
he  would  be  more  careful  in  his  front 
than  in  his  rear,  and  that  if  we  attempt- 
ed the  latter  course  we  should  be  more 
liable  to  encounter  his  scouts.  We  there- 
fore determined  to  cross  his  line  of  march 
in  the  rear,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  taking  up  our  journey  again,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Navidad,  which 
we  found  easily  fordable. 

For  that  entire  day  we  rested  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Navidad,  and  as  soon 


as  it  was  dark  enough  to  insure  compara- 
tive safely,  began  our  journey.  Instead 
of  traveling  in  an  easterly  direction, 
which  we  had  done  since  leaving  the 
Goliad  road,  we  swung  more  to  the 
north.  We  rode  hard  all  night.  We 
must  have  covered  thirty-five  miles,  for 
the  last  five  of  which  we  skirted  the 
west  bank  of  the  Colorado.  The  old 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  told  us  that  we  had 
struck  that  river  well  to  the  north  of 
Ramairez'  camp,  if  it  were  at  the  Atas- 
cosita  crossing,  and  that  we  were  very 
near  Bumham's  crossing.  This*  we 
found  to  be  true,  for  about  sunrise  we 
came  to  the  place  where  the  few  houses 
of  Bumham's  crossing  had  once  stood. 
We  had  no  more  than  reached  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  this  place  when  a  rifle 
cracked  on  the  opposite  side  and  my 
horse  plunged  into  the  air. 

**That  is  no  Mexican  rifle,"  said  the 
old  man,  and  then  raising  his  thin,  quav- 
ering voice,  he  called: 

**Hey,  over  there,  are  you  Tex  or 
Mex?'' 


t^f 


{To  he  continued,) 


TEST  QUESTIONS,  WITH  ANSWERS,  ON 

OUR  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

BY  JOHN  C  ROSSER 


Q.    What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  t    A.     Our  tallest  and  most  imposing  bluff. 

Q.  Why  di4  General  Oglethorpe's  followers  settle  in  Geoi^at  A.  Because 
they  were  unable  to  settle  in  England. 

Q.    What  was  the  Omnibus  Bill?    A.     Twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  two  good  Indians  who  have  been  prominent  in 
American  affairs  ?    A.     Massasoit  and  Doc  Wiley. 

Q.  Why  did  the  first  settlers  move  to  Arkansas?  A.  I  know,  but  I  am  too 
courteous  to  reflect  on  the  intelligence  of  anyone. 

Q.  What  was  the  division  in  the  spirit  of  Kentucky  prior  to  the  Civil  Wart 
A.  Sixty -two  per  cent  alcohol  and  thirty-eight  water.  (Note :  Subsequently  there 
has  been  a  slight  change — in  favor  of  the  alcohol.) 

Q.  When  did  Doctor  Cook  discover  the  North  Pole  ?  A.  On  the  same  day  that 
Anthony  Comstock  originated  the  turkey- trot. 

Q.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise?  A.  The  shift  to  Wilson  when  it 
became  obvious  that  Clark  could  not  win. 

Q.  What  provision  does  the  government  make  for  the  support  of  the  standing 
army  ?    A.     Hard-tack. 

Q.     How  does  the  United  States  seek  to  prevent  smuggling?    A.    Search  me. 

Q.  The  name  of  what  exceedingly  prominent  citizen  has  been  omitted  from 
these  questions?     A..  What  do  you  take  me  for — a  kindergartner? 
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A  WEST  TEXAS  COWBOY,  AN  INHABITART  OF  THE  LAND  OF  MESQUITE.    HIS  "CHAPS"  PHOTECT 
HIM  FROM  BOTH  MESQUITE  AND  CACTUS. 


The  Story  of  T 
Mesquite 


BY  MARGUERITE  ROUTLEDGE 

Author  of  **Chihuahua/*  **The  Medina  Dam,**  **The  Restoration  of  the  AUmo,**  Etc. 


ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 


SEE  that  low  scrubwood  just  ahead  ? '* 
said  the  large,  stout  man  next  me 
in  the  train  seat. 

I  assented,  gladly  welcoming  a  diver- 
sion during  the  long  miles  before  we 
pulled  into  San  Antonio! 

We  were  speeding  across  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  South  Texas  prairie,  with  its 
rolling  cotton  fields  and  alternate  wood- 
land. 

**Do  you  happen  to  know  what  it  is?'' 
queried  my  companion. 

I  admitted  readily  that  I  was  igno- 
rant. 

**As  you  seem  a  stranger  in  this  ter- 


ritory you  may  be  interested  to  know 
something  about  those  trees,"  he  said, 
as  he  settled  himself  comfortably  in  the 
roomy  seat. 

**You  see  I  bought  a  tract  of  land 
down  here  without  seeing  it,  and  the  first 
chance  I  had  I  got  away  from  business 
in  my  home  town  in  Illinois  and  set  off 
to  the  wilds  of  Texas.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  land  was  well  wooded 
and  would  need  considerable  grubbing. 

**0n  arriving  at  the  station  of  a  smdl 
town,  I  hired  a  buggy  from  a  gentleman 
who  announced  himself  as  station  agent, 
mail  clerk,  postmaster,  livery  stable  keep- 
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er  and  what-not,  and  went  across  coun- 
try at  his  direction  on  a  trip  of  inspec- 
tion. 

*'It  was  wooded,  but  it  was  just  spare 
scrub  brush,  like  you  see  over  there" — 
he  pointed  to  the  disappearing  woodland 
— ^"just  nothing  but  tiie  ordinary  mes- 
quite  or  algarroba. 

SOME   TREES   ARE    OF    GOOD    SIZE 

**Some  places  the  trees  were  of  good 
size,  about  eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  a 
foot  in  trunk  diameter.  The  bark  was 
a  pretty  pearl  color  on  the  younger 
twigs  and  like  the  beech  tree  in  smooth- 
ness, but  was  nearly  black  and  rough  on 
the  trunk.  There  were  large  thorns,  like 
darning  needles,  all  over  tiie  tree.  The 
leaves  were  peculiar,  growing  ten  pairs 
on  a  stem,  four  inches  long,  were  yel- 
low-green and  tasted  rather  bitter  when 
I  chewed  one.  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  the  tree  before  and  was  great- 
ly interested  and  anxious  to  know  what 
sort  of  fruit  I  could  expect  as  a  salable 
crop. 

^'The  ranchmen  make  mattresses  of 
the  leaves  of  this  tree,  as,  when  dry, 
they  are  fine  and  soft.  They  also  often 
depend  on  the  growth  in  case  of  drouth 
as  the  cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  it. 

**It  seems  the  tree  grows  over  portions 
of  Texas,  California,  Mexico  and  South 
America  and  is  a  member  of  the  mimosa 
family.  It  thrives  unaffected  by  drouth 
or  climatic  changes.  The  bloom  is  a 
pretty  white  and  yellow,  cylinder-shaped 
flower  with  a  sweet  musk-like  perfume. 
About  April  it  flowers  profusely,  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  a  bean  pod, 
in  appearance  much  like  an  ordinary 
string  bean,  only  the  pod  is  hard,  tough, 
smooth  and  highly  polished.  In  this  pod 
are  usually  about  a  dozen  to  twenty 
seeds,  the  number  varying  with  the  qaun- 
tity  of  rain  during  the  season,  as  in  dry 
weather  they  are  less  large  and  juicy. 

BEANS   BEGIN   TO    RIPEN    IN    JUNE 

**In  June  the  beans  begin  to  ripen  and 
tints  of  rich  red  and  yellow  show  upon 
them.  They  are  sweetly  astringent  in 
flavor,  and  are  considered  valuable  stock 
food.  The  one  disadvantage  to  their 
consumption  to  any  extent  by  the  whites 
and  Mexicans  is  the  presence  of  a  small 
destructive  pest,  shnilar  to  the  pea- 
weevil,  which  attacks  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
formed.     They  contain  at  least  30  per 


cent  saccharine.  My  friend,  the  station 
agent,  told  me  that  the  Mexicans  pre- 
pare a  reliable  remedy,  in  the  form  of 
a  poultice,  for  poisonous  insect  stings, 
from  these  beans,  which  allay  serious 
inflammation. 

**They  tell  me  the  Indians  made  a 
•  stimulating  drink  which  Vas  slightly  in- 
toxicating from  the  beans.  These  they 
boiled  down  and  fermented  the  liquid. 
The  red  men  are  also  known  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  cake  or  'pemmican.'  This  was 
made  by  grinding  the  dry  beans  into  a 
rough  meal.  After  mixing  it  with  dried 
meat  and  adding  some  water,  it  was  fash- 
ioned into  cakes  and  dried  or  baked  on 
hot  pieces  of  stone  near  the  camp-fire. 
In  appearance  it  was  similar  to  our 
bread  or  pone-cake.  It  was  appreciated 
on  the  trail,  as  it  would  remain  fresh 
and  palatable  under  adverse  conditions. 
It  had  wonderful  sustaining  qualities 
and  4  pleasing  flavor. 

EFFECT  OF  EARLY   PRAIRIE   FIRES 

**The  pioneers  of  the  State  claim  it 
is  due  to  the  frequent  prairie  fires  in 
the  early  days  that  the  tree  has  formed 
an  underground  forest.  Above  ground 
it  is  mostly  scrubby,  although  in  rare 
instances  it  grows  in  dense  bushy 
clumps.  It  is  frequently  the  only  fuel 
to  be  had  and  excellent  charcoal  is  made 
of  it.  The  roots  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  tree. 
Occasionally  they  are  twenty  feet  long. 
I  found  many  half  that.  The  rootwood 
is  much  like  cedar  in  that  it  remains  in- 
destructible for  a  long  period,  even  when 
used  in  swampy  districts  in  contact  with 
water.  You  will  be  interested  to  note 
the  numerous  streets  in  San  Antonio, 
which  is  only  one  of  many  cities,  settled 
during  the  Spanish  era,  paved  with  octa- 
gon-shaped blocks  of  this  wood.  Many 
of  these  streets  were  paved  seventy-five 
years  ago. 

**  Curio  manufacturers  utilize  a  large 
quantity  of  the  heart-wood  of  the  trunk, 
as  it  is  beautifully  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored, varying  in  rings  of  orange,  yellow, 
brown,  red  and  brilliant  heliotrope.  The 
ordinary  trunk  wood  of  even  the  best 
specimens  is  useless  as  planed  lumber. 
It  is  so  knotty  and  crooked  it  is  used  in 
the  rough  as  fence  posts  or  as  beam  sup- 
ports and  sills  in  adobe  and  other  build- 
ings. A  limited  amount  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  knick-knacks  in  the 
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f amiture  line.  The  surface  takes  a  high 
polish  and  gloss  an4  is  a  rich  red-brown 
color. 

GLUE    IS    MESQUITE    BY4>R0DUCT 

*'At  certain  seasons  a  sort  of  resinous 
substance  exudes  upon  the  body,  prin- 
cipally at  the  limb  intersections.  This 
is  gathered  by  the  Mexicans  and  used  as 
glue,  or  sold  to  manufacturers  who  use 
it  as  a  by-product  in  various  articles. 

"In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  Mexican  population  is 
large,  these  small  brown-skinned  people 
earn  a  livelihood  by  cutting  the  mesquite 
from  the  prairie  and  selling  it  for  fire- 
wood. Many  people  object  to  it,  how- 
ever, claiming  it  has  a  tendency  to  de- 


stroy the  lining  of  a  range  in  much  less 
time -than  other  fuels. 

**The  Mexican  is  our  most  reliable 
plodder  at  the  work  of  grubbing,  as  he 
seems  to  know  instinctively  where  the 
long  roots  travel,  and  skillfully  unearths 
them. 

**A  romantic  feature  concerning  the 
tree  is  the  mistletoe,  our  Yuletide  favor- 
ite. It  flourishes  abundantly  on  the 
mesquite,  the  vivid  foliage  contrasting 
strangely.  It  is  the  custom  during  the 
Christmas  season  to  go  gathering  this 
parasitic  growth  for  decoration  purposes 
and  numerous  merry  parties  join  in  tiie 
fun,"  finished  my  companion  as  the 
dusky  porter  passed,  singing: 

'*San  Antone!  Next  stop,  San  An- 
tone!" 


THE    PLAINS 


BY  ADDISON  HOWARD  GIBSON 


The  long  gray  stretch  of  desert  pale 
Fades  to  dull  blue  that  veils  the  trail ; 
Stray  clumps  of  cactus  and  mesquite 
Dot  barren  flats  where  sand-gales  beat, 
And  fill  with  dust  the  heated  air. 
Enshrouding  distant  mountains  fair, 
While  shadowy  foothills  lie  between, 
Fringed  with  the  pungent  sage's  green. 

The  mountains  with  vague  haze-veiled  walls 
Loom  still  remote  as  twilight  falls, 
Refreshing  with  its  cool  caress 
The  sun-baked,  arid  wilderness; 
An  antelope  darts  fleetly  by. 
While  down  the  gulch  coyotes  cry ; 
Parched,  weary  day  draws  to  a  close 
And  folds  its  cares  in  night's  repose. 
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QUEEN  OF  THE 
CARNIVAL 

Houston's  Newest  No'-Tsu-Oh  Ruler, 
Miss  Garland  Bonner 

BY  J.  C.  DIONNE 

WITH  PORTRAIT 


THE  crowning  event  in  the  annual 
No-Tsu-Oh  Carnival  at  Houston 
is  the  grand  ball  at  which  takes 
place,  in  the  midst  of  a  splendor  which 
rivals  a  European  court,  the  crowning 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  carnival. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  social  events  of.  the 
year  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  one  that 
is  looked  forward  to  for  many  months 
by  the  socially  inclined  citizens  of  this 
part  of  the  State.  Interest  is  added 
every  year  by  the  fact  that  the  identity 
of  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  are  to 
play  the  leading  parts  is  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  until  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  night  of  the  ball,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  are  unmasked  in  the  presence  of 
a  tremendous  throng. 

Every  year  some  beautiful  young 
Houston  woman  is  chosen  to  be  Queen 
of  the  Carnival.  On  November  13,  1912, 
Miss  Garland  Bonner,  the  queenly  young 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bon- 
ner of  Houston,  was  crowned  queen. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Bonner  himself  was 
at  one  time  crowned  King  of  the  Carni- 
val adds  interest  to  the  crowning  of  his 
daughter  as  the  Carnival  Queen  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Bonner  family  is  well  and  inti- 
mately known  to  the  citizens  of  Texas. 
Colonel  B.  P.  Bonner  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Kirby  Lum- 
ber Company,  one  of  the  great  lumber 
corporations  of  the  world. 

Miss  Bonner  is  a  typical  American 
girl,  and  one  of  Houston's  fairest  daugh- 
ters, her  unspoiled  girlishness  and  unaf- 
fected sweetness  of  disposition  Winning 


for  her  the  loyal  devotion  of  many 
friends. 

Following  her  school  days  in  Hous- 
ton she  spent  two  years  in  study  at  the 
Baldwin  School  and  the  past  year  has 
been  pursuing  a  course  in  music  at  Corn- 
stock  School  in  New  York.  Though  still 
very  young,  she  has  enjoyed  unusual 
advantages  of  travel  as  well  as  educa- 
tion and  is  anticipating  a  trip  abroad 
before  making  her  formal  entrance  into 
society,  which  will  probably  be  next  sea- 
son. 

In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  one 
of  Houston's  most  influential  families, 
Miss  Bonner  has  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished forbears,  her ,  grandfather  on 
the  paternal  side  having  been  the  Hon- 
orable W.  H.  Bonner,  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Legis- 
lature in  its  earliest  days,  while  on  the 
maternal  side  her  grandfather  was 
Thomas  Dabney  Wier,  a  prominent 
planter  of  Louisiana,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  cultured  men  of 
that  state.  She  is  also  descended  from 
David  Stuart  Wier  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and  from  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of 
America's  greatest  statesmen,  with  whose 
career  every  schoolboy  is  familiar. 

B.  F.  Bonner,  the  queen's  father,  has 
the  honor  of  being  lieutenant  colonel  on 
Governor  0.  B.  Colquitt's  staff,  and  at 
the  No-Tsu-Oh  ball  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Colquitt  and  the  members  of  the  staff 
occupied  the  box  reserved  for  distin- 
guished visitors,  next  to  that  in  which 
sat  the  former  kings  and  queens  and  the 
former  presidents  of  the  association. 
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"RAYTON:    A    BACKWOODS    MYSTERY" 

THEODORE  GOODRIDGE  ROB- 
ERTS,  one  of  our  most  reliable 
writers  of  rapidly-moving  fiction, 
has  just  issued  through  his  publishers,  L. 
C.  Page  &  Company  of  Boston,  a  new 
novel,  **Rayton:  A  Backwoods  Mys- 
tery/' 

Mr.  Roberts  has  not  only  compiled  a 
wonderful  plot  abounding  with  mystery, 
but  has  woven  in  a  pleasing  romance. 
The  story  is  one  of  action  and  presents 
life  in  all  its  vigor  in  the  fields  and  for- 
ests of  New  Brunswick. 

As  good  as  ** Captain  Love''  and 
''Hemming,  the  Adventurer,"  though  of 
an  entirely  different  type. 

"POEMS  OF  THE  SOUTH" 

From'  the  press  of  David  B.  Clarkson, 
Chicago,  comes  a  handsomely-bound  vol- 
ume, **  Poems  of  the  South  and  Other 
Verse,"  by  Colonel  William  Lightfoot 
Visscher,  the  well-known  poet,  raconteur 
and  journalist. 

The  volume,  which  contains  the  cream 
of  Colonel  Visscher 's  output  during  the 
past  few  years,  is  dedicated  **to  the 
sanctified  soul  of  the  Old  South ;  its  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  its  chivalry  and  its 
tenderness,"  and  was  written  *'from  a 
heart  filled  with  fond  memories,  affec- 
tion and  gratitude." 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  divided 
into  three  classifications,  **  Songs  of  the 
South,"  '* Humorous  Verse,"  ** Songs  of 
War  and  Peace,"  **  Miscellaneous 
Verse"  and  ** Negro  Dialect  Verse." 
Sentiment  and  pathos  mingle  freely 
with  delicate  humor  and  the  beat  of 
drums.  The  introduction  is  by  Opie 
Read. 

"THE   DOMINANT  CHORD" 

''The  Dominant  Chord,"  by  Edward 
Kimball,  has  for  its  heroine  a  young  lady 
of  engaging    personality — in    fact,  the 


novel  abounds  in  strong  personalities 
and  excellent  character  drawing.  In 
giving  us  this  story  of  adventure  Mr. 
Kimball  has  struck  a  new  note.  It  is 
chock  full  of  that  potent  charm  of  adven- 
ture which  is  sure  to  touch  the  secret 
happy  spot  in  our  hearts  where  we  keep 
our  dreams.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page 
&  Company,  Boston. 

"FUGITIVE  VERSES" 

A  delightful  volume  of  Texas  manu- 
facture is  ** Fugitive  Verses,"  by  Doro- 
thy Scarborough,  issued  by  the  Baylor 
University  Press  of  Waco.  There  are 
sixty-two  poems  in  the  book,  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  sub- 
jects distinctly  local  to  ambitious  efforts 
in  the  higher  forms  of  the  poet's  art. 
Among  the  enjoyable  poems  are  **The 
Messageless, "  **In  His  Own  Image," 
'^Childhood"  and  **The  Power  of  an 
Endless  Life." 

"THE  MINISTER  OF  POLICE" 

There  is  something  generically  French 
in  the  delicate  touch  of  Henry  Mount- 
joy,  author  of  **The  Minister  of  Police," 
which  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has 
recently  issued. 

In  this  stirring  tale  of  love  and  in- 
trigue he  has  happily  attained  the  true 
Gallic  flavor  of  romance.  In  this  story 
he  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  Parisian 
life,  but  unlike  most  of  our  modem  nov- 
elists he  has  not  concerned  himself  with 
the  Bohemian  quarter  of  today,  but  with 
the  crowded  court  of  Louis  XV,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  impending  revolution 
hanging  heavily  over  its  glittering  world 
of  trickery  and  underhandedness.  The 
historical  atmosphere  suits  Mr.  Mount- 
joy  perfectly,  for  he  knows  whereof  he 
writes,  and  with  swift  and  lively  strokes 
he  sketches  in  a  brilliant  story  of  plot 
and  counterplot. 

For  those  who  have  read  French  revo- 
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lutionary  stories  and  have  objected  to 
the  horrors  generally  depicted,  there  is 
a  delightful  surprise  in  store,  for  in 
^'The  Minister  of  Police"  there  are  no 
horror^  to  come,  and  despite  all  its  ele- 
ments and  the  excitement  of  tragedy,  the 
tale  proves  to  be  a  comedy.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  a  story  of  the  revo- 
lution itself,  for  it  is  finished  before  the 
fire  breaks  out.  It  deals  with  conditions 
immediately  preceding  the  revolution, 
while  the  intelligent  people  of  the  court 


which  lies  between  its  covers  can  but  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  read.  To  quote 
from  a  forenote:  "As  this  is  the  first 
book  issued  in  honor  of  'Mothers'  Day* 
it  is  tremblingly  that  I  set  afloat  this 
little  volume  for  Our  Mothers.  May  it 
be  the  means  of  lessening  their  troubles 
and  making  them  dearer  and  more  pre- 
cious, while  we  have  them  with  us,  and 
if  there  is  a  vacant' place  in  heart  and 
home  caused  by  Her  absence,  may  this 
little  booklet  be  sent  in  Her  name  to 


ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  TWO  NEW  PAGE  BOOKS.  THE  DOMINANT  CHORD,"  AND 
"RAYTON.  A  BACKWOODS  MYSTERY." 


who  had  any  sympathy  with  suffering 
were  conspiring ;  when  the  society  of  the 
Midi  waJa  at  its  work;  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Eousseau  was  most  potent. 

"FOR  OUR  MOTHERS" 

A  tastefully  bound  volume,  *'For  Our 
Mothers,"  from  the  Taylor-Made  Press, 
Fort  Worth,  contains  a  compilation  by 
Nell  Andrew  of  prose  and  poems  which 
bear  the  sentiment  of  mother  love.  It 
is  the  JSrst  volume  issued  in  honor  of 
^'Mothers'  Day,''  but  assuredly  it  will 
not  be  the  last,  for  the  tender  sentiment 


other  mothers,  or  to  anyone  whose  heart 
may  be  hungering  for  a  little  love/' 


WHO  AND  WHAT  THEY  ARE 

George  Fitch,  author  of  the  Siwash 
stories,  as  well  as  the  motor  boat  sketches 
recently  appearing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  has  just  been  elected  to 
Congress  from  his  district  in  Illinois. 

Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  author  of  "The 
Old  Wash  Place,"  and  other  books,  and 
the  gentle  purveyor  of  ''Tampering 
With  Trifles,"  in  ^.m^^S^ft 
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an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  Houston  Charles    Tenney   Jackson,    author   of 

Press  Club.  **The    Midlanders, "    was    formerly    a 

No  man  in  America  is  better  known  ^^ewspaper  writer     Now  he  spends  much 

than  Robert  J.  Burdette,  lecturer  and  f  ^}^.  *^^^  ^^  *  houseboat  m  Southern 

humorist.     He  has  succeeded  to  a  re-  ^"^s^ana. 

markable   degree  in  injecting  his  own  Although  **  The  Sign  at  Six'' is  a  vivid 

personality  into  the  pages  of  **01d  Time  portrayal  of  New  York  city  life,  tbe  au- 

and  Young  Tom."  thor,  Stewart  Edward  White,  is  a  Cali- 

When   Will  Irwin  was   investigating  fornian   and  iMst  of  the  book  waa  writ- 

the  methods  of  mediums,   fortune-teU-  ten  while  Mr.  White  was  camping  m  the 

ers  and  other  psychics  he  received  valu-  n^ountaujs. 

able  aid  from  an  ex-medium  of  San  Hilaire  Belloc,  author  of  '*The  Four 
Francisco.  This  woman  figures  as  Rosa-  Men,"  is  an  Englishman  of  French  ex- 
lie  LaGrange  in  Mr.  Irwin's  new  novel,  traction.  He  has  been  elected  several 
**The  Red  Button."  times  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


ECHOES  OF  SAN  ANTONE 

BY  WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

L-^TEGGAVir 

I  found  a  tender  Spanish  maid. 

Midnight  sparks  of  eyes  had  she ; 
Heart  of  silver,  love  as  white  as  virgin  snow — 
Gave  it  all,  the  holy  treasure, 

Gave  the  heart  and  love  to  me 
To  follow — save  to  hell — ^where  I  should  go. 

Thus  she  followed  where  I  led  her ; 

Straight  and  narrow  paths  I  chose — 
(Vestal  virgin  chills  the  blood^lust  in  the  beast)  ! 
Till  together  then  we  were  stood 

Where  a  sacred  river  flows. 
Where  I  knelt  to  kiss  the  dust  beneath  her  feet. 

But  I  tricked  the  little  Christian 

As  the  Vandal  slays  the  nun, 
On  a  red  night  down  in  sultry  San  Antone ; 
Unholy  fire  flamed  the  pyre 

Of  the  faith  that  I  had  won — 
Left  ashes,  whitest  ashes,  to  atone. 

Where  a  white  sun  drives  the  whirlwinds 

Spouting  hot  dust  up  to  God, 
And  the  chaparral  writhes,  tortured  like  the  damned, 
The  padre  digged  and  buried 

Her  beneath  a  baking  sod. 
Near  a  black  heart  lying  drying  on  the  sand. 
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IT  WOULDN'T  FLY. 

*'Poor  old  John  W.  Gates — Moon- 
shine Gates,  as  we  still  called  him  out 
here — ^kept  a  cheery  heart  whether  luck 
went  well  or  ill  with  him." 

The  speaker,  a  Chicago  banker, 
sighed  and  resumed : 

*'The  last  time  I  saw  Gates  he  had 
been  hit  pretty  hard  in  the  market. 

'*  'Weil,  how  have  you  been  getting 
on  lately!'  I  said. 

'*  'Oh,  rotten,  simply  rotten,'  he  re- 
plied. 'Every  investment,  with  one  ex- 
ception, has  gone  up  in  the  air. ' 

"  'And  what's  the  exception,  John?' 
I  asked. 

"  'A  patent  gyroscopic  biplane,'  said 
he."  _o_ 

AN  HONEST  DEAL. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  the  name 
of  the  author  of  this  story ;  but  it  is  too 
good  to  pass  up. 

In  Texas,  not  many  years  ago,  it  was 
a  sport  and  a  science  in  some  sections 
to  stuff  the  ballot  boxes  so  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  the  people  voted,  the  machine 
candidates  won.  In  one  little  town  an 
enthusiast  for  honest  government  was 
named  as  one  of  the  board  of  three  elec- 
tion judges.  His  two  companions  were 
ready  to  slip  into  the  ballot  box  enough 
votes  to  elect  their  man ;  but  they  could 
not  get  the  honest  judge  to  leave  the 
voting  booth  long  enough  for  them  to 
turn  the  trick.  Finally,  after  he  had 
refused  to  leave  long  enough  for  lunch, 
all  three  went  to  a  neighboring  hotel 
for  a  hasty  meal. 

The  honest  judge,  who  was  also  very 
devout,  put  the  ballot  box  on  the  floor 
between  his  feet  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
bowed  his  head  for  several  minutes 
while  he  asked  the  blessing  on  the  meal. 

While  he  was  doing  this  the  other 
two  stuffed  the  box,  and  the  machine 
candidates  had  a  staggering  majority. 
And  to  this  day  the  honest  judge  adver- 
tises the  fact  that  for  once  he  made  the 


election  judges  give  the  people  of  his 
town  an  honest  deal. 


BAILEY   AS  A   HUMORIST. 

Throughout  his  public  career  Sena- 
tor Bailey's  many  friends  and  enemies 
have  been  able  to  agree  only  on  his 
deplorable  lack  of  humor.  Now  that 
his  public  career  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  Texas  Senator  seems  to  be  trying 
to  develop  the  lacking  quality*  He 
made  a  mildly  humorous  speech  in  the 
senately  recently  at  the  expense  of 
Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  The  latter 
got  up  his  bill  for  the  creation  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of 
a  children's  bureau,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  statistics  and  general 
data  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  children, 
birth  rate,  mortality,  dangerous  occu- 
pation, etc. 

"It  is  bad  enough,"  Senator  Bailey 
said,  "for  any  government  to  assume 
supervision  over  children,  but  for  the 
Federal  government  to  do  so  is  worst 
of  all.  We  have  left  for  100  years  and 
more  these  matters  concerning  children 
to  the  proper  authorities,  the  fathers 
and  mothers." 

Then  the  Senator  felt  the  impulse  of 
his  newly-developing  sense  of  humor, 
and,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  turned 
to  Senator  Borah  and  continued.  "Un- 
der that  system  we  have  produced  such 
children  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  such  a  system  needs  no 
apology."  Whereat  a  smile  spread  over 
Senatorial  faces  except  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  Heyburn,  who  looked 
jealous  at  not  being  included  in  the 
class  of  fine  children.  Then  he  sought 
to  get  even  by  organizing  a  filibuster 
against  his  colleague's  bill,  and  as  Sena- 
tor Bailey  wouldn't  help  him  by  con- 
tinuing to  speak.  Heyburn  undertook 
to  talk  indefinitely  himself.  Finally, 
Senator  Borah  allowed  the  bill  to  go  over 
to  another  day.  . 
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LOVE   IS  A  MICROBE. 

It  has  come  at  last    A  Frenchman 

Has  discorered,  if  you  please. 
That,  in  being  so  contagious. 

Lore  is  a  microbe  disease! 
Like  a  pestilential  fever. 

We  may  catch  it  any  time — 
In  the  Summer,  in  the  Winter, 

And  in  every  earthly  clime. 

From  the  rosy  grounds  of  culture 

We  inhale  the  tiny  germs — 
Drooning,   crooning   little   microbes 

That  we'd  take  on  any  terms; 
For  the  illness  is  so  pleasant 

(Bless  these  little  microbe  elves) 
That,  recovering,  we  hurry 

To  again  expose  ourselves. 

Then  forefend  us  from  the  wrinkled. 

Parchment-skinned  old .  scientist 
Who  comes  forth  to  kill  this  microbe. 

To  keep  girls  from  being  kissed; 
To  keep  us  from  getting  love-sick, — 

From  a  little  harmless  fun. 
Out  with  him,  the  pesky  villain. 

He's  no  good  to  anyone! 

— ^James  Courtney  Challiss. 


AL  LADO  DEL  RIO  GRANDE. 

Far  to  the  north  its  head  is  found 
Among  the  mountain  snows, 
A   gurgling   rill. 
Then  gulfward  through  the  mountain  gorge 
And  valley  fair  it  flows, 
Now  swift,  now  still.  • 

I 
Upon  its  tide  it  bears  a  silt 
The  Nile  can  never  match; 
Enriching  mold. 
That  floods  alike  the  spreading  field 
And  "trucker's"  humble  "patch," 
With  yellow  gold. 

The  Spaniard  found  it  sending  down 
This  hoard  .  of  wealth  each  year — 
A  golden  mas^r; 
But  he  could  only  hold  the  land 
Through  force  of  arms  and  fear. 
So  let  it  pass. 

Then   Mexico  took   ownership, 
When   Spain  had   laid   it  down 
Through  lack  of  might; 
Till  Texas,  weak  in  men  and  means. 
But  rich  in  true  renown, 
Declared   her   right. 


The  river  then  became  her  guard. 
And  made  its  winding  way, 
In    channel   wide. 
Between  her  soil  and  Mexico, 
Where  it  still  pours,  today, 
Its  golden  tide. 

Along  its  banks  are  teeming  fields 
And  growing  cities,  rich 
In  trade  and  gold; 
Whose  future  wealth,  through  pump  and 
dam 
And  irrigation  ditch 
Cannot    be   told. 

The  tropics  kiss  the  zone  of  grain 
Upon   its   fertile   banks, 
In  sweet  salute; 
Corn,   cotton,  oats  and  sugar  cane, 
In    rows    and    ribboned    ranks 
Send  forth  their  fruit; 

The  golden  orange,  fig  and  peach, 
And  luscious  purple  grape. 
All   here  abound; 
The  garden  and  the  berry  patch. 
Her  stores  from  Nature  rape. 
And  strew  the  ground. 

Health's  brawny  hand  fans  clean  the  air. 
Life's   day   is    long   and    sweet; 
Fbr  all  is  well; 
The  laborer  is  paid  his  wage, 
And  yet  a  product  neat 
Is  left  to  sell. 

The  hand  of  Plenty  opens  wide. 

Inviting   all  to   come, 

With  beaming   smile; 

And  on  the  Rio  Grande's  banks 

To  build  a  peaceful  home. 

And  spend  life's  while. 

— Jake   H.    Harrison. 


SALTY  MARY. 

A    Rhyme  of  the   Range,  as   Told   by  th« 

Old    Ranchman. 

Waldy  Jones  of  Good  Luck  Ranch,  sir. 

Was  a  cowboy,  true  and  stanch,  sir; 

Knew  of  ev'ry  rope  an'  fixin' 

In  a  ranch  house;  fond  o'  mixin' 

'Mongst  the  boys,  clear  down  to  cook,  sir; 

Known  all  over  Sandy  Nook,  sir. 

Had  a  calf  'at  was  in  trouble — 

Skin  Jest  puffed  up  like  a  bubble. 

So  with  salt  he  thought  he'd  scrub  her. 

An,  he  sent  Bill  Scott  to  rub  her. 

Bill,  he  rubbed  her  and  he  scrubbed  her. 

An'  she  kicked  so  much  he  dubbed  her 
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"Salty   Mary,   Quite   Contrary/* 
Ab'  grew  Bore  on  her — oh,  very! 
Done  his  work  an'  then  he  left  her 
After  he  had  nigh  bereft  her 
Of  her  trouble.     Said  'at  her  skin 
Was  healthy  since  th'  salt  went  in. 
Gang  o'  hoBses  found  Biiss  Calfy, 
An'  they  well-nigh  drove  her  daffy, 
For  they  licked,  an'  licked  an'  licked  her. 
Till  the  salt  most  tur'bly  pricked  her — 
Licked  the  skin  off — well,  a  few,  sir! 
Like  to  licked  the  hide  off,  too,  sir. 
Salty  Mary,  Quite   Contrary, 
Thought  that  was  no  place  to  tarry; 
Ran  full  tilt  right  up  where  Waldy 
Jones  was  scrapin'  ticks  from  Baldy. 
Waldy,  lost   in   contemplation. 
Was  slow  to  grasp  the  situation; 
Then  he  quickly  started  after 
Salty  Mary,  while  the  laughter 
Of  the  cowboys  rang  out  loudly 
Ab  their  looks  they  focused  proudly 
On  their  Waldy,  runnin'  hotly, 
Pantin,'  wheezin'  toward  the  spot  he 
Saw  his  Mary,  Quite  Contrary, 
Loath  to  see  him  run — oh,  very! 
Mary   looked   at   her   pursuer 
Who  was  mad  enough  to  stew  her — 
Thought  she'd  better  keep  on  goin', 
Fears  a-growin',  never  knowin' 
What  poor  Waldy'd  try  to  do,  sir— 
S'poBe  she  thought  he'd  lick  her,  too,  sir! 
With  a  jump  'at  was  immense,  sir, 
Mary  cleared  the  barb-wire  fence,  sir. 
Was  on  the  ranch  of  Jim  Labatt, ' 
Where  Waldy  swore  by  this  and  that 
'At  she  could  stay  for  all  o'  him. 
So  he  routed  out  Old  "Sunny  Jim." 
Says  to  Jim,  he  says,  says  he,  sir: 
What'd  yon  do  if  you  was  me,  sir? 
With  a  doggone  om'ry  critter. 
An'  Just  achln'  fer  to  hit  her?" 
"Sell    her,"   Jim   drawled.     "Bet   I   would, 

sir. 
She'll  never  do  you  any  good,  sir." 
"Well,    whatll    you    give?"    cried    Waldy 

Jones, 
"An'  you  can  take  that  bunch  o'  bones." 
"Oh,  I  reckon  about  six-bits,"  says  Jim — 
And  the  salty  one  belonged  to  him. 

— ^Harry  Van  Demark. 


DEAR  HEART. 

My  every  thought,  dear  heart,  'tis  thee; 
In  every  flower  thy  face  I  see. 
From  out  the  stars  you  gaze  at  me, 
With  eyes  so  deep,  then  mirthfully; 
Each  melody  holds  but  for  me 
One  single  strain — my  love  for  thee! 
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And  in  the  beam  of  friendly  smile, 
Of  passing  faces  all  the  while, 
A  smile  I  see,  but,  dear  heart,  true. 
It  is  the  precious  smile  of  you! 

—Esther  Davis. 

LOVE.  DEN  I  EC/. 
There    is    something    quickening    in    my 
heart. 
Tender,  and  sweet,  with  a  touch  of  pain; 
Not  the  cruel  pain  that  leaveir  a  smart, 
But  a  sense  of  loss  that  is  somehow  gain. 

I  feel  it  tremble  and  throb  and  leap 
When     I    carelessly    touch   your    round 
white  arm. 
Or  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shadows  deep. 
In  your  hazel  eyes;  and  my  heart  grows 
warm. 

Then  I  would  barter  my  all  to  know 
If  you  felt  thiff  quickening  power,  too; 

But  my  secret  remains  forever  so. 
If  I  to  myself  and  to  you  be  true. 

And  so  to  cherish  the  thought  is  pain, 

A  wild,  sweet  pain  that  leaves  no  smart; 
For  my  loss  is  a  loss  that  is  more  than 
sain. 
If  the  gain  be  only  to  break  your  heart 
—Ernest  Swenson  Sansom. 


REALIZATION. 

Long  years  have  passed,  O  mother,  since  I 
knew 
The  last  faint  pressure  of  your  death  cold 

hand. 
And  yet,  I've  Just  begun  to  understand 
How  much  I  lost  when  death  robbed  me 

of  you. 
Gone  is  my  rose-leaf  world  of  down  and 
dew. 
And   many   high   endeavors    youth    had 

plan'd 
Are  woeful  wrecks,  and  in  this  grown  up 
land 
Life's  thorns  are  growing  where  the  roBOB 
grew. 

The  love  you  gave  me  I  have  sought  in 
vain, 
That  love  that  was  no  parasite  of  cheer. 
But  went  with    me    through    sorrow    and 
through  pain. 
And  shared  my  Joys  when  the  skies  were 
clear, 
What  wonder  now  I  turn  to  you  again, 
And  manhood's  eye  is  moistened  with  a 
tear. 

— Whitney    Montgomery. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE 

DRAMA  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


THE  theatrical  season  of  1912-13,  as 
far  as  it  is  has  progressed,  has  been 
an  abmormal  one.  At  least,  this 
is  true  so  far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  and 
the  reason  therefor  is  not  apparent, 
though  it  has  been  assigned  to  a  wide 
variety  of  causes. 

Conditions  throughout  Texas  are 
prosperous.  One  of  the  largest  cotton 
crops  in  years  has  been  raised  in  this 
State,  and  money  for  the  farmer  has 
been  forthcoming  whenever  the  need 
was  urgent.  It  is  not  a  slump  in  the 
financial  world  that  has  kept  the  people 
away  from  the  better  class  of  theatres. 
What  is  it,  then — the  ''movies?" 

It  was  long  ago  established  as  a  fact 
that  the  moving  picture  theatres  were 
hurting  the  first  class  houses,  except 
where  stars  of  recognized  ability,  or  at- 
tractions having  behind  them  long  met- 
ropolitan engagements  as  a  guarantee  of 
merit,  held  the  boards,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  responsible  for  present  con- 
ditions in  Texas. 

Out  of  the  attractions  that  we  have 
had  up  to  the  middle  of  December  few 
have  received  adequate  financial  returns. 
Maude  Adams  in  ** Peter  Pan"  drew  ca- 
pacity houses  everywhere.  ''The  Pink 
Lady"  did  almost  as  well,  and  "The 
Spring  Maid"  and  "The  Rose  Maid"  at- 
tracted crowds  that  could  probably  be 
termed  satisfactory. 

Al.  H.  Wilson  and. George  Dameral 
got  their  usual  quota  of  theatregoers, 
just  as  they  have  been  doing  for  years, 
because  of  their  personal  popularity. 
Other  shows  have  suffered,  however,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  conditions 
will  improve. 

Attractions  of  merit  booked  through 
Texas  after  the  first  of  the  year  include 
Charlotte  Walker  in  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,"  Julian  Eltinge  in  "The 
Fascinating  Widow,"  "Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings,"  Dustin  Pamum  in  "The  Lit- 


tlest Rebel,"  "  Every  woman, "  William 
H.  Crane  in  "The  Senator  Keeps 
House,"  "Adelaide  Thurston  in  "The 
Love  Affair,"  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen," 
"Bought  and  Paid  For,"  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  "Officer  666,"  Eddie  Foy  in 
"Over  the  River,"  Walker  Whiteside 
in  "The  Typhoon,"  and  "A  Butterfly 
on  the  Wheel." 

"BROADWAY  JONES"  FOR  THE  "ROACy 

Cohan  &  Harris  announced  recently 
that,  owing  to  repeated  requests  for 
bookings  of  "Broadway  Jones"  from 
out  of  town  managers,  they  would  or- 
ganize a  special  company  to  present  Mr. 
Gohan's  latest  play  in  the  larger  one, 
two  and  three-night  cities.  Mr.  Cohan's 
personal  success  and  the  tremendous 
volume  of  business  "Broadway  Jones'* 
is  still  attracting  to  the  Cohan  Theatre 
makes  it  certain  that  he  will  remain  at 
his  own  playhouse  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  The  cast  for  the  road  company 
of  "Broadway  Jones"  is  now  being  en- 
gaged and  the  tour  will  begin  about 
Christmas  week. 

THE  TWO  DAN  I  LOS 

Charles  Meakins,  as  Prince  Danilo  of 
Marsovia  in  Henry  W.  Savage's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  is  a  much 
better  known  figure  than  Prince  Danilo 
of  Montenegro,  of  whom  the  stage  char- 
acter is  supposed  to  be  a  prototype,  or 
was  until  the  real  prince  began  figuring 
in  the  news  dispatches  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Montenegrin  army  now  op- 
erating against  the  Turks  in  the  Balkan 
war.    Meakins  is  generous. 

The  prominence  being  given  to  the 
real  Danilo 's  movements  arouses  no  feel- 
ing of  envy.  On  the  contrary,  the  stage 
Danilo  is  proud  of  the  achievements  of 
the  real  Danilo.  From  Hamilton,  Can- 
ada, his  native  town,  Meakins  last  week 
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cabled  a  message  of  applause  and  en- 
couragement to  the  Montenegrin  heir, 
and  proffered  the  services  of  himself 
and  a  troop  of  volunteer  Canadian  cav- 
alry which  the  actor  would  organize  and 
equip  if  the  original  Danilo  would  avail 
himself  of  them  and  promise  the  troop 
some  real  action. 

•  Should  the  real  Danilo 's  reply  be  an 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  temperament  of  the 
stage  Danilo  are  willing  to  wager  that 
some  unusually  weighty  influence  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear  to  discourage 
MeaWns'  attempt  to  *'make  good"  on  his 
proposition. 

ONE  OF  JERRY  COHAN'S  YARNS 

Jerry  J.  Cohan  tells  this  one: 
"  In  a  small  Southern  town  where  *  The 
Four  Cohans'  played  years  ago,  the  fam- 
ily was  being  conveyed  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  only  hotel  in  a  rickety 
landau  drawn  by  an  equally  rickety 
horse  and  driven  by  an  aged  negro  who 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  his  pa- 
trons with  all  the  gossip  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  seemed  that  the  town  had  re- 
cently acquired  an  artesian  well,  the  wa- 
ter of  which  had  been  analyzed  and 
found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  am- 
monia. This  is  how  the  colored  Jehu  de- 
scribed this  all-important  event: 

**  'We're  done  got  an  artillery  well 
heah,  an'  las'  week  day  scandalized  de 
watah  an'  found  it  plum  full  of  hyder- 
phobia.'" 

HACKETT  TO  APPEAR  IN  THE  "MOVIES" 

After  a  long  tour  of  the  West  James 
K.  Hackett  returned  to  New  Tork  re- 
cently, primarily  to  pose  in  **The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  for  the  moving  picture 
camera,  and  incidentally  to  begin  re- 
hearsals of  a  new  play. 

Mr.  Hackett 's  industry  of  late  has 
been  almost  spectacular.  Aftef  his  two 
weeks'  stay  in  Houston  last  summer  he 
opened  a  season  at  the  Columbia  Thea- 
tre,  San  Francisco,  on  July  18,  and  dur- 
ing a  six  weeks '  engagement  he  present- 
ed three  old  plays — "The  Grain  of 
Dust,"  ** Samson"  and  '*The  Bishop's 
Candlesticks ' ' — and  produced  ' '  The 
Melody  of  Touth,"  by  Brandon  Tynan, 
and  **A  Man  on  Horseback,"  by  Booth 
Tarkington. 


Although  the  Tarkington  piece  won  a 
fair  share  of  favor,  it  has  been  shelved 
temporarily,  for  iJie  excellent  reason 
that  it  deals  with  political  subjects  which 
are  not  popular  in  dramatic  form  at  the 
present  time.  Tarkington  has  nearly 
completed  still  another  play  for  Hackett, 
which  the  latter  will  put  into  rehearsal 
before  he  leaves  New  Tork. 

In  St.  Louis  this  energetic  actor-man- 
ager tried  out  a  farce  by  William  J. 
Hurlbut  and  Frances  Whitehouse, 
named  ''The  Crook,"  which  will  have 
a  Broadway  hearing  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Hackett  will  take  to  the  **road" 
again  immediately  after  he  has  fulfilled 
his  engagements  with  the  film  man  for  the 
** Zenda"  reproduction.  He  will  strike 
out  once  more  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
probably  by  way  of  Texas.  En  route,  in 
addition  to  presenting  his  repertoire,  he 
will  organize  a  special  company  of 
Shakespearian  players  who  are  to  ax>- 
pear  with  him  in  ** Othello"  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley  next  Septem- 
ber, under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  In  some  respects 
Hackett  regards  this  performance  as  the 
crowning  event  of  his  career. 

SHORT  LENGTHS 

The  stage  rights  in  Will  Irwin's  new 
novel,  **The  Bed  Button,"  have  been  ac- 
quired by  Harry  Askin.  He  plans  to 
place  Miss  Hope  Latham  in  the  part  of 
Rosalie  La  Orange,  the  ** medium." 

Frederick  Warde  is  negotiating  for  an 
appearance  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  He 
has  secured  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Sol  Smith  Russell  the  rights  to  a  one-act 
play  called  *  *  Mr.  Valentine 's  Christmas. " 
which  he  will  use  if  his  plans  mature. 

David  Belasco's  production  of  "A 
Good  Little  Devil"  will  be  made  at  the 
Republic  Theatre  on  January  8,  follow- 
ing engagements  out  of  town.  The 
piece  is  a  fairy  play  by  Madam  Edmond 
Rostand  and  her  son,  M.  Maurice  Ros- 
tand. It  has  been  adapted  by  Austin 
Strong. 

Under  the  direction  of  John  Cort, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  will  soon  begin  a  tour 
in  a  repertoire  that  will  include  **Zaza," 
**Camille"  and  '*The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray . ' '  Harrison  Hunter  has  been  en- 
gaged as  her  leading  man. 

Following   Blanche   Bates'   marriage 

comes  the  news  that  she  and  T>syidBer 
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lasco  have  parted  company.  The  con- 
tract that  existed  between  them  was  can- 
celled recently  by  mutual  consent. 

Write  it  hereafter,  **Mr.  William  Col- 
lier in  the  Classics."  And  don't  omit 
the  **Mr."  Which  is  to  say  that  during 
New  Tear's  week  the  Willie  Collier  that 
is  now  is  to  have  his  fling  at  the  role  of 
Bob  Acres  in  *  *  The  Rivals. ' '  And  here 's 
predicting  that  he  will  make  a  Bob 
Acres  worth  any  theatregoer's  money. 

On  December  10  the  Houston  Press 
Club  gave  a  ** ballyhoo"  in  honor  of 
Klaw  &  Erlanger's  **The  Pink  Lady" 
Company.  The  entire  personnel  of  the 
company  were  present  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Musical  and  vocal  selec- 
tions by  members  of  the  company  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm. 


'H'HE    PRINCE    OF    PILSEN'S"    RECORD 

**The  Prince  of  Pilsen,"  which  Henry 
W.  Savage  has  revived  this  season,  is  the 
only  American-made  musical  comedy 
which  has  achieved  an  honest  'round-the- 
world  success.  Its  Paris  production  was 
a  triumph.  Produced  in  London  more 
than  five  years  ago,  it  is  still  touring 
the  English  provinces.  Nothing  sent 
from  this  country  to  Australia  has  ever 
been  given  a  more  cordial  reception. 
From  the  enthusiasm  which  marks  its 
support  by  American  theatregoers,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  **The  Frince  of  Pil- 
sen"  will  remain  a  most  attractive  item 
upon  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare  of  this 
country  through  this  generation  at  least. 


"MAC  AND  SIR  THOMAS 

Out  in  Seattle  Maclyn  Arbuckle  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  have  been  having  a 
high  old  time  together.  The  two  met  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Seattle  Press 
Club,  and  five  minutes  later  they  had 
their  heads  together  in  a  comer,  swap- 
ping dialect  stories. 

Arbuckle 's  darky  anecdotes  made  such 
an  appeal  to  Sir  Thomas  that  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  witness  a  perform- 
ance of  **The  Round  Up, ".  whereupon 
the  actor  agreed  to  give  a  special  one 
that  afternoon.  The  party  adjourned 
immediately  to  the  theatre,  whither  Ar- 
buckle summoned  his  company. 

Sir  Thomas  was  overjoyed  at  the  per- 
formance, in  the  course  of  which  Ar- 


buckle made  many  references  to  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  act  Sir  Thomas  arose  and  de- 
livered a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  said: 
'*If  I  ever  do  life  the  cup  I  shall  get  my 
good  friend  Arbuckle  to  bring  his  cow- 
boys to  New  York  and  help  me  get  away 
with  it." 

CHARLOTTE  WALKER'S  ANCESTORS 

Charlotte  Walker,  who  is  touring 
through  the  South  in  '*The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,"  and  whose  Texas  debut 
is  scheduled  for  January,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendent  of  Thomas  Pinckney ,  the  found- 
er of  the  American  branch  of  the  distin- 
guished Pinckney  family  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Thomas  Pinckney  was  bom  October 
23,  1750,  in  Charleston ;  was  educated  in 
England,  and  in  1770  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army  in  1775,  became  a  major  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Savannah.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battle  near 
Camden,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
captured.  In  1792  Pinckney  was  sent 
as  a  minister  to  Great  Britain.  In  *  *  The 
Trail  of  the  Linesome  Pine"  Miss  Walk- 
er is  seen  as  June.  The  scenes  of  the 
play  are  laid  in  Virginia. 

MISS  SHOWALTER   LOSES 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  Henry  W.  Sav- 
age, the  theatrical  manager,  was  re- 
turned recently  by  the  jury  in  Justice 
Hotchkiss'  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York  city  against  Edna  Blanche 
Showalter,  the  lyric  soprano,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  English  Grand  Opera 
Company,  appearing  in  Puccini's  **Girl 
of  the  Golden  West."  Miss  Showalter 
had  brought  suit  against  the  producer 
for  alleged  breach  of  contract,  asserting- 
that  Mr.  Savage  had  no  cause  to  dismiss 
her  from  the  role  of  Minnie  after  she 
had  sung  it  for  the  second  time,  in  Syra^ 
cuse,  N.  T.,  early  in  November,  1911. 

NAZIMOVA  MARRIES 

The  theatrical  world  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  Madam  Alia 
Nazimova  and  her  leading  man,  Charles 
E.  Bryant,  had  been  quietly  married  re- 
cently. 

The  actress  and  Mr.  Bryant  met  in 
London  eight  years  ago.    She^ 
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Panl  Orleneff 's  Russian  players,  who  the  desire  to  act  seized  her.    Her  firsEt 

had  been  excluded  from  the  domains  of  professional  appearances  were  in  North 

the  Czar.     They  were  producing  plays  Russia,  but  before  she  came  to  this  coun- 

in  Russian  only,  and  Madam  Nazimova  try  she  had  won  recognition  in  St.  Pe- 

could  speak  no  English.  tersburg,  where    she    starred  in  Ibsen 

Madam  Nazimova  was  bom  in  Cri-  plays,  Pinero's  works  and  other  dramas, 

mean  Russia  in  1879.    She  was  educated  Mr.  Bryant  is  related  to  James  Ber- 

in  Geneva,  her  parents  expecting  her  to  nard   Pagan,    who   dramatized   Robert 

be  a  violinist.     She  devoted  herself  to  Hichen's  novel   into  the   play   ''Bella 

music  until  she  was  quite  a  girl,  when  Donna.'' 


A  BAD  BLUNDER 

Mother — ^Did  the  professor  propose? 

Daughter — ^No,  mother,  he  didn't;  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  it  when  I  fool- 
ishly happened  to  mention  bacteria. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  SPOTS 

"And  what  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  lecture  tomorrow  night,  professor?" 
*'Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  can  hardly  hope  it  will  have  much  interest  for 

you.  I  shall  lecture  on  *sun  spots.'  "  i 

**0h,  but  that's  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me.  I  shall  certainly  come.  You've 

no  idea  how  I  suffer  from  freckles." 

THEN  IT  RAINED 

Miss  Plutus — But,  Captain  Hawleigh,  would  you  love  me  when  I  grow  old  and 
uglyt 

The  Captain  (gallantly) — ^Tou  may  grow  older,  my  dear  Miss  Plutus,  but  you 
can  never  grow  uglier. 

And  as  he  went  home  he  wondered  why  she  had  rejected  him. 

A  NATURE  LOVER 

She — Oh,  Charlie,  look  at  that  dear,  sweet  little  bird! 

He — ^Tes;  that's  a  yellowhammer. 

She — Oh,  isn't  it  lovely!  Do  shoot  it  for  my  hat. 

A  HIGH  HAT 

"Beally,  Jane,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bobbeter  to  his  wife  as  they  sat  down  in  the 
theatre,  ''your  hat  is  too  high.  Take  it  off  and  put  it  in  your  lap." 

''Well,  I  like  that  I"  snapped  Mrs.  Bobbeter.  "If  I  put  that  hat  in  my  lap  how 
am  I  going  to  see  over  itt" 
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THE  FEBBUARY  TEXAS  MAGAZINE 

A  HOST  of  good  things  are  on  tap  for  the  February  issue,  and 
they  are,  as  usual,  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  The  commer- 
cial and  historic  phases  of  Texas  life  are  well  represented,  and 
there  is  just  enough  fiction  to  enable  you  to  pass  a  iquiet  hour  or  so 
in  the  realms  of  romance  and  adventure. 

Clarence  C.  Coyle,  whose  work  is  familiar  to  Texas  Magazine 
readers,  contributes  an  article  entitled  ''Texas'  New  Free  Port."  The 
great  Swenson  enterprise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River  is  one  of 
the  biggest  projects  ever  attempted  in  •the  Southwest.  Mr.  Coyle  will 
tell  you  some  intimate  facts  regarding  the  new  port  and  the  men  who 
are  making  it. 

In  **Lost  In  a  Jungle,"  William  D.  Outlaw  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  East  Texas  thickets,  which  are  known  to  hunters  far  and 
wide.  An  adventure  sketch,  full  of  the  open  air.  *  *  The  Cowboy  As  He 
Is,"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  by  Leonard  McKee,  who  is 
an  authority  on  matters  out  New  Mexico  way.  Mr.  McKee  tells  of  the 
true  cowboy  and  incidentally  pictures — both  in  text  and  illustration — 
some  of  the  happenings  at  a  roping  contest. 

**When  Louisiana  Was  The  Border,"  continues  General  J.  H. 
Cosgrove's  reminiscences.  General  Cosgrove  has  the  happy  knack  of 
setting  on  paper  in  a  life-like  manner  the  strange  and  thrilling  adven- 
tures that  have  befallen  him  during  his  active  career.  Another  sketch 
with  more  than  a  littlfe  historical  value  is  **The  Old  French  Consu- 
late, ' '  by  Tabitha  Milner. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated  above,  there  will  be  several  along 
the  lines  of  Texas  development,  as  well  as  a  number  of  short  sketches 
about  prominent  people. 

In  thfe  way  of  fiction  we  will  offer  another  tale  by  William  Harper 
Dean,  **The  Castle  Builder,"  a  story  of  dramatic  intensity,  yet  full  of 
sentiment — one  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Dean  has  done;  *'An  Enforced 
Vacation,"  a  newspaper  tale  with  the  comedy  side  predominating,  by 
Hamilton  Mabie,  and  **  Little  Gk)d,  Long  Horns,  and  Lightfoot,"  by 
J,  S.  Grace,  and  **An  Incidental  Error,"  by  Elliott  Flower. 

Mr.  Tracy's  absorbing  serial,  **The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star," 
reaches  an  exciting  point.  The  many  comments  received  from  readers 
who  are  enjoying  this  novel  of  Texas  history  are  gratifying  both  to 
the  author  and  ourselves.   The  story  has  still  several  months  to  run. 

There  will  be  poems  by  William  Harper  Dean,  Jake  H.  Harrison, 
Judd  Mortimer  Lewis,  John  P.  Sjolander  and  others. 

—Harry  Van  Dbmark. 
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PROGRESSIVE    WICHITA   FALLS 

Some  Interesting  Facts  About  a  Live  North  Texas  Qty 
BY  H.  W.  GASTON 


NO  romance  is  so  thrilling  as  the 
narrative  of  the  world's  unfold- 
ing; none  so  filled  with  rich,  red 
blood,  nor  so  highly  charged  with  the 
electric  thrill  of  human  interest;  none 
so  wondrously  tinted  with  the  pink,  nor 
so  scarlet-hued  with  the  crimson  of  vi- 
tality; none  so  fraught  with  adventure. 

Texas  is  a  land  of  romance.  Turn 
where  you  will,  romance,  in  all  her  mani- 
festations, confronts  you.  She  is  a  god- 
dess ubiquitous,  omnipresent,  omnipo- 
tent. She  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  she  charms  whenever  and  wherever 
she  is  found. 

It  is  doubly  true  that  when  romance 
and  achievement  link  forces,  it  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Achievement  is  the  material  and  romance 
is  the  intangible,  the  two  forming  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles  that  attract  the 
investor. 

Romance  and  achievement  have 
formed  a  silent  but  potential  partner- 
ship in  Wichita  Palls.  Measured  by  the 
yardstick  of  possibility,  Wichita  Falls  is 
**the  biggest  thing  in  Texas."  A  strong 
assertion!  Inde^,  yes!  Yet  the  citi- 
zens of  Wichita  Falls  have  made  so 
many  strong  statements  in  years  gone, 


yet  have  lived  to  see  those  assertions 
justified,  that  nothing  any  longer  seems 
hyperbolic  to  the  true  Wichitan. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  Fate, 
in  the  guise  of  a  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
Railway  construction  gang,  pitched  her 
tent  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wichita 
River.  No  doubt  the  members  of  that 
crew,  tasting  of  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  stream  to  which  their  operations  had 
brought  them,  spat  it  out  and  gave  vent 
to  explosive  anathemas  against  West 
Texas  in  general  and  added  a  few  choice 
epithets  for  that  particular  locality.  No 
doubt,  if  it  occurred  to  them  that  an  ef- 
fort might  some  day  be  made  to  fashion 
a  city  thereabouts,  they  wished  dire 
things  might  happen  to  retard  such  ef- 
forts. 

But  their  maledictions,  if  such  were 
uttered,  did  not  cast  a  spell;  their  im- 
precations were  breathed  in  vain.  On 
the  banks  of  that  same  brackish  stream 
there  has  been  builded  a  city  of  splendid 
realization,  of  roseate  promise,  a  city  of 
churches  and  schools,  of  commercial  in- 
stitutions, of  railroads  and  industries, 
whose  smoke  dims  the  far  horizons,  a 
city  of  distinction  and  destiny,  a  city 
whose    tall    buildings    and    new-world 
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minarets  serve  as  fall  and  spring  guides 
to  the  millions  of  wild  geese,  wheeling 
their  way  northward  or  ^southward,  and 
who  stop  for  a  spell  to  marvel  at  the 
vastness  of  the  greatest  inland  body  of 
water  in  the  Southwest,  Lake  Wichita, 
and  to  wish,  no  doubt,  that  climatic  con- 
ditions might  permit  them  to  spend 
twelve  months  of  every  year  in  this  fa- 
vored section  of  God's  footstool. 

Wichita  Palls  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  with  very  little  to  her 
credit  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other 
Western  cities  of  like  size  and  advan- 
tages. She  was  twenty-one  years  en- 
gaged in  a  Graceo-Boman  struggle  from 
mere  nothingness  to  an  adult  estate,  and 
on  arrival  at  that  estate  she  found  her- 
self a  village  still,  her  population  num- 
bering, all  told,"  probably  twenty-five 
hundred. 

Seasons  would  come  and  seasons  would 
go;  immigrants  would  come  and  immi- 
grants would  go — go  broke  and  then  go 
away.  Merchants  kept  cases  on  their 
debtors  and  creditors  and  endeavored, 
with  varying  results,  to  maintain  their 
financial  equilibrium.  Farmers  plant- 
ed wheat  and  prayed  for  rain.  Some- 
times those  prayers  were  answered;  at 
other  times  they  were  either  unheard  or 
ignored. 

And  then,  one  day  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Kemp  decided  that  he  would  build 
a  I'ailroad.  He  hadn't  qualified  as  a 
railroad  builder.  He  was,  and  for  years 
had  been,  a  wholesale  grocer.  He  called 
in  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kell.  Nor  had 
this  man  qualified  as  a  Yoakum,  or  a 
Hill,  or  a  Harriman.  He  was,  and  for 
years  had  been,  a  miller  and  grain  deal- 
er. These  two  men  got  their  heads  to- 
gether and  talked  tibe  situation  over. 
Possibly  they  secured  a  handbook  on 
railroad  building.  Looking  in  the  hand- 
book they  discovered  that  the  first  step 
was  to  find  a  territory  for  the  road  to 
penetrate.  That  was  simple.  They 
found  a  vast  virgin  stretch  of  country 
to  the  north  so  situated  that  a  railroad, 
entering  same,  would  cut  many  roads 
and  parallel  none. 

Further  reference  to  the  handbook 
told  them  that  a  preliminary  survey  was 
necessary.  Finally  they  reached  the  lo- 
cating survey,  then  the  right-of-way  had 
to  be  provided.  Other  things  of  more  or 
less  importance  had  to  be  looked  after. 


And  finally  the  money  for  building  pur- 
poses had  to  be  secured. 

In  the  meantime,  many  domestic  and 
foreign  smiles  were  being  registered, 
many  a  laugh  was  being  indulged  in. 
What  did  a  wholesale  grocer  and  a  grain 
dealer  know  about  railroads?  It  was 
good  **dope"  for  a  joke  book,  but  mighty 
poor  stuff  on  which  to  base  investments. 

In  this  good  year,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  that  same  railroad,  promoted 
and  projected  by  that  grocer  and  that 
grain  dealer,  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant units  in  the  Katy  system.  It 
has  almost  reached  the  Kansas  line  and 
is  headed  for  Salt  Lake  as  rapidly  as 
capital  and  improved  methods  can  take 
it  there. 

When  that  railroad  had  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  the  entire  citizenship 
awoke.  If  a  grocer  and  a  grain  dealer 
could  build  a  railroad,  certainly  the  com- 
bined interests  of  a  town,  small  though 
that  town  might  be,  could  provide  en- 
terprises more  formidable  than  the  small 
reiaU  concerns  of  which  Wichita  Falls 
had  previously  boasted. 

The  town  took  its  shovels  and  threw 
some  dirt  across  a  creek.  The  result  was 
Lake  Wichita,  covering  more  than  four 
square  miles,  and  containing  normally 
upwards  of  4,000,000,000  gallons  of  wa^ 
ter — enough  to  supply  every  factory  in 
Texas,  and  every  factory  likely  to  lo- 
cate in  Texas  for  twenty-five  years.  On 
the  shores  of  this  lake  the  citizens  buUt 
a  hotel,  a  pavilion,  cottages,  a  baU  park, 
race  track,  fair  grounds  and  other  things 
in  kind.  On  the  surface  of  the  lake  they 
placed  rowboats,  motorboats,  sailboats 
and  launches.  They  gave  the  city  the 
greatest  pleasure  resort  in  North  Texas, 
made  of  her  the  inland  Galveston  of  the 
world. 

Incidentally,  while  she  was  systematiz- 
ing her  factory  campaign,  just  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  and  to  avoid  the  pains 
characteristic  of  rapid  growth,  she  built 
sidewalks  for  her  pedestrians,  provided 
pavement  and  improved  roads  for  her 
vehicles,  provided  herself  .with  fine 
churches  and  schools,  and  then  gave  her- 
self the  finest  street  car  system  to  be 
found  in  the  world  in  a  town  of  equal 
size,  with  a  twelve-minute  schedule  and 
a  standing  reward  for  proof  that  that 
schedule  is  not  maintained.  She  built  a 
magnificent  union  depot,  some  six-story 
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buildings,  city  hall,  Federal  building  and 
a  few  other  minor  structures. 

And  in  the  meantime,  to  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  adage  that  the  Lord  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  a  farmer  was  drill- 
ing for  water  one  day,  in  the  western 
edge  of  the  county — and  struck  oil! 
About  the  same  time  another  farmer,  in 
another  direction,  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  was  drilling  for 
water — and  struck  gas !  What  those  two 
discoveries  did  for  the  town  was  a 
plenty.  Land  that  had  previously  been 
worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  for 
farming  purposes  suddenly  sky-rocketed 
to  unbelievable  values.  The  farmers  be- 
came rich,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
oil  men  began  to  pour  into  the  city  and 
leave  their  money  hereabouts.  Derricks 
began  to  rear  their  shining  timbers 
above  almost  every  section  of  land  in  the 
county,  and,  best  of  all,  two  concerns 
piped  gas  to  the  city  for  both  domestic 
and  industrial  purposes. 

The  time  to  open  the  factory  campaign 
was  verily  at  hand.  The  lightning  rod 
was  erected  and  the  citizens  stood  on 
tip-toe,  waiting  for  the  bolts  to  strike. 

First  came  the  bonus  hunters.  The 
naost  of  them  were  turned  away;  some 
were  admitted  and  later  rejected;  the 
propositions  of  some  were  met  and  later 
they,  themselves,  fell  down.  But  there 
was  another  element — ^the  legitimate 
promoter  and  organizer  of  worthy  en- 
terprises. All  such  found  a  welcome 
that  was  cordial  in  the  extreme.  They 
met  with  co-operation  at  every  turn. 
The  citizens  furnished  them  sites,  took 
their  stock,  assisted  them  in  securing 
rates,  in  selling  their  goods,  and  aide4 
them  in  the  many  other  ways  a  commu- 
nity may  benefit  a  local  industry. 

And  the  while,  the  city  was  filling 
up.  The  hotels  were  packed.  Other  ho- 
tels were  erected  and  they  filled  up.  Li 
other  words,  the  industrial  world  has 
made  a  beaten  path,  to  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  along  this  path  are  traveling 


daily  men  who  will,  sooner  or  later,  en- 
list in  the  industrial  army  that  is  mak- 
ing Wichita  Falls  the  manufacturers' 
Mecca. 

Wichita  Falls,  although  her  campaign 
for  factories  is  scarcely  a  year  old, 
boasts  of  the  largest  automobile  factory 
in  the  Southwest,  the  only  bottle  factory 
in  Texas,  one  of  the  two  Texas  glass  fac- 
tories, a  pottery  factory,  broom  factory, 
two  sheet  iron  factories,  a  planing  mill, 
foundry,  two  candy  factories,  box  fac- 
tory, mattress  factory,*  furniture  fac- 
tory, the  largest  brick  factory  in  tie 
State,  the  largest  flouring  mill  in  the 
Southwest,  two  ice  factories,  cottonseed 
oil  mill  and  many  smaller  concerns,  in 
the  aggregate  employing  not  less  than 
one  thousand  men. 

The  city's  railroad  interests  employ  a 
total  of  six  hundred  men.  The  two  in- 
terests, namely,  the  industries  and  rail- 
roads, thus  represent,  on  a  basis  of  five 
to  one,  fully  8000  people.  This  takes  no 
note  of  merchants  and  their  employes, 
employes  of  the  municipality,  the  coun- 
ty, of  public  utilities,  professional  men, 
and  those  engaged  in  still  other  pursuits. 

Although  the  1910  census  gave  Wichi- 
ta FaUs  only  8200  people,  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  population  at  this 
date  is  12,500 — a  growth  in  three  years 
of  4300,  or  more  than  50  per  cent. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  with 
average  conditions,  the  city  will  reach 
the  25,000  mark  within  the  next  five 
years. 

It  is  an  even  bet  between  what  the 
Lord  and  the  citizenship  are  doing  for 
the  city.  The  old  residents  deserve  the 
major  portion  of  the  credit,  although  the 
new  citizenship  of  Wichita  Falls  is  lend- 
ing its  hands.  As  fast  as  they  arrive 
they  become  imbued  with  the  **  Wichita 
spirit,"  which  is  becoming  as  famous 
in  this  section  as  was  the  '  *  Spartan  cour- 
age" of  old,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  the  Wichita  spirit  is  building, 
whereas  the  Spartan  courage  destroyed. 


THE  NEWLYWEDS 

Waiter  (to  bridegroom) — ^Will  you  have  French  bread,  sirt 
Young  Bride  (to  husband) — Take  ordinary  household,  John, 
must  be  stale  before  it  gets  here. 


French  bread 
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Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


The  McAUen  Business  Men's  Club 
has  raised  $5000  with  which  will  be  built 
a  first-class  creamery.  In  connection 
with  this  there  has  been  a  creamery  asso- 
ciation organized  among  the  farmers, 
and  a  number  of  the  members  have 
agreed  to  put  in  from  six  to  ten  cows. 
Some  expect  t©  engage  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  passed  by 
Congress  carries  an  item  authorizing  a 
survey  of  thirty-five  feet  of  water 
throughout  the  harbor  of  Galveston.  In 
addition  to  the  survey  the  bill  carries  the 
following  appropriations  for  work  in 
this  harbor;  Galveston  inner  channel, 
$100,000 ;  repair  to  jetties  and  mainten- 
ance of  channel  between  jetties,  $75,000 ; 
Texas  Cily  channel,  $100,000 ;  Port  Boli- 
var channel,  $25,000 ;  making  a  total  of 
$300,000. 

There  are  249  counties  in  Texas.  The 
population  of  these  counties  ranges  from 
65  in  Cochran  County  to  135,748  in  Dal- 
las County,  according  to  the  last  Federal 
census  reports.  The  following  terri- 
torial changes  have  been  made  in  the 
counties  of  Texas  since  1900:  Part  of 
Tom  Green  County  was  taken  in  1903  to 
form  Reagan  County;  part  of  Pecos 
County  was  taken  in  1905  to  form  Ter- 
rell County,  and  four  new  counties. 
Brooks,  Willacy,  Jim  Wells  and  Culber- 
son, were  created  by  the  Thirty-Second 
Legislature.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
counties  and  two  combinations  of  coun- 
ties increased  in  population  during  the 
past  decade,  and  of  the  number  of  coun- 
ties that  show  increase ,  twelve  show 
rates  of  increase  of  over  1000  per  cent. 
These  high  percentages  are  for  counties 
which  in  1900  were  practically  uninhabi- 
ted, but  which  since  that  time  have  be- 
come more  or  less  settled.  Tarrant  Coun- 
ty shows  an  increase  of  56,196,  represent- 
ing a  percentage  of  107.3,  and  heads  the 


list    of    counties    that    have    increased 
their  population  during  the  past  decade. 

The  requests  of  the  main  experiment 
station  at  College  Station  for  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  State  Legislature 
in  order  that  the  station  may  grow  in 
keeping  with  the  development  of  the 
State  and  the  demands  made  upon  it  by 
the  farmers  of  Texas,  have  been  formally 
-  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. A  total  of  $20,000  annually  is 
sought  for  the  main  experiment  station, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  as  follows: 
Main  experiment  station,  $5000 ;  division 
of  farm  management,  $5000 ;  division  of 
veterinary  science,  $2500;  division  of 
horticulture,  $2500 ; '  division  of  plant 
pathology,  $2500,  and  division  of  ento- 
mology, $2500.  Estimates  for  the  Texas 
sub-experiment  stations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913-195,  inclusive,  amounts  to 
$82,500.  A  request  for  $7500  is  made  for 
each  of  the  eleven  sub-stations,  including 
the  Nacogdoches  station.  For  the  feed- 
ing and  breeding  station  at  College  Sta- 
tion a  total  of  $22,000  is  requested. 

According  to  the  latest  report  issued 
by  the  secretary'-  of  the  department  of 
agriculture,  the  acreage  planted  to  com 
in  the  Lone  Star  State  in  1912  was  7,- 
300,000  acres,  compared  with  9,240,000 
acres  in  1911,  a  decrease  of  1,940,000 
acres,  or  26  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  decrease  in  acreage,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  1912  crop  was  153,300,- 
000  bushels,  which  exceeded  that  of  1911 
by  83,950,000  bushels.  The  production 
per  acre  in  Texas  increased  from  9.5 
bushels  in  1911  to  21  bushels  in  1912. 
The  Texas  crop  not  only  increased  in 
quantity,  but  also  in  quality,  the  quality 
in  1912  was  78  per  cent  compared  witii 
61  per  cent  in  1911,  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent. 
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The  Hills  of  Long  Ago 

BY  JAMES  BLAIR  HARRIS 

**Over  the  hills  and  far  away/' 
Where  ghosts  of  memory  fondly  stray, 
Lie  scenes  we  fain  wonld  oft'  recall 
To  live  again  within  their  thrall. 
Ah,  where  has  gone  life's  yesterday! 
''Over  the  hills  and  far  away. " 

**Over  the  hills,"  a  sweetheart  stands. 
Yearning  for  departed  hands ; 
Her  lover's  in  life's  bivouac. 
Upon  its  ruthless,  endless  track. 
Yet  she  awaits  him  there,  today, 
**Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

• 

*  *  Over  the  hills ' '  the  sunlight 's  gold 
Reveals  a  cottage,  quaint  and  old, 
A  feeble  couple  there  await 
A  well-known  touch  upon  the  gate. 
God  send  that  son  to  them  today, 
"Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

**Over  the  hills"  are  things  so  dear 

I  glory  that  a  falling  tear 
May  soften  this  hard  heart  of  mine 
And  cause  it  e'en  a  scant  repine. 

But  fancy  told  that  fortune  lay 
**Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

Par  from  those  Gtod-watched  hills  of  day 
I've  wandered,  in  my  heedless  way; 
In  marts  of  commerce  now  I  stand 
And  only  view  that  blessed  land 
As  ghosts  of  memory  fondly  stray 
**Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
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The  Cowboy  A^ 

The  Passing  of  a  Picturesque  Figure  n 
Cowboy  of  Today  is  Nd 


BY  LEOII 

Aulkor  of  ** Irrigation  in  tKo  Pecoo  aad  Umk 

IT  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
eastern  tourist  in  the  West  was 
always  invited  to  see  a  **  broncho- 
busting"  or  a  roping  match.  Indeed,  on 
state  occasions  now,  in  Denver  or  Albu- 
querque or  Roswell,  they  have  a  '*  rid- 
in'."  But  at  each  fair  the  men  in  charge 
must  go  farther  and  farther  afield  to 
find  the  riders  and  the  horses  for  such 
exhibitions.  Gradually  the  irrigated 
belts  are  getting  larger  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pump,  forcing  the  cow- 
puncher  of  old  farther  and  farther  into 
the  hills  or  onto  the  plains,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  railroad.  One  asks  if 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  place  in  this  coun- 
try a  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad. 
Yes ;  for  I  have  been  there. 

Nearly  half  of  the  stories  in  the  maga- 
zines today  are  western — or  purport  to 
be  western.  Three-fourths  of  these 
stories  are  located  in  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona,  usually  in  or  near  El  Paso,  £n- 
gle,  Yuma,  or  in  the  Pecos  Vall^  some- 
where. In  every  description  of  El  Paao 
I  ever  read  I  think  some  reference  was 
made  to  **  cowboys  from  the  Pecos,  with 
the  yellow  or  red  silk  neckcloths." 

To  me  these  were  very  real  until  late- 
ly. Now  I  smile  and  wonder  where  those 
writers  saw  the  cow-punchers  they  de- 
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lie  Life  of  the  Great  Southwest — The 
iie  Gowboy  of  Yesterday 


D  McKEE 
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scribed.  For  I  have  been  from  one  end 
of  the  Pecos  Valley  to  the  other,  all 
over  the  ground  where  the  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty war  was  fought,  over  the  sands  where 
the  Mescalero  Apaches  fled  and  could 
not  be  followed.  I  have  talked  almost 
daily  with  the  man  who  was  present 
when  Pat  Garrett  killed  **  Billy,  the 
Kid,"  and  the  man-  who  stopped  the 
Lincoln  County  war.  He  is  president 
of  a  bank  in  Roswell.  I  have  visited  the 
home  of  John  Chisum,  the  man  who 
caused  the  famous  cattle  war  that  put 
the  Pecos  Valley  in  the  country's  mem- 
ory. And  I  have  seen  few  cowboys  that 
were  up  to  the  specifications  laid  down 

'  in  the  story  books. 

One  I  found,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Port  Stanton,  formerly  a  real 
fighting  fort,  but  now  a  sanitarium  for 
tubercular  sailors.     My  ** sure-enough*' 

•  cow-puncher  was  clad  in  an  elegant  pair 
of  angora  fur  chaparejos,  fitted  with 
boots  the  heels  of  which  were  pointed, 
equipped  with  huge  spurs  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  decorated  witji  a  young  gat- 
ling  gun.  But  alas  for  Romance!  As 
soon  as  he  found  I  was  from  Cleveland 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  his  brother.  It 
seems  he  went  through  school  a  year  or 
so  ahead  of  me  and  was  out  here  for 
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his  health,  thus  shattering  my  dreams. 

I  did  see  some  real  cowboys,  though. 
At  the  Roswell  Products  Exposition,  one 
of  the  main  features  was  a  '*  broncho- 
busting."  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  man  in  charge  and  saw  it  from 
the  inside.  He  told  me  that  he  had  made 
a  trip  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  to  get  riders 
and,  especially,  horses,  for  this  event. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  large  cat- 
tle outfits  left  on  the  Pecos  and  they 
take  no  pride,  as  they  used  to,  in  own- 


The  first  contest  was  a  goat  roping. 
The  goat  having  been  trained  for  this 
purpose  for  three  or  four  weeks,  is  as 
elusive  as  a  greased  pig,  and  more  than 
half  the  ropers  missed  their  throws  en- 
tirely. The  goat  was  turned  loose  with 
a  start  of  about  twenty  yards  on  the 
roper.  He  got  away  fast  and  just  as 
the  roper  made  a  cast  the  goat  ducked 
and  trotted  peacefully  across  the  field 
to  his  pen,  while  the  crowd  laughed  and 
the  roper  swore. 

To  write  about  roping  and  tying  a 


SADDUNG  THE  "BCAUTirUL  DOLL." 


ing  the  **bad  horses."  Even  cattle  rais- 
ing has  descended  to  the  level  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  and  it  is  no  special 
recommendation  as  a  ** puncher"  to  be 
able  to  ride  the  **  high- flyers. "  Only  the 
younger  ranchmen  enter  these  riding 
contests,  and  it  is  interesting,  to  say  the 
least,  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  old- 
timers  on  the  ability  of  the  various  con- 
testants. 

The  field  was  bordered  with  autos  and 
carriages — principally  with  autos,  for  in 
this  land  of  magnificent  distances,  the 
auto  is  king.  The  field  was  a  baseball 
diamond  and  out  by  centerfield  were 
grouped,  perhaps,  fifty  men  on  horse- 
back. Many  wore  the  conventional 
leather  ** chaps,"  which  are  so  romantic 
from  the  front  and  look  positively  im- 
moral from  behind. 


goat,  so  he  can  not  get  up,  in  twenty 
seconds,  is  easy,  but  I  could  not  catch 
one  in  an  hour.  When  one  of  these 
leather-faced,  leather-clad  riders  caught^ 
a  goat,  he  jumped  from  his  horse  before 
it  stopped,  ran  to  the  goat,  upset  him 
with  a  jiurjitsu  twist  and  tied  his  feet 
together  with  a  rope  about  two  feet  long. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands.  Time, 
seventeen  seconds.  But  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty  men  left  in  this  his- 
torical valley  of  cowboys  who  can  do  the 
trick. 

RIDING  WAS  MORE   EXCITING 

The  riding  was  a  little  more  exciting. 
They  brought  on  a  horse  called 
** Whiskey  Pete"  because  of  a  reputed 
fondness  for  **red  liquor."  He  was  a 
little  wiry  sorrgl^.^.||^^y^ie^0^g  things 


-SAVE  HIM  TILL  YOU  GET  ONP 


hum  when  they  tried  to  saddle  him.  The 
crowd  yelled : 

**Aw,  save  it,  save  it!  You're  afraid 
tnh  save  it  till  yuh  get  on !" 

But  they  could  not  save  it,  and  by 
the  time  the  rider  mounted  Pete  was 
pretty  well  pitched  out. 

Then  came  the  **Pam8worth  Grey," 
a  horse  whose  reputation  in  the  Soutii- 
west  is  like  that  of  *  *  Steamboat ' '  in  Wyo- 
ming. A  wrinkled-faced  youngster  with 
a  red  flannel  shirt  rode  the  grey  to  a 
dean  finish.  When  he  was  through  he 
rode  him  back  near  the  grandstand  and 
sat  on  his  **wild  horse,''  quietly  watch- 
ing the  rest  of  the  show.  Later  a  **  main- 
street  cowboy,"  adorned  with  ** chaps" 
and  spurs  for  this  occasion,  asked  to  sit 
on  the  grey  long  enough  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken.  He  got  aboard  safely  and 
was  posing  gracefully. 

**Put  out  your  arms  so  it  will  look 
like  you're  thumming  him;"  suggested 
the  photographer. 

The  man  did  and  the  grey  mistook  his 
intentions  and  began  to  pitch  frightfully. 
The  rider  clung  to  the  saddle  horn  des- 
perately, but  after  pitching  clear  across 
the  diamond  the  grey  finally  deposited 


his  burden  on  the  left  field  foul  line. 
This  was  meat  for  the  crowd  and  was 
the  best  feature  of  the  day. 

EVENTS  HAVE  A  SERIOUS  SIDE 

But  these  exhibitions,  now  getting  so 
scarce,  are  not  all  play  and  laughter. 
Occasionally  there  are  falls  and  then  the 
crowd  sits  hushed  and  breathless  while 
the  cowboys  gather  about  their  fallen 
''pal."  Suddenly  a  horseman  breaks 
from  the  crowd  and  dashes  to  the  grand- 
stand. 

**Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  crowd!  A 
doctor !  A  doctor  wanted !  Dam  it,  some 
of  you  come  on  quick!"  he  shouts,  and 
several  physicians  go  toward  the  crowd 
on  the  field. 

These  things  happened  the  other  day. 
A  rider,  dashing  about  in  a  spirit  of 
fun,  allowed  his  horse  to  step  on  the 
lariat  rope  he  was  playipg  with.  The 
horse  fell,  turning  clear  over  in  the  air 
and  landing  on  the  rider. 

And  while  the  doctors  were  examining 
the  stricken  rider  the  crowd  meditated 
and  conversed  on  the  evils  of  such  exhi- 
bitions and'**philossified"  with  itself. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  game.    A  man 
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THE  "DOLL"  IS  BCAUTirUL  TO  LOOK  AT  BUT- 

risked  his  neck  for  a  little  glory  and 
less  money.  The  crowd  about  the  in- 
jured man  opened  and  a  doctor  walked 
to  the  side  of  the  field  to  an  auto.  It 
belonged  to  the  local  undertaker  and 
a  gasp  went  up  from  the  crowd.  The 
auto  dashed  out  of  the  gate,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  crowd  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  for  it  was  the  ambulance  and 
not  the  dead-wagon  that  took  the  rider 
away.  . 

Then  the  fun  went  on.  That  night  the 
injured  boy  died  from  a  broken  neck, 
and  his  ''pals"  hired  an  auto  and  took 
the  body  back  to  the  little  dry  claim 
shanty  qn  the  Mescalero  plains  in  West 
Texas,  where  an  aged  father  and  mother 
were  trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  on 
the  hot  desert,  by  means  of  **dry  farm- 
ing." Ten  minutes  before  the  body  left 
Roswell,  a  group  of  the  old-time  cattle- 
men, now  genttemen  farmers,  made  up  a 
purse  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
family  and  paid  the  funeral  expenses. 

THE  OLD  WEST  18  ALMOST  GONE 

Yes.  the  old  West  is  almost  gone.  What 
romance  is  there  in  a  field  of  alfalfa 
or  an  apple  orchard  burdened  with 
fruit?  What  dash  and  go  is  there  to  a 
little  cement  building  containing  a  gas 
engine  and  a  pump,  and  with  a  ten-inch 
stream  of  water  spurting  viciously  from 
the  side? 

True  there  is  Romance  immeasure- 
able  in  the  shady  lanes  and  **  spoony 
hollows."  But  when  one  who  comes  here 


looking  for  heroes  of  Owen  Wister  and 
Emerson  Hough  he  will  meet  them,  not 
on  the  open  range,  tanned  by  the  ex- 
posure and  dad  in  the  red  flannel  shirt 
and  '  *  chaps ' '  and  boots ;  no,  he  will  find 
them,  if  at  all,  riding  a  mowing  machine, 
priming  the  orchard,  fixing  up  old  tire 
tubes,  or  perhaps  just  riding  around  in 
the  auto  telling  their  men  what  to  do 
for  the  next  few  days,  as  they  are  going 
to  the  mountains  hunting,  or  over  to 
Dallas.  Five  or  six  hundred-mile  trips 
of  this  kind  are  nothing  to  these  auto- 
mobile cow-punchers. 

They  like  them. 

I  saw  a  paper  published  in  the  days 
when  Emerson  Hough  waa  **  running  the 
paper"  at  White  Oaks.  While  this  was 
not  the  fate  of  Hough's  paper  it  is  true. 
The  place  of  publication  is  given  in  the 
'^ masthead"  as: 

**  Temporary  office,  first  tree  south  of 
Hogan's  saloon." 

Hogan's  is  now  a  haberdashery  store, 
selling  these  fuza^  hats,  and  the  place 
where  the  tree  stood  is  a  very  ornate 
soft  drink  emporium.  And  the  man  who 
published  the  paper  is  in  Europe  on  a 
trip.  He  owns  most  of  the  Main  Street 
property  and  two  autos. 

And  John  Poe,  the  famous  sheriff  of 
Lincoln  County,  is  president  of  a  bank, 
has  a  big  grey  auto  and  chaffeur,  and 
is  too  fat  to  even  get  on  a  horse.  Yea, 
indeed,  the  West  has  changed. 

There  is  no  wild  or  wooly  west  any 
longer. 


A  "BULL.DOGCER**  GIVING  HIS  VICTIM  THE 
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The  Chronicle  of 

Gottlieb^  the 

Gobbler 


BY 
WILUAM  HARPER  DEAN 

Autkor  of  ''Deid  Man's  Tree,**  '*Ska<iow8  of  Desire,**  Eu. 


I. 


THIS  is  the  chronicle  of  how  Gottlieb, 
the  cobbler,  drank  of  life.  The 
people  and  the  postman  of  the 
grimy  back  street  know  some  of  this. 
Qrizzled  Aaron  knows  more  of  it;  he 
now  owns  the  shop  that  once  belonged  to 
Gottlieb.  Uptown  there  is  a  white- 
garbed  matron  who  has  read  the  open- 
ing of  the  final  chapter,  and  there  the 
chronicle  ends. 

Aaron  knows  of  that  fog-soaked  dawn 
in  another  city  when,  as  Gottlieb  tagged 
open  his  shop  door,  he  found  Spring 
upon  the  steps.  For  Aaron  it  was  whom 
Gottlieb  had  called,  beating  loudly  upon 
the  Jew  merchant's  door;  Aaron  it  was 
who  witnessed  the  pulling  back  of  a 
dingy  cover,  another,  another  until  the 
yellow  lamp  rays  showed  the  babe  in  the 
basket.  And  Gottlieb,  reaching  down, 
had  felt  the  warm,  tiny  hand  close 
around  his  finger. 

This  same  Aaron  knows  of  the  cob- 
bler's flight  to  this  city  lest  other  ears 
should  learn  what  chance  had  brought  a 
ray  of  light  and  hope  into  Gottlieb's 
heart. 

When  Gottlieb,  white-haired  and  blue- 
eyed,  had  come  to  the  shop  in  Sully 
Street,  he  had  brought  with  him  a  girl 
baby.  By  day  she  slept  in  her  cradle 
beside  his  work-bench,  through  the  tockt 
iock!  toch!  of  his  hammer.  And  when 
the  day  was  done,  the  cobbler  would 


gather  her  in  his  arms  and  climb  the 
rickety  stairs  to  the  room  above. 

To  those  who  had  looked  into  the 
child's  brown  eyes  and  then  had  turned 
to  Gottlieb,  he  would  say:  **She  iss 
meine  daughter,  und  YkermuUer  iss  dead 
so  der  Uebling  can  be  bom.  She  iss 
meine  daughter!"  And  the  people,  the 
little  eddy  and  swirl  of  the  masses  about 
him,  nodded  their  heads. 

Her  song  in  the  street  where  the  hand 
oi^ans  played  had  drawn  a  motl^ 
crowd.  She  was  gifted,  the  people  told 
Gk)ttlieb;  she  was  bom  with  a  silver 
throat,  he  agreed. 

And  from  this  crowd  Beppo  had  come 
like  a  bird  to  his  mate,  Beppo  the  blaek- 
eyed  and  olive-skinned,  whose  heart  sang 
back  a  little  lay  that  reddened  her 
cheeks  with  primal  blood. 

Gottlieb  saw  this  and  scowled.  Q«tt- 
lieb  took  her  in  his  great  arms  and 
showed  her  his  castles  in  the  Fatherland. 
When  she  was  grown  he  would  take  her 
away  from  the  reek  of  leather  and  the 
streets — ^back  to  the  Fatherland  th^r 
would  go  with  all  his  hoarded  gold,  there 
to  build  his  castle.  For  this  and  this 
alone  she  must  live  even  as  he  lived, 
and  Beppo  must  not  come  between  them ! 

'* Beppo!"  Gottlieb  had  gone  to  meet 
them  coming  home  from  school.  '*  Bep- 
po, you  go  away!" 

But  Gottlieb  had  never  tasted  the 
draught  of  life  such  as  the  little  lovers 
were  drinking.    He  di5  not  understand 
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how  Beppo  could  cling  to  her  and  face 
his  threats  today,  tomorrow — every  day ; 
he  could  not  forgive  her  when  die 
blushed  at  the  mention  of  Beppo 's  name, 
or  wept  when  he  sought  to  make  her 
understand  that  Beppo  could  wreck  his 
castles  in  the  Fatherland. 

And  so,  to  save  his  castles,  he  must 
save  her  for  himself.  He  sent  her  to  a 
convent.  Long  years  she  must  grow  in 
air  that  was  pure,  where  flowers 
bloomed,  where  voices  were  low  and 
sweet.  Then  she  would  retuni  to  him; 
Beppo  would  have  passed  from  her  life ; 
Gottlieb  would  build  his  castle. 


II. 


Thus  it  was  that  the  postman,  deftly 
shunting  his  daily  routine  to  dally  a 
while  in  Gottlieb's  shop,  came  to  bless 
the  sender  of  those  letters  that  warmed 
the  cobbler's  heart  to  turn  the  spigot 
in  the  Munchner  cask. 

**  Pretty  soon,  herr/'  assayed  the  post- 
man ** she'll  be  singin'  for  the  people, 
eh!" 

**Beeble!"  Gottlieb  clapped  down  his 
stein  lid  and  glared.  **Beeble!  For 
what  you  say  beeble,  Schmidt?  You 
t'ink  I  bring  up  meine  daughter  for 
dem?  You  t'ink,  like  one  dunderhead, 
I  gare  what  beeble  make  over  meine 
daughter?  She  is  to  gome  to  me — me  I 
We  will  glose  dis  shop  mid  built  ein 
house  in  der  Vaterlandl    You  t'ink!" 

He  choked  his  excitement  with  great 
gulps  from  his  stein. 

Then  one  day  when  the  postman  de- 
livered his  letter  and  left  hurriedly, 
(Jottlieb  bolted  his  door  and  drew  the 
membrane  of  a  shade.  He  read  and  re- 
read the  letter:  She  was  ready  to  leave 
the  convent;  his  years  of  waiting  were 
past.  Yes,  she  was  coming,  and  there 
would  be  lots  to  tell  him,  yes  lots!  But 
first  he  must  come  to  hear  her  sing ;  the 
people  and  the  critics  waited  for  her. 
"Would  he  come? 

Gottlieb  puffed  at  his  long-stemmed 
pipe;  his  eyes  sparkled.  While  the  wa- 
ter can  purred  and  whined  on  the  stove 
he  dreamed  back  Youth.  Hope  and 
Peace. 

He  dipped  the  pen  into  the  lampblack 
and  wrote. 

No,  he  would  not  come  to  hear  her 
sing;  that  expense  he  would  save.  He 
had   endured  this  long;   another   week 


would  bring  his  recompense — bring  her 
to  sing  to  his  golden  years  in  their  castle 
beyond  the  sea. 

He  finished  her  letter.  Smiling  craft- 
ily he  scrawled  another,  reserving  a  seat 
for  the  night  she  should  sing.  When 
this  was  done  he  packed  a  shiny  black 
valise.    In  it  were  the  building  plans. 

ni. 

It  was  her  night  in  the  great  rotunda. 
Gottlieb's  dawn. of  life.  His  seat  was 
far  up  in  front.  He  was  white  and 
trembling.  He  opened  his  coat  and 
peeped  in.  The  cluster  of  roses  comfort- 
ed him.  He  would  cast  them  to  her  feet. 
She  would  look  out  and  see  him !  He 
would  rise  up  before  all  those  people 
and  take  her  in  his  arms  away,  away  to 
his  castle.  Close  against  *  his  breast 
were  the  building  plans. 

The  house  filled  rapidly,  quietly ;  the 
orchestra  began  its  dreamy  prelude;  the 
lights  went  down,  then  flared  against 
the  curtain  as  it  parted. 

Gtottlieb  held  his  breath.  Her  voice 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  blue  of 
heaven.  His  waiting,  hungry  heart  was 
feeding;  the  song  glittered  in  his  eyes 
and  drove  color  to  his  white  temples. 

'^Gottlieb!" 

Someone  behind  him  had  muttered. 
The  cobbler  turned  in  his  seat.  It  was  a 
bald-headed  man  addressing  his  tiara- 
crowned  consort,  and  at  his  cold  stare 
Gottlieb  flushed,  his  smile  vanished. 

Gottlieb  turned  to  look  at  her,  and 
clutched  his  throat  to  keep  from  crying 
her  name  aloud. 

Could  she  have  grown  so!  And  her 
wonderful  gown  like  those  of  the  women 
about  him !  Had  his  great  fingers  really 
stitched  her  first  little  frocks? 

The  curtain  closed  upon  her.  He  had 
forgotten  the  roses. 

As  through  a  fog  Gottlieb  heard  the 
voice  of  the  bald-headed  man:  ** She's 
made  good,  and  the  people  want  her! 
You  know,  my  dear,  she's  engaged  to 
marry  Castellini,  the  tenor,  next 
month." 

Gottlieb  turned  to  the  man.  **Iss  it — 
iss  it  true!" 

''So  announced  this  evening,"  was 
the  cold  response. 

**What — ^what  Castellini?"  quavered 
Gottlieb. 

** Beppo,"  replied  the  man,  frowning. 
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'  *  Der  beeble !— Beppo ! ' ' 

The  roses  slid  to  the  floor.  (Jottlieb 
clutched  his  stick  and  tottered  for  the 
door.  Bareheaded,  he  stumbled  into  the 
street. 

IV. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gottlieb  sent  for 
Aaron,  who  came  to  the  shop  by  night. 
He  listened  well  to  the  cobbler's  tale. 
Yes,  he  would  buy  the  place  and  the 
business. 

Gottlieb  lighted  him  around  the  shop 
and  upstairs,  holding  the  lamp  while 
Aaron  poked  about.  But  when  their 
shadows  flitted  across  her  little  white 
bed  a  great  sob  shook  the  cobbler.  He 
blew  out  the  light  and  went  down  stairs. 

Dully  he  took  Aaron's  money  and 
signed  the  transfer.  He  wrote  a  check 
for  his  hoarded  gold,  their  building 
fund,  their  castle  fund.  This  he  folded 
with  a  letter  to  her.  The  building  plans 
he  burned  in  the  stove. 

When  Aaron  was  gone  (Jottlieb  took 
up  the  shiny  Uiiak  valise  and  went  out 
into  the  nif^t. 

V. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  the 
matron  uptown  admitted  the  queer  old 
man  who  leaned  heavily  upon  his  stick. 

Gk>ttlieb  dragged  a  chair  close  beside 
the  official  desk.  He  opened  a  worn 
leather  wallet  and  spread  before  her 
checks  and  papers,  the  while  pouring 
forth  the  tale  he  had  kept  sealed  up  in 
his  heart. 

The  matron  understood  and  nodded. 


**That  is  sufficient;  come  with  me," 
she  said. 

Into  the  room  they  went  where  white 
figures  drifted  about  in  the  shaded 
light.  The  matron  paused  beside  a  fluf- 
fy bassinet  of  pink. 

**This  little  fellow  came  in  yester- 
day," she  said,  gently  pulling  back  the 
eider  coverlets.  **Do  you  think  he  would 
do?" 

Gdttlieb  bent  over  the  sleeping  infant. 
He  gazed  as  though  searching  the  little 
face  for  answer  to  something  that  burned 
in  his  eyes. 

**He — he  hass  great  t'ings  in  him,  you 
t'ink?"  he  whispered,  looking  up  into 
the  matron's  eyes. 

The  matron  smiled.  **One  never 
knows.    He  may  be  great  some  day." 

Gottlieb  caught  the  edge  of  the  bassi- 
net with  one  shaking  hand  and  turned 
his  head. 

**I— I'll  t'ink  about  him,"  he  said 
huskily,  as  though  he  bade  her  farewell. 

Something  warm  and  soft  closed 
about  his  great  finger.  Gottlieb  turned 
and  saw  the  little  hand.  With  a  sob  he 
gathered  up  the  fragrant  mass  of  eider 
with  its  cooing  center. 

''AchI"  he  faltered,  holding  the  bun- 
die  close  to  his  heart,  the  hot  tears  in 
his  eyes,  ^^Der  Uebling!" 

**Then  you  wish  to  take  him?" 

Gottlieb  nodded,  smiling  through  his 
tears.    **To  der  Vaterland,"  he  said. 

And  later,  when  a  nurse  brought  a 
new  pink  waif  to  fill  the  rifled  bassinet, 
she  must  needs  take  from  it  the  cob- 
bler's stick. 


TWO  VIEWS 

Mrs.  A. — ^Does  your  husband  believe  in  corporal  punishment  in  the  household  f 
Mrs.  B. — Only  up  tea  certain  point.    He's  always  whipping  the  children,  but 
he  thinks  the  dust  should  be  got  out  of  the  carpet  by  moral  suasion. 


A  QUESTION  OF  ECONOMY 


He — ^We  must  economize.  Suppose,  darling,  that  you  try  your  hand  at  making 
your  own  clothes  t 

She — Oh,  George,  dear,  I  could  never  do  that.   Suppose  I  begin  by  trying  to 

makeyourst  .     r\r\mi> 
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An  Experience  in  an  East 
Texas  Thicket 


BY  WILUAM  D.  OUTLAW 


OUTDOOE  life,  aside  from  being 
within  itself  the  ohiefest  of 
sports,  has  the  advantage  of  af- 
fording a  triple  pleasure — ^that  of  an- 
ticipation, reality  and  recollection.  Men 
find  singolar  delight  in  anticipation  of 
a  '^hike^'  across  the  hills  in  pursuit  of 
fleet  game,  a  plunge  into  the  cane-brake 
for  game  more  fierce  and  cunning,  or 
even  a  day  in  some  alienated  squirrel 
village.  The  pleasure  of  pre-experience 
is  child-like,  fanciful,  and  quite  as  ex- 
uberant as  that  of  reality.  The  pleasure 
of  recollecticm  is  permanent;  and  the 
passing  years  seem  to  augment  it.  Mind- 
pictures,  as  well  as  postemporaneous  ac- 
counts, are  frequently  overdrawn,  at- 
tributable, I  suppose,  to  the  imagination. 
Anticipation  and  reality  are  necessarily 
different;  and  often  one  is  like  the  im- 
mortal Irishman  that  laughed  and  ex- 
ulted beforehand — ^he  is  glad  he  did. 

There  was  nothing  more  enjoyable  for 
me  in  my  childhood  than  to  sit  and  listen 
to  some  old  frosty-headed  gentleman 
relate  his  experiences  with  wild  animals, 
tell  of  his  struggles  for  existence  when 
times  were  rejJly  strenuous  in  Texas. 
Having  been  reared  in  an  isolated  coun- 
try district,  companion  to  bird  and 
beast,  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  '^  in- 
sensible clod,*'  and  having  heard  from 
the  cradle  stories  by  the  forerunners  of 
the  civilization  that  has  advanced  so 
steadily  across  the  plains  of  our  com- 


monwealth, I  find  myself  very  suscep- 
tible to  the  lure  and  the  ''call  of  the 
wild.'' 

Qreat  were  the  pleasures  of  our  squir- 
rel hunt — anticipated  I  The  reality,  too, 
was  fine  in  the  first  stages,  but  climaxed 
with  such  horrors  that  I  can  recall  it 
with  no  degree  of  satisfaction.  Buly 
was  the  teacher  of  a  village  school,  and 
I  a  pupil.  I  had  the  rare  honcM*  of  as- 
sisting him  in  times  of  unusual  accumu- 
lation of  his  pedagogic  duties.  We  had 
a  little  leisure  time,  however,  in  which 
to  plan  for  and  contemplate  the  excur- 
sion of  that  memorable  Saturday.  Buly 
was  possessed  of  the  wildest  of  fancies; 
and  I  had  the  quality  of  suggesting  pic* 
tures  and  feats  that  made  him  absolutdy 
frantic.  Admitting  that  prepondera* 
tion  aggravates  the  natural  desires,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  on  the  morning  set 
for  departure  we  could  not  sleep  to  a 
time  reasonable  for  rising. 

MAKING    READY 

I  left  Buly  to  sack  provision  and  mu- 
nition for  the  day's  hunt;  I  went  to  the 
bam  to  feed  my  horse.  On  returning,  I 
saw  through  the  darkness  a  huddled 
heap  in  the  comer  of  our  rear  poivh ;  he 
was  making  ready. 

''Well,  what  do  you  think t"  he  in- 
quired as  he* arose  from  over  the  well- 
smoked  and  dingy  old  lantern. 

''I  hardly  know,  to  be  honest  with 
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you,"  said  L  **I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
weather  prophet  for  this  East  Texas 
country.  If  I  were  on  the  hills  or  prai- 
ries I  could  tell  more  surely  what  we 
might  expect.'* 

"It's  useless  to  be  governed  by  your 
knowledge  of  other  places  m  making  pre- 
dictions for  this.  This  is  an  ^  E-Pluribtts- 
Unum,'  I  accept  no  sign  but  that  of 
the  Indian;  and  when  you  have  been 
here  as  long  as  I  you  will  be  of  the 
same  mind.  As  it  isn't  'pouring  down 
in  the  middle,'  I'm  game  to  risk  it  any- 
way," 

I  assented  very  readily.  But  I  had 
been  watching  the  clouds  as  I  blundered 
around  in  the  barnyard,  and  was  not 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  day.  The  atmosphere  was 
unusually  quiet  and  depressing;  the 
clouds  were  dark  and  voluminous,  mov- 
ing very  sluggishly  between  me  and  the 
heavy-^ed  moon,  that  was  all  but  sunk- 
en in  the  West.  This  wet,  waning  moon 
shed  a  duU,  red  light  through  the  rift 
in  the  cloud.  The  scattered  pine  trees 
immediately  around  seemed  taller  than 
before;  their  dozing  branches  seemed 
even  to  pierce  the  vapor-laden  voyagers 
of  the  troubled  sky. 

"By  the  dad-swizde!  We'll  go  at  all 
hazards,"  said  Buly  as  he  swung  his 
hunting  bag  over  his  shoulder  and 
picked  up  his  gun.  *  *  Saddle  your  horse, 
and  111  go  by  the  stable  and  get  mine." 

OUT  BEFORE  BREAK  O'  DAY 

No  one  in  the  little  village  had  ven- 
tured out  when  we  passed  through.  One 
or  two  dim  lights  were  noticeable,  and 
perhaps  an  early-riser,  sitting  at  his 
window  sipping  at  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
element  of  people  constituting  the  little 
town  was  of  the  knotty,  brawny  species, 
that  looks  as  if  they  were  moulded  for 
work  in  the  woods.  The  character  of 
the  work  is  such,  the  hours  of  work  so 
long,  and  of  rest  so  few,  that  it  is  not 
a  rare  thing  to  find  them  indulging  in 
stronger  stimulants  than  coffee. 

"Whoa,  fool!"  shouted  Buly  as  I 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  stable  yard. 
He  was  admonishing  his  horse.  I 
averred  he  was  jerking  a  girt,  evidently 
the  flank  girt,  and  the  critter  reared 
his  hind  limb  a  little  too  high  to  suit 
his  fancy.  Buly  was  very  ill  at  easd 
around  horses.  The  only  thing  he  knew 
to  do  in  case  of  emergency  was  to  storm 


out  "Whoa!"  which  usually  makes  mat- 
ters worse. 

He  was  soon  fixed,  however,  and  had 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  astride  until  the  animal 
had  turned  around  about  three  times. 
Buly  was  a  great  believer  in  charms, 
and  that  the  third  time  is  the  charm. 
He  very  seriously  explained,  though, 
that  even  the  third  attempt  at  matri- 
mony was  unavailing. 

OFF    FOR    THE    WILDS 

Well,  we  are  off — down  the  dirt  road 
leading  out  from  a  John  Henry  Kirby 
tram  town,  across  the  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road,  into  a  Bay-gall,  a  la  stable  horses, 
via  the  Swine  Vidley  Terminal,  to  Hunt- 
ingtown. 

Just  a  word  about  the  time  and  the 
place.  The  time  was  ayrup  season ;  and 
ordinarily  sugar  cane  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  us.  Buly  could  dispose 
of  it  faster  than  I.  A  half  joint  of  the 
healthiest  growth  was  fated  as  a  plumb, 
between  his  molars.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  cane  had  no  attraction  for 
us,  and  the  strong  intoxicating  odor  ris- 
ing from  the  millyard  was  practically 
unnoticed.  We  were  passing  through 
the  last  signs  of  civilization,  and,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  it,  civilization  was  im- 
mensely meager  in  those  parts. 

We  were  entering  the  outskirts  of  a 
dense  thicket  lying  between  the  NecheR 
and  Sabine  rivers,  running  parallel  with 
the  Neches  in  some  places  and  emptying 
into  the  Sabine.  It  is  called  the  Big 
Thicket,  and  well  it  may  be.  It  has  a 
length  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  and  gets 
wider  and  denser  as  it  nears  the  Sabine. 
There  is  a  place  on  the  lower  end  called 
Bear's  Net,  in  which  man  is  all  but  help- 
less. The  old  pioneers  of  that  section, 
veterans  of  its  hardy  civilization,  can 
relate  experiences  in  that  jungle  that 
rival  in  wild  daring  and  savagery  the 
stories  of  Crockett  and  Boone. 

We  hurried  on,  guided  through  the 
lingering  darkness  by  a  long  string  of 
**pew"  fence  (a  fence  constructed  with 
twelye-foot  pine  boards  or  slabs,  very 
extant  in  that  section  of  Texas).  Soon 
we  plunged  into  the  **  forest  primeval,  "^ 
with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  advan- 
tageous instinct  of  the  horse.  It  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  light  to  detect  the  blaz- 
ihgs  on  the  gum  trees — in  fact,  they 
were  of  little  use  as  guides  to  any  except. 
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those  who  made  them  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  thicket  to  hunt  out  their 
hogs.  The  wild,  invigorating  breath  of 
the  forest  made  us  almost  cUstract.  If 
our  nags  were  relating  the  experiences 
of  the  trip. they  would  likely  say  that 
the  rate  of  speed  was  suddenly  increased 
with  vivacious  kicking. 

A  STOPPING  PLACE  AT  DAYLIGHT 

Daylight  found  us  at  a  stopping  place, 
our  horses  tied  very  securely  by  the 
trail,  our  provisions  hanging  on  a  limb, 
and  us,  our  guns  in  hand,  marking  our 
courses,  which,  I  say  with  regret,  were 
divergent.  **Ah,  hateful  error!" 
Whence  came  the  idea  that  we  must  dis- 
turb the  little  foresters  in  different  lo- 
calities ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but 
am  persuaded  we  could  have  done  noth- 
ing more  disastrous  in  its  results  if  we 
had  stood  there  and  parleyed  all  day. 

We  sex>arated,  nothwithstanding,  and 
the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  sepa- 
ration is  that  we  were  eager,  each  to 
beat  the  other,  to  cut  the  first  squirrel 
from  the  lofty  limbs  of  the  black  gums. 
The  exceeding  quietness  of  the  deep 
wood  filled  us  with  awe  and  fear.  The 
cracking  of  a  ^tick  or  the  rustling  of  a 
vine  disturbed  the  hitherto  undisturbed 
morning  nap  of  the  thousands  of  birds, 
flying  squirrels  and  other  small  crea- 
tures, and  a  general  warning  of  chirping 
and  cheaping  was  begun.  On  we  went, 
chasing  every  little  sound  that  **went 
like  a  squirrel,"  creeping  in  happy  sus- 
pense as  we  drew  near  it. 

The  clicking  of  my  ten-gauge  seemed 
unnecessarily  loud,  and  I  feared  it  woxdd 
cause  me  to  lose  a  **bum."  'Way,  'way 
up  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  leaves,  and 
a  little  gray  squirrel  was  going  through 
the  tree  tops  as  if  running  on  ether. 
Just  as  I  raised  my  gun  to  fire  I  heard 
the  report  of  Buly's.  I  called  out,  **I 
got  mine,"  before  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  sufficiently  to  see  him  dropping 
from  limb  to  limb,  toward  the  earth. 

I  am  sure  I  was  first  to  encircle  a  lit- 
tle warm  body  with  my  fingers  and  run 
them  through  its  fur.  As  before  our 
purpose  had  been  to  get  the  first  squir- 
rel, it  was  to  get  more  now.  Hurriedly 
on  I  went,  never  considering  where. 
Soon,  however,  I  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
roaring  of  the  guns.  By  this  time  the 
sloughs  were  alive  with  huntsmen,  and 


more  alive  with  the  habiters  of  tiie  tree 
tops. 

UNDER   LOWERING  CLOUDS 

On  considering,  I  decided  I  was  quite 
a  distance  from  the  starting  point.  I 
looked  up  through  the  thin  red  foliage 
to  the  s^  above.  The  clouds  had  not 
blown  away  as  I  had  fearfully  hoped 
they  would;  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
suddenly  rushed  together,  making  a  dis- 
mal haze.  Darkness  settled  over  and 
among  the  listening  trees.  Fowls  of  the 
air  and  animals  of  various  species  were 
rustling  hither  and  thither  hunting 
storm  houses.  What  a  day  to  choose 
for  an  excursion  in  such  a  place ! 

*'Well,"  said  I  coolly,  with  depressed 
uneasiness,  '^this  way  is  right,  and  I 
will  make  my  way  back  to  Buly." 

The  philosophy  that  says  it  is  easier 
for  a  man  to  go  wrong  than  right  is  cer- 
tainly true  when  he  is  in  an  unfamiliar 
jungle.  Instinctively  I  hurried  through 
the  trees  with  a  quick  and  lengthy  pace 
until,  to  my  amazement  and  bewilder- 
ment, I  came  to  Slade's  logging  camp, 
just  off  the  Frisco  Railroad  between  Or- 
ange and  Newton.  Had  I  known  what 
was  before  me,  I  could  have  gone  to  the 
railroad  and  made  my  way  back  to  the 
village,  but  I  did  not  know,  neither  did 
I  concede  that  I  was  lost.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Iqg-scaler  where  I  wanted 
to  go  and  get  my  direction  from  him,  but 
either  he  did  not  understand  or  did  not 
know  where  I  wanted  to  go,  for  I  fol- 
lowed his  direction  hopefully,  and  it 
only  led  to  worse. 

After  a  wearisome  march  down  an  un- 
frequented path,  in  which  I  passed  an 
old  tumble-down  hog  corral,  I  came  upon 
a  slough  some  hundred  feet  Mdde.  Sure 
that  the  path  continued  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  waded  it,  but  of  path  I  found 
none. 

I  would  it  were  given  to  mortals  to 
know  the  result  of  a  step  before  taking 
it !  If  I  had  known  that  that  path  was 
but  a  terminal  branch  of  a  private  ^5rs- 
tem  of  hog  trails  and  ended  at  the 
slough,  I  could  have  recrossed  it,  re- 
traced my  steps,  and  returned  to  the 
camp.    But.     .  that  everlasting 

**but!"  Diverging,  there  are  many 
places  in  the  downward  course  of  a  man 
at  which  he  might  stop,  face  about,  and 
return  to  his  normal  self  but  for  his 
unwarranted   self-confidence,, 
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sistable  lure  of  something,  and  his  am- 
bition to  possess  it. 

THROUGH  A  DISMAL  SWAMP 

I  struck  boldly  out  through  the  dis- 
mally bedraggled  swamp,  and  surely  at 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  I  imagined, 
for  soon  I  could  hear  no  gunshots.  I 
atopped  to  listen  and  consider.  The 
huntsmen  had  all  retired  from  the 
swamp ;  no  souiid  reached  my  ear  except 
that  of  the  large  drops  of  water  shook 
from  the  shivering  limbs  upon  the  newly- 
fallen  leaves.  The  rain  was  dripping 
steadily  down.  Everything  was  in  a  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  especially  was  this 
true  of  my  heart.  In  obedience  to  a 
quick  and  inexplicable  impulse,  I  shot 
my  gun,  and 

Oh,  It  made  a  dreadful  sound! 
The  twigs  fell  down   around. 

But  alas!  no  answer  came. 

** Where  am  If  I  inquired  of  myself. 
**  Surely  I  have  not  gone  out  of  hearing 
in  this  short  time!*'  * 

Again  I  shot  my  gun,  but  still  no  an- 
swer came.  What  an  indescribable  chill 
of  fear  and  helplessness  creeps  over  a 
man  if  he  even  intimates  to  himself  that 
he  is  lost!  The  intimation  was  unmis- 
takable, but  I  wQuld  not  make  the  con- 
cession. I  displayed  great  self-confi- 
dence and  self-reliance  there  in  that  lone- 
ly wood,  but  there  were  none  to  admire ; 
I  was  alienated  from  all  human  society. 
Hogs,  were  there  in  abundance,  and  after 
I  had  been  circling  for  some  time  and 
had  seen  the  same  one  grazing  on  a  knoll 
about  three  times,  I  presented  him  my 
very  best  compliments — a  load  o'  lead. 

Such  were  my  experiences  until  I 
could  tell  from  the  spirit  of  the  woods 
that  the  day  was  far  spent.  It  was  **the 
morning  and  evening  of  the  first  day/' 
How  short  was  the  afternoon,  and  how 
irretrievably  it  had  slipped  away!  I 
was  impressed  as  never  before  with  the 
fact  that  life,  after  it  passes  its  merid- 
ian, spins  out  like  a  boy's  top;  that  the 
(Jod-driven  sun  on  his  tireless  march 
through  the  heavens,  reckons  not  of  our 
circumstances  or  environment,  but 
passes  below  our  petty  horizon  and  sets 
alike  on  ttie  prepared  and  the  unpre- 
pared.   Night  was  surely  upon  me. 


What  was  I  to  do?  Should  I  go  on 
and  try  to  find  my  way  out  through  the 
darkness?  I  knew  such  a  thought  was 
madness.  The  only  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  spend  a  night  with  the  wild  hogs 
and  bears  of  that  dismal,  man-forsaken 
place.  What  legions  of  thoughts 
thronged  the  corridors  of  my  mind ;  and 
what  visions! 

To  the  mind  that  is  brought  to  con- 
template the  end,  the  thought  of  the 
things  that  used  to  be  is  more  distress- 
ing than  its  predicament.  I  thought  of 
my  friends  and  their  luxuries,  and 
longed  with  all  my  life  to  see  some  living 
soul,  shake  a  friendly  hand,  look  into  a 
sympathetic  eye,  and  ask  his  co-opera- 
tion. A  gist  of  the  little  poem,  **  Mend- 
ing the  Evening  Fire,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part,  was  rehearsed  over  and 
over  again: 

How  vividly  I  remember 

The  fires  that  father  built. 
For  the  nights  of  bleak  December 

VHiile  mother  pieced  a  quilt. 
True  they  were  bleak,  but  never  sad; 

We  filled  them  with  delight. 
Might  say  a.  nice  Tule  log  we  had 

Eiach  rough,  raw,  wintry  night. 

After  standing  I  know  not  how  long 
in  awful  silence,  I  set  my  gun  down  by 
a  giant  black  gum  leaning  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  which  the  storm  was 
coming,  and  began  to  search  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  make  a  fire.  That 
was  another  ot  those  vain  attempts. 
Everything  in  there  was  soaked,  even 
the  matches  and  cheroots. 

IN   DANGER  OF   FREEZING 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
consented  to  stay  in  that  awful  clime — 
cold,  dreary  and  drenched,  habitat  of 
many  things  uncouth  and  undesirable. 
There  was  great  danger  of  my  freezing 
to  death,  and  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  but  I  seated  myself  under  the 
friendly  old  tree  and  thought.  Had  I 
acted  unkindly  toward  anyone?  Had  I 
done  something  mean  and  wrong?  What 
did  it  all  mean?  I  imagined  that  the 
ferocious  attacks  of  mosquitoes  were  all 
to  avenge  something,  I  knew  not  what. 

In  a  voice  that  hinted  of  despair  I 
called  out,  '*0h,  Buly,"  as  loudly  as  a 
desperate  soul  could. 

**Now  I've  fixed  it!"  I  said,  reproach- 
fully.   ** Something  will  get  me  now." 
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Indeed^  I  had  warned  the  inhabitants 
of  that  vicinity  of  my  having  taken  lodg- 
ing with  them.  Why  not?  If  I  must 
stay  with  them,  why  not  notify  them, 
and  not  be  an  imposter?  I  palled  the 
old  ten-gauge  from  around  the  tree  and 
*'let  'er  go." 

'* Perhaps  they  will  hear  and  come," 
I  thought,  and  again  I  shot,  but  in  vain. 

EXERTION  AND  EXHAUSTION 

That  person  is  in  a  pitiable  plight 
who  reaches  the  stage  where  he  must  be 
his  own  encouragement — ^so  alone  in  his 
little  world  and  his  aspirations  that  he 
has  not  the  inspiration  of  sympathy. 
The  thing  that  encouraged  me  was  the 
thought  that  I  was  going  right  always. 
Though  I  circled  and  rambled,  and 
passed  through  some  awfully  bad  places, 
I  felt  that  directly  I  would  strike  the 
open  woods  and  go  as  a  bee  to  the  hive. 
Though  I  had  exerted,  almost  exhaust- 
ed, all  the  strength  I  could  command, 
walking  hurriedly  every  moment  of  the 
afternoon,  and  though  night  had  caught 
me  in  a  worse  jungle  than  any  I  had 
seen  before,  still  I  thought  I  was  going 
out — thought  that  on  the  morrow  I 
would  go  out  in  a  short  while.  It  was 
this  that  kept  me  from  despairing. 

As  the  first  watch  of  the  nighl;  wore 
on  and  I  became  reconciled  to  my  sur- 
roundings, I  turned  my  ear,  I  thought, 
in  the  direction  of  the  tram  town,  listen- 
ing with  an  my  faculties  for  the  whistle 
of  a  home-coming  dinkey.  In  reality  I 
heard  none.  .So  great  was  the  down- 
pour of  rain  that  sound  could  travel  but 
a  short  distance  through  it.  In  my  mind 
I  could  hear  them  in  regular  succession 
as  I  had  heard  them  time  and  again, 
bringing  the  men  home  just  such  nights 
as  that  was,  only  not  so  bad.  On  failing 
to  hear  them,  I  felt  more  keenly  my 
loneliness  and  alienation. 

So  great  was  the  relaxation  from  the 
afternoon's  exertion  that  when  sleep  be- 
gan to  creep  upon  me  I  could  not  resist 
it.  So  fierce  was  the  attack  of  mosqui- 
toes, which  were  legion,  that  I  hung  a 
handkerchief  in  front  and  one  behind 
my  head,  put  on  my  hat  to  hold  them, 
and  succumbed  to  the  all-powerful  call 
of  sleep.  How  long  I  slept  is  not  mate- 
rial. I  had  no  chronometer — it  would 
have  been  of  little  service,  anyway.  I 
could  have  used  a  hydrometer  very  han- 


dily, to  satisfy  my  curiosity  to  know 
'  how  much  water  was  falling. 

I  dreamed  that  0.  B.  Wigley  (Buly) 
and  my  junior  brother  concluded  that  I 
must  be  suffering  from  cold  down  there 
in  that  drenched  condition,  and  had 
brought  a  heater  and  some  pine  to  the 
place  and  had  built  me  a  fire!  Of  all 
the  nonsensical  dreaming,  well,  that  was 
the  most  absurd.  Why  diid  I  not  dream 
that  I  had  found  my  way  out,  and  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  my  mother, 
brothers,  sisters  and  friends?  Thai 
would  have  been  too  far  from  the  real- 
ity, I  suppose. 

DREAMS  AND  STERN  REALITY 

I  dreamed ;  and  there  I  was :  Extend- 
ing my  hands  and  feet  alternately  to- 
ward the  booming  heater.  There  was  no 
pipe  on  the  arrangement ;  and  I  could  see 
the  tongues  of  flame  shooting  up  fnym 
the  opening ;  the  smoke  boiling  and  curl- 
ing through  the  half-scattered  darkness ; 
and  the  wet  trees  glistening  in  the  flick- 
ering light.  I  was  huddling  cozy  and 
*warm  against  the  aged  black  gum,  happy 
beyond  expression.  CuUin  and  Buly 
were  standing  heroically  around,  asking 
questions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Suddenly  I  awoke,  and  what  was  my 
disappointment  to  find  that  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  darkness!  No  fire,  no 
friend,  no  brother — nothing  but  dark- 
ness, mosquitoes  and  hogs! 

The  fury  of  the  storm  was  increasing. 
The  water  was  rising  rapidly  in  the 
sloughs.  Every  living  thing  must  have 
forsaken  them  and  taken  to  the  higher 
places.  There  was.  a  restless  whining 
and  squealing  everywhere.  I  was  so 
cold  as  to  be  almost  stiff.  What  a  bless- 
ing that  the  bliss  of  the  dream  was  suf- 
ficiently exquisite  to  awak^i  me.  The 
wind  was  howling  dismally  through  the 
tree  tops.  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  tall 
trees  swaying  as  they  groaned  in  their 
misery.  I  could  hear  the  water  trick- 
ling down  the  trunk  of  the  great  tree 
that  sheltered  me.  The  water  ran  on  me 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do;  and  it  was 
fearfully  cold.  Exercise  was  necessary 
to  stimulate  circulation,  so  I  arose, 
placed  my  hands  on  the  tree  to  keep 
from  losing  it,  and  danced  around  it  be- 
yond the  fancy  of  a  Cherokee  Indian. 

Hogs  were  stacked  in  heaps  'round 
about  for  their  mutual  benefit,^  And>  of 
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all  the  distressing  sounds  I  ever  heard, 
they  climaxed  them  all.  "When  the 
squealing  was  unusually  sudden  and 
loud,  I  liaid  to  myself,  **A  bear's  got 
that'n,  sure,"  and  reached  around  Sie 
tree  for  my  gun,  which  was  heavily 
<!ha]^d  with  buckshot.  Once  or  twice 
I  fired  at  the  noise,  and  jumped  up  in 
impatience.  Had  the  anxiety  been  much 
more  acute  I  might  have  lunged  madly 
off  into  the  stygian  darkness. 

''I  can  not  spend  the  night  thus,"  I 
reasoned  with  myself;  **in  spite  of  the 
peril  around  me  and  the  danger  incurred 
by  my  falling  asleep,  I  must  sit  down 
and  save  my  energy  for  tomorrow's 
tramp."    And  so  I  did  sit  down. 

SENTINELS    OF    THE    LONELY    WOODS 

Again  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  aroused 
this  time  by  the  unholy  screech  of  an 
owl  in  the  tree  above  me. 

* 'My  God!"  I  murmured  low.  ''The 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand." 

My  blood  began  to  tingle  in  my  veins, 
my  nerves  to  prick,  the  skin  of  my  head 
to  contract,  and  my  hair  to  rise.  My 
first  sensation  was  that  at  the  next  mo- 
ment a  panther  would  sink  his  teeth  into 
my  throat  and  suck  my  life's  blood.  But 
I  had  heard  those  old  brethren  of  the 
feathery  clan  before,  and  when  I  was 
well  awake  I  knew  what  it  was.  Imme- 
diately I  heard  the  lonesome  "Whoo, 
whoo!  Whoo,  whoo!"  of  one  of  his  fel- 
lows, so  distant  in  the  dismal  swamp  as 
to  be  almost  inaudible. 

**  Unmerciful  sentinels  of  the  lonely 
woods!"  I  thought  in  a  muffled  voice. 
''"What  loyalty  you  display  in  keeping 
vigil  on  such  a  night  as  this!  What 
cruelty  characterizes  your  voices!  And 
— you  are  my  companions!" 

I  could  hear  the  rumble  of  distant 
thunder.  Zeus  was  casting  thunder- 
bolts in  the  path  of  the  approaching 
storm — ^a  storm  within  a  storm,  it  was, 
and  it  was  this  that  they  were  herald- 
ing. Well,  they  might  tell  of  tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  thing  so  terrible!  On  it 
came,  and  hurriedly.  The  wind  was 
swaying  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  howl- 
ing like  a  Texas  blue  norther.  I  fancy 
there  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
tone  of  my  eyes  and  those  of  the  owls. 
The  tread  of  that  wild  storm  was  as  that 
of  a  mighty  army.  For  hours,  which 
were  ages  to  me,  ''the  gates  of  heaven 
were  open  and  the  floods  descended." 


How  I  wished  that  the  water  might  raise 
me  up,  bear  me  away,  and  let  me  down 
amongst  rational  beings!  It  seemed 
that  the  elements  were  conspiring  against 
me,  determined  to  kill  in  me  the  last 
vestige  of  hope. 

Oh,  ye  gods,  how  long  will  this  endure? 
This  night,  will  it  ever  wear  away? 

When  the  storm  had  trampled  over 
and  I  could  hear  its  raging  far  to  the 
southward,  the  same  owls  that  told  of  its 
coming  told  of  its  passing.  The  one  in 
the  tree  above  me  clamored  much  of  the 
disaster,  and  when  I  concluded  that  I 
needed  his  services  no  longer  and  wanted 
to  be  rid  of  him,  rather  than  embarrass 
him  after  such  faithful  service  by  ask- 
ing him  to  retire,  I  poked  the  muzzle  of 
my  gun  upward  and  fired.  Surely  with 
ordinary  ethereal  conditions  it  could 
have  been  heard  for  a  twenty-five-mile 
radius.  The  very  air  seemed  to  shudder 
and  tremble,  and  the  saturated  twigs 
fell  in  a  shower,  thug,  thugl  But  the 
mob  of  men  in 'the  woods  searching  for 
me  said  they  heard  no  shot.  It  stirred 
the  very  depths  of  my  heart's  gratitude 
to  hear  how  the  men  had  braved  the 
tempest  to  search  for  me.  Although  one 
man  was  carried  to  a  little  log  cabin  in 
an  unconscious  state,  and  numbers  of 
them  became  exhausted  and  had  to  give 
it  up  before  the  night  was  near  spent, 
there  wasn't  a  moment  but  that  some 
were  riding  and  exerting  every  conceiv- 
able means  to  rescue  me. 

AS  THE  NIGHT  WORE  ON 

The  night  wore  on  with  one  continual 
calamity,  and  it  was  mine  to  see  the 
dawning  of  a  Sabbath  Day  in  the  dismal 
swamp.  Cold  and  gray  it  was  indeed. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  a  day  long  af- 
ter dawn ;  everything  drooped  under  its 
burden  of  water ;  some  of  the  tree-trunks 
were  broken  and  twisted-split;  the  rain 
still  fell,  and  "nothing  stirred." 

Though  the  day  was  dismal  and  dark, 
it  brought  hope.  I  realized  how  barely 
and  miraculously  I  had  escaped  death, 
and  was  glad  that  I  still  lived  and  had 
another  chance.  I  realized  more  perfect- 
ly than  ever  before  that  prayer  is  but 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  heart,  and  sure- 
ly my  deepest  thought  was  a  prayer  for 
deliverance — ^not  miraculous  deliver- 
ance, but  for  courage  and  fortitude  to 
work  out  my  own  sJ^^^tioj^^^^oOglC 
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I  traveled  with  the  dawning.  Walk- 
ing stiffly  out  a  few  paces  from  that 
shield  of  a  perilous  night,  I  found  that 
I  had  been  more  fortunate  after  all  than 
one  of  my  companions.  There,  stretched 
upon  a  knoll,  was  the  lifeless  form  of  a 
monster  swine,  drenched  and  slick  from 
the  showers  of  the  night.  But  for  my 
ever-present  coolness  and  self-confidence 
I  might  have  wished  to  be  like  him. 

**  Perhaps  I  killed  him  when  I  shot 
that  bear,"  I  said,  rather  reminiscently, 
and  after  looking  at  the  hog  and  the 
tree,  the  tree  and  the  hog,  alternately, 
for  a  moment,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  ad- 
venturous spot  with  a  confused  reluct- 
ance. 

And,  where  was  I  going? 

I  am  sure  I  had  no  bearings  except 
that  I  thought  I  was  going  bome.  I 
was  just  striking  out  boldly  across  a 
world  of  water.  I  could  not  follow  or 
be  directed  by  a  slough,  for  everywhere 
was  slough.  "When  I  came  to  a  clump 
of  cypress  bushes,  traveling  was  almost 
an  impossibility. 

There  I  encountered  the  **  hidden 
peril"  concrete  in  the  form  of  cypress- 
knees.  It  seemed  to  me  they  were  as 
numerous  as  the  little  ** bobbers"  a  sum- 
mer shower  makes  on  surface  water,  that 
I  liked  so  much  to  watch  when  a  small 
child!  They  were  just  low  enough  not 
to  come  above  the  water;  and  splashing 
along  through  the  water,  stepping  on  the 
points  of  them,  stumbling,  falling  and 
ramming  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  into  fhe 
mud  was  very  disagreeable  traveling, 
and  not  very  much  for  speed.  As  the 
moments  passed  the  places  to  which  I 
came  were  worse  and  worse.  I  could 
tell  that  I  was  going  further  and  further 
from  home,  and  became  annoyed  at  my- 
self for  not  being  able  to  go  out  of  the 
place. 

THOUGHTS  OF  LOVED  ONES 

It  was  Sunday  and  I  was  a  regular 
attendant  upon  church  services.  Be- 
sides that  I  had  an  engagement  with 
Sadie !  I  well  knew  that  there  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  family,  but  I  wondered 
what  were  the  thoughts  of  that  one  out- 
side the  family. 

Straiil^e,  isn't  it,  that  I  should  think 
of  one  merely  **on  the  string"  in  such 
a  strategic  timet  Not  at  s3l!  I  was 
always  so  devoted  and  whole-souled  that 


there  was  never  a  time  too  strenuous  for 
me  to  think  of  one  I  loved. 

Those  were  blustery  days.  There  was 
not  a  break  in  the  clouds  from  early  Sat- 
urday morning  until  noon  Sunday. 
Then  the  breaks  were  very  misleading. 
A  place  would  brighten  up  so  that  I 
thought  the  sun  was  there,  and  I  would 
take  bearings  accordingly.  Eventually 
that  place  would  grow  dim  and  another 
place  would  brighten  up,  but  the  sun  was 
not  permitted  to  look  upon  the  earth. 

I  gained  one  thing,  however,  that 
gave  new  hope  and  strength — ^the  open 
woods — and  it  was  as  a  first  heaven  to 
me.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  open 
before  I  came  to  a  hickory  grove;  and 
I  think  all  the  squirrels  in  the  sloughs 
had  gone  on  an  excursion  to  the  grove, 
primarily  to  get  out  of  the  water,  though 
some  less  pious  might  have  gone  on  a 
Sunday  nutting.  Anyway,  they  were 
there  in  abundance,  picnicking  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees : 

I  ran,  I  saw,  I  shot. 

And  clear  forgot 

If  I  were  lost,  at  home,  or  what 

The  biggest  pot-kill  of  the  whole  trip 
took  place  right  there.  I  forgot,  and  I 
think  it  was  well  that  I  did,  for  my  mind 
had  been  turned  for  a  moment  from  the 
blighting  distress  of  about  twenty-four 
hours'  duration,  and  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement cleared  up  my  distracted  brain. 

Now  I  felt  as  though  I  were  just  re- 
turning from  a  morning  kill,  and  he  who 
has  gone  out  in  a  cove  and  brought  in 
a  good  bag  before  breakfast  can  appre- 
ciate the  agility  that  was  mine.  Ill 
events  come  in  a  train,  and  so  do  good 
ones.  Now  that  I  had  gained  the  open 
woods,  had  gained  physical  and  mental 
recuperation  from  the  brief  excitement, 
the  sun  dared  to  peep  through  the  punc- 
tured cloud.  The  sight  of  it  filled  me 
with  an  appreciable  new  life.  I  had  not 
seen  it  for  long,  and  when  I  last  saw  it 
I  was  not  in  a  predicament  to  appreciate 
it  more  than  is  ordinary.  Now  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  anything  more  glorious. 

TO    THE    SOUTH    OR    EAST? 

It  was  mid-autunm  and  the  sun  drift- 
ed so  far  south  at  noon  that  I  took  south 
for  east.  But  I  was  going  out  now  lor 
sure;  I  felt  it  all  over,  and  was  tired 
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not  m  bit  Soon  I  found  I  was  trudging 
the  length  of  a  peninsula.  I  walked 
down  to  the  edge  and  stood  gazing  oat 
across  the  glistening  waters.  All  around 
was  marsh  and  deep  water. 

"Mother  and  Sadie  and  oodles  of 
joy!"  I  said  hilariously,  and  the  abun- 
dant waters  silvered  the  tone  of  my 
voice,  and  then — I  smelt  coffee!  As  a 
buck  would  stand  on  the  mountain  or  a 
mooee  on  the  bayshore  scenting  the 
hounds,  I  stood  sniffing.  I  had 
tasted  a  bite  of  nothing  sinee  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before,  and  fasting  al- 
ways did  aggravate  my  appetite^ 

Folks,  I  was  hungry;  and  that  coffee 
did  smell  loud.  I  was  not  long  in  cours- 
ing it.  What  should  I  spy  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  marsh  but  a  cluster 
of  large  china  trees,  and  just  beyond 
that  a  cottage  T  But  I  was  not  there 
yet.  Between  me  and  the  house  was  a 
half  mile  of  water,  and  I  was  not  aware 
how  deep.    But  I  plunged  into  it. 

That  home  stretch  was  a  ribbon-win- 
ner. I  ploughed  through  water  from 
knee  to  waist  deep,  and  thought  at  times 
I  might  have  to  swim.  The  dwellers  in 
that  little  cottage  had  a  lake  view  that 
day.  The  children  were  playing  on  a 
raft  of  logs  in  fnmt  of  the  house.  They 
eyed  me  suspiciously.  The  rude  sports 
of  their  secluded  life  were  rarely  inter- 
rupted by  a  visitor. 

SHELTER  AND  FOOD 

The  man  of  the  house,  who  came  drag- 
ging out,  smoking  a  cob  pipe,  seemed  so 
dense  and  impassive  that  I  wanted  to 
lay  hold  of  him,  shake  him  up,  and  tell 
him  pointedly  that  I  was  lost  and  needed 
aasistance.  It  did  not  take  him  very 
long  to  grasp  the  idea,  however,  and 
then  he  was  very  hospitable  and  anxious 
to  do  what  he  could  for  me. 

The  little  house  was  very  rudely  fur- 
nished, but  the  fire  he  had  in  the  grate 
was  as  elegant  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  a 
mansion.  I  proceeded  to  remove  'my 
shoes  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment, and  began  to  dry  out  and  thaw 
up.  A  plain  but  very  palatable  meal 
was  prepared,  and  I  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  good  woman  to  put  it  on  the  table. 
I  think  I  never  relished  anything  quite 
so  much.  .Really,  it  was  worth  the  round 
I  had  taken  to  know  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing when  real  hungry.  Table  manners! 
Well,  I    guess    not     Seemingly  I  had 


never  heard  of  them.  I  **et  purty 
hearty"  and  drank  several  cups  of  hot 
coffee,  so  strong  as  to  be  intoxicating. 

The  Frisco  train  was  to  pass  within 
two  miles  of  the  house  at  4 :10.  I  spent 
as  much  time  as  possible  at  the  house 
and  then  started  to  the  railroad  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  the  man«  I  could 
never  have  gone  out  of  the  place  on  foot. 
The  whole  bottom  was  a  sea  of  water. 
Li  many  places  the  pole  bridges  had 
floated  away,  and  the  sloughs  ''swam  the 
horses." 

But  he  carried  me  safely  across  it  all, 
and  I  was  standing  high  and  dry  on  the 
embankment  of  the  road,  bidding  fare- 
well to  my  kind  benefactor,  when  I 
I  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Never  was  anything  more  wel- 
come  than  was  that  Sunday-afternoon 
train,  small  and  ill-equipped  though  it 
was,  coming  steaming  down  the  track. 

OH,  LUXURY! 

Casey  Jones  will  never  forget  how  I 
looked,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
track,  a  gun  in  one  hand,  my  hat  in  the 
other,  flagging  worse  than  a  two-winged 
windmill !  He  pulled  up ;  I  jumped  on ; 
and  the  train  moved  out.  I  heard  the 
porter  bawl  out,  '*A11  right  here,"  and 
thought  I  never  heard  anything  more 
appropriate  in  my  life. 

There  is  a  peculiar  loudness  about 
every  noise  after  a  storm  has  swept  the 
dements;  and  it  was  doubly  true  then 
that  I  had  seen  no  man  or  man-made 
contraption  for  so  long  a  time!  The 
air  and  every  sound  seemed  voluminous. 
The  porter  came  stalking  through  the 
train,  looking  like  one  of  an  exhaust^ 
rescue  party.  The  conductor  was  cele- 
brating and  very  congenial.  His  mind 
was  so  topsy-turvy  he  forgot  how  far  it 
was  to  the  station  and  only  charged  me 
half  fare.  So  I  bought  a  cigar,  propped 
up  my  feet  and  rode. 

When  the  train  drew  up  at  the  switch 
I  remembered  how  the  youngsters  spent 
their  Sunday  afternoons,  and  as  quick 
as  thought  I  peered  through  the  coach 
window,  and  who  should  I  see  but  Sadie, 
in  company  with  others,  idling  down  the 
track.  Their  facial  expression  was  not 
what  it  used  to  be — neither  were  they 
mirthful  and  boisterous.  There  was 
something  about  the  ground  that  attract- 
ed their  gaze,  and  their  conversation  was 
characterized  with  ^j^^ggc?^^^^^'^^^!^ 
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arose  and  went  to  the  rear  of  the  coach 
— ^never  said  a  word — ^just  looked  at 
them.  Faces  began  to  brighten  and 
hands  to  clasp.  Their  display  of  joy 
was  sufficient  without  any  exertion  on 
the  part  of  my  weary  self. 

Prom  the  switch  to  the  station  the 
train  moved  slow  and  easy.  I  hopped 
off  at  the  crossing  and  started  to  mother 
and  home  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  which 
was  not  very  fast.  The  **old  heads"  of 
the  village  hailed  me  from  every  comer, 
friends  saw  me  coming  in  and  called  to 
me  from  their  yard  fences. 

MOTHER  LOOKED  GOOD 

Mother  was  leaning  on  the  gate  almost 
exhausted  with  grief.  She  did  not  see 
how  I  could  spend  such  a  time  in  such 
a  place  and  come  out  alive;  she  had 
wept  me  as  dead.  Unwise  friends  had 
added  to  her  grief  by  their  doleful  sto- 
ries. Men  were  returning  from  the 
search  all  through  the  night  and  day 
with  distressing  stories  and  accounts  of 
the  place.  How  much  better  it  had  been 
for  her  to  speak  hope-inspiring  words 
instead  of,  *  *  He  has  frozen  to  death ;  he 
has  shot  himself  accidentally;  or  has 
shot  himself  in  despair. ' ' 

Immediately  I  asked  about  Buly — if 
he  had  fared  badly.  They  told  me  he 
was  in  bed.  He  had  been  in  the  thicKet 
all  night  and  most  of  the  day  searching 
for  me  and  was  weary  for  sleep.  There 
was  a  large  company  of  men  still  in  the 
swamp.  Men  at  different  points  along 
the  Santa  Pe  were  preparing  to  leave 
their  work  and  join  them  in  the  search. 
They  knew  about  the  place  and  that  if 
I  were  npt  found  immediately  I  could 
not  endure  the  exposure  and  anxiety. 

My  senior  brother  joined  himself  to 
a  company-in-search  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  *'01d  Tyne"  Withers,  a  pio- 
neer of  that  unprofitable  waste,  and  a 
monument  of  its  simple  habits.  At  the 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety-two  he  could  ride 
as  erect,  and  about  as  far,  as  the  aver- 
age young  man  would  care  to  ride. 
When  the  time  came  for  ** rounding** 
hogs,  he  would  not  send  a  man  to  the 


sloughs  to  get  his,  but  would  take  his  in- 
dispensable dogs  and  go  himself.  While 
visiting  there  a  few.  years  after  the  ex- 
perience I  heard  various  remarks  about 
the  prolongation  of  his  life.  He  can 
soon  celebrate  the  centennial  of  his  birth 
and  most  of  his  years  have  been  spent 
amidst  the  ferns  and  pines  of  the  Lone 
Star  State. 

The  writer  happens  to  know  a  grand 
old  minister  of  the  gospel,  the  Reverend 
George  Cook  of  Stoneham,  Texas,  who 
was  privileged  to  aid  in  establishing 
Christianity  in  the  wilds  of  our  com- 
monwealth. Science  and  money  had  not 
given  her  modem  accommodations;  min- 
isters had  to  encounter  wild  beasts  of  all 
kinds,  swim  rivers  and  bayous  in  order 
to  make  their  circuit.  I  have  a  rever- 
ential regard  for  Old  Man  Tyne  in  that 
old  father  Cook  always  found  a  wel- 
come 'neath  his  roof.  The  stories  of  res- 
cue and  accommodation  as  told  by  Cook 
remind  one  of  the  clause,  * '  He  was  given 
lodging  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Moses 
Austin." 

Strange  to  say,  the  old  man  seldom  ut- 
ters a  word  without  an  oath.  He  is  as 
hard  as  a  pine  knot,  both  physically  and 
spiritually.  He  is  like  a  good  many  oth- 
ers in  the  community  around  him.  They 
hold  on  with  a  leechy  tenacity  to  the  old 
customs  and  manners  of  life,  while  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  making  successes 
in  the  various  vocations  of  modem  life — 
lawyers,  bankers,  teachers  and  up-to- 
date  agriculturists.  The  old  men  have 
interesting  specimens  that  they  are  keep- 
ing as  relics  from  their  early  days. 

When  I  was  visiting  in  that  section 
some  summers  ago  some  folks  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  me  if  I  remembered  the 
time  when  I  was  lost  in  the  jungle. 
What  absurdity !  Of  course  I  remember 
it,  the  experiences  in  the  woods  and  out. 
Believe  me,  I  was  a  **drownded  rat,'* 
and  for  many  days  when  I  settled  my 
gaze  on  anything  it  would  disappear. 
The  feeling  was  much  like  that  produced 
by  opening  the  eyes  under  water. 

Lost  in  a  jungle?  Yes,  I  was,  and  I 
remember  it! 


DEnNITION  OF  A  DIPLOMAT 

Son — Pa,  is  a  diplomat  a  man  who  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue? 

Father — No,  my  boy.   A  diplomat  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  heJckh^s^ob. 

igi  ize     y  ^ 


Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay 
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XI.— HLEEN  AND  I 

.Eileen  and  I  (ah,  we  had  Just  been  wedl) 

Sat  hand  in  hand  beside  the  summer  sea. 
Elieen's  Leon  had  two  long  years  been  dead, 

And  IMarJory  was  more  than  dead  to  me; 
But  we,  Eileen  and  I,  had  Just  been  wed. 
And  had  no  thought  of  dead,  or  more  than  dead. 

Had  not  we  planned  that  day  a  pleasant  way 
Wherein  our  feet  should  tread — a  way  of  bliss? 

Each  waiting  what  the  other's  lips  would  say — 
To  whisper  "Yes,"  and  seal  It  with  a  kiss? 

Yes,  we  had  planned  that  day  a  pleasant  way. 

Where  death  andt  worse  than  death,  should  never  stray. 

II  V  I 

We  sat,  Eileen  and  I,  beside  the  sea, 
'Yond  wliJch  the  horned  moon  was  slipping  down; 

It  seemed  the  waters  shivered^r  did  we? — 
But  well  I  l(now  the  wide  sea  wore  a  frown. 

And  there  we  clung  beside  the  frowning  sea, 

I  to  Eileen,  and  she  more  close  to  me. 

And  so  close-ciasp'd  we  sat,  Eileen  and  I, 

And  watched  the  evening  star  sink  low  the  while. 
Until  at  last  we  saw  it  fade  and  die 

Beyond  a  little  silvery  cloudland  isle. 
And  we  were  lovers  there,  Eileen  and  I, 
But  oh,  so  timorous,  and  knew  not  why. 
:^,M   :    .   U  .         ■         I        :       !■  ^'■^'••'' 

Besides  the  stant  to  watch  us  there  were  none. 

And  they  were  peeping  in  the  rippled  sea; 
And  so  by  stealth  (as  in  a  dream  'twas  done) 

I  kissed  Eileen  and  thought  her  Marjory — 
And  she,  sweet-blushing,  ^reaming,  sighed  ''Leon!" — 
Besides  the  stars  to  watch  us  there  were  none. 
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TEXAS'  NEW  FREE 

PORT 


BY  CLARENCE  C.  COYLE 

Author  of  **TexM  and  Her  Good  Roads  Problem.**  **Tke  Story  of  TexM  A.  Sf  M. 


Etc. 


ON  November  20,  1912,  there  was 
bom  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Brazos  River,  three  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  new  port  city 
which  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
and  prominent  part  in  the  future  com- 
mercial development  of  Texas.  How 
great  will  be  this  development,  and  how 
much  the  advent  and  growth  of  this 
man-made  city  will  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Southwest,  no  one  can  foretell.  Yet  its 
auspicious  beginning  is  rich  enough  in 
promise  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will 
ultimately  grow  to  the  gratifying  pro- 
portions of  a  great  gateway  for  Texas 
commerce,  and,  as  such,  prove  a  potent 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  many  miles 
of  Southwest  country,  a  section  which  it 
can  serve  so  well. 

On  this  date  was  bom  the  new  city  of 
Freeport.  The  placing  of  this  latest 
Gulf  port  on  the  map  was  part  of  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  plan  em- 
bracing a  number  of  far-sighted  under- 
takings, recently  launched  by  a  syndi- 
cate composed  largely  of  New  York  men 
of  affairs  and  means,  represented  by  S. 
M.  Swenson  k  Sons,  formerly  of  Texas, 
but  who  are  now,  and  have  been  for 


many  years,  bankers  in  New  York  City. 

These  men  had  thought  long  and  well 
over  the  needs  of  Southwest  Texas  for 
a  new  port.  They  had  weighed  carefully 
the  immense  natural  advantages  of  the 
land-locked  harbor  which  the  Brazos 
River  provides  for  such  a  city;  of  the 
vast  sources  of  wealth  that  lay  in  the 
soil,  or  were  buried  deep  in  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth,  that  could  be  made  more 
profitable  if  freight  problems  could  be 
solved  by  tide-water  transportation  and 
the  markets  of  the  East,  Europe  and 
South  America  could  be  brought  nearer 
to  Texas,  its  people  and  industries,  at 
reasonable  rates. 

All  these  and  many  other  industrial 
factors  were  figured  out  carefully  with 
the  result  that  Freeport  came  into  be- 
ing. An  infant  city,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
healthy  and  growing  community,  rich  in 
opportunity  and  founded  firmly  on  a 
tangible  future  of  importance,  to  which 
all  Texas  may  turn  with  interested  ex- 
pectation. 

Some  twelve  hundred  or  more  people 
from  all  parts  of  Texas  journeyed  on 
this  eventful  day  to  Freeport  to  take 
part  in  the  day's  ceremonies.  Sprinkled 
among  them  were  men  prominent  in  the 
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financial  world  from  Wall  Street,  and 
homeseekers  and  business  men  from 
neighboring  states.  The  gathering  at 
the  site  of  this  new  city  possessed  a  sig- 
nificance far  beyond  that  usually  at- 
tached to  such  an  event.  There  have 
been  many  enterprises  in  the  way  of 
towns,  manufacturing  sites  and  seaports, 
which  have  been  inaugurated  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  only  to  be 
followed  later  by  the  dismal  wreck  of 
shattered  plans  and  disappointed  hopes. 
It  would  seem  that  such  is  not  to  be  the 
fate  of  Freeport — at  least,  the  character 
of  the  men  behind  the  undertaking  gives 
promise  of  fair  dealing  and  good  faith. 

GOVERNOR    COLQUITT    WAS    PRESENT 

It  takes  only  little  scurrying  straws 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Thus  it  becomes  notable  that  Gtovemor 
Colquitt,  chief  magistrate  of  the  State, 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  Freeport, 
and  his  presence  and  brilliant  speech 
can  be  taken  as  undeniable  evidence  that 
those  who  have  the  future  interest  of 
Texas  most  at  heart  see  in  the  future 
of  this  great  enterprise  commercial  pos- 
sibilities, ultimately  to  become  of  vast 
importance  to  the  whole  State. 

But  it  takes  a  wider  scope  of  vision 
than  that  which  only  takes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  noted  men,  speechmaking,  the 
gratifying  sale  of  land  set  aside  for  pub- 
lic disposal  within  the  new  city's  limits, 
and  other  official  happenings,  all  of 
which  were  an  integral  part  of  this  most 
auspicious  beginning,  for  one  to  reach 
a  comprehensive  realization  of  what  this 
port-to-be  really  means  to  all  Texas. 

In  order  to  grasp  intelligently  any 
idea  of  what  commercial  and  industrial 
stature  Freeport  may  grow  to  as  the  fu- 
ture progresses,  its  past  history,  the 
plans  of  those  who  are  moulding  its  des- 
tiny, and  its  natural  advantages,  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  material,  must  all 
be  traced  and  understood. 

Beginning  with  the  history  of  the  im- 
mediate section  in  which  Freeport  is 
located,  a  most  interesting  subject  is  re- 
vealed. Events  of  the  past  which  cen- 
ter around  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  River  stand  out  sharply  and 
clearly  in  the  early  historical  records  of 
Texas.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  was 
truly  the  founder  and  father  of  Texas, 


chose  this  country  where  the  river  meets 
the  Gulf  as  the  most  favorable  spot  upon 
the  whole  coast  country  for  settlement 
and  development. 

EVEN  AUSTIN  REALIZED  COMMERCIAL 
VALUE  OF  PORT 

Even  in  that  remote  time  he  had  a 
well-defined  conception  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  this  territory  when  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  harbor  had 
been  developed.  Modem  engineers,  after 
a  study  of  coast  conditions,  now  confirm 
his  conviction  that  truly  deep  water  at 
this  point  could  be  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced and  more  economically  main- 
tained than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Texas  Coast.  This  is  one  great  potent 
comer  stone  on  which  Freeport  as  a 
future  seaport  of  importance  rests. 

Austin  came  to  this  spot,  then  Mexi- 
can territory,  in  December,  1821,  armed 
with  a  commission  from  Gtovemor  Mar- 
tinez to  locate  a  colony  and  secure  colo- 
nists. The  hardships  which  confronted 
these  pioneers  can  hardly  be  conceived 
in  these  modern  days;  but  the  sturdy 
early  settlers  who  came  realized  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
cultivated  the  land,  battled  with  hostile 
Indians,  and  raised  their  crops.  With- 
out fertilization  this  same  land  has, 
through  all  the  intervening  years  sup- 
ported crops  of  marvelous  abundance 
and  will  apparently  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  section  of  country  which  nestles 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  occupies 
the  same  pioneer  position  to  the  freedom 
of  Texas  that  Boston  held  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states. 

The  avarice  of  Mexican  rulers  of  this 
territory  at  that  time  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  on  exports  led  the  pioneers  of  that 
time  to  revolt.  This  protest  sowed  the 
seed  of  independence,  that  eventually 
grew  and  spread  until  Texas  became  a 
republic. 

The  first  capital  of  Texas  as  a  repub- 
lic was  in  Brazoria  County,  established 
by  Sam  Houston  in  1836,  and  Sam 
Houston,  as  president,  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  there.  What  this  im- 
portant spot  has  been  to  the  history  of 
the  State  is  significant  of  what  it  is  now 
to  become  to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  State. 
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THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL    PERIOD 

The  location  of  a  city  at  Prfeeport  and 
its  upbuilding  at  this  time  can  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  psychological  period 
when  an  additional  large  port  is  needed 
on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Panama  Canal 
will  soon  be  open  as  an  avenue  of  travel 
for  the  world's  commerce.  What  this 
great  waterway  will  mean  to  this  coun- 
try no  one  can  foretell  now;  but  cer- 
tainly Texas  will  benefit  by  it  more  than 
any  other  state,  and  to  reap  that  fuU 
benefit  more  ports  must  be  opened  and 


miles  west  of  Galveston,  60  miles  south- 
west of  Houston,  and  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Brazos  River  from  Vdasco, 
and  somewhat  nearer  the  Gulf.  Naviga- 
tion for  deep  water  vessels  is  provided 
by  jetties  which  extend  from  either  bank 
of  the  Brazos,  and  project  out  into  the 
Gulf  approximately  one  mile,  terminat- 
ing in  21  to  22  feet  of  water,  as  shown 
by  government  soundings  of  March,  1912. 
These  jetties  are  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  designed  to  provide  at 
least  18  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  and 
through  the  channel  as  high  up  the  river 
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built  up  into  commercial  and  iiiklustrial 
centers.  The  establishment  of  Freeport 
will  serve  in  no  small  measure  to  help 
fill  this  great  need. 

Freeport  enjoys  natural  advantages 
which  make  its  water  front  an  ideal  port. 
It  meets  all  the  Federal  government's  re- 
quirements as  a  port.  It  is  land-locked 
and  safe  to  a  high  degree.  So  pro- 
nounced has  been  this  element  of  safety 
that  sea  captains  who  are  familiar  with 
it  invariably  comment  on  it  favorably. 
The  security  of  this  superb  harbor  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Gulf 
storm  of  1900,  vessels  in  the  Brazos  were 
xmharmed. 

Geographically,  this  port  is  located  40 


as  Freeport.  To  perfect  this  harbor  to 
even  a  greater  degree  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  dredging,  with  a  possible  exten- 
sion of  the  jetties.  It  presents  no  com- 
plications from  an  engineering  stand- 
point. 

One  of  the  sterling  features  connected 
with  Freeport  in  which  all  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  interests  of  Texas, 
and  the  natural  tributary  section  of  the 
Southwest  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
are  naturally  deeply  interested  in,  is  the 
liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  of  its  spon- 
sors in  making  it  a  free  port  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name.  Acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Governor  Colquitt,  who, 
when  it  became  known  that  a  new  port 
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was  to  be  opened  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos,  conceived  the  thou^t  that  it 
would  be  of  State-wide  benefit  if  it  could 
be  made  a  free  port,  the  interests  back 
of  the  development  of  the  new  town 
have  surrendered  the  right  they  could 
have  enforced  to  collect  wharfage  and 
dockage  charges,  and  announced  that 
forever  the  port  would  be  free  from  the 
usual  demands. 

FREE  PORT  MEANS  MUCH  TO  SHIP- 
PERS 

Freeport  at  present  is  the  only  im- 
portant free  port  on  the  Gulf,  an  advan- 
tage which  undoubtedly  tends  greatly  to 
bring  about  the  city's  rapid  growth. 
This  means  much  to  every  class  of  ship- 
per within  the  Texas  territory,  and  the 


been  in  the  past  the  only  important 
American  source  of  supply,  but  the 
world-wide  demand  for  sulphur,  which 
is  constantly  increasing  in  volume,  will 
require  the  entire  output  of  both. 

The  Freeport  Company's  mines  have 
an  advantage  of  being  right  at  tide-wa- 
ter, a  unique  position  in  mining  experi- 
ence. Through  the  opening  of  the  new 
port  it  will  be  possible,  as  the  field  is 
developed,  to  market  the  sulphur  at  a 
minimmn  transportation  cost,  as  ship- 
ments to  the  Eastern  and  over-sea  mar- 
kets can  be  made  by  water  routes  di- 
rect. 

TO  PLAY  A  PART  IN  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Another  industry  located  at  Freeport 
is  that  of  the  Freeport  and  Mexican  Fuel 
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inland  merchant  of  the  same  section  as 
well. 

Two  important  industries  are  already 
located  at  Freeport.  The  one  of  the 
greatest  immediate  importance  to  the 
new  seaport,  and  one  which  will  yield 
a  large  tonnage  from  the  start  is  the  sul- 
phur yield  at  Brj-an  Heights,  about 
three  miles  southwest  of  the  city.  This 
is  owned  by  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Com- 
pany and  comprises  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  rich  and  proven  sulphur 
deposits,  the  largest  known  sulphur  de- 
posits in  the  world.  On  November  19th 
of  this  year  commercially  pure  sulphur 
in  paying  quantities  was  brought  to  the 
surface  from  this  deposit,  thus  demon- 
strating the  success  of  the  sulphur  in- 
dustry at  this  particular  Texas  mine. 

The  initial  plant  at  the  sulphur  mine 
is  already  completed  and  at  present  run- 
ning with  satisfactory  results.  The  Bry- 
an Heights  field  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  supplying  the  worid's 
sulphur  trade.    The  Louisiana  field  has 


Company,  owners  and  operators  of  the 
oil  fields  in  the  Tampico  district  in  Mex- 
ico, just  across  the  Gulf.  The  company's 
Texas  location  is  at  the  new  city,  where 
they  have  already  built  their  first  stor- 
age tank. 

Chi  December  3d  one  of  the  new  wells 
drilled  by  this  company  came  in,  and  is 
now  producing  about  five  thousand  bar- 
rels per  day.  The  new  well  will  largely 
increase  the  supply  of  oil  at  this  station. 
This  fuel  oil  is  a  tide-water  proposition 
from  the  source  of  producticm  at  Tam- 
pico to  their  distributing  tanks  at  Free- 
port.  The  Freeport  and  Mexiean  Com- 
pany being  able  to  run  their  oil  by  grav- 
ity direct  into  tank  steamers  at  Tampico, 
bring  it  across  the  Gulf  and  pump  it 
from  the  vessels  into  their  tank  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Brazos. 

This  insures  the  handling  of  the  oil 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  makes  it  posribfe 
for  future  industries  loeating^  at  Free- 
port  and  this  section  to  purchase  fuel 
oil  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  refin- 
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ing  of  oils  at  this  point  will  probably  as 
a  natural  consequence  be  added  in  time 
to  the  city's  industries,  as  a  splendid 
market  for  all  oil  by-products  lies  within 
eaj^  reach. 

In  addition  to  its  natural  avenue  of 
water  travel,  furnished  by  the  Brazos 
and  the  Gulf,  Freeport  is  also  to  enjoy 
direct  rail  connections,  as  the  terminus 
of  the  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley  Rail- 
road is  to  be  established  in  the  new  city. 
This  road,  which  now  runs  to  the  east 
bank,  is  to  be  brought  across  the  river 
through  the  agency  of  a  car-float  serv- 
ice, similar  to  the  method  used  in  New 
Orleans  to  bring  trains  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

STEAMSHIP    SERVICE    TO    NEW    YORK 

Steamship  service  between  Freeport 
and  New  York  is  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion, as  an  independent  line  has  been 
operating  for  some  time  past  a  freight 
service  from  its  dock  in  the  Freeport 
channel  to  that  city.  The  inauguration 
of  an  adequate  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  the  newly-born  city  and 
the  eastern  metropolis  will  be  one  of  the 
first  problems  for  consideration  as  its 
development  progresses. 

The  Intercoastal  Canal  is  another 
groove  of  commerce  which  can  not  help 
but  figure  prominently  and  advantage- 
oudy  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city.  That 
portion  of  the  canal  which  connects  Gal- 
veston with  the  Brazos  River  is  at  its 
very  threshold,  and  is  now  open  for  navi- 
gation, while  the  section  from  the  Brazos 
to  Matagorda  Bay  is  similarly  located 
and  is  more  than  three-quarters  done, 
with  the  w6rk  progressing  rapidly. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in 
summarizing  the  advantages  of  this  par- 
ticular spot  as  a  shipping  center,  that 
the  government  is  now  spending  a  heavy 
appropriation  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Brazos  from  its  mouth  to  Waco. 
This,  when  completed,  will  afford  navi- 


gation for  vessels  of  light  draft,  cov- 
ering over  400  miles  of  water  distribu- 
tion, which  penetrates  the  very  heart  of 
the  State,  and  one  of  its  most  productive 
sections  noted  for  the  richneas  of  its  soil. 
That  the  establishment  of  such  a 
shipping  center  is  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  men  to  whom  this  community  owes 
its  existence  is  plainly  evident  from 
the  liberal  concessions  which  commercial 
enterprises  have  secured  there  in  the 
way  of  sites  for  warehouses  on  terminal 
property  made  possible  because  of  their 
control  of  the  land. 

TO   BE  A  MODEL  CITY 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note,  in  setting 
forth  the  records  of  the  beginning  of 
this  embryo  Texas  Gulf  port,  that  its 
commercial  godfathers  have  laid  out,  af- 
ter much  careful  thinking  and  planning, 
the  groundwork  on  which  a  model  city 
of  ultimate  importance  may  grow  and 
expand.  Such  important  civic  problems 
as  waterworks  and  a  sewerage  system 
have  received  consideration.  A  fine  ho- 
tel has  already  been  built.  The  need  of 
a  bank  and  banking  facilities  has  re- 
ceived attention,  and  an  institution  with 
a  Federal  charter  w^ill  soon  be  estab- 
lished there.  Two  newspapers  will  cast 
their  lot  as  pioneer  business  institutions 
during  the  very  first  months  of  the  city's 
existence,  and  the  whole  growth  of  this 
infant  municipality  so  far  has  been  sub- 
stantial. 

Thus  briefly  is  described  the  poten- 
tial possibilities  of  Texas'  latest  bom 
seaport,  what  man  has  accomplished  so 
far  to  mould  it  into  shape,  and  the  nat- 
ural advantages  on  which  both  are  based. 
Its  upbuilding  will  naturally  interest 
all  Americans,  for  it  has  been  conceived 
in  true  American  spirit.  How  fast  or 
how  slow  this  will  be  time  alone  can  tell, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  star  of  hope 
shines  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose 
interests  now  center  in  Freeport. 


INSIDE  INFORMATION 

** Thompson  certainly  seems  lucky  on  the  market." 
'•Well,  he  ought  to  be.'' 
''Why's  that?" 

''He  gets  tips  when  the  government  is  going  to  bust  a  trust,  and  then  loads 
up  on  the  stock." 


AN  ENFORCED 
VACATION.:..-..-. 

Strenuous  Times  in  the  Office  of 
^The  Independent^^ 


BY 
HAMILTON  MABIE 


MB.  HARPER  and  Mias  Kingston 
were  the  editors  of  the  Smoky 
City  Independent,  or  rather,  he 
was  the  ecUtor  .and  she  was  his  assist- 
ant. 

She  edited  the  woman's  column,  gath- 
ered the  fashion  news,  and  often  wrote 
the  verses  for  the  poet's  comer. 

Miss  Kingston  and  Mr.  Harper  were 
the  best  of  friends.  They  were  not  in 
love  with  each  other. 

Brad  Harper  had  never  been  in  love, 
and  as  for  Virginia  Kingston,  she  was 
too  bu£fy  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

When  she  thought  of  Mr.  Harper,  it 
was  as  a  sensible  man,  ''with  no  non- 
sense about  him,"  and  he  admired  her 
for  her  pluck  and  grit.  Sometimes  he 
said  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  In- 
pendent  was  due  to  her  energy. 

They  were  on  the  most  comfortable 
terms  and  called  each  other  Kingston 
and  Harper,  with  a  total  absence  of 
formality. 

He  called  her  Kingston  at  first  by  mis- 
take, for  he  often  forgot  that  the  buEQr 
scribbler  at  the  desk  was  not  a  man. 

He  used  to  apologize  for  it  and 
straightway  repeat  the  offense ;  and  she 
said  she  did  not  mind,  since  it  sounded 
so  very  businesslike. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  she 
often  dropped  the  mister  from  his  name. 

Miss  Kingston  did  not  object  to  tobac- 
co smoke,  which  was  a  fortunate  thing, 
since  th^  had  but  one  office  between 
them,  and  Mr.  Harper  could  not  write 
unless  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 


He  often  felt  some  compunctions  of 
conscience  when  the  room  became  par- 
ticularly  blue  with  smoke,  and  once  he 
said: 

**My  dear  Kingston,  I  wish  that  you 
would  take  up  some  horrible  habit  and 
avenge  yourself.  Couldn't  you  chew 
gum,  for  instance?" 

**Don't  mind  me,"  Miss  Kingston  re- 
plied good-naturedly.  **If  I  objected, 
I  would  let  you  know  very  soon.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  light  your  cigar,  and  get  at 
work  on  your  editorials;  tiie  foreman 
will  call  for  copy  before  you  have  any." 

Matters  did  not  always  run  smoothly. 
A  rival  newspaper  was  started  across  the 
street,  and  subscriptions  began  to  drop 
off.  Things  looked  darker  and  darker, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  a  day  in  Decem- 
ber, Brad  Harper  went  over  to  the  as- 
sistant editor's  desk,  and  seating  him- 
self on  the  edge,  asked: 

**Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

''What  do  I  think  of  what?"  asked 
Miss  Kingston,  tucking  her  pencil  be- 
hind her  little  ear. 

She  was  pretty,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  wore  her  hair  cropped  short. 

''Of  the  Independent  and  things  in 
general.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss 
Kingston,  I  don't  see  the  use  in  tiying 
to  run  the  concern  much  longer.  There 
have  been  precious  few  subscriptions  re- 
newed, and  it's  almost  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. The  outlook  is  dubious,  to  say  the 
least." 

He  pulled  his  mustache,  and  waited 
for  his  companion's  reply.     She  made 
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none,  so,  with  a  quick  glance,  he  went 
on: 

**The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is  that 
Independent  stock  is  'way  down.  The 
Banner,  across  the  street,  is  twice  as 
popular  already.  The  trouble  is,  we  run 
the  paper  on  too  high  a  plane,  while  the 
Banner  caters  to  the  low  tastes  of  the 
masses.  It  is  nothing  but  scandal  and 
all  uncleanness.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
about  decided  to  sell  out.  I  am  sorry  on 
your  account,  however.  You  have  been 
working  on  a  starvation  salary,  and  now 
to  be  thrown  out  of  a  position  would  be 
hard.  Perhaps  we  had  better  struggle 
on  a  few  months.  Luck  may  turn.'* 
•  "Not  on  my  account,"  said  Miss 
Kingston  quickly.  *'You  have  done 
enough  for  me  as  it  is.  You  took  me 
when  I  was  as  ignorant  as  a  goose,  and 
let  me  learn  the  business.  I  suppose  I 
shall  find  another  opening  after  awhile." 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  go  to  Cincinnati,"  said  Har- 
per, after  a  moment's  reflection.  **I 
intend  to  go  as  soon  as  I  am  well  out  of 
this,  and  if  I  find  anything  for  you  I 
will  send  for  you.  You  are  bound  to 
succeed,  for  you  have  the  journalistic 
instinct.    I  have  always  seen  that." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  It  is  strange 
how  you  took  me  up.  I  got  it  into  my 
head  that  I  could  write,  and  I  sent 
manuscripts  around  the  country  till  I 
was  disgusted.  Not  more  than  one  in 
ten  was  accepted,  and  I  had  about  de- 
cided to  drop  writing  and  do  housework 
for  my  living  when  I  happened  to  think 
of  asMng  you  for  work." 

*  *  You  never  spoke  of  yourself  before, " 
said  Harper.  **"Why  did  you  not?  I 
should  have  been  interested,  I  know." 

**I  had  nothing  to  tell.  I  have  been 
an  orphan  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
have  knocked  about  the  world  since  then. 
As  soon  as  I  get  settled,  the  order  comes 
to  move  on." 

Harper  put  out  his  hand  and  gave  hers 
a  friendly  shake. 

**Yes,  yes,"  he  said  eagerly,  '*we  must 
go  to  Cincinnati.  I  feel  that  I  can  not 
get  along  without  you." 

The  Independent  fell  further  in  dis- 
favor when  its  editor  took  sides  with  the 
reform  party  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. 

The  editor  of  the  rival  paper  sided 
with  the  popular  party,  and  wrote  of- 


fensive editorials  concerning  **our  es- 
teemed contemporary." 

To  these  Brad  responded  in  dignified 
paragraphs,  and  stated  a  few  facts 
anent  the  Banner  man,  which  cut  him 
keenly,  because  they  were  strictly  true. 

He  hinted  to  some  of  his  henchm^i 
that  if.  anything  should  happen  to  ''lay 
up"  the  editor  of  the  Independent  until 
the  campaign  was  over,  it  would  be  the 
salvation  of  their  cause. 

One  evening  when  Brad  returned  late 
from  his  office  he  was  conscious  that 
some  one  was  following  him. 

As  he  turned  to  see  who  his  shadow 
was,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  and 
knocked  down. 

At  the  same  time  a  shot  was  fired  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

It  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  town, 
but  a  crowd  soon  gathered,  among  them 
a  woman,  whom  the  men  recognized  as 
the  assistant  editor  of  the  Independent. 

She  seemed  to  have  all  the  conunon 
sense  in  the  crowd. 

In  a  moment  she  dispatched  one  mes- 
senger for  a  doctor  and  another  for 
restoratives  which  she  applied  to  the  in- 
jured man. 

Virginia  Kingston,  sitting  on  the  curb- 
stone with  Brad  Harper's  head  in  her 
lap,  knew  for  the  first  time  her  feeling 
toward  him. 

What  she  said  or  did  she  scarcely 
knew,  but  after  Brad  had  been  taken 
to  his  boarding  place,  and  she  had  time 
to  think  it  over,  she  was  haunted  with 
the  fear  that  she  had  said  something  ex- 
pressive of  feelings  that  were  more  than 
platonic. 

Miss  Kingston  did  not  nurse  Brad. 
She  was  too  busy  running  the  paper. 

The  Independent  suddenly  became 
popular  when  people  saw  the  girl  fight- 
ing the  battle  alone. 

She  kept  up  her  side  in  the  war  with 
the  Bcmner  man,  and  as  she  had  her 
views  about  the  assault  on  Brad  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  them,  popular 
favor  turned  against  the  Banner  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  town  was  with  the  In- 
dependent, 

The  reform  party  gained  the  day,  and 
its  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
their  success  was  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  Independent 

Brad  was  badly  injured,  and  a  serious 
illness  was  the  result  of  the  FOtmd  on 
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his  head.  He  pulled  through,  thanks  to 
his  good  constitution  and  the  faithful 
nursing  of  Mrs.  Smart,  his  landlady. 

Virginia  did  all  the  work  on  the  pi^er 
while  Brad  was  ill,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  sufficient  strength,  she  began  taking 
her  editorials  to  him  for  criticism,  and 
before  long  he  was  able  to  dictate  to 
her. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  instances,  when 
Virginia's  pencil  had  been  running  at 
its  fastest,  and  Brad  was  dictating  an 
article  on  the  tariff  question,  that  he 
stopped  and  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

**Wait,''hesaid. 

Miss  Kingston  held  her  pencil  poised 
over  the  paper,  thinking  that  he  wished 
to  make  some  correction. 

**  Kingston,  you  kissed  me  the  night 
I  was  hurt." 

She  turned  deathly  pale. 

** Don't,"  she  said,  **oh,  don't  remem- 
ber that." 

*'But  I  can't  forget  it.  You  kissed 
me  and  called  me  '  Brad  darling. '  I  did 
not  hear  any  more,  for  I  went  off  some- 
where. Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
such  a  demonstration  meant.  You  can 
not  sharpen  that  pencil ;  your  hands  are 
trembling.    Give  me  the  knife." 

Brad  went  on  talking  in  a  steady 
voice,  meanwhile  cutting  dainty  shav- 
ings from  the  pencil. 

*  *  The  pencil  was  sharp  enough  if  you 
had  let  it  alone.  If  you  were  any  one 
else,  I  should  say  you  are  nervous. 

**But  to  return  to  that  night  you 
kissed  me.  You  and  I  were  getting 
along  on  purely  platonic  principles,  as 
I  supposed.  We  were  'pards'  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  this  wild  and  woolly  West; 
•  but  I  never  heard  of  partner  who  would 
hold  a  man's  head  in  his  lap,  kiss  him 
and  call  him  'Brad  darling.'  Of  course, 
this  platonic  business  is  played  out ;  you 
can  see  that  as  well  as  I.  The  question 
is:    What  is  to  be  done  about  it?" 

Through  this  long  speech.  Miss  Kings- 
ton had  been  trying  to  find  her  voice, 
and  as  he  paused  for  a  reply,  she  said 
hoM«ely: 

**I  intended  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Harper, 
that  I  shall  leave  Smol^r  City  as  soon  as 
you  are  able  to  take  the  helm  again." 

Brad  felt  the  tears  rush  to  his  eyes, 
but  even  then  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  tease  Miss  Kingston. 

''Don't  call  me  Mr.  Harper.     Can't 


you  think  of  something  more  tender!  I 
piuch  prefer  'Brad, darling!'  " 

He  threw  down  the  knife  and  tried  to 
take  Miss  Kingston's  hand,  but  it  was 
snatched  away  from  him. 

"I  think  it's  my  turn  now.  Virginia, 
darling,  you  are  not  going  away  if  I  have 
influence  with  you. ' ' 

Miss  Kingston  rose  and  gathered  up 
the  papers. 

"I  will  take  these  editorials,. and  send 
over  for  the  others.  Mr.  Harper,  I  did 
as  you  say  I  did  the  night  you  were 
hurt ;  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it.  I  am 
surprised,  though,  that  you  find  so  much 
amusement  in  throwing  my  folly  in  my 
face." 

Brad's  face  was  very  grave  as  he  an- 
swered: 

"I  am  a  brute.  Virginia,  I  love  yon. 
I  should  have  said  so  like  a  man  at  first, 
but  was  sure  that  you  knew  my  feeling 
for  you,  and  I  did  enjoy  teasing  you. 
Forgive  me !  I  am  going  to  marry  you 
as  soon  as  I  am  well,  if  you  will  have 
me." 

"You  say  this  because  you  are  sorry 
for  me.  You  think  I  love  you  because 
I  acted  so  that  night,  and  you  are  trying 
to  sacrifice  yourself  to  my  self-respect." 

"I  would  not  do  that  even  for  you, 
Virginia.  If  yon  doubt  me,  go  into  the 
next  room  and  find  a  letter  in  the  left 
hand  desk  drawer,  addressed  to  your- 
self, and  notice  the  date.  Please  go  and 
find  the  letter,  I  beg." 

She  was  gone  a  long  time.  At  last 
Brad  called  out: 

"Haven't  you  found  it?  You  have 
been  long  enough  to  read  all  my  private 
papers.  Oh,  Virginia,  do  come  here.  I 
shall  come  after  you  unless  you  hurry." 

Miss  Kingston  put  the  letter  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  her  jacket,  and  buttoned 
the  jacket  tightly. 

Then  she  went  into  the  sitting  room. 

"Do  you  believe  me  now,  dear?  I 
found  out  several  weeks  ago  that  the  pla- 
tonic business  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  had  to  begin  on  a  new  basis.  So, 
let's  form  a  new  partnership  now. 
Come  here,  Kingston,"  stretching  out 
his  hand.  "Kingston,"  he  pleaded,  as 
she  still  held  aloof.  "I  hope  you  don't 
think  that  letter  a  fake.  On  my  honor, 
I  wrote  that  letter  asking  you  to  marry 
rae  the  day  I  was  hurt.  Don't  you  be- 
lieve me?" 
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''Yes.'" 

**Good  girl.  If  you  had  received  it 
then,  would  you  have  accepted  me?" 

**Y«8,"  very  slowly. 

**Then,  by  all  that  is  aggravatiag,  why 
will  you  not  have  me  now  ? ' '  asked  Brad, 
making  an  effort  to  reach  her. 

But  she  moved  away. 

**0h,  dear,  was  ever  a  man  so  badly 
usedT  If  it  were  not  for  that  gunshot 
wound!  Don't  take  such  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  a  cripple.  Kingston,  come  here. 
I  want  to  show  you  about  this  editorial." 

But  Miss  Kingston  saw  danger  ahead 
and  moved  to  a  more  discreet  distance. 

''Shot  or  no  shot,  I  shall  walk  across 
this  floor.  Kingston — oh,  confound  this 
leg!  Excuse  me.  Come  here,  Virginia, 
like  a  sensible  giri,  and  kiss  me.  I  don't 
believe  you  care  a  row  of  pins  for  me. 
I  have  proposed  to  you  by  letter  and  by 
word  of  mouth.  I  am  a  poor  lame  devil, 
half  sick,  with  all  the  signs  of  relapse 
coming  on,  and  you  won't  call  me  *Brad 
darling'  again." 

He  rose  and  cautiously  lowered  one 
foot  to  the  floor.  ''Ow!  merciful  good- 
ness, what  a  twinge!  Oh,  do  bring  me 
something;  there  are  salts  on  that  table. " 

Miss  Kingston,  thus  thrown  off  her 
guard,  ran  with  the  smelling  salts  and 
applied  them  to  the  sufferer's  nose. 

Only  for  a  moment,  though,  for  the 
salts  fdl  on  the  floor,  and  she  was  held 
faat. 

*'It  was  a  mean  advantage  to  take," 
said  Brad  a  moment  later,  laughing  tri- 
umphantly, '*but  what  could  I  do? 
And,  truly,  that  foot  did  make  me  wince 
a  little.     Don't  try  to  look  so  severe, 


Kingston.  I  know  you  are  not  half  so 
angry  as  you  try  to  appear.  Now,  go 
into  the  next  room  again,  and  find  a 
little  box  in  the  lower  rigkt-hand  drawer 
of  the  desk,  and  bring  it  to  me." 

Virginia  obeyed,  and  then  straight- 
ened her  hat  before  the  mirror. 

**It  is  scandalously  late,  nearly  noon," 
she  said,  **and  press  day,  too.  I  have 
ever  so  many  galleys  of  copy  here,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  editorial  you  did  not 
write." 

''Bother  the  paper.  Its  editors  do  not 
become  engaged  every  day.  Come  here, 
Kingston,  and  let  me  see  how  this  ring 
fits." 

"He  buys  a  solitaire,"  she  said  sauci- 
ly, ^^hidependent  stock  must  have  taken 
a  sudden  rise." 

"Don't  be  impertinent,  child.  It  was 
my  mother's  ring.  She  told  me  to  keep 
it  for  my  wife.  I  think  she  would  like 
you,  Kingston.  Give  me  your  hand, 
quick.  A  perfect  fit.  You  ought  to 
kiss  me  for  it." 

"Do  you  see  what  the  clock  tells? 
Where  did  I  put  my  glasses?    Oh,  here 

they  are.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Harper." 

•        •        •        •        • 

Smoky  City  has  fulfilled  the  predic- 
tions of  its  most  hopeful  boomers.  It  is 
a  thriving  city  now.  The  Independent 
is  the  leading  paper,  and  its  editor  is 
a  rich  man. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Harper  keeps  her  car- 
riage, and  no  longer  wears  an  ink  stain 
on  the  index  finger  of  her  right  hand. 
Mrs.  Harper,  her  husband  calls  her  very 
properly  in  company,  but  in  private  he 
always  addresses  her  as  Kingston. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

'  *  Ha !  ha !  ha ! "  near-laughed  Jones.   *  *  Absolutely  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw  I 
Bellboy  paged  'Mr.  Smith'  in  a  crowded  hotel  foyer*,  and — " 


"Nearly  every  man  in  the  crowd  arose,"  sagaciously  interrupted  Simpkins. 
"No,"  replied  Jones,  amid  howls  of  laughter,  "not  a  solitary  man* answered  the 


summons! 


>> 


n. 


"Not  a  solitary  man  answered,"  shrewdly  guessed  Simpkins. 
"No,"  replied  Jones,  amid  howls  of  laughter,  "it  looked  as  if  every  man  in 
the  crowd  arose ! ' ' 

(N.  B. — This  joke  is  just  as  good  one  way  as  the  other.) 


The  Financing 
Imports 

The  Urgent  Need  of  Putting  American 
Banks  on  a  World  Level 

BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 


WE  are  spending  $400,000,000  to 
open  a  great  new  trade  route  to 
the  markets  of  the  Par  East, 
and  many  good  Americans  seem  to  feel 
that  the  moment  the  Panama;  Canal  is 
opened  to  commerce  we  will  at  once  be 
in  a  position  to  command  a  great  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  But,  unless 
we  speedily  reform  our  banking  system 
so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
finance  the  Panama  Canal  trade  a  good 
part  of  this  $400,000,000  will  be  wasted. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  advantages  in 
finance  enjoyed  by  our  European  com- 
petitors, a  sweeping  revision  of  bur 
present  banking  laws  is  absolutely  im- 
perative. Foreign  banks,  especially 
those  of  London,  now  finance  our  for- 
eign trade  and  we  pay  them  rich  tribute 
for  the  service.  To  show  how  London 
finances  our  foreign  trade  for  us,  let  me 
quote  from  the  foreign  trade  expert  of 
one  of  the  greatest  banks. 

**An  importer  of  coffee  (A)  in  New 
York  purchases  a  certain  number  of  bags 
of  coffee  from  an  exporter  (B)  in  Bra- 
zil. A  agrees  to  furnish  B  witii  a  com- 
mercial letter  of  credit.  B  is  not  in  a 
position,  we  will  say,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  coffee  in  New  York  and  the  re- 
turn of  a  remittance  before  receiving 
his  pay.  A  on  the  other  hand  is  unable 
to  remit  B  for  the  coffee  before  its  re- 
ceipt and  sale  to  his  customers.  A  goes 
to  his  banker  in  New  York  and  requests 
him  to  authorize  B  to  draw  upon  the 
New  York  banker's  London  correspon- 


dent at  ninety  days'  sight  with  bills  of 
lading  for  coffee  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  attached  to  the  draft,  consu- 
lar invoice  and  insurance  certificate,  if 
B  is  to  furnish  the  insurance. 

LONDON   FINANCES  OUR  COFFEE 

*'If  A's  banker  is  willing  to  extend 
the  credit,  he  writes  a  letter  (or  uses  a 
printed  form)  requesting  his  London 
banker  to  accept  B's  drafts  upon  pre- 
sentation under  the  conditions  already 
mentioned  and  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance. This  letter  is  issued  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  going  to  the  London  banker, 
the  other  being  delivered  to  A.  A  then 
mails  the  copy  received  by  him  to  B,  B 
thereupon  arranges  to  ship  the  coffee, 
obtains  the  bill  of  lading,  invoice,  etc., 
and  takes  them  with  the  copy  of  the 
credit  to  his  banker  in  Brazil.  A  draft  is 
then  drawn  on  the  London  bank  under 
the  terms  of  the  credit  at  ninety  days' 
sight  and  is  discounted  by  the  Brazilian 
banker,  the  proceeds  being  placed  to  the 
credit  of  B's  account  or  given  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  check  or  cash. 

**The  Brazilian  banker  then  forwards 
the  draft  and  documents,  except  such 
documents  as  the  instructions  may  re- 
quire to  be  forwarded  direct  to  New 
York,  to  his  London  banker.  He  may 
secure  discount  of  the  bill  at  once  by 
cable  or  await  its  arrival  in  London  be- 
fore doing  so,  or  he  may  request  his 
London  banker  to  have  the  bill  accepted 
and  hold  it  for  maturity.   If  the  bill  is 
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discounted  the  Brazilian  banker  may 
draw  against  it  immediately  and  thus 
put  himself  in  funds  to  purchase  other 
coffee  bills.  Upon  re-receipt  of  the  bill  by 
the  London  correspondent,  it  is  present- 
ed to  the  London  banker  on  whom  it 
is  drawn  for  acceptance.  The  acceptor 
bank  examines  the  documents,  and  if 
they  are  drawn  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  credit,  accepts  the  draft  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Bra- 
zilian bank,  retaining  the  documents, 
which  it  then  f orwardis  to  the  New  York 
bank  which  opened  the  credit. 

LONDON    BILLS   ALWAYS   SALABLE 

''The  London  bank  has  in  effect 
agreed  to  pay  it  at  the  end  of  ninety 
days.  Upon  maturity  payment  is  made 
and  the  amount  is  charged  to  the  ac- 
•count  of  the  issuing  New  York  bank. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  documents,  the  New 
York  bank  delivers  them  to  its  cus- 
tomer under  a  trust  receipt  or  against 
<;ollateral,  and  the  latter  is  then  in  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  goods.  Ten  days  be- 
fore the  bill  of  exchange  is  due  in  Lon- 
don, the  New  York  bank  collects  the 
amount  from  A,  together  with  the  com- 
mission agreed  upon  when  the  credit 
was  opened,  and  remits  the  amount  to 
its  London  banker  to  meet  the  draft. 
On  all  such  transactions  the  London 
banker,  while  not  himself  advancing  any 
money,  is  extending  credit  for  which  he 
•charges  the  New  York  bank  a  commis- 
sion. The  result  is  that  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  European  bankers  amounting 
to  an  immense  sum  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  our  imports. 

**The  fact  that  London  exchange  is 
more  marketable  generally  throughout 
the  world  than  New  York  exchange  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  issue  credits  upon 
London  instead  of  upon  New  York." 

That  our  defective  banking  laws  have 
been  in  existence  for  half  a  century,  that 
they  still  continue  to  exist,  are  matters 
of  wonderment  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation 
is  that  our  country  is  comparatively  so 
new.  With  tremendous  natural  resources 
back  of  us  and  with  unequaled  enter- 
prise we  have  gone  ahead  sweepingly 
and  regardlessly.  But  with  all  our  waste- 
fulness it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  extrava- 
gance equals  in  dire  results  the  succes- 


sive losses  this  country  has  sustained 
from  our  periodical  money  panics 
brought  on  directly  by  our  panic-breed- 
ing banking  i^stem. 

OUR  ANTIQUATED   SYSTEM 

Our. present  system  was  founded  on  a 
war  debt.  It  dates  back  to  1863,  when 
the  country  faced  a  great  crisis.  The  fed- 
eral treasury  was  empty;  government 
credit  was  gone.  The  temptation  to  use 
banking  for  this  purpose  was  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  Perhaps  it  was  excusable 
then ;  but  in  neglecting  a  revision  of  this 
system  to  meet  modem  requirements, 
what  a  terrific  price  has  been  paid ! 

In  framing  these  banking  laws  no 
thought  was  had  for  the  country's  great 
development  in  agriculture,  commerce 
and  industry.  No  provision  whatsoever 
was  made  for  foreign  trade.  In  fact, 
the  laws  forbade  the  establishment  of 
American  banks  abroad.  Today,  as  an 
instance,  European  banks  are  firmly  es- 
tablished in  South  America,  and  are  ac- 
tively furthering  there  the  interests  of 
European  trade.  Practically  all  the 
ports  of  Latin- America,  large  or  small, 
have  them.  Yet  in  our  own  sister  con- 
tinent you  will  npt  find  a  single  bank- 
ing institution  bearing  a  North  Ameri- 
can name. 

American  banks  in  foreign  markets 
would  be  powerful  aids  to  the  upbuilding 
of  our  commerce;  manifestly  and  for 
the  subjoined  reasons  are  they  indispen- 
sable : 

First.  They  would  furnish  a  direct 
financial  exchange. 

Second.  They  would  provide  a  safe 
and  efficient  means  of  obtaining  credit 
information,  independent  as  to  foreign 
merchants  and  impartial  as  to  American 
exporters. 

Third.  They  would  correctly  present 
to  foreign  customers  the  standing  of  our 
own  export  houses. 

Fourth.  They  would  furnish  capital 
or  credit  at  the  foreign  market. 

Fifth.  They  would  bring  American 
financial  interests  in  touch  with  foreign 
enterprises,  which,  if  exploited,  would 
create  business  for  the  American  ex- 
porter. 

FOUR    BILLIONS    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE 

Our  foreign  trade  today  amounts 
yearly     to     $4,000,0e0,fK^.^y  ^American^ 
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goods  now  traverse  the  world.  In  some 
staples  we  control  the  foreign  supply. 
There  are  no  geographical  barriers  to 
our  world  markets. 

But  what  of  our  banking  system?  It 
is  still  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  We,  the  wealthi- 
est coimtry  in  the  world,  have  no  world 
credit.  We  can  not  control  our  gold  sup- 
ply. We  alone  of  all  civilized  countries 
collapse  periodically  under  money 
panics. 

Our  banking  system  is  unique.  Unlike 
any  other  country,  we  have  independent 
banks.  They  have  no  way  of  co-opera- 
tion. But  complete  banking  co-operation 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  control  arising 
panics.  Other  countries  have  proven 
this.  Our  banks  have  demonstrated  it  by 
being  compelled  in  times  of  stress  to  fall 
bacl^  upon  their  local  clearing-house  as- 
sociations, the  only  means — but  a  crude 
means — of  co-operation  that  we  have. 
The  necessity  of  co-operation  is  a  funda- 
mental banking  principle.  It  is  not  to 
be  argued  against.  But  aside  from  this 
theoretical  truth  we  have  the  obvious 
to  guide  us.  They  do  not  have  panics 
abroad;  we  do. 

Again,  it  is  only  by^  co-operation  and 
the  consequent  fixing  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  discount,  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as 
circumstances  demand,  that  we  can  con- 
trol the  flow  of  gold  to  and  from  this 
country.  This  is  fundamental  to  inter- 
national credit.  It  is  also  a  banking  prin- 
ciple. 

BROADENING   BUSINESS  CREDIT 

A  second  striking  peculiarity  of  our 
banking  system  is  that  we  have  no  broad 
discount  market,  such  as  they  have  in 
Europe.  Our  banks  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  accept  business  bills  for  discount. 
Instead,  they  take,  for  instance,  the  busi- 
ness man's  promissory  note.  In  other 
words,  a  merchant  in  this  country  who 
has  sold  a  bill  of  goods  and  wishes  to 
realize  at  once  on  the  sale,  can  not 
change  this  prime  evidence  of  exchange 
into  a  credit  instrument.  He  gets  credit 
at  his  bank  on  his  paper  '^  promise  to 
pay."  But  this  latter  instrument,  show- 
ing no  transaction  to  goods,  is  confined 
to  the  one  bank  that  takes  it.  The  mak- 
er's ability  to  pay  is  unknown  at  other 
banks.   So  this  kind  of  a  credit  instru- 


ment has  no  circulation  powers  what- 
ever. 

In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  busi- 
ness bill  becomes  in  itself  a  credit  instra- 
ment.  The  bank  accepting  it  stamps  i^ 
as  a  banking  instrument.  It  is  good  at 
any  other  bank  in  that  country,  it  may 
be  rediscounted  at  the  central  bank  of 
all  these  banks ;  or  it  may  travel  to  other 
European  countries. 

Now,  aside  from  the  ready  elasticity  of 
credit,  that  such  a  discount  and  redis- 
count market  gives  to  business  at  home^ 
it  must  be  apparent  that  it  has  also  a 
direct  effect  upon  foreign  trade.  Today 
our  local  credit  instruments  do  not  pass 
current  in  the  world's  markets.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  American  shipper  is  forced 
to  buy  foreign  exchange.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  for  this  unnecessary  ac- 
commodation we  pay  annual  tribute  to 
Europe  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  whole  period  of  our 
foreign  trade  expansion  has  been  seri- 
ously hampered  by  banking  accommoda- 
tions which  are  necessarily  worked  upon 
a  limited  scale  and  which  assuredly  have 
no  reference  to  the  broader  needs  of  this 
country. 

The  general  and  further  result  of  the 
workings  of  our  discredited  monetary 
system  is  the  isolation,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  whole  American  market. 

PANIC  OF  1907  A   DISGRACE 

International  enterprises  prefer  to  es- 
tablish their  headquarters  in  countries 
whose  banking  systems  are  upon  a  more 
stable  basis.  They  can  not  afford  the 
risks  of  such  occurrences  as  our  disgrace- 
ful panic  of  1907,  with  its  suspensions  of 
payment,  shortages  of  accommodation 
and  general  financial  disturbances. 
Again,  because  we  have  no  uniform  sys- 
tem or  standard  for  financial  transac- 
tions, such  as  exists  abroad,  American 
securities  are  naturally  looked  upon  with 
doubt  by  foreign  investors  and  are  listed 
only  with  hesitation  by  foreign  ex- 
changes. 

Our  national  monetary  commission  re- 
cently presented  a  plan  of  reform.  The 
object  is  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  usefulness  of  our  excellent  banks, 
but  also  to  give  them  a  system  based 
upon  economic  laws  and  the  needs  of 
the  nation.    The  plan  proposes  the  for- 
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matioD  of  a  reserve  agency,  not  in  any 
way  a  European  central  bank,  but  a  co- 
operative association  of  all  our  banks. 
The  banks  individually  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  discount  bills  drawn  for  agricul- 
tural, commerciid  and  industrial  pur- 
poses— in  other  words  prime,  day-to-day 
business  bills — ^just  as  is  now  done  in 
Europe.  The  reserve  agency  will  hold  the 
bank  reserves  of  all  the  banks,  and  use 
them  for  the  rediscount  for  the  indi- 
vidual banks  of  this  commercial  paper — 
this  instead  of  holding  this  reserve 
money  idle  or  sending  it  to  New  York 
for  speculative  loans,  as  at  present. 

Here,  then,  we  have  what  we  now  lack 
— namely,  (1)  perfect  elasticity  of 
credit,  (2)  standing  banking  instru- 
ments which  will  pass  current  through- 
out the  world,  i^nd  (3)  a  great  united 
banking  resource  held  ready  and  suffi- 
cient to  control  ^nd  regulate  any  threat- 
ened financial  crisis. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  ISSUE 

The  benefits  of  this  reform  to  the 
American  shipper  must  be  apparent.  In 
the  first  place  he  would  be  spared  the 
losses  of  our  recurrent  money  panics,  i 
do  not  know  what  percentage  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  lost  by  American  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  panic  of  1907  fell 
upon  the  export  and  import  trade.  But 
in  the  aggregate  they  must  have  been 
very  great.  Every  shipper  will  recall 
clearly  enough  his  individual  losses,  and 
he  is  cognizant,  too,  of  the  dull  market 
that  followed  for  several  years  this 
financial  upheavul. 

Secondly,  a  stfindardized  business  pa- 
per would  give  the  American  merchant 
the  very  same  banking  accommodations 
he  now  seeks  abroad.  In  selling  goods, 
for  instance,  to  a  buyer  in  Buenos  Aires, 


he  .would  draw  at  a  specified  number  of 
days  upon  his  correspondent  in  that  city. 
He  could  have  this  draft  discounted  at 
his  home  bank,  assuming  obligation  for 
the  amount  of  the  loan  only  in  case  of 
default  by  the  buyer  in  Buenos  Aires. 
This  loan  being  neceaparily  of  longer 
period  than  ordinary  commercial  loans, 
the  merchant's  bank  need  not  bear  the 
burden  of  protracted  credit,  but  can 
have  the  paper  rediscounted  at  the  re- 
serve association  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber. Thus  the  bank  may  keep  its  credit 
resources  open  to  other  merchants  at  all 
times. 

NEW  CLASS  OF  BANKS 

In  addition,  the  plan  permits  a  new 
class  of  banks,  which  will  in  effect  be 
highly  specialized  institutions  to  finance 
foreign  trade.  Their  functions  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  chartered  banks 
of  Great  Britain  which  are  intended^  to 
carry  on  banking  operations  in  the  Ori- 
ent generally  in  the  British  foreign 
possessions.  They  facilitate  transactions 
between  English  exporters  and  import- 
ers and  the  merchants  and  producers  in 
the  countries  with  which  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  These  banks  accomplish  a  dis- 
tinct service  in  adjusting  credit  instru- 
ments to  the  peculiarities  of  trade  and 
lending  obtaining  in  the  Par  East. 

In  all  its  many  broad  aspects  this  mat- 
ter of  monetary  reform  is  a  great  and 
vital  issue.  In  its  immediate  relation  to 
the  individual  it  transcends  in  impor- 
tance any  issue  now  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  above  partisan- 
ship. It  should  not  be  delayed  by  any- 
thing save  a  thorough  and  earnest  de- 
bate in  Congress.  With  the  enactment 
of  suitable  legislation  a  new  and  greater 
era  of  solid  progress  will  be  inaugurated 
in  this  country. 


HARDER  THAN  STEEL 

Mr.  Pargone — My  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  despair.  That  girl 's  heart  is  as  hard  as 
steej.  I  can  make  no  impression  on  it. 

Friend — ^You  don't  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.  Try  diamonds — they  are  harder 
than  steel. 
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The  Texas  Club 

A  New  York  Organization  of  Which 

Mrs.  Clara  DriscoII  Sevier 

is  President 

BY  SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

rE  TEXAS  CLUB,  which  was  in- 
corporated at  Albany  on  June  4, 
1909,  is  unique  among  the  many 
State  societies  in  New  York  City.  In 
other  associations  of  the  kind,  the  men 
are  the  officeholders,  the  governors,  the 
active  members  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
thing.  But  the  Texas  Club  is  officered 
entirely  by  women.  All  of  its  active 
members  are  of  the  fair  sex.  The  men 
can  become  only  honorary  or  associate 
members.  Thus  it  has  established  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  be  followed  in  a  meas- 
ure by  other  State  societies  now  already 
planning  to  admit  women  as  associate 
members. 

To  the  founders  of  the  Texas  Club  be- 
longs the  honor  of  first  placing  the  men 
in  a  subordinate  position  in  the  member- 
ship of  a  state  society  in  New  York  City. 

The  objects  of  the  Texas  society  are 
to  keep  ever  present  in  memory  the  glori- 
ous traditions  and  history  of  the  State 
of  Texas ;  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
who  gave  life,  fortune  and  sacrifice  to 
the  end  that  Texas  should  become  a  unit 
in  the  galaxy  of  states;  to  study  and 
perpetuate  its  art,  literature  and  music, 
and  to  promote  and  cherish  the  ties  of 
friendship  among  the  members  of  the 
club,  and  to  provide  social  intercourse 
and  entertainment  for  its  members. 

There  are  foxu-  classes  of  members 
They  are  active,  associate,  non-resident 


and  honorary.  To  all  of  these  classes, 
excepting  only  active  membership,  males 
may  aspire,  but  only  active  members 
may  vote  or  hold  office.  In  this  way 
control  of  the  organization  is  kept  by 
women  or  the  active  members. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS 

Here  are  the  requirements  as  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Texas  Club  of  New  York: 

Any  woman  may  be  admitted  as  an 
active  member  who  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  or  whose  mother  or 
father  was  a  Texan,  or  who  is  the 
mother,  wife,  widow  or  daughter  of  a 
Texan,  or  any  woman  who  has  resided 
in  the  State  of  Texas  for  ten  years. 

Any  man  may  be  admitted  as  an  asso- 
ciate member  who  was  bom  in  Texas,  or 
who  is  the  father,  husband  or  son  of  a 
Texan,  or  who  has  resided  in  the  State 
of  Texas  for  ten  years. 

Any  person  residing  in  the  State  of 
Texas  may  be  admitted  as  a  non-resident 
member;  also  any  person  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  State  of  Texas  ten  years, 
but  who,  at  the  time  of  application,  is 
residing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
politan district  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  become  a  non-resident  member. 

Any  person  whom  the  club  desires  to 
especially  honor,  may  be  admitted  as  an 
honorary  member  at  a  regular  meeting, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 
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"WHO'S  WHO"  IN  THE  CLUB 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Clara  DriscoU  Sevier;  first 
vice  president,  Mrs.  Hunter  L.  Wilson; 
second  vice  president,  Mrs.  Austin  F. 
Hancock;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
George  Kirhy  Smith;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  W.  D.  House;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Hazleton;  historian,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Dunklin;  executive  council,  Mesdames 
O.  R.  Von  Bonnewitz,  F.  C.  Gallagher, 
William  J.  Harding,  Frank  D.  Glover. 

The  honorary  members  of  the  society, 
all  males,  it  will  be  observed,  are:  Hon. 
Thomas  Mitchell  Campbell,  Senator 
Charles  A.  Culberson,  Senator  Joseph 
Weldon  Bailey,  Hon.  Martin  W.  Little- 
ton, Judge  Robert  Scott  Lovett,  Hon. 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  Hon.  Oscar  Branch 
Colquitt. 

The  list  of  non-resident  members  is  as 
follows :  J.  W.  Bailey,  Fort  Worth ;  Miss 
Eleanor  Brackenridge,  San  Antonio;  Dr. 
James  Moreau  Brown,  Westport,  Conn. ; 
T.  A.  Coleman,  San  Antonio;  George  C. 
Eichlitz,  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  George  C. 
Eichlitz,  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Eagar,  custodian  of  the  Alamo,  San  An- 
tonio; Miss  Jeanette  Goldburg,  1518 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Keeran,  San  Antonio;  C.  A.  Keeran, 
San  Antonio;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Keeran,  San 
Antonio;  Abe  Levy,  Houston;  Haskell 
Levy,  Houston;  H.  B.  Moore,  Texas 
City;  Mrs.  Lulu  D.  Bambaud,  Houston; 
W.  C.  Rigsby,  San  Antonio ;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Bigsby,  San  Antonio;  Colonel  C.  G. 
Starr,  San  Antonio;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Starr, 
San  Antonio;  Mrs.  T.  F.  Sevier, 
Sabinal;  Colonel  T.  F.  Sevier,  Sabinal; 
C.  H.  Silliman,  418  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Silliman, 
418  Central  Park  West.  New  York  City ; 
A.  B.  Waldrin,  Texas  City. 

OTHER  MEMBERS 

Among  the  more  prominent  members 
of  one  class  or  another  is  the  president, 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sevier,  whose  husband, 
also  a  member,  though  inactive,  is  a  suc- 
cessful cotton  merchant  of  this  city, 
whose  business  career  was  begun  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Mann  Trice, 
formerly  assistant  attorney  general,  of 
Houston;  David  Crockett,  a  descendant 
of  the  Texas  pioneer  and  frontiersman ; 
Robert  H.  Woody,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  this  city;  Hon.  S.  B.  Cooper,  a  former 


member  of  Congress  from  Texas ;  former 
Judge  Robert  Lovett,  manager  of  the 
Harriman  railroad  properties;  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  the  railroad  president  and  muU 
ti-millionaire,  and  former  Congressman 
Martin  W.  Littleton,  the  well  known  ora- 
tor, who  placed  former  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

The  new  club  rooms  of  the  Texas  Club 
are  in  a  large  brownstone  mansion  in 
the  fashionable  Murray  Hill  district,  a 
few  feet  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  three 
blocks  from  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Here  are  maintained  all  of  the  conven* 
iences  of  an  ordinary  club  for  men,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  one.  However,  there  is 
a  small  tea  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
club  building  for  those  who  like  tea  and 
its  proper  accessories. 

The  visiting  Texan  will  be  made  to 
feel  wholly  at  home  in  the  club.  He  can 
find  there  the  latest  issues  of  Texas 
newspapers.  He  will  be  greeted  by  fel- 
low Texans,  who  have  come  to  the  big 
city  to  carve  out  their  fortunes.  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  president 
of  the  club  he  will  feel  particularly 
pleased  with  himself  and  the  world  in 
general. 

THE  FOUNDER 

'*I  do  not  deserve  credit  for  being  the 
founder  of  the  Texas  Club,"  modestly 
remarked  Mrs.  Sevier,  recently  in  her 
apartment  overlooking  Madison  Square. 
*  *  I  was  not  its  first  president,  but  I  was 
asked  to  take  a  hand  in  building  it  up 
to  nearly  what  it  should  be,  and  that  I 
have  earnestly  striven  to  do.  Now  that 
we  have  a  comfortable  home  of  our  own 
and  a  rapidly  growing  membership  list, 
I  feel  naturally  that  I  have  not  labored 
in  vain.  We  try  to  make  Texas  visitors 
feel  at  home  when  they  visit  us,  and  if 
you  want  to  see  a  slice  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  transplanted  to  New  York  come  to 
our  San  Jacinto  celebration  in  the  Hotel 
Plaza.  It  will  be  the  most  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Texas  Club. 
All  the  Texans  living  in  or  near  New 
York  will  be  there  and  we  shall  have  a 
surprise  for  them  in  electrical  effects. 

''I'll  tell  you  in  part,  at  least, 
what  we  plan  to  do.  We  shall  represent 
the  old  Alamo  so  accurately  that  all  who 
come  will  truly  'remember  the  Alamo.' 
The  San  Jacinto  event  takes  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  [Jh^z^reat  fight,   and  a 
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descendant  of  Colonel  Crockett,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  bloody 
encounter,  will  be  present. '  * 

THE   SEASON'S   EVENTS 

The  usual  season's  social  events  of 
greatest  interest  with  the  Texas  Club  of 
New  York  have  been,  first,  the  Lone 
Star  hM,  and  second,  the  San  Jacinto 
reception  and  dance.  This  season's  im- 
portant events  were  increased  to  three 
by  the  opening  of  the  club's  new  rooms 
at  No.  17  West  Thirty-seventh  Street  on 
November  22,  upon  which  occasion  the 
club's  president,  Mrs.  Clara  DriacoU  Se- 
vier (a  native  of  Houston,  by  the  way), 
entertained  the  members  with  a  planta- 
tion supper.  On  December  4  the  annual 
Lone  Star  ball  was  given  in  the  Hotel 
Plaza. 

This  was  made  a  unique  event  by  the 
arrangements  planned  by  Mrs.  Sevier. 
But  the  spectacular  dance  will  be  on 
April  21  next,  when  the  San  Jacinto 
celebration  will  take  place,  that  also  in 
the  Hotel  Plaza.  By  the  arrangement  of 
electric  lights  the  figurantes  will  be 
made  to  present  a  picture  of  the  Alamo 
and  all  Texans  in  attendance  will  have 
impressed  upon  their  minds  recollec- 
tions of  important  events  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  club 's  active  mem- 
bers: 

Mrs.  Chester  Alexander,  Mrs.  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Bencini,  Mrs.  Gteorge  R. 
Brown,  Mrs.  M.  Borden  Carter,  Mrs.  "W. 
M.  Coleman,  Miss  Willie  Cooper,  Miss 
Daisy  Lee  Crooks,  Miss  Gtertrude  Dal- 
las, Mrs.  William  K.  Davis,  Mrs.  Sue  C. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  William  K.  Downs.  Mrs. 
Cecelia  Duble,  Mrs.  Hallie  M.  Dunklin, 
Mrs.  Evan  Edwards,  Mrs.  Erwin  C.  Fas- 


set,  Mrs.  Percy  Haswell  Pawcett,  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Fife,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Foot,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  L.  Preston  Gates, 
Miss  Annette  Glasgow,  Mrs.  Frank  D. 
Glover,  Mrs.  Laura  Maverick  Graves, 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Gates,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hancock, 
Mrs.  William  J.  Harding,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hardinge,  Mrs.  W:  Leslie  Harris,  Mrs. 
William  M.  Hazleton,  Mrs.  Helen  Hen- 
derson, Mrs.  P.  B.  Hite,  Miss  Rosa  B. 
Hite,  Mrs.  Rosa  C.  House,  Mrs.  William 
Durham  House,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hunt,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Hunting,  Mrs.  Herbert  John,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  John  P.  Laflin, 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Lee  Lappington,  Mrs.  Rol- 
lie  Borden-Low,  Mrs.  John  Lowe,  Mrs. 
Henry  Ludd,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Lyle,  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Malevinsky,  Mrs.  H.  M.  MacRhea, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  McCain,  Miss  Julia  W  Mc- 
Daniel,  Mrs.  Roland  Packard,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Parks,  Mrs.  John  R.  Potts,  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine C.  Price,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Radford,  Mrs. 
Adolphus  Ragan,  Mrs.  Calvin  Reed,  Mrs. ' 
R.  T.  Root,  Miss  Mary  Sandale,  Mrs. 
Henry  Seeligson,  Mrs.  Clara  DriscoU  Se- 
vier, Mrs.  Robert  H.  Sexton,  Mrs.  Laura 
Sheeks,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stillman,  Mrs. 
George  Kirby  Smith,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Solo- 
mon, Mrs.  L.  K.  Stanbury,  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  O.  R.  Von  Bonnewitz, 
Mrs.  Bernhardt  Wall,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wal- 
ter, Mrs.  A.  Page  Watson,  Mrs.  C.  N. . 
Whitehouse,  Mrs.  Francis  Hite  Will- 
iams, Mrs.  Hunter  L.  Wilson,  Miss 
Rosalind  Wilson,  Miss  A.  Woulfe,  Miss 
May  L.  Woulfe,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Wright,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Snell,  Mrs.  E.  F.  HaiUee,  Miss 
Lila  Steele,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
P.  H.  Coombs,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Barber,  Miss 
Eileen  Eads,  Miss  Lois  Fox,  Miss  Imo- 
gene  Fullmore,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fassett,  Mrs. 
Sidney  S.  Levine,  Mrs.  W.  Kramer,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  White- 
head. 


NOT  A  FAULT 

Toff — ^You  sold  me  that  horse  as  free  from  faults.   Why,  it's  blind. 
Dealer — Blind?   Well,  that's  not  a  fault;  that's  a  misfortune. 


Tailor 


GIVE  A  GUESS 

-When  will  you  pay  me  that  bill? 


Smithkins — Upon  my  soul,  you  remind  me  of  my  little  nephew. 

Tailor— I  do?  Why? 

Smithkins — ^Because  you  ask  questions  that  for  the  life  ot^m^^  cafi^  answeV^ 
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"POOR  RALPH!  THE  DOCTORS  DON'T 
THINK  HE'LL  LIVE  MORE  THAN  A 
LIFETIME." 
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IT'S    mighty    awkward,"   said    Owen 
Boss,  the  insurance  solicitor. 
**It  is,"  admitted  Dave  Murray, 
the  general  agent  of  the  company. 

'*IVe  been  after  him  for  over  six 
months,"  persisted  Ross,  **and  now, 
after  uiging  him  persistently  to  take 
out  a  policy,  I  have  got  to  tell  him  that 
we  won't  give  him  one.  That  would  be 
hard  enough  if  he  had  sought  us  out, 
and  it's  ten  times  as  hard  when  we  have 
sought  him.  Why,  it  looks  as  if  we  were 
playing  a  heartless  practical  joke  on 
him." 

**But  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  Mur- 
ray. ''It's  one  of  the  disagreeable  fea- 
tures of  the  business.  We  convince  a 
man  that  it's  to  his  interest  to  carry 
life  insurance,  and  then  we  tell  him  he 
can't  have  any.  Naturally,  from  his 
prejudiced  viewpoint,  we  seem  to  be  con- 
temptibly insincere  and  deceitful." 

*  *  Of  course  we  are  in  no  sense  shorten- 
ing his  life,"  remarked  Ross,  **but  it 
seems  like  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
death,  just  the  same.  He  is  sure  to  make 
an  awful  row  about  it." 

**One  man,"  said  Murray,  reminis- 
cently,  **fell  dead  in  this  office  when 
his  application  was  refused.  The  shock 
killed  him,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
avoid  giving  him  the  shock.  However, 
that  was  an  exceptional  case:  I  never 
knew  of  another  to  succumb,  although  it 
must,  be  admitted  that  the  news  that  one 
is  not  destined  to  live  long  ia  distress- 
ing and  depressing." 


** What's  the  reason  for  refusing 
Tucker?"  asked  Ross. 

** There  are  several  reasons,"  replied 
Murray.  **The  physician  reports  heart 
murmur,  which  indicates  some  latent 
trouble  that  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
into  a  serious  affection. 

**May  not  the  physician  be  wrong?" 

**He  is  paid  to  be  right,  but,  of  course, 
we  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  it 
can't  be  denied  that  heart  murmur  is 
deceptive.  I've  known  men  to  be  the 
subject  of  unfavorable  reports  at  one 
hour  of  the  day  and  most  favorable  ones 
at  another.  The  occupation  immediately 
preceding  the  examination  may  develop 
symptoms  that  are  normally  absent. 
However,  I  would  not  feel  justified  in 
accepting  this  application,  even  if  the 
report  were  favorable." 

*'Why  not?"  demanded  Ross. 

**The  amount  of  insurance  he  wishes 
to  carry  would  make  him  worth  more 
dead  than  alive,  which  is  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  an  insurance  company 
dislikes."  Murray  became  reminiscent 
again.  **I  recall  one  such  risk,"  he 
went  on.  *  *  The  man  found  the  premium 
a  greater  burden  than  he  could  carry, 
so  he  died." 

''Suicide!"  exclaimed  Ross. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Murray,  with  a 
peculiar  smile;  "merely  a  mistake.  But, 
if  you  will  put  yourself  in  that  man's 
place,  you  will  see  how  the  mistake  could 
happen.  He  was  carrying  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance,  dnd  he 
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wasn't  worth  twenty-five  cents  at  the 
tirad,  owing  to  some  recent  reverses.  He 
was  ill,  but  was  not  considered  danger- 
ously ill.  Still,  he  was  depressed,  be- 
lieving, apparently,  that  he  would  not 
recover,  and  knowing  that  he  had  not  the 
money  for  the  next  premium.  If  he 
died  before  a  certain  date  there  would 
be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  if  he  died  after  that 
date  there  would  be  comparatively  lit- 
tle. Now,  in  imagination,  just  assume 
the  problem  that  confronted  that  man 
on  a  certain  night;  twenty-four  hours 
of  life  for  him  meant  a  future  of  priva- 
tion for  his  wife,  if  he  did  not  recover 
and  prosper,  while  immediate  death  for 
him  meant  comfort  for  those  he  loved. 
Picture  yourself  contemplating  that 
prospect  while  lying  weak  and  discour- 
aged in  the  sick-room,  with  various  bot- 
tles— one  labeled  *  poison ' — within  reach. 
A  poison  may  have  medical  value  when 
properly  used,  you  know,  but  what  more 
natural  than  that  you  should  make  a 
mistake  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  while 
the  tired  nurse  is  dozing.  It  is  so  easy 
to  get  the  wrong  bottle — to  take  the 
poison  instead  of  the  tonic — and  it  solves 
a  most  distressing  problem.  A  drop  of 
the  poison  is  beneficial;  a  teaspoonful 
is  death;  and  the  tonic  is  to  be  taken 
•  in  large  doses."  ^lurray  paused  a 
moment  to  let  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
situation  impress  itself  on  Ross.  Then 
he  added  quietly:  **We  paid  the  insur- 
ance, although  the  timeliness  of  the 
accident  did  not  escape  comment.  The 
same  mistake  twenty-four  hours  later 
would  not  have  had  the  same  financial 
result.  Now,  do  you  imderstand  why  I 
would  not  care  to  put  fifty  thousand 
doUai^  on  the  life  of  Tucker,  even  if 
he  were  physically  satisfactory?  Unex- 
pected reverses  may  make  any  man  worth 
more  dead  than  alive,  but  we  seldom  con- 
tribute knowingly  to  such  a  condition 
of  affairs.  It  isn't  prudent.  While  the 
average  man  is  not  disposed  to  shorten 
his  life  to  beat  an  insurance  company, 
it  isn't  wise  to  put  the  temptation  in 
his  way  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  your 
man." 

"Well,  we  needn't  explain  that  to 
Tucker,"  said  Ross. 

**Jhu"  retuttied  Murray.  *'We  can 
P^  Ae  'whole  thing  on  the  basis  of  the 
litlyMim  's  report.  * ' 


**I  wish  you  would  break  the  news  to 
him,"  urged  Ross.  '*  You  can  do  it  with 
better  grace,  for  you  were  not  Instm- 
mental  in  getting  him  to  put  in  his  ap- 
plication.  Hell  be  up  here  today."' 

*'0h,  very  well,"  returned  Murray. 
*'I'll  see  him  when  he  comes." 

While  the  task  was  far  from  a  pleas- 
ant one,  Murray  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  business  to  take  matters  philo- 
sophically. One  must  accustom  one's 
self  to  the  disagreeable  features  of  any 
occupation,  for  there  is  none  that  is  en- 
tirely pleasurable. 

Tucker,  however,  did  not  make  this 
interview  disagreeable  in  the  way  that 
was  expected;  instead  of  becoming  dis- 
couraged and  depressed,  he  became  in- 
dignant. 

** What's  that!"  he  cried.  ''You  doa't 
consider  me  a  good  risk!" 

**I  am  sorry  to  say,"  returned  Mur- 
ray, **that  our  physician  does  not  re- 
port favorably  on  you." 

**0h,  he  doesn't!"  exclaimed  Tucker. 
**Well,  that's  a  good  joke  on  the  doctor, 
isn't  it?" 

**What!" 

**You'ji  better  discharge  him  and  get 
a  man  with  some  sense." 

**I  thought,"  said  Murray,  dubiously, 
**that  it  might  seem  rather  hard  on 
you." 

**Hard  on  me!"  ejaculated  Tucker. 
**Hard  on  the  company,  you  mean! 
You're  letting  a  little  two-by-four  doc- 
tor steer  you  away  from  a  good  thin^. 
Why,  say!  I'm  good  for  as  long  a  life 
as  an  elephant!" 

**I'm  sure  I  hope  so." 

**It's  robbery  —  plain  robbery  —  for 
that  doctor  to  take  a  fee  from  you  for 
making  such  a  report  on  me.  Ill  show 
him  up!" 

'*Howf"  asked  Murray,  curiously. 

'*By  living!"  declared  Tucker.  ''It's 
going  to  give  me  infinite  pteftfiure  to  re- 
port to  you  from  titne  to  time  and  show 
you  one  of  the  healthiest  men  that  er^ 
was  turned  down  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany. He  can't  scare  me  into  n  decline — 
not  any !  And,  say !  he  loofes  to  me  like 
a  young  man." 

**He  is." 

**  A  young  man  in  fine  physical  eondi- 
tion." 

*'He  is." 

**Well,  I'll  go  to  his  funeral,  and  111 
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he  in  prime  condition  when  he's  put 
away!  Yon  tell  him  that,  will  you?  I'll 
be  walking  when  he  has  to  be  carried." 

Now,  this  was  rather  annoying  to  Mur- 
ray. It  was  preferable  to  the  despair 
that  overwhelmed  some  men  in  similar 
circumstances,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Tucker  was  overdoing  it. 

*' Anyhow,"  said  Murray,  resentfully, 
**we  would  not  care  to  put  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  your  life,  for  its  more 
than  a  man  in  your  position  ought  to 
carry.  You  11  never  be  worth  as  much 
alive  as  you  would  be  dead,  with  that 
insurance." 

*'0h,  I  won't!"  retorted  Tucker,  sar- 
castically.  **Well,  now,  instead  of  mak- 
ing the  girl  I  am  to  marry  a  present  of 
a  policy  on  my  life,  1 11  just  make  her  a 
present  of  your  whole  blamed  company 
in  a  few  years.  You  watch  what  I  do 
with  the  money  that  you  might  have 
had!" 

**You  are  about  to  marry  t"  asked 
Murray.  **It'8  a  serious  matter,  in 
view  of  the  physician's  report." 

**  Marriage  is  always  a  serious  mat- 
ter," asserted  Tucker.  **I  don't  have 
to  have  a  doctor  tell  me  that.  But  he 
can't  scare  me  out  with  flubdub  about 
heart  murmur,  for  I  know  the  heart  was 
murmuring,  and  the  prospective  Mrs. 
Tucker  does,  too.  She'll  interpret  that 
murmur  for  him  any  time  that  he  wants 
a  little  enlightenment." 

Murray  laughed  when  Tucker  had 
gone.  The  man's  indignation  had  been 
momentarily  aggravating,  but  there  was 
something  amusing  about  it,  too. 

'*He's  going  to  live  to  a  green  old 
age,  just  to  spite  the  company,"  mused 
Murray.  **It's  a  matter  that  is  of  no 
great  personal  interest  to  him,  but  he'd 
like  to  make  the  company  feel  bad.  If  a 
man  could  order  his  life  as  he  can  his 
business  affairs,  there  would  be  mighty 
little  chtoce  for  us." 

Meanwhile,  Tu<*er  was  hastening  to 
th«  Home  of  Mids  Frances  Greer. 

"I've  come  to  release  you,"  he  an- 
mmnced,  cheerfully. 

**Bnt  1  don't  want  to  be  released," 
she  returned. 

*'0f  course  not,"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
suppose  you  would.  But  you  might  just 
as  well  blow  that  you're  getting  a  poor 
risk." 

"'What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 


**Why,  I  wanted  to  put  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  my  life,  as  a  precaution 
for  the  future,  and  the  fool  of  an  in- 
surance doctor  turned  me  down." 

*^What  do  I  care  about  the  doctor!" 
she  exclaimed. 

**Not  a  thing,  of  course." 

** Or  insurance!" 

'* Still  less." 

**And,"  she  said  happily,  **you're  a 
good  enough  risk  for  me." 

Then  they  went  into  executive  session 
anld  decided  that  insurance  doctors 
didn  't  know  anything,  anyway.  But  they 
did  not  forget  Dave  Murray,  and  they 
did  not  let  Dave  Murray  forget  them: 
he  heard  from  them  indirectly  in  the 
most  annoying  ways.  His  wife  informed 
him  less  than  a  week  later  that  she  had 
met  Miss  Greer  at  a  recepticm. 

*'A  most  extraordinary  giri!"  .his 
wife  remarked.  **I  can't  understand  her 
at  all.  She  asked  me  in  a  most  ingenu- 
ous way  if  I  ever  had  noticed  any  indi* 
cations  of  heart  murmur  about  you. 

"  *Never,'  said  I. 

'*  *Not  even  in  the  engagement  days 
when  he  was  making  love! '  she  insisted. 

**  'Not  even  then,'  I  answered,  bewil- 
dered. 

**  *tle  couldn't  have  been  much  of  a 
lover,'  she  remarked." 

Murray  laughed  and  explained  the  sit- 
uation to  his  wife.  But  Murray  would 
have  lieen  better  pleased  if  the  two 
women  had  not  met,  for  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  have  this  case  perpetually  present 
in  the  more  intimate  associations  of  life. 
However,  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
even  when  he  was  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, to  which  his  wife  insisted  that  he 
should  go.  She  had  discovered  that  the 
bride  was  related  to  an  intimate  friend 
of  her  own  girlhood  days,  and  the  bride 
further  showed  flattering  gratification 
in  this  discovery.  She  wad  especially 
gracious  to  Miirray. 

**I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she 
told  him. 

Thereupon  Murray^  made  heroic  ef- 
forts to  escape  before  she  could  find  a 
suitable  opportunity,  but  she  beckoned 
him  back  whenever  he  got  near  the  door. 

** Mamma,"  she  said  finally,  ft>r  this 
happened  during  the  wedding  reception, 
and  her  mother  s1x)od  near  hfer,  ''I  wish 
you  would  take  change  of  Mr.  Murray 
and  «ee  that  he  dosen't  run  away.    I 
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have  something  very  important  to  say 
to  him  before  Ralph  and  I  leave/' 

Thus  the  unhappy  Murray  was  held 
until  the  bride  and  groom  were  ready  to 
depart,  when  the  bride  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  him  alone  for  a  minute. 

**I  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  a  particular 
favor  to  me,"  she  said  appealhigly,  **to 
let  Balph  live  a  little  while — ^that  is,  if 
your  doctor  won't  make  too  big  a  row 
about  it." 

Then  she  laughed  merrily.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mrs.  Balph 
Tucker  refused  absolutely  to  worry  about 
the  health  of  Mr.  Balph  Tucker;  she 
had  simply  put  the  doctor  down  as  an 
ignoramus.  And  Mr.  Balph  Tucker's 
appearance  certainly  was  not  that  of 
a  man  in  poor  physical  condition.  How- 
ever, Murray  knew  how  deceptive  ap- 
pearances may  be,  and,  while  no  physi- 
cian was  infallible,  it  was  necessary  to 
rely  on  their  judgment.  Nor  was  it  a 
joking  matter,  in  his  opinion.  He  was 
glad  that  the  young  people  could  look 
at  the  future  without  misgivings,  but 
a  really  serious  matter  ought  not  to  be 
treated  so  lightly. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  a  note 
came  to  Murray  from  Mrs.  Tucker. 

*'So  grateful  to  you  for  sparing  Balph 
so  long,"  it  read. 

Murray  crumpled  it  up  and,  with 
some  rather  warm  remarks,  threw  it  in 
the  waste-basket.  ' 

**Why  did  I  relieve  Boss  of  his  dis- 
agreeable task?"  he  grumbled. 

Then  he  began  to  count  the  days  that 
would  precede  their  return  from  the 
bridal  trip,  for  he  was  sure  they  would 
cidl  on  him.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Tucker  had  deliberately 
planned  to  make  things  as  uncomfort- 
able for  him  as  possible,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Tucker  him- 
self was  aiding  and  abetting  her. 

*'It  isn't  fair,"  he  muttered,  '*to 
make  it  appear  that  this  is  a  personal 
matter  with  me.  The  Lord  knows  I 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  his  lease  of 
life." 

This  was  just  after  he  had  received  a 
telegram  to  the  effect  that  ''the  patient 
is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected," 
and  B(^,  who  happened  in  the  office  at 
the  time,  noticed  that  his  chief  looked 
at  him  reproachfully. 

''What's  the  matter?"  asked  Boss. 


"Hereafter,"  returned  Murray,  mo- 
rosely, "my  solicitors  have  got  to  carry 
their  own  burdens.  If  Tucker  and  his 
wife  put  me  in  an  insane  asylum,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  my  estate  will  surely  sue 
you  for  big  damages.  I  never  thought 
I  was  getting  a  life  sentence  when  I  let 
you  unload  on  me." 

The  physician  also  noticed  a  growing 
coolness  and  was  moved  to  ask  what  was 
wrong. 

"Didn't  you  make  a  mistake  in  the 
Tucker  case!'*  Murray  inquired  by  way 
of  reply.  "I  don't  wish  Tucker  any 
harm,  but  I'm  doomed  to  an  early  death 
if  he  isn't." 

"I  don't  see  what  his  life  has  to  do 
with  yours,"  retorted  the  doctor. 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  Mrs. 
Tucker,"  replied  Murray. 

"He  was  an  impossible  risk,"  asserted 
the  doctor.  "The  indications  of  serioiis 
trouble  may  entirely  disappear,  under 
favorable  conditions  of  life,  but  they 
were  there  when  I  made  the  examina- 
tion. Ours  is  not  yet  an  exact  science, 
and  the  human  system  frequently  fools 
us.  You  recall  the  Denton  case,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"At  twenty  the  doctors,  including  his 
family  physician,  gave  him  not  more 
than  two  or  three  years  to  live,  and  at 
twenty-five  he  was  considered  a  good 
risk  for  any  insurance  company.  He  is 
nearly  thirty-five  now,  has  one  policy 
in  this  company,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  let  him  have  another." 

"Oh,  you're  all  right,  doctor,  of 
course,"  returned  Murray.  "We  must 
be  careful  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  if  we 
err  at  all,  in  this  business.  But  I  wish 
the  Tuckers  would  transfer  their  atten- 
tions to  you.  I'll  be  tempted  to  jump 
out  of  the  window  when  I  see  them  com- 
ing in  the  door." 

The  Tuckers,  however,  were  not  to  be 
escaped.  After  an  interval  of  about 
three  weeks  they  sent  him  another  tele- 
gram, which  read:  "If  we  retire  to  a 
ranch,  will  you  lengthen  the  lease  of  life 
a  little?"  Then  they  came  back  and 
called  on  him. 

"So  kind  of  you  to  let  us  have  this 
trip,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker,  with  every  evi- 
dence of  deep  gratitude.  "Poor  Balph 
appreciates  it." 

Poor  Balph  was  looking  as  big  and 
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strong  and  happy  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  look,  and  Murray  was  corre- 
spondingly  uncomfortable. 

**The  premiums  on  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars would  have  been  pretty  heavy,"  re- 
marked Tucker. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Murray,  weakly. 

**I  had  a  tidy  little  sum  put  aside  to 
care  for  them,"  Tucker  explained.  "We 
thought  it  would  interest  your  company 
to  know  that  we  put  that  money  into  a 
small  ranch  out  west,  so  it  is  entirely 
out  of  reach  now.  You  don't  mind  my 
choosing  a  restful  place  for  my  early 
demise,  do  youT" 

*'Now,  see  here!"  cried  Murray,  but 
Mrs.  Tucker  interrupted  him. 

**0h,  he  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  as 
that!"  she  exclaimed.  **Show  him  what 
the  doctor  said,  Ralph." 

Tucker  spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
desk  before  Murray,  and  the  latter  read : 
*  *  This  is  to  certify  .that  I  have  made  a 
careful  examination  of  Ralph  Tucker, 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  I  attach  slight  im- 
portance to  the  indications  of  incipient 
heart  trouble,  which,  with  reasonable 
care  and  proper  treatment,  should  dis- 
appear entirely."  This  was  signed  by 
a  noted  specialist. 

*'And  the  next,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker. 

Thereupon  Tucker  laid  this  before 
Murray:  **The  heart  murmur  noted  T 
believe  to  be  due  to  temporary  causes 
and  not  to  any  permanent  affection.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  examination  there 
v^ere  no  indications  of  it  at  all."  This 
also  was  signed  by  a  well-known  physi- 
cian. 

*Toor  Ralph!"  sighed  Mrs.  Tucker, 
and  Murray  felt  that  the  burden  of  this 
case  was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

**They  don't  agree  entirely,"  he  as- 
serted, aggressively. 

**No,"  admitted  Tucker,  ''but  I 
understand  that's  not  unusual  in  such 
cases." 

"And  they  don't  agree  with  your  doc- 
tor at  all,"  added  Mrs.  Tucker.  "But, 
of  course,  your  doctor  is  right.  Poor 
Ralph!" 

"Please  don't  do  that,"  pleaded  Mur- 
ray. 

"Poor  Ralph!"  sighed  Mrs.  Tucker 
again.  "The  doctors  don't  think  hell 
live  more  than  a  lifetime." 

*'Put  in  another  application  and  take 


another  examination,"  urged  Murray  in 
despair.  "The  doctor  may  have  been 
misled  by  some  trifling  temporary 
trouble." 

"What  would  be  the  use?"  asked 
Tucker.  "I've  already  invested  the  pre- 
miimi  money  in  a  small  ranch." 

"It's  too  bad,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Tucker,  lugubriously.  "That  money 
would  have  done  the  company  so  much 
good." 

"This  has  ceased  to  be  a  joke!"  de- 
clared Murray. 

"A  joke!"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Tucker. 
"Has  it  ever  been  a  joke  with  you?" 

"No,  it  hasn't,"  said  Murray. 

"I  didn't  think  you  could  be  so  heart- 
less," asserted  Mrs.  Tucker.  "One  has 
only  to  look  at  poor  Ralph — " 

"Don't!  don't!"  cried  Murray.  "On 
what  terms  will  you  quit  this?" 

"Oh,  if  you  want  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness," put  in  Tucker,  "I'd  like  to  begin 
delivering  this  company  to  Frances.  You 
know  I  said  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  don't 
care  for  policies,  but  I  might  take  some 
stock." 

"You  said  you  had  no  money." 

""No  premium  money,"  corrected 
Tucker.  "I  invested  that  in  the  ranch, 
but  I  was  notified  this  morning  of  a 
legacy  from  a  bachelor  uncle  that  will 
give  me  some  ready  cash." 

"The  stock  of  this  company  gets  on 
the  market  very  seldom,"  explained 
Murray.  "I  have  a  little  myself,  but  I 
don't  care  to  part  with  it." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Tucker; 
"it's  quite  immaterial  to  us  for  the  mo- 
ment. In  fact,  I'd  be  in  no  hurry  about 
it  at  all  if  I  only  had  a  longer  time  to 
live." 

"Poor  Ralph!"  sighed  Mrs.  Tucker, 
as  they  departed. 

When  they  had  gone,  Murray  rang  for 
his  office-boy. 

"You  tell  Mr.  Ross,"  he  said  to  the 
boy,  "to  keep  out  of  my  way  for  a  few 
days.  I'm  not  in  a  mental  condition  to 
stand  the  sight  of  the  man  who  loaded 
this  trouble  on  me." 

For  the  next  three  days  Murray  saw 
as  little  of  his  office  as  he  possibly  could, 
fearing  another  call  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tucker.  Then  he  learned  that  they  had 
left  again  for  the  west,  and  he  breathed 
more  freely.  But,  shortly  thereafter,  a 
stockbroker  called  upon  him. 
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**I  am  commissioned/'  said  the 
broker,  **to  buy  some  stock  in  your  com- 
pany, and  I  thought  possibly  you  might 
know  of  some  that  is  for  sale.'' 

'  *  I  do  not, ' '  replied  Murray.  *  *  As  you 
know,  it  is  not  a  speculative  stock,  but  is 
held,  for  the  most  part,  by  conservative 
investors.  A  little  gets  on  the  market 
occasionally,  when  some  estate  is  being 
settled  or  some  holder  becomes  finan- 
cially embarassed,  but  that  is  about  your 
only  chance." 

**So  my  client  informed  me,"  said  the 
broker,  **.but  he  also  informed  me  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  get  some  himself, 
and  he  wished  me  to  use  every  effort 
to  add  to  his  prospective  holdings." 

**Mr.  Tucker,  your  client,  tried  to  buy 
some  from  me  before  he  left  for  the 
west,"  said  Murray,  for  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  who  wanted 
the  stock. 

*' Indeed!"  returned  the  broker.  '*I 
didn't  know  that.  He  explained  his 
anxiety  for  prompt  action  by  the  rather 
extraordinary  statement  that  he  wished 
to  get  the  stock  before  somebody  fore- 
closed on  his  life.*" 

**By  thunder!"  cried  Murray,  ** some- 
body tviii  foreclose  on  his  life,  and  take 
the  Limited  west  to  do  it,  if  he  keeps 
this  thing  up!"    • 

In  some  amazement,  the  broker  apolo- 
gized and  retired,  and  Murray  began  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  to  him  if 
Mrs.  Tucker  ever  did  get  enough  of  the 
stock  to  make  her  influence  felt.  Of 
course,  there  was  little  chance  of  that, 
but  even  a  small  stockholder  could  be 
anwoying  when  «o  disposed.  He  began 
to  dream  about  the  Tucker  case,  and  an 
incidental  mention  of  it  in  the  office 
would  make  the  atmosphere  unpleasant 
for  the  day.  Every  clerk  and  solicitor 
understood  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
topic.  Once  the  name  *' Tucker"  was 
mentioned  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  Murray  had  things  at  a 
fever  heat  before  it  could  be  explained 
to  him  that  it  w«s  a&other  Tucker.  Then 
came  a  letter  from  the  west,  with  a 
Tucker  return  t»rd  on  the  envelope.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  before  it  was 
delivered  to  Murray,  and  even  tiien  a 
time  was  chosen  when  he  was  absent  to 
lay  it  on  his  desk.  It  was  very  brief — 
just  an  announcement  that  'Hhe  pa- 
tient" had  rallied  splendidly  after  the 


fatigue  of  the  journey  smd  exhibited 
**  really  wonderful  vitality  for  a  sick 
man."  No  one  cared  to  go  near  Mur- 
ray all  the  rest  of  that  day. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  following 
month  another  missive  arrived — a  mere 
formal  affidavit,  headed  **  Certificate  of 
Life,"  and  solemnly  averring  that 
** Ralph  Tucker's  heart  has  not  ceased  to 
murmur  along  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
This  was  followed  a  month  later  by  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  to  the  effect 
that  **a  restful  ranch  life  is  especially 
conducive  to  longevity,  and  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's health  continues  to  show  all  the  im- 
provement that  can  be  expected  in  a 
man  who  had  nothing  the  matter  wiA 
him  in  the  first  place." 

These  facetious  reports  continued  to 
arrive  at  monthly  intervals  for  a  period 
of  neariy  a  year.  Usually  they  were 
brief,  but  occasionally  the  doctor,  who 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
affair,  would  go  into  such  details  as 
weight,  ^durance,  appetite,  lifting 
power,  respiration  and^ — heart  murmur. 
**The  heiui;,"  he  wrote  at  one  time, 
**  seems  to  be  too  well  satisfied  to  mur- 
mur now,  and  the  patient  was  able  to 
sit  up  and  eat  a  large  steak  today,  after 
which  a  little  gentle  exercise — about 
twenty  miles  on  horseback — seemed  to 
do  him  some  good." 

Murray  promptly  turned  this  over  to 
the  company  doctor,  and  the  latter 
sighed.  Almost  the  only  satisfaction  in 
life  that  Murray  had  during  this  time 
arose  from  his  ability  to  make  the  doc- 
tor miserable. 

**He  was  not  a  good  risk  when  I  ex- 
amined him,"  the  doctor  insisted,  **but 
he  may  be  a  good  one  now.  We  caii*t 
be  certain  of  results  in  such  a  case,  and 
the  law  of  probabilities  frequently  works 
out  wrong.  He  could  not  have  done  a 
better  thing,  under  the  circumstances, 
than  to  have  gone  in  for  a  simple,  out- 
door life.  The  basis  of  trouble  was  there, 
in  my  judgment,  but  it  may  have  been 
overcome." 

'*The  basis  of  trouble  is  still  there," 
declared  Murray;  **not  only  the  basis  of 
trouble,  but  the  whole  blame  structure, 
and  it's  resting  on  us.  I  can  feel  the 
weight." 

**So  caa  I,"  replied  the  doctor,  dis- 
consolately. 

Less  than  a  week  after  this  Tucker 
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telegraphed  to  know  if  Murray  had 
ehanged  bis  mind  about  disposing  of  any 
stock. 

**No,''  was  the  reply  sent  back. 

**A11  right/'  Tucker  answered.  '*! 
just  wanted  to  give  Mrs.  Tucker  another 
slice  of  your  company.  She  has  a  little 
of  it  already." 

Investigation  showed  that  the  broker 
had  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  few 
shares,  but  hardly  enough  to  exert  any 
considerable  influence.  StiU,  it  was  dis- 
quieting to  find  the  Tuckers  so  persist- 
ent. 

**ni  bet,"  said  Murr^,  **that  mental 
worry  has  put  me  where  you  wouldn't 
pass  me  for  a  risk. ' ' 

**If  your  wife,"  returned  the  doctor, 
*'is  anything  like  Mrs.  Tucker  I'd  pass 
you  for  any  kind  of  a  risk  rather  than 
incur  her  displeasure.  They'll  begin  to 
take  a  stockholder's  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  particular  office  pretty 
soon." 

**The  affairs  are  in  good  shape,"  de- 
clared Murray. 

**But  a  real  determined  stockholder 
can  stir  up  a  devil  of  a  rumpus  over 
nothing,"  asserted  the  doctor.  **If  she 
should  send  all  those  physicians'  reports 
to  headquarters,  they  would  rather  off- 
set my  report  on  which  he  was  turned 
down,  and  the  company  would  feel  that 
it  had  lost  a  good  thing.  The  (fompany 
will  not  stop  to  think  that  my  report 
may  have  been  justified  by  conditions 
at  the  time." 

"And  the  risk  that  I  thought  too  big 
for  him  then  may  not  seem  too  big  for 
him  now% ' '  commented  Murray  ruefully. 

**I'd  like  to  examine  him  again,"  said 
the  doctor. 

**I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe,"  re- 
turned Murray,  '*  unless  you  were 
searched  for  weapons  first." 

So  the  doctor  and  Murray  settled 
down  to  await,  with  some  anxiety,  the 
next  move  in  the  game,  and  their  pa- 
tience was  rewarded  by  the  receipt  of 
five  certificates  of  health  from  as  many 
different  physicians,  each  certificate 
having  a  message  of  some  sort  scrib- 
bled across  the  top.  *'The  patient  had 
to  ride  a  himdred  miles  to  get  these," 
Mrs.  Tucker  had  written  on  the  first. 
**  There  were  a  few  shares  of  this  stock 
in  my  late  lamented  uncle's  estate,"  ap- 
peared in  Tucker's  handwriting  on  the 


second.  *'The  president  of  your  com- 
pany is  rusticating  a  few  miles  from 
here,"  Mrs.  Tucker  asserted  on  the 
third.  **  Better  come  out  here  for  a  few 
days,"  Tucker  urged  on  the  fourth. 
**Poor  Ralph!"  was  Mrs.  Tucker's  com- 
ment on  the  fifth. 

''Poor  Dave  Murray !"  grumbled  Mur- 
ray, and  he  and  the  doctor  started  west 
the  next  day.  ''Might  as  well  get  this 
thing  settled, ' '  he  said.  ' '  You  and  I  have 
got  to  be  on  harmonious  terms  with  the 
stockholders.  Besides,  there's  an  early 
grave  yawning  for  me  if  I  don 't  succeed 
in  making  peace  with  Mrs.  Tucker.  I 
tell  you,  doctor,  when  a  woman  decides 
to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  a  man, 
the  man  might  just  as  well  resign  him* 
self  to  being  perpetually  uncomfort- 
able." 

And  yet,  no  one  could  have  greeted 
them  more  graciously  than  did  Mrs. 
Tucker. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  said, 
"and  brought  the  doctor.  It  is  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  have  the  doctor  here, 
for  I  want  him  to  see  if  something  can't 
be  done  for  poor  Ralph.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  what's  going  to  become  of 
the  poor  fellow.  He  doesn't  sleep  any 
better  than  a  baby,  and  he  can't  ride 
over  a  hundred  miles  without  getting 
tired.  His  muscles  aren't  a  bit  harder 
than  iron,  either,  and  his  heart  heats  all 
the  time." 

"Mrs.  Tucker,"  said  Murray,  appeal- 
ingly,  "what  can  we  do  to  make  peace 
with  you?" 

"Without  even  seeing  your  husband 
again,"  added  the  doctor,  "I  am  will- 
ing to  concede  that  he  will  live  to  be 
three  thousand  years  old." 

""We  are  beaten,"  asserted  Murray. 
"You  have  humbled  our  business  and 
professional  pride.  "We  give  Mr.  Tucker 
none  of  the  credit ;  it  all  belongs  to  you. 
We  claim  to  be  the  equals  of  any  man, 
but  of  no  woman.  Now,  on  what  terms 
can  we  have  peace?" 

"I  did  want  your  insurance  company 
for  a  sort  of  belated  wedding  present," 
said  Mrs.  Tucker,  thoughtfully. 

"I'd  give  it  to  you  if  I  could,"  said 
Murray,  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  "I 
assure  you,  that  'company  has  been  noth- 
ing but  an  annoyance  to  me  ever  since 
you  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  stock." 

"Oh,  I've  become  more  modest  in  my 
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expectations,"  replied  Mrs.  Tucker, 
cheerfully.  **I  don't  expect  much  more 
than  we've  got  now." 

**How  much  have  you  got?"  asked 
Murray. 

''"Well,  our  broker  picked  up  a  few 
shares,  and  there  were  some  more  in  the 
estate  of  Ralph's  uncle,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  kindly  arranged  it 
so  that  we  could  get  quite  a  little.  Such 
a  delightful  man  he  is,  too.  It  was  when 
I  heard  that  he  had  a  place  in  this  vi- 
cinity, where  he  came  for  an  outing 
every  year,  that  I  insisted  upon  Ralph 
buying  this  ranch.  I  thought  it  woidd 
be  nice  to  be  near  him — and  it  was. 
We're  great  friends  now,  although  he's 
only  here  for  a  little  while  in  the  spring 
and  fall." 

''Did — did  you  tell  him  about  the  in- 
surance?" asked  Murray. 

"What  insurance?"  asked  Mrs.  Tuck- 
er, blandly.  "We  haven't  any  insur- 
ance. Poor  Ralph — " 

"Mrs.  Tucker,"  interrupted  Murray, 
"if  you  say  'Poor  Ralph'  again,  you 
will  see  a  driveling  idiot  making  streaks 
across  the  prairie.  I  have  reached  the 
limit  of  endurance.  All  I  want  is  peace, 
peace,  peace,  and  I'll  pay  the  price  for 
it.  Do  you  want  some  of  my  stock?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  she  replied.  "We've 
got  it  fixed  now  so  that  Ralph  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  a  director  next  year.  We 
talked  it  over  with  the  president." 

"Does  Tucker  still  want  a  policy?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Tucker. 
"If  he's  going  to  die  so  soon,  it  would 
be  beating  the  company,  and  we're  part 
of  the  company  now,  so  we — " 

"Stop  it!  stop  it!"  pleaded  Murray. 
"Ill  bet  you  couldn't  kill  him  with  an 
axe!" 

"Sir!" 


"I  beg  your  pard(m,  but  this  is  the 
climax  of  a  year  of  torment  that  I  didn  't 
suppose  was  possible  this  side  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,"  explained  Murray  dis- 
mally, "and  I'm  just  naturally  wonder- 
ing why  you  brought  me  out  here." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  tell  you  that,  did  I?" 
returned  Mrs.  Tucker  ingenuously.  "I 
just  wanted  to  tell  you  that,  now  that 
we're  stockholders  to  a  reasonable 
amount — Ralph  retained  a  few  shares, 
you  know,  and  holds  a  proxy  for  mine — 
we  look  at  the  matter  from  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint,  and  we  think  that 
every  reasonable  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  poor  risks,  as  you  call 
them.  We  are  highly  gratified  by  the 
evidence  of  caution  that  has  inadver- 
tently come  under  our  notice,  even  if 
there  was  an  incidental  error  that  baf- 
fled humi^n  foresight." 

The  sudden  and  startling  changes  of 
position  by  this  young  woman  were  too 
much  for  both  Murray  and  the  doctor; 
they  could  only  look  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment as  she  calmly  commended  their 
course. 

"You  have  brought  us  all  this  dis- 
tance to  tell  us  that!"  ejaculated  Mur- 
ray at  last. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it's  worth  the  trip!"  he  an- 
nounced,  as  he  recalled  the  events  of  the 
last  year. 

Then  Tucker  appeared,  big,  strong, 
bronzed,  hearty,  and  shook  hands  with 
them.  Never  a  weakling  in  appearance, 
his  year  of  outdoor  life  had  made  him 
the  embodiment  of  health.  His  wife  re- 
garded him  critically  for  a  moment. 

"Poor  Ralph!"  she  said  mischiev- 
ously, and  when  she  hastily  assured 
them  that  this  was  really  the  last  of  the 
joke,  they  sighed  with  relief. 


SECOND  SIGHT 

Mabel — But  how  do  you  know  he  loves  you  if  he  hasn't  told  you  so? 
Margery — Oh,  I  can  tell  by  the  way  he  looks  at  me  when  I'm  not  looking  at 
him. 

B     B 

'  REPUDIATING  THE  LIBEL 

Mrs.  Muggs — That  horrid  Mrs.  Frills  told  Mrs.  Nextdoor  that  I  was  a  regular 

old  cat!  What  do  you  think  of  that! 

Mr.  Muggs — I  think  she  never  saw  you  in  the  same  room  \nth  a.mouse^^T^ 
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ILLUSTRATION  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 


SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago  as  the 
capital  of  a  republic,  Austin  ex- 
ercised as  far  as  possible  all  the 
pomp  and  display  of  capitals  of  larger, 
older  and  more  prosperous  nations. 
Shops  and  homes  sprang  up  in^  what  a 
short  time  before  had  been  a  frontier 
wilderness;  Congress  Avenue  was  laid 
off  a  mile-long  street  with  one  end  at  the 
river,  the  squarely  built  capitol  at  the 
other.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of 
belles  who  had  been  Indian  fighters 
while  their  gallant  beaux  had  been  ac- 
quiring wounds  and  experience  in  the 
war  with  Mexico ;  those  were  days  when 
society  was  cosmopolitan,  yet  exclusive, 
and  wit,  intellect  and  courage  went  hand 
in  hand.  The  United  States,  Prance, 
England  and  Spain  sent  courtly  diplo- 
mats as  ambassadors  to  recognize  and 
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do  honor  to  the  youthful  republic. 
France,  always  possessed  of  a  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  sent  M.  de  Saligny, 
and  on  the  ship  that  brought  him  came 
materials  to  be  used  in  building  and  fur- 
nishing his  home  in  Texas. 

In  those  early  days  the  French  Con- 
sulate sat  upon  a  hill  high  above  the 
struggling  little  town  and  commanded  a 
ravishing  view,  fully  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, of  the  far  away  mountains  with  the 
beautiful,  treacherous  Colorado  curving 
langorously  along  their  base.  Perhaps  a 
mile  to  the  west  was  the  old  capitol,  long 
since  destroyed  by  fire.  Along  Congress 
Avenue  were  a  few  rude  shops  upon  the 
former  site  of  cedar  and  yupon  tliickets, 
while  roomy  Southern  homes  appeared 
on  the  neighboring  hills.  Today  the  view 
of  the  Colorado,  with  its  background  of 
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caljQi,  unchanging  mountains,  half  hid- 
den in  a  voilet  haze,  is  the  same,  but 
between  the  river's  silvery  loops  and  the 
lonely  old  house  in  East  Austin  spreads 
a  panorama  of  exquisite  beauty.  Begin- 
ning with  the  ivy  covered  towers  and 
plumy  tree-tops  of  the  university  and 
its  campus  in  the  distance,  it  includes 
the  imposing  homes  on  West  Avenue  and 
Rio  Grande,  the  shimmering  dome  of  the 
capitol,  the  stately  Governor's  mansion, 
the  tall  and  slender  spires  of  a  dozen 
churches,  the  lofty,  modem  skj'^-scrapers 
at  Sixth  Street,  the  splendid  new  bridge 
over  the  wide  river,  the  shady,  sloping 
grounds  and  large  buildings  of  the  Home 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  blue- 
bonnet-covered  meadows  and  lawns  of 
lovely  Fairview  Park. 

Of  the  nearer  view — that  directly. at 
the  fpot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Consu- 
late stands — suffice  it  to  say  that  it  con- 
sists of  the  cabins  of  negroes,  Mexicans 
and  Italians  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  with 
the  gtretch  of  city,  river  and  mountains 
lUider  the  blue  Texas  sky  directly  on  a 
level  with  one's  eyes,  who  could  remem- 
ber the  sordid  foreground  at  one 's  feet  ? 

M.  DE  SALIGNY'S  HOUSE 

The  house  that  was  built  for  ^I.  de 
Saligny  is  a  large,  square,  white  one  of 
Colonial  design.  It  faces  south  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  garden,  one  of  its 
greatest  charms.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  long  piazza — gallery,  to  be  Texan — 
stands  a  mountain  laurel,  planted  more 
than  sixty-five  years  ago  by  theT  charm- 
ing woman  who  was  chatelaine  of  the 
place  for  many  years. 

In  April  wild  plum  trees,  two  or  three 
in  number,  take  on  the  semblance  of  bil- 
lowy snow  drifts  and  fill  the  air  with 
sweetness.  They  were  planted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Southern  general.  From  the 
gate  to  the  steps  two  straight  rows  of 
yellow  jonquils  hedge  the  gravel  walk. 
The  consul  himself  directed  the  planting 
of  these  bulbs.  So  it  goes.  Ever>^  flower 
has  a  history,  an  association  with  some 
personage  or  important  event.  This 
rose  was  a  favorite  of  General  Sam  Hous- 
ton ^s,  that  is  the  bush  from  w^hich  !Mira- 
beau  B.  Lamar  plucked  a  red  rose ;  that 
shrub  was  planted  by  a  brave  soldier  on 
the  eve  of  setting  out  for  a  battle.  Even 
the  mockingbirds  that  nest  in  the  moss- 
hung  trees  are  descendents  of  those  sil- 


ver-voiced aristocrats  of  song  who,  on 
witching  moonlight  nights,  serenaded  gay 
parties  around  the  card  tables  or  en- 
tranced the  small  group  of  charge  d'af- 
fairs  as  they  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
gallery,  prophesying  the  future  of  the 
young  nation. 

The  long,  many-paned  windows,  the 
large  front  door  of  walnut,  with  its  side 
and  overhead  lights,  proclaim  their 
French  manufacture.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  a  gracious  woman  of  middle  age, 
unlocks  the  door  with  a  key  half  as  long 
as  her  arm  and  incredibly  heavj%  and 
one  enters  the  enchanted  domain.  When 
M.  de  Saligny,  in  a  huff  with  the  Texas 
government,  went  back  to  France,  the 
house  was  sold  to  an  early  settler  of 
Texas  and  here  he  and  his  wife  lived  and 
died.  Here  the  present  owner — ^his 
daughter — was  bom,  has  lived,  and,  I 
hope,  will  live  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  hall,  cool  and  spacious,  contains 
a  few  pieces  of  old  furniture,  while  oa 
the  walls  are  hung  several  paintings  of 
early-day  Texas.  The  most  prominent, 
as  it  is  the  most  charming,  feature  of  the 
hall  is  the  stairway  in  the  rear  end.  It 
is  purely  Colonial  in  design,  with  wide, 
low  stairs,  plain  spindle-like  banisters, 
with,  half  way  up,  a  wide  landing.  On 
such  a  stair  as  this  I  can  fancy  some 
Evangeline,  candle  in  hand,  going  softly 
through  the  fleeing  shadows  to  her  peace- 
ful chamber  and  dreams  of  Gabriel; 
down  such  a  stair  as  this  I  can  see  bright 
and  sparkling  beauties  coming  to  meet 
the  admiring  gallants  clustered  about. 

What  a  place  for  impromptu  trysta, 
what  a  nook  for  a  dreamer  with  a  pas- 
sion for  solitude. 

But  my  visions  were  rudely  dispelled 
by  the  sound  of  a  keen  little  bell.  There, 
under  the  magic  landing,  was  a  very 
prosaic  and  business-like  telephone,  a 
jarring  note  of  1912  in  an  atmosphere  of 
1838. 

ROOMS  ARE  LARGE  AND  SQUARE 

The  rooms  are  large,  square  and  low 
ceiled.  Only  one — ^the  consul's  recep- 
tion room — ^is  as  it  was  in  his  day.  On 
the  floor  is  a  carpet  brought  from 
France ;  it  is  threadbare  from  the  tread 
of  many  feet — most  of  them  the  feet  of 
renowned  Texans  or  friends  of  the  Re- 
public. In  one  comer  is  a  grand*  piano, 
its  tone  still  sweet  and  clear  after  more 
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than  seventy-five  years  of  use.  A  table^ 
a  sofa  and  several  chairs  of  mahogany 
and  horse-hair  are  also  relics  of  former 
splendor^  and  though  in  need  of  repair, 
still  indicate  their  excellent  quality.  A 
place  of  honor  is  occupied  by  a  large 
arm-chair  that  was  once  in  the  old  capi- 
tol^  and  was  saved  from  the  fire;  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  vice-president  in  the  sen- 
ate. Near  it  is  a  low-seated  higfa-baeked, 
thoioughly  comfortable  rocking-chair. 
This  was  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  fa- 
vorite seat.  Johnston  was  quite  intimate 
in  this  home  until  his  death.  The  fire- 
place here,  as  in  the  other, rooms,  is 
broad  and  deep.  Think  of  the  huge  logs 
that  must  have  been  burned  to  heat  the 
spacious  and  many-windowed  apart- 
ment. The  shining  brass  andirons,  the 
high  fender,  the  poker,  shovel  and  tongs, 
also  have  their  history,  and  would  de- 
light the  heart  of  a  collector  of  antiques. 
On  the  wide  mantel  a  tall  French  clock 
tinder  a  thin  glass  case  has  been  counting 


the  hours  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Everything  in  the  place  speaks  elo- 
quently of  another  day  and  time.  All  ia 
quiet  and  peaceful  here;  the  sight-seer 
must  through  some  intuition  assume  a 
gentle  and  reverent  manner  as  he  looks 
upon  these  relics  of  Texas'  early  pomp 
and  glory,  but,  fortunately,  sight-seers 
of  any  kind  are  few  and  far  between,  as 
tdmoBt  no  one  outside  of  Austin  knows 
of  the  existence  of  the  house,  and  the 
scant  number  of  Austin  people  who 
know  manifest  little  interest  in  one  of 
th  most  charming  spots  in  their  city. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  so!  The  gentle- 
woman who  has  lived  always  in  this 
place  is  a  lady  of  culture  audi  good  breed- 
ing, and  doubtless  she  would  suffer  many 
pangs  if  she  were  frequently  called  upon 
to  display  her  treasures  to  unsympa- 
thetic persons. 

But,  oh,  I  would  like  to  tear  down  that 
up-to-date  telephone  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  adored  and  adorable  stairway ! 


THANKFUL 


BY  JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 


The  world,  er  providence,  er  God 

Sr  mebby  it  has  been  all  tbree 
In  every  day  an*  every  way 

Has  always  been  plum  good  to  me; 
I  think  of  it  today  because 

Of  a  swift  glint  of  old-time  Joy— 
This  momin'  I  juErt  laughed  right  out 

The  way  I  used  to  when  a  boy. 


That's  why  I  say  the  world,  er  God, 

£r  providence  ia  good  to  me, 
To  be  so  gentle  that  when  I 

Have  got  as  old  as  what  I  be 
I  still  can  feel  the  lilt  o'  things 

The  way  I  felt  'em  when  a  boy. 
An'  can  th'ow  back  my  head  and  laugh 

That  way  with  all  the  old-time  joy. 


If  any  one  had  been  about 

They'd  have  thought  me  a  silly  coot; 
TlMy  might  have  thought  I  might  have  had 

A  little  drink  er  two  to  boot. 
Me  standin'  with  nobody  near. 

Bareheaded,  holdin'  of  my  hat 
An'  lookin'  up'ards  at  the  sky. 

An'  laughin'  right  out  loud  like  that. 


I've  stopped  a-givln'  thanks  when  we 

Set  down  to  eat  at  our  house  now, 
I'm  so  durned  thankful  all  the  time 

That  I  can't  figure  it  out  how 
I  could  be  thankfuller,  an'  so 

I  never  hush  the  children's  noise 
Whilst  I  say  grace.   I  let  'em  laugh; 

God  knows  I'm  thankful  fer  our  Joys! 
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A  Tale  of  tKe  Texas  Revolution  and  tKe  Vengeance 

of  Santa  Anna 


THE  RISING  OF  THE 
LONE  STAR 


BY 
MERLE  ELUOTT  TRACY 


•YNOPSIS  OF  PRBCBDINQ  INSTALLMBNTS.* 

Dr.  Adams  MoFadden,  a  New  York  phjsioiaii,  back  In  the  thirties,  tells  the  story.  He  embarks 
Ml  the  ship  "Silver  Star"  for  Mexico,  bein«  bound  for  Mexico  City  on  business.  On  board,  ha  maati 
Captain  SandraviUe,  an  old  sea-doff,  formerly  a  buccaneer,  and  his  daughter.  Bra.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  off  the  lower  Texas  coast,  and  on  an  improvised  raft  the  three  find  themselves  adrift 
Captain  SandraviUe  falls  overboard  and  is  devoured  by  sharks,  and  Eve  and  the  physician  asp 
finally  cast  ashore  on  Padre  Island,  reaching  the  mainland  after  many  vicissitudes,  their  only 
possession  beinsr  a  map  of  treasure  supposedly  burled  in  Mexico,  left  Bve  by  her  father. 

After  a  trying  Journey  toward  Matamoros,  when  nearly  exhausted  they  run  into  a  detachment 
of  Mexican  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Zaoacetas,  and  having  in  attendance  Captain  Cordova 
of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Bve  becomes  ill  of  fever  and  Captain  Cordova's  life 
Is  saved  by  Dr.  McFadden  after  beinc  bitten  by  a  venomous  snaka  Both  the  captain  and  IDva  are 
hurried  to  Matamoros,  where  the  girl  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kindly  old  Uidy.  Madame  Tht- 
rese.  Already  rumblinas  of  the  approaching  revolution  in  Texas  are  heard,  and  Dr.  McFadden 
gains  a  good  idea  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  argument  He  incurs  the  enml^  of  Captain  Cordovt, 
who  loves  Bve,  and  realizes  that  he  loves  her  himself.  The  captain  causes  the  abducton  of  Bre, 
after  the  girl  becomes  betrothed  to  the  doctor,  and  when  McFadden  tries  to  learn  her  whereabouts 
he  is  thrown  in  jail  on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  is  released,  however,  at  the  demand  of  his  friend 
Hilton,  and  sent  to  Santa  Anna  for  trial.  Through  the  efforts  of  Father  Andrade  he  meets  Bve  in 
San  Antonio  Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  together  they  manage  to  get  her  tempo- 
rarily out  of  Cordova's  clutches.  McFadden  witnesses  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  after  which  he  if 
taken  before  Santa  Anna  for  trial,  where  the  further  treachery  of  Cordova  is  shown.  He  deddee 
to  bring  Bve  to  court  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 

Bve  testifies,  only  to  learn  that  the  document  she  signed  contained  a  confession  that  Mc- 
Fadden had  killed  her  father.  The  doctor  is  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  Father  Andrada 
who  recalls  to  Santa  Anna  a  vow  the  dictator  had  made.  Santa  Anna,  angered,  warns  them  to 
leave  San  Antonio.  McFadden  receives  a  letter  from  Bve  advising  that  she  is  to  be  hurried  out 
of  the  city  along  the  Matamoros  road  and  appealing  to  him  to  rescue  her.  With  Father  Andrade 
and  Hilton  he  leaves  San  Antonio.  News  finally  reaches  the  party  that  a  woman  answering 
Bve's  description  has  been  rescued  from  the  Mexicans  by  a  gawky  individual,  whom  they  can  not 

glace.    Believing  the  pair  will  try  to  reach  Houston's  army,  McFadden  and  his  companions  also 
ead  in  that  direction.    After  several  days'  travel  they  are  startled  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle  on  the 
bank  of  Navidad  River,  and  hail  across:  "Are  you  Tex  or  Mex?*' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Explanation  of  Qeneral  Hous- 
ton. 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not." 

WE  are  Texans/'  came  a  deep, 
booming  voice  in  reply.  *'We 
are  Icouts  of  General  Sam 
Houston.  We  thought  you  were  Mexi- 
cans because  you  had  a  priest  along. 
We'll  send  a  raft  across  for  you.'' 

"Where    is    General    Houston!"    I 
called  back. 


*'At  Groce's  on  the  Brazos,  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  east.  Get  ready. 
The  brush  is  full  of  Mexicans." 

I  did  not  know  how  anxious  I  was  to 
meet  Americans  until  I  heard  that  ring- 
ing voice  from  across  the  river.  The 
bitter  memories  of  the  past  six  months 
were  crowded  out  of  my  dizsy  brain  hy 
the  one  overwhelming  thought  that  once 
more  I  was  to  be  among  mine  own  peo- 
ple, and  secure  against  the  treachery 
and  deceit  with  which  I  had  been  caged 
and  fettered  like  a  wild  animal.  I  looked 
at  the  great  river  flowing  silently  and 


*  This  SHry  Began  in  the  April  Nnmkn- 
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majestically  between  me  and  safety,  a 
•vast,  turbid  flood  with  much  flotsam 
upon  its  muddy  bosom.  It  seemed  very 
wide  and  it  oppressed  me  with  its 
might  and  power.  Then  I  thought  back 
over  the  past,  and  of  the  many  disap- 
pointments which  I  had  suffered;  how 
many  times  I  had  considered  myself 
safe,  only  to  discover  that  I  had  been 
deluded  by  a  groundless  hope.  A  great 
fear  swept  over  my  soul,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  what  obstacle  would  interfere, 
what  trick  of  fate  would  interpose  at 
this  time  to  prevent  me  from  escaping 
my  tormentors.  I  looked  at  the  giant 
river  that  flowed  so  ominously  between, 
and  ever  the  opposite  shore  seemed  to 
recede  and  leave  me  farther  and  farther 
from  the  security  of  its  seclusion. 

The  little  girl  came  up  to  where  I 
was  holding  my  wounded  horse,  and 
took  my  hand. 

*'0h,  doctor,"  she  said,  ** isn't  it  beau- 
tiful? See  how  the  morning  sun  makes 
the  opposite  bank  all  golden  and  streaks 
it  with  great  long  shadows  from  every 
bush  and  tree.  It  is  so  much  handsomer 
than  the  Guadalupe.  And  see  how  still 
it  flows  along,  just  as  though  it  didn't 
care  anything  at  all  about  the  things 
that  are  going  on  on  either  side  of  it.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
sea.  It  flows  so  swiftly,  doctor,  and  it 
doesn't  make  any  noise  about  it.  See 
the  brush  and  logs  going  down  with  it. 
They  can't  go  back,  can  they?  The 
river  is  too  strong  and  there  is  a  poor 
little  green  tree  which  has  been  torn  up 
by  its  roots.  See  it,  over  near  the  other 
bank?  I  wonder  where  it  lived,  and  if 
it  wants  to  go  back  to  its  home?  Do 
you  suppose  it  was  sorry  to  be  torn  away 
from  its  home  by  the  great  river?  It 
can't  go  back,  can  it?  The  river  will 
carry  it  down  to  the  sea.  I  don't  think 
I  like  this  river  as  well  as  I  did.  I  don 't 
think  it  ought  to  tear  little  green  trees 
away  from  their  homes  and  carry  them 
off  like  that.  Perhaps  they  don't  want 
to  go.  I  didn't  want  to  leave  my  home; 
I  wanted  to  stay.  Somehow  that  little 
tree  seems  just  like  I  was.  And  this 
river  is  driving  it  away  from  its  home 
just  as  Mr.  Ramirez  and  his  soldiers 
drove  me  and  grandpa  away  from  ours. 
I  don't  think  it  is  right." 

I  listened  while  the  little  girl  talked 
on.     Her    wisdom     was    uncanny.     It 


showed  her  to  have  lived  much  with  old- 
er people.  She  had  had  few  playmates, 
this  child  of  the  wilderness.  She  had 
grown  old  before  her  time.  In  her  sim- 
ple way  she  seemed  to  have  glimpsed  at 
truths  too  deep  for  one  of  her  tender 
years,  but  with  all  her  seriousness  she 
was  very  sweet  and  lovable. 

As  she  talked  on  about  the  mighty 
river  bearing  the  little  tree  away  upon 
its  bosom,  another  river  came  into  my 
mind,  the  river  of  circumstance,  and  how 
it  had  torn  me  away  from  my  mapped 
and  charted  course,  and  had  borne  me 
forward  upon  its  resistless  current,  down 
to  the  great  sea  of  misfortune.  The 
tree  exemplified  my  own  fate  even  more 
clearly  than  that  of  the  little  girl.  I 
was  called  rudely  back  to  present  things 
by  the  child  pulling  at  my  sleeve. 

** Debtor,"  she  said,  *'I  don't  believe 
you  have  heard  a  word  I  have  been  say- 
ing to  you.  Didn  't  you  hear  me  say  that 
a  raft  was  coming  out  from  under  those 
bushes  over  there?  See,  it  is  a  great 
big  raft.  And  there  are  six  or  seven 
men  with  long  poles  pushing  it  forward. 
See  them  push!  My,  but  they  must  be 
strong!  See  how  the  current  whirls  it 
about,  and,  oh,  doctor,  they  have  run 
into  the  little  tree,  and  see,  one  of  the 
men  is  going  to  take  it  on  to  the  raft. 
Isn't  that  lovely?  Now  it  won't  be  car- 
ried away  to  the  sea,  will  it?" 

The  rest  of  our  party  had  now  come 
up  and  we  ^ere  now  standing  on  the 
bank  watching  the  raft  come  athwart  the 
current,  propelled  by  the  powerful 
strokes  of  its  stalwart  crew. 

The  little  girl  caught  my  hand  and 
there  was  the  trace  of  tears  in  her  voice 
as  she  spoke  again. 

**0h,  doctor,  he  isn't  going  to  take  the 
little  tree  on  board  the  raft.  He  has  let 
it  go  down  river!  Oh,  it  is  cruel  not  to 
rescue  the  little  green  tree.  Ask  him  to 
save  it !    Please,  doctor,  for  my  sake ! ' ' 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  I  know, 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  petition  of  this 
poor  little  bereaved  child. 

**Hey!"  I  shouted.  ''Hey,  there, 
aboard  the  raft !  Save  that  tree !  A  lit- 
tle girl  here  wants  it." 

'*What  do  you  think  we're  runnin', 
a  botanical  expedition  or  a  nursery?" 
came  back  in  the  deep,  booming  voice 
which  we  had  heard  before.  ''We  can't 
stop  to  pick  up  no  driftwood.     There 
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are  too  many  Mexicans  in  the  brush  over 
there  to  waste  any  time  with  that  kind 
of  focdishness."  * 

**Piek  up  that  tree!'*  I  called  back. 
**This  little  girl  wants  it.  Her  father 
was  with  Fannin  at  Goliad,  and  she 
wants  that  tree." 

** What's  that?'*  asked  the  officer  in 
command,  his  voice  ringing  sharp  and 
clear. 

''Her  father  was  with  Fannin  at  Go- 
liad and  she  wants  that  tree." 

Instantly  the  great  raft  swung  down 
stream  and  the  little  tree  was  placed 
carefully  on  board.  We  could  see  it  all 
very  plainly.  Not  one  of  the  seven  men 
upon  that  raft  made  a  movement  of  dis- 
sent. They  were  out  in  midstream,  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  any  Mexicans  that 
might  have  been  lurking  in  the  brush, 
but  at  the  magic  word  **Goliadf"  they 
paused  without  hesitation  to  gratify  the 
wish  of  this  little  fatherless  child. 

Five  minutes  more  and  the  raft 
touched  the  grass  at  our  feet. 

**Come  aboard/'  said  the  officer  in 
command.  **We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
I  wonder  that  someone  hasn't  been 
pinked  before  this.  Take  a  line  to  your 
horses  and  hitch  them  to  the  raft.  Let 
one  of  your  Indians  ride  the  last  one. 
Where  are  you  from,  anyway?  I 
thought  every  American  was  east  of  the 
Colorado  before  this.  More  than  five 
thousand  people,  mostly  old  men,  women 
and  children  have  passed  x)ur  camps  in 
the  last  two  weeks  goin'  east.  I  don't  see 
how  you  ever  broke  through — they  say 
that  the  territory  to  the  west  and  south 
of  here  is  just  swarmin'  with  Mexicans, 
and  that  every  dwellin'  has  been  burnt, 
every  head  of  cattle  and  horses  stolen, 
and  every  farm  destroyed.  A  feller  that 
come  through  from  Victoria  last  week 
told  us  an  awful  tale.  He  said  he  saw 
a  woman  in  the  brush  twenty  miles  east 
of  that  place,  the  only  white  person  he 
came  up  with  in  a  hundred  miles.  She 
was  alone  except  for  a  nigger,  and  was 
only  three  days  a  mother.  He  took  her 
on  his  horse  and  carried  her  to  a  Mexi- 
can ranch  nearby,  and  then  he  beat  it 
for  this  side  of  the  river." 

We  were  now  out  in  midstream.  The 
four  Inditos,  all  of  whom  had  elected 
to  remain  on  their  horses,  were  swinging 
down  stream  on  the  tail  of  the  line  to 
which  all  the  horses  had  been  tied  in  a 


string.  Hilton,  Father  Andrade  and 
myself  were  standing,  while  the  old  man 
and  the  little  girl  were  sitting  on  a  box. 
The  seven  men  of  the  volunteer  crew 
were  poling  the  raft,  three  om  each  side 
and  one  at  the  rear. 

Suddenly  a  rifle  cracked  from  the 
west  bank,  and  there  came  a  buzz  close 
to  my  head. 

'* They've  spotted  us,"  said  the  offi- 
cer who  was  standing  at  the  rear  of  the 
raft.  **Pole  like  blazes,  boys;  we  can't 
stop  to  fight  here." 

Hilton  had  raised  his  gun. 

** Don't  waste  your  powder,  young 
man;  you  can't  get  him.  He's  too  far 
in  the  brush." 

Just  then  Hilton's  rifle  rang  out.  It 
was  close  to  my  head  and  it  made  my 
ears  hum,  but  I  followed  the  shot.  A 
Mexican  leaped  out  of  the  tall  grass 
close  to  the  bank  and  fell  back. 

**One,"  said  Hilton.  **Give  me  yonr 
rifle,  doctor;  there  are  two  more." 

I  handed  him  my  weapon  and  he 
fired  again.  Another  man  sprang  up 
from  the  grass  with  a  wailing  cry.  Th^i 
a  third  leaped  up  and  began  to  run.  Hil- 
ton took  Father  Andrade 's  rifle  and 
fired  but  missed.    It  was  too  long  a  shot. 

The  officer  in  command  took  off  his 
hat,  scratched  his  red,  frowsled  hair, 
spat  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco  juice 
into  the  water,  and  said: 

**  Young  man,  where  did  you  learn  to 
shoot?" 

"Used  to  practice  a  little  with  some 
of  the  other  chaps  at  Bombay,  you  know. 
Never  was  much  good  myself,  but  some 
of  the  fellows  were  really  quite  ckver, 
doncher  know." 

The  officer  grunted. 

**Qlad  you  ain't  over  there  practicing 
on  us,"  he  drawled. 

At  this  point  we  landed,  and  one  more 
great  river  was  between  us  and  the 
hosts  of  his  excellency,  Santa  Anna.  All 
of  the  Mexican  army  was  now  in  our 
rear. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast,  being  very 
weary  with  our  long  journey,  we  lay 
down  to  rest,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  in  the  hwids  of  trus^ 
friends. 

Before  she  would  go  to  sleep  the  little 
girl  insisted  that  one  of  the  soldiers  take 
the  tree  which  she  had  jealoinly  guarded 
since  its  rescue,  and  plant  it  at  a  safe 
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distance  from  the  river  bank,  which  he 
willingly  did. 

It  was  ni^t  before  we  awoke,  and  by 
the  officer's  advice  we  started  on  our 
march  toward  General  Houston's  camp. 
This  officer,  who  commanded  the  little 
scouting  expedition  which  we  had  so  for- 
tunately encountered,  was  none  other 
than  the  famous  Captain  Karnes,  who 
rendered  such  l<^al  and  valuable  serv- 
ices to  General  Houston  through  the 
heart-breaking,  discouraging  days  of  his 
masterly  retreat.  This  estimable  Scotch 
gentleman  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
comfortable. 

During  that  long  and  wearisome  night 
Captain  Karnes  told  me  of  the  trials 
which  the  commander  of  the  Texan 
forces  had  been  through  since  taking 
command  of  the  little  unequipped,  dis- 
oi^ganized  army  at  Gk)nzales  on  the  11th 
of  March. 

He  told  me  how  the  general,  realizing 
the  futility  of  giving  battle  to  a  vastly 
superic«r  enemy,  in  a  country  where  the 
enemy  was  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
within  easy  reach  of  reinforcements  and 
near  a  good  base  of  operations,  had  fal- 
len back  from  point  to  point,  not. only 
to  draw  the  enemy  farther  and  farther 
away  from  his  supplies,  reserves,  and 
base  of  operations,  and  gradually  sepa- 
rate his  army  into  smaller  divisions,  but 
to  give  himself  time  and  opportunity  to 
organize  and  discipline  his  own  little 
force  in  preparation  against  that  day 
when  he  could  fall  upon  the  Mexican 
forces  in  detail  at  some  point  where  re- 
treat should  be  impossible,  because  of  the 
many  rivers  Santa  Anna's  forces  should 
have  placed  behind  them  in  their  pur- 
suit, and  where  reinforcements  would 
not  be  easily  available,  because  of  their 
inevitable  separation  and  lack  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  country.  He  told 
me  how  many  had  criticized  the  gener- 
al's course,  and  how  many  had  deserted 
from  his  camp,  believing  he  was  retreat- 
ing because  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

"But,"  continued  Captain  Karnes, 
*'they  can  say  what  they  like.  As  for 
me,  I  believe  the  general  has  pursued 
the  only  possible  course  which  could  lead 
to  a  successful  termination  of  this  war. 
I  don't  know  how  he  keeps  his  temper 
amid  all  the  criticism  and  taunts  with 


which  he  is  assailed  on  every  hand.  Xet, 
so  far  he  has  never  answered  a  word, 
has  never  shown  the  least  sign  of  annoy- 
ance, has  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  has 
gone  steadily  on  perfecting  his  plans. 
Sam  Houston  is  a  great  man.  He  will 
not  stoop  to  quarrel  with  his  officers  or 
to  argue  with  his  men,  as  too  many  other 
commanders  of  the  Texans  have  done. 
He  holds  no  councils  of  war.  As  he 
says,  he  is  commander-in-chief,  and  if  he 
errs  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon 
his  shoulders." 

Naturally  I  began  to  talk  about  Santa 
Anna  in  comparison,  and  before  long 
had  told  the  captain  my  entire  experi- 
ence, even  to  the  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf. 

**And  so  you  were  at  the  Alamo,"  he 
said,  pausing  to  peer  at  me  in  the  daric- 
ness.  **And  you  were  at  the  Alamo! 
The  general  will  be  glad  to  talk  with 
you,  I  am  sure.  I  was  one  of  the  men 
who  met  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  Als- 
bury  about  fifteen  miles  out  on  the  prai- 
rie near  noon  of  the  day  the  Alamo  was 
taken." 

**Yes,"  I  said,  *'I  saw  Mrs.  Dickihson 
as  she  left  the  fort  in  company  with  an- 
other lady.  Colonel  Almonte  was  guid- 
ing them  out." 

**So  that  was  the  officer's  name,"  said 
Captain  Karnes.  **She  said  that  an  of- 
ficer led  her  out  of  the  fortress,  but 
didn't  know  who  he  was.  She  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  it  was  Colonel 
Almonte;  I  am  sure.  I  met  him  myself 
when  he  visited  the  province  in  1834. 
He  seemed  to  be  rather  better  than  the 
rest  of  his  tribe,  I  suppose  because  he 
was  educated  in  the  United  States." 

**  Colonel  Almonte  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,"  I  replied,  **I  shall  not  easily 
forget  what  he  has  done  in  my  behalf." 

In  response  to  my  earnest  inquiries 
Captain  Karnes  informed  me  that  his 
party  had  seen  no  one  answering  to  the 
description  of  either  Bye  or  her  com- 
panion. 

**It  is  quite  probable,"  he  added, 
*'that  if  the  man  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  were  not  informed 
as  to  the  location  of  the  Mexican  troops, 
that  he  had  blundered  into  the  encamp- 
ment of  Ramirez  y  Seama  before  this 
time,  for  probably  he  would  have  con- 
tinued in  an  easterly  direction  from  the 
ranch  of  De  La  Garza — ^that  being  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  Colorado-i-instead^t, 
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taking  the  more  northerly  course,  as  you 
did.  You  can  readily  see  how  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  doctor.  Even  with 
the  knowledge  at  your  command,  it  is 
doubtful  if  you  would  have  taken  such 
precautions  and  made  such  a  wide  de- 
tour to  the  north  had  you  not  found  the 
dispatches  on  the  person  of  the  ser- 
geant.'' 

I  could  not  help  admitting  that  his 
view  was  probably  correct,  and  we 
lapsed  into  silence.  The  night  was  very 
dark  and  although  the  trail  over  which 
we  traveled  was  well  known  to  Captain 
Karnes  and  his  men,  yet  it  was  rather 
rough  and  we  were  getting  tired.  About 
one  o'clock  we  halted,  and  after  some 
refreshments  in  the  way  of  bread  and 
strong  coffee,  lay  down  to  rest.  A  little 
later  it  rained  heavily,  and  becoming 
chilled  to  the  bone  after  our  sweating 
ride  of  some  twenty  miles,  we  huddled 
about  the  two  or  three  little  fires  and 
waited  for  the  morning. 

The  little  girl  complained  of  the  cold, 
and  I  took  her  in  my  arms  to  warm  her 
tired  little  body.  Somehow  this  child 
of  the  wilderness  had  grown  very  dear 
to  me.  She  was  so  quaint  and  lovable 
in  her  ways,  so  patient  in  the  face  of 
her  terrible  bereavement,  that  I  could 
not  help  being  drawn  irresistibly  toward 
her  pure  optimistic  soul. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see 
our  way  clearly  we  again  took  up  our 
march.  At  about  nine  o 'clack  the 
weather  cleared  and  we  halted  in  a  lit- 
tle grove  of  oak  for  breakfast.  An  hour 
later  we  were  on  the  road  once  more  and 
came  to  the  encampment  of  (Jeneral 
Houston  at  Groce's  on  the  Brazos  at 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  tired,  hun- 
gry and  road  weary. 

The  encampment  was  formed  in  a 
great  field  and  it  was  all  bustle  and 
stir  as  we  approached.  In  one  part  of 
the  field  officers  were  drilling  troops, 
teaching  them  the  manual,  marching 
them  backward  and  forward,  by  twos,  by 
fours,  in  squads  and  in  companies.  In 
another  part  men  were  unpacking  and 
arranging  the  supplies  and  munitions, 
carpenters  were  repairing  wagons  and 
carts,  teamsters  were  mending  their  har- 
ness and  arranging  their  loads.  Every 
man  in  that  encampment  was  busy.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  a  master  mind  was 
in  control.    As  we  came  in  close  I  saw  a 


man  mounted  on  a  large,  lean  white 
horse  riding  back  and  forth  across  the 
iield.  He  was  everywhere  and  seeemd 
to  observe  everyone.  He  saw  us  coming 
in  from  the  farther  side  of  the  encamp- 
ment and  came  galloping  across  the 
field. 

''That  is  General  Sam  Houston,"  said 
Captain  Karnes,  as  the  man  approached. 
''He  is  the  busiest  man  in  Texas.  He 
goes  that  way  from  morning  till  night, 
and  his  orderly  says  that  he  never 
sleeps." 

"Well,  captain,"  said  General  Hous- 
ton, as  he  reined  in  before  us,  "what 
have  you  to  report?  Has  Sesma  crossed 
the  Colorado  yet?" 

"No,  general,"  replied  tKe  captain, 
saluting,  "Sesma  is  on  the  west  bank, 
waiting  for  Santa  Anna.  Further  than 
that  I  have  nothing  to  report.  I  have 
brought  in  all  these  people  who  have 
just  come  through  from  San  Antonio, 
and  I  think  they  may  have  something  to 
tell  you.  Dr.  McFadden  and  Mr.  Hilton 
here  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  Alamo, 
and  were  inside  the  fortress  before  the 
last  man  fell." 

Then  he  introduced  us  all  in  turn  to 
the  general,  who  shook  us  cordially  by 
the  hand.  I  did  not  think  he  was  much 
pleased  at  meeting  Father  Andrade,  al- 
though he  treated  him  civilly  enough. 
When  he  came  to  the  little  girl  He  smiled 
down  at  her,  as  only  Sam  Houston  could, 
and  said: 

"My  child,  you  have  come  a  great  way 
to  see  me.  I  suppose  you  will  expect  me 
to  be  very  nice  to  you  in  return  for  such 
a  favor." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  child.  "WhQe 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Houston, 
I  know  that  you  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
little  girls,  for  Captain  Karnes  says  you 
are  the  busiest  man  in  Texas." 

"Oh,  he  does,  does  he?"  said  the  gen- 
eral, laughing.  "Well,  I  am  pretty  busy 
just  now,  but  you  come  around  to  my 
tent  about  eight  tonight,  if  you  can  keep 
awake  so  long,  and  I  will  have  a  little 
time  to  talk  to  you,  I  reckon."  Then 
addressing  us  all,  he  continued:  "I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  not  stay  longer  with  you 
now,  but  come  around  and  see  me  this 
evening  when  I  am  more  at  liberty.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you." 

Then  he  rode  away  to  gallop  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth  across  the  field  to 
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see  that  no  maa  idled  away  his  time. 
Captain  ELames  showed  ns  to  a  clump  of 
trees  near  one  of  the  great  fires,  where 
negro  cooks  were  at  work  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  and  weary  beyond  con- 
ception, we  lay  down  to  rest. 

I  was  awakened  about  six  o'clock,  and 
when  I  had  thoroughly  aroused  myself 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  a 
considerable  number  of  men  had  gath- 
ered around  our  little  party.  They  were 
all  looking  at  me  as  though  they 
wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

**Well,  gentlemen,''  I  said,  **what  is 
it?" 

**Th^  told  us  that  you  were  at  the 
Alamo,"  said  one,  a  young  man.  **We 
came  over  to  hear  about  it.  We  know 
you're  tired,  and  Captain  Karnes  told 
us  to  keep  away,  but  some  of  our  friends 
.  were  in  that  garrison  and  we  want  to 
hear  all  about  it.  You  don't  mind  tell- 
ing us,  do  youf  My  brother  was  there 
and  I  should  like  to  know  just  how  he 
and  the  rest  of  them  died.  Most  of  the 
boys  here  knew  someone  who  was  there. 
It's  too  bad  to  disturb  you,  but  we 
thought  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  do- 
ing us  this  favor,  seeing  things  are  as 
they  are." 

'  *  Certainly,  boys, ' '  I  said.  *  *  Sit  down 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it. 
And  when  I  get  through  I  will  wake  up 
Hilton  over  there  and  you  can  listen  to 
him.  He  knows  more  than  I  do,  for  he 
was  all  through  the  barracks  after  the 
battle,  while  I  was  compelled  to  help  with 
the  wounded." 

Then  I  rehearsed  to  them  the  whole 
horrible  scene,  and  when  I  had  finished 
they  plied  me  with  question  after  ques- 
tion about  the  different  men  whom  they 
knew  that  were  in  the  fort,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  their  inquiries  I  was  unable 
to  answer.  They  continued,  neverthe- 
less, until  I  was  fairly  exhausted  and 
woke  Hilton  up  to  go  on  with  the  story. 
At  this  point  some  of  the  negroes 
brought  us  our  supper,  and  for  a  little 
time  we  were  not  interrupted,  but  sup- 
per over,  the  group  of  men  who  had  re- 
ceived their  rations  before  coming  over 
to  where  we  were,  demanded  that  Hilton 
proceed  with  his  rendition  forthwith. 

An  orderly  came  up  and  informed  us 
that  QeneraJ  Houston  was  waiting  to 
receive  us  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient 
for  us  to  come  to  his  tent.    Taking  the 


little  girl  by  the  hand,  I  started  immedi- 
ately, together  with  Father  Andrade  and 
her  grandfather.  The  men  around  the 
fire  begged  Hilton  so  hard  that  he  de- 
cided to  stay  and  finish  his  story  before  ^ 
joining  us. 

We  found  the  general,  together  with 
Colonel  Hockley  and  Mirabeau  B.  La- 
mar, in  a  little  front  room  of  the  frame 
house  which  he  was  using  as  his  head- 
quarters at  the  time.  He  greeted  us 
cordially,  after  which  he  plied  us  with 
questions  concerning  our  journey  and 
the  disposition  of  tiie  Mexican  armies. 
We  answered  all  of  his  inquiries  the  best 
we  could  and  I  showed  him  the  dis- 
patches which  I  had  found  on  the  per- 
son of  the  sergeant  at  the  De  La  G-arza 
ranch.  The  little  girl  sat  on  my  knee  all 
the  while  and'  listened  intently  to  every 
word. 

When  General  Houston  had  finished 
questioning  the  old  man  and  myself,  he 
turned  to  Father  Andrade,  but  the  priest 
said  that  he  preferred  to  see  the  general 
in  private  a  little  later.  Then  the  gen- 
eral asked  the  little  girl  if  she  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  him.  She  climbed  down 
from  my  knee,  went  over  to  where  he 
sat  and  looked  up  into  his  face.  She  was 
very  small  for  her  age.  She  had  told 
me  that  she  was  eleven. 

**I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Houston,"  she  said.  **I  have  heard  so 
many  things  about  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  general,  *'and  what 
have  you  heard  about  me?" 

**0h,  ever  so  many  things,  and  not  all 
of  them  have  been  nice.  But  I  only  be- 
lieved the  nice  ones.  Because  my  papa 
always  said  you  were  a  great  and  good 
man.  And  when  I  heard  people  say  that 
you  had  run  away  from  the  Colorado  be- 
cause you  were  afraid  to  stay  and  fight 
with  Mr.  Ramirez,  I  didn't  believe  them, 
because  I  knew  you  must  know  more 
about  it  than  they  did,  and  besides,  grand- 
pa told  me  that  you  were  very  wise.  But 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  didn't 
fight  with  Mr.  Ramirez  at  the  Colorado ; 
not  because  I  think  you  were  afraid,  you 
know,  but  because  I  have  wondered  and 
wondered  why  you  didn't,  and  when  peo- 
ple said  you  were  afraid,  why,  I  couldn't 
make  them  believe  you  weren't  because 
I  couldn't  tell  them  the  reason  you 
didn't.  And  when  one  can't  give  reasons, 
papa  says,  one  should  never  dispute." 
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''Come  here  and  climb  upon  my  knee, 
my  child/'  said  Gtaieral  Houston,  **and 
I  will  tell  you  everything.  You  have 
been  honest  with  me,  you  see,  and  I  like 
that  in  people,  so,  of  course,  I  must  be 
just  as  honest  with  you.  But  tell  me 
this — why  do  you  have  so  much  faith  in 
*01d  Sam,' anyway?" 

**Well,"  replied  the  little  girl,  ''you 
see  my  papa  and  grandpa  always  said 
you  were  a  great,  good  man,  and  then 
one  day  an  old  lady  came  by  our  house 
on  her  way  east  to  get  away  from  the 
Mexicans,  and  she  said  to  a  lot  of  people 
that  were  blaming  you  for  a  whole  lot  of 
things,  that  you  feared  God  and  were  a 
christian,  and  that  you  couldn  't  be  very 
much  wrong  no  matter  what  folks  said. 
I  kind  a  thought  it  all  over^  and  I  thought 
she  might  be  right  and  the  others  wrong. 
Then  I  thought  that  you  must  know  a 
whole  lot  more  than  any  one  else  because 
you  had  so  many  men  to  help  you,  but 
these  other  people  only  depended  on 
what  they  had  heard,  and  my  papa  al- 
ways says  that  hearsay  doesn't  amount 
to  much  and  that  one  should  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it." 

"Who  was  your  father  and  what  is 
your  name?"  asked  the  general. 

"My  father  was  Thomas  Jones.  He 
came  with  my  mamma  from  South  Caro- 
lina about  three  years  ago  with  his 
brother  and  my  grandpa  over  there.  We 
had  a  nice  little  farm  down  on  the 
Guadalupe,  just  below  Gonzales,  and  we 
were  very  h«^py  until  one  day  my 
mamma  lay  down  on  her  bed  with  a  fever 
and  for  quite  a  while  she  was  very  sick, 
and  we  couldn  *t  get  any  doctor,  and  bye- 
and-bye  she  died.  My  papa  told  me  not  to 
cry,  that  God  had  been  very  kind,  that 
He  had  seen  that  mamma  was  very  sick 
and  had  taken  her  home  with  Him  so 
that  she  would  not  have  to  suffer  any 
more.  And  after  that  my  papa  was 
awful  good  to  me.  He  helped  me  with 
my  books  just  as  my  mamma  had  done, 
and  showed  me  how  to  do  the  hard  sums 
in  the  back  of  the  arithmetic.  He  taught 
me  the  ten  commandments  and  the  twen- 
ty-third psalm,  and  ever  so  many  things, 
and  after  a  while  we  were  very  happ> 
again  until  this  dreadful  war  came,  and 
then  my  papa  he  went  away  with  Colonel 
Fannin,  and  when  he  kissed  me  good- 
bye he  told  me  to  be  a  good  little  girl 
until  he  eame  back,  and  if  he  didn't  ever 


come  back  to  be  a  good  little  girl  just  the 
same,  so  that  I  would  meet  him  and  my 
mamma  in  heaven.  And  Uncle  John 
went  with  Colonel  Fannin,  too,  and  he 
kissed  me  when  he  went  away,  and  C<d- 
onel  Fannin,  who  was  there  on  a  big 
horse,  eame  over  and  patted  me  on  the 
head  and  said  I  was  a  good  little  child, 
and  that  he  had  one  at  home  something 
like  me.  Then  they  wept  away  and 
grandpa  and  I  were  left  all  alone.  And 
after  that " 

"I  know  what  came  after  that,"  said 
the  general,  who  was  perspiring  freely, 
and  whose  nose  and  eyes  seemed  to  be 
very  moist.  "I  know  what  came  after 
that,  for  your  grandfather  has  told  me, 
but  what  I  don't  know  is  your  name. 
Won't  you  tell  me  that?" 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hous- 
ton ;  my  name  is  Alice  Jones.  And  now 
you  are  going  to  teU  me  why  you  didn't 
stay  and  fight  with  Mr.  Ramirez  at  the 
Colorado  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  all 
the  people  who  say  unnice  things  about 
you  just  because  they  don't  know." 

"There,  there,  Totty,"  broke  in  her 
grandfather,  "the  general  is  very  busy 
and  tired  now,  and  you  must  come  away 
and  not  bother  him  any  more." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  gen- 
eral. "I  must  explain  to  tliis  child.  I 
should  be  doing  very  wrong  to  neglect  a 
confidence  so  great  and  so  freely  givai 
as  hers. "  Then  turning  to  tlie  little  girl 
upon  his  knee  he  c<mtinued:  "Alice, 
did  you  ever  have  any  chickens?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Houston,  but  the  coy- 
otes came  and  ate  them  all  up." 

"I  see,"  said  the  general.  "But  why 
didn't  you  stop  the  coyotes?" 

"Wdl,  you  see,  we  didn^  know  they 
were  coming  until  it  was  too  late,  and 
then  my  papa  took  his  gun  and  watched 
for  them,  but  they  did  mot  come  back. 
They  are  very  cute,  you  know." 

"But  why  didn't  you  set  a  trap  for 
the  coyotes,  Alice?" 

"We  didn't  have  any  trap." 

"But  why  didn't  your  papa  make 
one?" 

"I  dont  know,  Mr.  Houston;  I  doa*t 
reckon  he  knew  how." 

"But  if  he  had  known  how  he  could 
have  made  a  trap,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  all  right,  because  he  could 
h«ve  caught  the  coyotes  in  the  tarap. 
Some  of  the'  chickens  might  hare  died 
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while  he  was  making  the  trap,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  let  a  few  of 
them  die  while  he  was  at  work  to  save 
the  others  than  to  try  to  catch  the  coy- 
otes without  any  trap  and  lose  them  all, 
wouldn't  itr' 

**0f  course,''  assented  the  little  girl. 

**Now,"  said  the  general,  *'we  will 
suppose — just  suppose,  you  understand 
— ^that  the  Mexicans  are  coyotes,  that  the 
people  of  Texas  are  your  chickens  and 
that  I  am  your  papa.  Now  the  coyotes — 
that  is,  the  Mexicans — are  eating  up  the 
chickens,  the  people  of  Texas.  Now,  if 
I  ^ould  go  out  unarmed,  they  would 
either  run  away  or  they  would  eat  me 
up,  too,  for  these  coyotes  are  very  cute, 
as  you  have  said.  So  the  only  thing — 
that  is,  the  best  thing — for  me  to  do,  is 
to  try  and  catch  them,  and  stop  them 
from  troubling  the  chick«[i8  any  more 
and  forever,  by  taking  plenty  of  time 
and " 

**0h,  oh!"  said  the  little  girl,  and 
again  **0h!"  as  a  light  of  understand- 
ing suffused  her  dark  eyes  and  a  flush 
of  excitement  overspread  her  thin  cheeks. 
**Tou  are  making  a  great  trap  in  which 
to  eatch  Mr.  Santa  Anna  and  Mr.  Rami- 
rez, and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  wicked 
Mexicans.  Oh,  I  was  very  dull  not  to 
have  seen  it  all  before.  Oh,  grandpa ;  oh, 
doctor,"  she  continued,  in  exultation,  as 
she   climbed   down   from  the   general's 


**Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Houston 
said?  He  is  making  a  great  trap  in 
whieh  to  catch  Mr.  Santa  Anna  and  Mr. 
Ramirez  and  all  the  other  Mexicans, ' '  and 
then  to  the  general  again:  ''Where  is 
the  trap  ?    Will  you  show  it  to  us  t " 

'*I  could  not  very  well  do  that,  my 
child,"  said  the  general  with  all  seri- 
ousnefls.  ' '  You  see  it  is  a  great  big  trap, 
so  big  that  one  could  not  see  it  all  at 
once.  It  is  made  of  rivers  and  swamps 
and  prairies,  and  all  such  great  big 
thingB.  The  Mexicans  are  coming  into  it, 
and  I  think  if  we  aren  all  very  careful  and 
don''t  make  any  noise  to  scare  them 
awiQ^,  that  before  long  it  will  spring. 
Dot,  my  child,  we  must  be  very  careful, 
and  work  very  quietly,  but  very  hard, 
all  of  us,  because  these  coyotas  are  ex- 
tremely cute,  and  they  might  see  the 
trap,  and  tiien  they  would  run  away,  to 
come  back  again  some  other  time.  So 
we  must  make  tiiem  think  we  are  very 


frightaied,  and  are  running  away  our- 
selves. Then  they  will  run  all  the  faster 
to  catch  us,  and  they  will  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  so  eager,  that  they  will  not 
stop  to  think  of  traps,  and  the  first  thing 
they  will  know  is,  just — ^zip! — ^and  we 
have  them  all  caught." 

**0h,"  cried  the  little  girl,  clapping 
her  hands  with  delight,  for  she  had  been 
listening  to  every  word  with  intense  con- 
centraticm.  Isn't  it  wonderful?  And 
won't  all  the  people  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  them  what  you  have  been  doing? 
And  won't  they  be  ashamed  to  think  * 
they  didn't  guess  it?" 

Then  her  face  became  very  serious. 

*'But  the  trap  isn't  quite  ready  yet,  is 
it?"  she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
thou^t.  '*And  you  said  that  we  must 
all  be  very  careful  and  help.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  help  to  spring  this  great  big 
trap." 

**I  don't  know,"  said  General  Hous- 
ton, very  soberly.  **You  mi^t.  What 
do  you  think  you  coxdd  do  to  help?" 

Alice  stood  in  front  of  the  general, 
her  little  legs  crossed,  and  playing  on 
the  rough  bare  floor  with  the  toes  of  her 
free  foot.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  answered  the  general's  question, 
and  when  she  did  it  was  in  a  very  seri- 
ous tone. 

** There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of 
anything  that  I  can  do,  Mr.  Houston.  1 
am  a  little  girl,  and  little  girls  can't  do 
much  of  anything,  anyway,  you  know, 
except  to  sweep  and  wash  dishes  and 
knit  and  sew.  But  don't  you  think  it 
might  do  just  a  little  good  if  I  should 
pray  to  God  every  morning  and  night, 
and  ask  Him  to  help  you  spring  this 
wonderful  trap  just  in  the  right  way? 
That  seems  about  all  I  can  do,  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, and  I  do  want  to  help  so  much." 

She  looked  wistfully  up  into  the  gen- 
eral's face.  The  room  was  oppressively 
still.  She  had  made  its  atmosphere  sa- 
cred with  her  simple  declaration  of  faith 
and  belief. 

The  general  rose  stiffly  to  his  feet, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head, 
said: 

*' Alice,  I  am  veiy  sure  that  your  pray- 
ers will  be  one  of  the  greatest  helps  I 
could  possibly  have.  I  am  positive  that 
Qod  in  His  infinite  meroy  coidd  not  refuse 
such  petitions  as  you  in  your  innocence 
will  make."    Then  turning  to  the  rest 
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of  us  he  continued:  ''Gentlemen,  do 
you  wonder  that  the  Savior  said,  'Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  for- 
bid them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven'?  '' 

Then  he  led  the  little  girl  over  to  her 
grandfather. 

**Here,  Mr.  Jones,"  he  said,  **it  is 
time  this  child  was  in  bed.  You  must 
be  very  careful  of  her,  for  she  is  one  of 
the  jewels  of  this  world.  Tomorrow  I 
will  send  an  escort  to  take  both  of  you 
to  the  Trinity,  where  you  will  be  safe." 
Then  turning  to  Father  Andrade  he  said 
curtly:  '*I  believe  you  wished  to  see 
me  in  private.  I  am  ready;  come  this 
way." 

They  went  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
remained  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Jones 
and  Alice  departed  soon  after  th^  left 
the  room,  and  Colonel  Hockley,  Mr.  La- 
mar and  myself  passed  the  time  in  or- 
dinary conversation. 

Just  before  (Jeneral  Houston  and 
Father  Andrade  emerged,  Hilton  en- 
tered and  I  introduced  him  to  my  com- 
panions, telling  them  of  the  many  valu- 
able services  he  had  rendered  me  during 
our  acquaintance.  Nothing  would  do 
but  he  must  tell  them,  also,  of  his  ex- 
periences at  the  Alamo,  and  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  when  the  priest  and  the 
general  re-entered  the  room.  I  could  see 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  the  general  toward  Fa- 
ther Andrade,  and  that  he  treated  him 
with  much  more  cordiality  and  respect 
than  he  did  before  their  conference. 

I  introduced  Hilton  to  General  Hous- 
ton, and  after  remaining  in  conversation 
for  some  few  minutes,  we  all  repaired  to 
our  respective  quarters. 

As  we  were  walking  back  to  the  place 
where  we  were  to  sleep,  Father  Andrade 
halted  Hilton  and  myself. 

''Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "much  as  I 
regret  to  do  so,  I  must  say  good-bye.  I 
am  now  starting  on  my  way  to  the  Colo- 
rado. I  am  not  going  to  the  Mexican 
army.  I  am  going  to  do  what  little  I  can 
for  my  suffering  people  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. You  may  hear  from  me  from 
time  to  time,  and  within  three  days  after 
Santa  Anna  encounters  General  Houston 
I  promise  that  I  will  see  you  again,  just 
as  I  promised  his  excellency,  only,  in 
your  case,  I  hope  not  for  the  last  time. 
And  now,  my  good  friends,  adiosi'* 


Without  pausing  for  us  either  to  ex- 
press regrets,  or  wish  him  Gtod-speed, 
the  tall  form  of  the  priest  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Battle  fob  a  Single  Life« 

"And  the  soldiers'  coungel  was  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should  siwim  out 
and  escape." 

The  next  morning  General  Houston 
rode  up  to  where  I  was  standing  watch- 
ing some  of  the  soldiers  practicing  with 
a  cannon  and  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  old  priest.  I  could  give  him 
very  little  information,  except  that  Fa- 
ther Andrade  had  saved  my  life  on  two 
occasions.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  I  could  not  tell  him 
of  the  strange  transformation  which  I 
had  seen  take  place  twice  in  this  peculiar 
man,  but  I  intimated  that  I  believed  the 
priest  to  have  a  past,  and  that  he  had 
once  been  a  man  of  importance. 

'*You  are  right,  doctor,''  replied  the 
general.  *'Last  night  he  told  me  many 
things ;  among  others,  his  real  name.  If 
I  should  repeat  it  you  would  be  as- 
tounded and  so  would  the  world.  His 
was  a  national  reputation  at  one  time, 
and  should  he  declare  his  real  identity^ 
he  would  be  instantly  recognized  by 
every  accredited  diplomat  in  the  world, 
only  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
publicly  executed  some  years  ago.  He 
has  been  a  very  great  man  in  his  time, 
and  one  whom  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  have  met.  He  told  me  that  while  he 
had  no  doubt  you  mistrusted  that  he 
was  other  than  he  appeared  to  be,  he 
had  never  disclosed  to  you  his  real  per- 
sonality, because  he  wished  you  to  re- 
member him  as  a  priest,  as  he  considers 
that  the  most  worthy  and  lovable  side  of 
his  checkered  life." 

The  general  rode  away  to  take  up  his 
endless  and  discouraging  task  of  whip- 
ping his  little  army  into  shape  against 
that  day  when  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  cope  with  the  well-organized 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  veterans  of 
Santa  Anna.  Not  one  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred officers  and  men  under  General 
Houston's  command  had  ever  been  in  a 
general  action,  and  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  commander  himself  what  an 
amoimt  of  work  was  necessary  to  drilt 
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and  discipline  these  raw,  egotistical  re- 
cruits until  they  should  be  so  far  amen- 
able to  the  commands  of  their  superiors 
as  to  render  their  services  concerted  and 
efficient. 

As  if  his  labors  along  this  line  were 
not  sufficiently  disheartening,  General 
Houston  was  obliged  to  contend  with  a 
rampant  spirit  of  discontent  and  criti- 
cism from  the  first  day  he  took  command 
of  his  meager  force.  Soldiers  in  the 
ranks,  as  well  as  many  officers,  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  find  fault  with  his 
methods  and  tactics  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  So  bold  did  they  become 
at  times  that  they  taunted  him  openly 
with  being  a  coward,  and  spoke  in  his 
hearing  of  the  possibility  of  the  army  re- 
volting and  electing  a  new  commander, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  that  position  by  the  plenary  conven- 
tion of  tii^  people. 

Rather  than  resenting  such  inhuman 
treatment,  GeneraL  Houston  seemed  to 
feel  pity  and  compassion  for  these  brave 
men  whose  acts  were  more  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  wrath  against  the  en- 
emy than  animosity  toward  him.  They 
were  crazed  with  a  desire  to  avenge  the 
disasters  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  and 
were  too  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war  to  re- 
alize that  precipitate  action  on  their  com- 
mander's part  could  only  lead  to  in- 
evitable ruin.  Many  of  them  became  so 
enraged  at  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the 
commander-in-chief  that  they  deserted, 
and  some  of  them  that  remained  chafed 
so  under  the  gruelling  drills  and  exer- 
cises through  which  he  continually  put 
his  little  army  that  their  conduct  at 
times  bordered  on  mutiny. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  did  not 
waver  in  his  course.  Patiently  and  per- 
sistently he  wrought  order  out  of  chaos, 
made  his  raw  recruits  into  soldiers,  or- 
ganized his  staff,  established  discipline, 
and  put  his  army  into  military  shape. 
It  was  his  indomitable  perseverance  in 
training  his  force,  despite  every  obstacle, 
that  more  than  anything  else  contributed 
to  make  the  final  victory  of  the  Texans 
at  San  Jacinto  so  easy  and  so  over- 
whelming. 

At  this  late  day  there  is  no  need  to 
eulogize  the  sagacity  or  defend  his  pol- 
icy of  retreat.  Time  has  discovered  him 
to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  time  and 
place.    But  in  the  days  immediately  pre- 


ceding his  glorious  achievement,  Sam 
Houston  stood  out,  a  sad  and  lonely 
man,  among  his  followers.  His  real 
greatness  lies  more  in  the  victory  he  ob- 
tained over  his  own  army  than  in  that 
he  achieved  over  the  forces  of  his  op- 
ponent. Without  the  perseverence,  per- 
sistence and  foresight  of  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  would  have  written  San  Jacinto 
into  her  history  by  the  side  of  the  Alamo 
and  Goliad — another^  sacrifice  to  jeal- 
ousy, conceit  and  ignorance.  It  was  the 
domination  of  his  iron  will  that  held 
such  baleful  influences  sufficiently  in 
check  and  gave  her  such  speedy  relief 
from  her  enemies. 

Four  days  after  our  arrival  at  the 
Texas  encampment  the  general  sent  for 
me  in  the  evening.  Upon  entering  the 
little  room  which  he  used  as  his  office, 
I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  beside 
the  officers  of  his  staff  there  was  pres- 
ent one  of  the  Inditos  which  had  accom- 
panied us  from  San  Antonio. 

**  Doctor  McPadden,''  said  the  gen- 
eral, ^'I  have  some  information  which 
may  interest  you.  I  have  just  received 
a  message  from  a  friend  who  is  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  the  movements  of  the 
Mexican  army.  He  tells  me,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  Miss  Sandraville,  who,  I 
believe,  is  the  young  lady  you  were  in- 
quiring about,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
General  Ramirez,  that  Ramirez  has 
moved  forward  to  San  Felipe,  that  he 
does  not  know  whether  she  will  be  taken 
before  Santa  Anna  or  sent  back  to  some 
point  of  safety.  That  will  be  all  for  the 
present,  doctor,  but  as  soon  as  I  learn 
more  I  will  inform  you."  Turning  to 
Captain  Eames,  he  continued:  "You 
will  blindfold  this  prisoner  once  more, 
take  him  beyond  our  lines,  and  release 
him.  You  will  look  for  another  Indito 
of  similar  appearance  to  this  one,  some- 
where near .  San  Felipe,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

I  went  out  with  Captain  Eames  and 
the  Indito.  The  captain  informed  me 
that  he  had  captured  the  prisoner  a  little 
this  side  of  the  Colorado. 

*'Do  you  know,"  said  the  captain, 
''there  is  something  funny  about  all 
this!  The  day  after  you  came  into  camp 
General  Houston  ordered  me  to  look  for 
an  Indian  about  three  miles  this  side  of 
Bumhams,   where,  you  remember,  you 
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crossed  the  Colorado.  He  told  me  about 
the  hour  of  the  day  to  look  for  hiniy  too. 
Sure  enough,  the  Indian  showed  up,  and 
when  my  men  surrounded  him,  he  didn't 
try  to  get  away  at  all — ^just  stood  there 
and  sulked.  I  brought  him  to  the  gen- 
eral, who  searched  him,  found  a  piece  of 
paper  in  his  whip  handle,  read  it,  and 
told  me  to  blindfold  him,  and  after  tak- 
ing him  outside  the  lines,  to  let  him  go. 
He  told  me  at  the  same  time  to  look  for 
another  Indian,  about  fifteen  miles  this 
side  the  Colorado  at  about  eight  this 
morning,  which  I  did,  and  behold  up 
comes  our  friend,  here.  Now  he  tells  me 
to  look  for  the  third.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand what  it  all  means.  Of  course 
I  know,  all  right,  that  these  fellows  are 
Imngin^  information  to  the  general,  but 
what  sticks  me  is  where  th^  pieces  of 
paper  come  from.  They're  all  in  ci- 
pher, too,  but  *01d  Sam'  can  read  'em 
like  a  book." 

I  did  not  explain  to  Captain  Karnes 
my  theory  as  to  these  peculiar  ccrinci- 
denits,  but  I  thought  of  the  tall  form  of 
Father  Andrade  receding  into  the  dark- 
ness toward  the  west,  and  I  was  satis- 
field  in  my  own  mind  that  I  could  draw 
coarrect  coiaclusions  as  to  their  real  origin* 
if  it  were  necessary. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  big 
tree  which  Hilton  and  myself  had  se- 
lected as  our  quarters,  and  which  we  had 
named  ''Old  Comfort,"  I  found  the 
Englishman  rolled  up  in  his  blanket  and 
snoring,  serenely  oblivious  to  the  tur- 
moil and  trouble  which  annoyed  this 
whole  section  of  the  world.  I  woke  him 
and  told  him  of  the  news  which  I  had 
just  received  concerning  Miss  Sandra- 
vUle. 

'*I  say,  old  chappy,"  he  said,  when  I 
had  finished,  ''we  are  checkmated  again, 
dcmcher  know.  Deuced  queer  how  this 
thing  keeps  on  tangling  up,  really. 
Bather  extraordinary  we  don't  find  an 
end  to  this  snarl  somewhere.  Wonder 
whsat  old  Bamirez  will  do  with  Miss 
Sandraville,  anyway?  Jove,  that  girl 
has  been  leading  a  rough  life  of  late, 
you  know !  And  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  she  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  rather  notaUe  personages,  doneher 
know.  Gad,  you  don't  suppose  they 
would  dare — er — er — ^to  er— make  'way 
with  her,  now,  do  you,  old  chappy,  re- 
aHyt" 


"I  don't  know!  I  don't  know!"  I 
replied.  "Those  men  are  capable  of 
anything,  and  Santa  Anna  himself  is 
with  Bamirez  now.  It  seems  as  tiiou^ 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something.  If 
we  could  only  get  her  across  the  river. 
But  to  do  that  we  would  first  have  to 
rescue  her  from  the  army  of  Bamirez. 
Ton  know  the  division  of  Bamirez  is  up 
to  the  Brazos  now,  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low us,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of 
San  Felipe  used  to  be  before  it  was 
burned." 

"I  say,"  said  Hilton,  getting  to  his 
feet,  "we  will  go  down  there.  We  might 
be  able  to  do  something,  you  know.  One 
never  can  tell  really  what  circumstances 
may  arise.  It  is  beastly  comfortable 
here,  but  we  might  as  well  be  going 
down.  This  army  will  be  on  ihe  march 
down  stream  socm,  anyway,  and  besides, 
by  going  down,  we  might  see  a*ehance  to 
slip  something  over  cm  our  friends  after 
all — ^we  might,  really." 

"But  I  am  enlisted  in  this  army,"  I 
said.  "I  shall  have  to  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  general." 

"All  right,  old  chappy,  I  will  wait  for 
you  right  here." 

General  Houston  listened  to  my  propo- 
sition patiently,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, he  granted  me  permissicm  with  the 
remark : 

"It  is  a  fool's  errand,  but  I  can  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  refuse  you.  When 
you  get  through,  come  back.  I  have 
some  letters  which  I  wish  you  to  take  to 
Captain  Baker.  You  will  come  up  with 
his  forces  opposite  the  town  of  San  Fe- 
lipe." 

It  might  be  w^  to  state  here  that 
General  HoiKton's  encampment  was  at 
this  time  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brazos, 
he  not  having  crossed  that  stream  yet. 
Thirty  miles  below,  at  San  Felipe,  was 
the  advance  division  of  Santa  Anna's 
army.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Brazos 
and  opposite  San  Felipe,  bdding  Santa 
Anna's  division  from  crossing  at  that 
point,  was  Captain  Baker  with  some  two 
hundred  riflemen.  It  was  my  purpose  to 
cross  the  Brazos  and  descend  the  east 
bank  until  we  should  fall  in  with  Baker's 
command,  then,  if  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  to  sneak  across  the 
Brazos  to  the  west  bank  again,  «id  try 
to  locate  and  rescue  Eve. 

We  had  no  mind  to  descend  the  riv«f 
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OB  its  west  side  and  endanger  the  pur- 
pose of  our  journey  by  running  the 
chance  of  capture  at  the  hands  of  the 
ttuiBerous  scouts  which  the  Mexican  gen- 
erak  were  throwing  out  in  every  direc- 
tion between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colo- 
rado rivers. 

We  crossed  the  river  at  about  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  and  began  to  travel 
down  the  east  bank.  We  had  gone  per- 
haps five  miles  when  we  were  hailed 
from  in  front  by  a  challenge  and  an  or- 
der to  halt.  The  voice  which  addressed 
us  was  that  of  an  American,  and  we  an- 
awered  prcMnptly,  giving  the  counter- 
sign. We  were  immediatdy  told  to  ad- 
vance and  presently  came  up  to  a  party 
of  some  twenty  soldiers  who  were  gath- 
ered around  a  fire  on  a  high,  dry  knoU. 
The  party  had  just  pitched  camp  for 
the  night  and  invited  us  to  join  them  in 
their  deferred  supper,  which  we  did 
fiddly,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were 
very  tired,  as  the  trail  had  been  heavy. 

It  was  now  about  midnight.  The  of- 
ficer in  command  of  the  party  told  us 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Hous- 
ton's camp,  that  they  had  just  come  from 
Capain  Baker's  command  opposite  San 
Felipe.  They  inquired  how  far  it  was 
to  their  destination,  and  told  us  about 
the  rifle  duel  that  had  been  going  on 
for  the  past  two  days  between  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Baker  and  the  advance 
guards  of  Santa  Anna's  division.  The 
officer  in  command  said  that  several 
times  the  Mexicans  had  attempted  to 
throw  some  of  their  companies  across 
the  river,  but  that  so  far  they  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  Brazos  and  the  hot  fire 
of  the  Texas  riflemen. 

Supper  over,  although,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  somewhat  past  midnight,  nothing 
must  do  but  that  we  all  sit  down  and 
smoke  and  swap  stories.  As  soon  as 
these  men  learned  that  Hilton  and  I  had 
been  in  the  Alamo,  they  demanded  a  full 
and  particularized  account  of  the  whole 
thing.  When  we  had  told  them  all  we 
knew,  and  had  answered  possibly  one^ 
fourth  of  the  many  questions  with  which 
th^  assailed  us,  the  officer  commanding 
the  party,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Pat- 
ten, said:  ^ 

*'  This  has  been  rather  a  newsy  day  for 
us,  strangers.  It  was  only  this  morning 
that  a  feller  told  us  all  about  the  affair 


at  Goliad,  and  now  we  hear  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Alamo.  I  tell  you  what, 
Texas  has  lost  a  good  many  good  men  in 
the  past  month,  and  somethin's  got  to 
be  did  pretty  quick  to  make  up  for  it 
all.  Old  Man  Sam  has  sure  got  to  do 
scHnethin'  before  long  or  there  won't  be 
nothin'  left  of  this  whole  province  but 
ashes  and  bones.  There  ain't  an  Ameri- 
can family  left  west  of  the  Brazos  at 
this  time.  Every  ^  mother's  son  of 
them  has  run  just  as  far  east  as  th^ 
could .  get,  and  the  soldiers  of  .Santa 
Anna,  Baiuirez  and  Urrea  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  pesky  lot  has  burnt  and 
robbed  and  dwrtroyed  till  now  there 
ain't  a  house,  nor  a  corral  nor  a  chicken 
coop  left,  and  as  for  the  cattle  and  stock, 
they  have  all  been  eat  up  by  the  hungry 
Mexican  soldiers.  Old  Man  Sam  has 
sure  enough  got  to  do  somethin'  right 
away,  or  the  whole  population  of  Texas 
will  be  across  the  Sabine  and  there  won't 
be  any  Texas  left  to  fight  for. 

'*We  held  old  Santy  at  San  Felipe  aU 
right.  He  didn't  git  across  the  Brazos 
there.  A  good  many  of  his  tamale-eatin' 
cut-throats  is  a  lyin'  down  by  the  ashes 
.  of  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  never  to  rise 
up  again.  We  held  them  good,  we  did. 
We  picked  them  off  one  by  one  whenever 
they  showed  their  little  bullet  heads 
above  the  grass.  Once  or  twice  they 
tried  to  run  a  raft  out  on  us,  but  they 
dang  soon  quit.  We  posted  ourselves  in 
an  extended  line  along  the  river  bank, 
and  by  layin'  low  in  the  tall  grass  ^ept 
them  guessin'  as  to  where  we  all  was 
most  of  the  time.  We  popped  across  at 
them  all  day  yesterday,  and  this  morn- 
ing a  column  of  reinforcements  come  up 
to  their  assistance  with  two  four-pound- 
ers. Then  the  rascals  tried  to  dislodge 
us  with  grape,  but  it  didn't  work,  chief- 
ly because  they  couldn't  shoot  straight. 
This  was  kept  up  till  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  we  all  stopped  firin'  for  two  min- 
utes and  held  our  breath,  for  runnin' 
around  the  right  or  down  stream  flank 
of  the  Mexican  lines  was  a  man,  and  he  * 
was  an  American,  too ;  we  could  tell  that 
much  from  the  way  he  run.  You  see, 
an  American  runs  different  from  a  Mex- 
ican. I  can't  tell  you  just  why,  but 
there  is  a  big  lot  of  difference.  "This 
feller  that  I  speak  about  was  sure  enough 
puttin'  in  the  licks,  and  there  was  two 
or  three  horsemen  after  him.     He  was 
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perhaps  a  hxmdred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river  and  he  was  doin'  his  best  to 
round  the  enemy's  flank. 

''Some  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  end  of 
the  line  he  was  tryin'  to  turn  were  at- 
tracted by  the  shouts  of  the  horsemen 
pursuin'  him,  and  riz  up  and  took  shots 
at  him,  but  they  fired  wild.  These  Mex- 
icans are  no  good  at  quick  long  range 
shootin',  anyway. 

**He  ran  like  a  deer.  He  was  a  big 
man.  Then  one  of  our  riflemen  took  a 
shot  across  the  river  and  dropped  a  Mex- 
ican who  was  sneakin'  down  to  cut  him 
off.  The  big  man  evidently  thought  we 
was  shootin'  at  him,  for  as  he  ran  he 
raised  a  yell  which  came  plainly  to  our 
ears.  'Don't  shoot  me!'  he  bawled,  'I 
am  an  American ! ' 

"We  passed  the  word  along  our  lines. 
One  of  our  men  made  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands  and  hollered  to  the  man,  who  was 
now  almost  down  to  the  river,  to  come 
along  and  he  would  find  us  waitin'  for 
him.  *We  ain't  a  shootin'  at  you,'  he 
yelled,  'we're  only  takin'  care  of  yer 
friends. '  The  big  man  was  in  the  water 
now.  He  went  down  the  instant  he  was 
beyond  his  depth.  The  whole  Mexican, 
line  was  firin'  at  the  point  where  he  had 
disappeared,  and  for  a  time  we  all 
thought  that  a  bullet  has  gone  home. 
The  Mexicans  were  so  excited  that  they 
stood  up  to  get  a  better  sight,  and  our 
men  dropped  several  of  them.  The  bank 
on  our  side  become  a  line  of  fire,  and 
mighty  few  of  our  men  missed  their  aim. 
I  tell  you,  the  pluck  of  that  runner  was 
enough  to  make  them  draw  perfect 
beads.  Everyone  of  us  was  bent  on 
keeping  them  cusses  down  in  the  grass. 
I  saw  more  than  one  of  them  drop  their 
guns  and  crumple'  up,  and  the  rest 
couldn't  stand  the  pressure.  Their 
whole  line  got  to  cover  in  the  grass.  I 
reckon  they  thought  one  American 
wasn't  worth  the  risk.  Two  or  three  of 
them,  however,  stayed  on  their  feet,  and 
they  run  down  the  bank  to  be  abreast  of 
the  man  when  he  should  come  up.  My 
whole  party  scrambled  along  our  side 
opposite  them. 

"The  swimmer  had  not  come  up  yet, 
and  he  had  been  down  a  long  time.  We 
began  to  believe  that  he  was  done  for. 
Then  one  of  our  men  shouted,  'There 
he  is — I  see  the  tip  of  his  nose.  He  is 
swimmin'  on  his  back.'    The  Mexicans 


saw  him  at  about  the  same  time  and 
stood  up  to  fire.  There  were  four  of 
them.  Our  whole  party  blazed  awi^r. 
Two  of  them  went  down,  and  the  other 
two  didn't  let  any  grass  grow  under 
their  feet.  'Come  on,'  we  yelled  at  tiie 
man,  who  was  now  almost  in  midstream. 
'Come  on,  and  well  keep  'em  back.' 
Then  we  saw  a  Mexican  officer  ridin' 
down  their  lines  with  his  sword  wavin'. 
He  was  drivin'  the  men  up  to  shoot.  He 
rode  up  to  the  four-pounder,  which  was 
mounted  on  a  little  breastwork,  about  a 
hundred  yards  back  from  tiie  river. 
They  turned  it  down  stream.  They 
were  either  goin'  to  try  for  the  fugitive 
with  grape  or  were  goin'  to  drive  us 
from  our  post.  We  did  the  only  thing 
we  could.  It  was  too  far  for  a  straight 
shot,  so  we  elevated  our  guns  and  tried 
to  reach  'em  that  way.  We  must  have 
cal'lated  pretty  well,  for  that  cannon 
seemed  to  be  in  a  warm  place  for  the 
next  five  minutes.  Then  Captain  Baker, 
himself,  came  runnin'  down  our  line. 
'Give  it  to  'em,  boys,'  he  cried.  'We 
must  save  that  man.  Texas  needs  him 
in  her  business.' 

"Gosh!  I  never  see  anything  like  it 
in  my  whole  life.  Two  armies  fightin' 
across  a  river  for  a  lone  swimmer.  But 
maybe  you  think  we  weren't  interested 
in  that  poor  devil  out  there  breastin'  the 
current  of  the  Brazos.  I  tell  you,  it  was 
the  pluckiest  thing  I  ever  saw;  that  man 
runnin'  'round  the  flank  of  that  whole 
column  and  jumpin'  into  that  overflow- 
in'  river  and  swimmin'  for  his  life.  The 
Mexicans  had  succeeded  in  loading  their 
cannon,  in  spite  of  our  fire,  and  were 
tumin'  it  down  stream.  The  swimmer 
had  turned  over  on  his  face  and  was 
comin'  toward  us  with  great  powerful 
sweeps  of  his  long  arms.  Gosh!  but  he 
could  swim.  He  was  two-thirds  across 
now.  Captain  rushed  up  to  where  I 
stood,  for  none  of  us  were  lyin'  down; 
we  were  standin'  right  up  straight  and 
on  our  tiptoes,  yellin'  encouragement  to 
that  poor  feller,  just  as  though  his  speed 
depended  on  how  loud  we  could  holler. 
As  I  was  sayin',  Captain  Baker  come 
rushin'  to  where  I  was  standin',  and 
says  to  me  in  his  sharp  way,  'Give  me 
your  gun  if  it's  leaded,  and  if  it  ain't, 
get  me  one  that  is.  There 's  a  man  hidin' 
in  the  grass  over  there  takin'  still  aim 
at  our  friend.'    I  handed  him  my  rifle, 
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and  she's  a  good  one^  too.  The  captain 
he  rested  the  barrel  over  my  shoulder, 
and  then  he  ptdled.  I  saw  a  Mexican 
jump  up  out  of  the  grass  with  a  musket 
in  his  hand.  .  He  give  a  queer  little 
squeal,  dropped  his  gun  and  fell  on  his 
face.  *  There,'  says  Captain  Baker,  *I 
guess  there  ain't  any  more  in  that 
neighborhood  to  trouble  our  friend.' 
Then  we  heard  a  boom  and  a  charge  of 
grape  splattered  all  about  the  man  in 
the  river.  He  was  well  over  to  our  side 
by  this  time,  though,  and  most  of  the 
grape  went  beyond  him.  They  had 
pointed  it  too  much  down  stream,  but  he 
must  have  been  hurt  some,  for  we  heard 
him  swear. 

''The  ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  who  had 
run  down  to  where  we  thought  he  would 
land  were  danein'  and  yellin'  like  mad 
men,  while  all  our  line  above  was  blazin' 
away  at  the  opposite  bank.  'Come  on, 
boy,'  yelled  Captain  Baker,  who  had 
waded  out  into  the  water.  'Come  on, 
you're  a  good  boy,  and  we  need  you 
over  here.'  The  man  was  swimmin'  like 
a  horse  and  puffin'  like  a  porpoise.  He 
was  pretty  well  played,  but  he  kept  right 
on,  for  he  was  swimmin'  for  his  life. 

"Captain  Baker  grabbed  him  when  he 
was  within  reach  and  dragged  him 
ashore.  'Don't  stand  here,  you  lunk- 
heads,' says  the  captain,  as  we  all 
crowded  'roxmd  to  grasp  the  man's  hand. 
'Git  back  there  in  the  brush,  and  then 
you  can  do  your  congratulatin'  in  safe- 
ty.' So  we  took  the  man  back  and 
stretched  him  on  the  grass.  He  was 
blowin'  and  spittin'  some,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  it  was  quite  a  spell  before  he  could 
get  his  lungs  to  workin'  normal,  but  he 
did  finally,  and  when  he  did,  whq^t  do 
you  s'pose  was  the  first  thing  he  saidt 
He  says,  'That  was  a  damn  good  race, 
wasn't  it,  whatt'  We  agreed  with  him, 
you  bet. 

"He  was  a  fine  sx)ecimen  of  a  man. 
One  of  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  I 
ever  saw.  Said  his  name  was  Harding 
and  that  he  was  from  Vermont,  and  that 
he  had  been  with  Fannin  at  €k)liad. 
Gtoah !  but  he's  had  all  the  excitement  he 
wanted  durin'  the  past  few  weeks,  I 
reckon." 

"Did  you  say  his  name  was  Hard- 
ing!" Hilton  and  I  asked  the  question 
simultaneously. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  officer.    "He  said 


his  name  was  Ebenezer  Harding,  that 
he  was  from  Vermont,  and  that  he  had 
crossed  the  desert  to  join  the  Texas 
army,  from  Matamoros;  that  he  fell  in 
with  Fannin's  men,  and  was  led  out  with 
them  at  €k)liad,  but  got  away  through 
the  firin'  lines." 

"It's  Harding,  by  Jove,  it  is  reallyl 
It's  the  old  chappy,  himself,"  cried  Hil- 
ton with  delight.  Where  is  he,  anyway! 
Didn't  you  bring  him  along t" 

"Course  we  didn't  bring  him  along," 
said  the  officer,  with  disgust.  "The 
man  was  all  in,  I  teU  you.  Besides  he 
had  his  shoulder  all  tore  up  with  a  piece 
of  grape.  What's  the  matter,  anyway! 
Do  you  fellers  happen  to  know  him!" 

"Eiiow  him,"  I  said,  "I  shpuld  say 
we  did.  We  lived  with  him  four  months 
in  Matamoros.  Are  we  on  the  right 
trail  to  Baker's  camp!" 

' '  You  bet, ' '  replied  the  officer.  ' '  But 
you'd  better  stop  and  rest  with  us  to- 
night. The  trail  is  rough  as  blazes,  and 
all  full  of  mires." 

"Much  obliged  for  your  hospitality, 
old  chap,  we  are  really,"  said  Hilton, 
"but  we  are  in  rather  of  a  hurry,  you 
know.  Awfully  obliged  to  you,  indeed 
we  are,  but  if  you  don't  mind,  think  we 
had  better  be  going." 

"All  right,"  said  the  officer,  laugh- 
ing, "you're  your  own  bosses,  I  s'pose, 
but  you're  crazy  to  try  this  trail  in  the 
night." 

When  we  were  well  on  our  way  again 
and  were  out  of  earshot  of  the  party  we 
had  so  fortunately  encountered,  Hilton 
slapped  me  roundly  on  the  back,  saying: 

"Old  boy,  it  is  too  good  to  be  truel 
Think  of  seeing  that  big  hulk  once  more. 
I  haven't  had  anything  please  me  so 
much  in  ages,  you  know." 

We  followed  the  trail,  bearing  stead- 
ily to  the  south  all  night.  The  officer 
had  used  very  mild  language  when  he 
had  described  it  as  being  rough.  It  was 
the  worst  road  I  had  yet  traveled.  It 
was  a  mere  path  along  the  river  bottom 
full  of  holes  and  quagmires.  A  dozen 
times  we  were  in  mud  and  water  waist 
deep,  floundering  about  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  endeavoring  to  discover  where 
the  trail  emerged  from  the  ooze.  The 
path  was  very  crooked,  and  we  lost  it 
many  times,  but  we  kept  our  general 
direction  by  watching  the  North  Star. 
Once  we  had  to  strike  west  and  find 
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tke  river,  and  tben  turn  back  east  and 
walk  until  we  crossed  it.  We  kept  on, 
kowever,  despite  all  the  obstacles  that 
beset  thks  tiresome  journey,  though  I 
must  confess  that  more  than  once  I 
wished  that  we  had  lingered  behind  witii 
the  party  around  their  comfortable  fire. 
I  should  have  been  discouraged  often 
had  not  Hilton  kept  cheering  me  up  with 
his  humorous  remariics. 

''I  say,  old  chappy,''  he  would  say,  as 
he  sank  into  an  unexpected  slou^  which 
transversed  the  trail,  ''I  am  in  again, 
really.  If  Grcneral  Houston  wants  to  get 
his  exccllenoy  in  a  place  where  retreat 
or  advance  is  impossible,  he  ought  to 
send  word  to  him  to  hit  this  pike,  you 
know.  ^This  is  the  most  beastly  way  I 
ever  went.  Jove!  but  this  water  must 
come  from  Hudson's  Bay  direct.  It  is 
so  bloomin'  cold!" 

Thus  we  plodded  on  through  the  mud 
and  dark,  until  dawn,  when  the  light 
made  our  progress  more  comfortable,  for 
now  we  were  able  to  skirt  most  of  the 
mires  and  holes.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
reached  Captain  Baker's  camp.  We 
knew  that  we  were  in  its  neighborhood 
long  before  we  came  to  it,  because  of 
the  continuous  firing  of  small  arms. 
When  we  came  up  the  rifle  duel  across 
the  Brazos  was  in  full  swing.  Captain 
Baker  had  his  men  posted  in  an  extend- 
ed line  along  the  river  bank,  and  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  annoying  the 
enemy,  who  now  appeared  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  opposite  side. 

When  we  found  Captain  Baker,  gave 
him  Houston 's  letters,  and  told  him  that 
we  had  come  through  in  the  night,  he 
looked  at  us  in  astonishment. 

**Gk)sh!"  he  exclaimed,  "these  dis- 
patches from  the  general  must  be  of  im- 
portance, or  else  you  must  have  had 
urgent  business  yourselves." 


**  About  the  dispatches,  we  don't  know, 
but  as  for  our  own  business  it  is  most 
urgent,"  I  answered.  **We  came  here 
to  find  the  man  who  swam  the  river  jes- 
terday — a  Mr.  Harding." 

**That  so?"  said  the  captain.  *'I 
think  you  will  find  him  out  there  on  tbe 
left  somewhere,  at  least  he  was  there  tiie 
last  time  I  saw  him." 

We  followed  down  the  line,  keeping 
well  back  from  the  river,  and  presently 
saw  a  big  man  crouching  behind  a  dump 
oi  bushes  fixing  his  gun. 

'* There  he  is,"  said  Hilton,  and  we 
crept  up  bebind  so  noiselessly  that  lie 
was  not  aware  of  our  approach.  When 
we  were  close  enough  Hilton  reached  out 
and  tickled  Harding's  neck  with  a  spear 
of  grass.  Harding  made  a  swipe  with 
his  hand. 

**Dang  the  mesquiters!"  he  said. 

Hilton  tickled  his  neck  once  more, 
this  time  a  little  more  vigorously.  Hard- 
ing shifted  his  position,  and  when  he  did 
he  turned  so  that  he  saw  us  and  we  saw 
him,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  who  was 
the  more  surprised,  fof  though  it  was 
the  same  old  Harding  he  had  changed 
very  much  in  his  appearance.  He  was 
poor  and  thin,  and  had  allowed  his 
whiskers  to  grow  until  the  whole  .lower 
part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a 
shaggy  red  beard.  His  emaciation  only 
served  to  accentuate  his  huge  size,  and 
his  long  red  hair  and  beard  contributed 
much  to  give  his  whole  appearance  a 
grim  tone  of  ferocity. 

**Well,  I'll  be  everlastinly  doggasted 
to  Jeeswax!"  said  Harding,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  **if  it  ain't  Doc  McFadden  and 
Johnny  Bull.  I  thought  old  Santy  Anny 
had  you  all  caged  up  and  shipped  down 
to  Mexico  City,  labelled  curios,  before 
this  time.  How  in  thunder  did  you  git 
here,  anyhow  t" 


(To  he  continued.) 


KEEP  IT  UP,  GEORGEI 

**Do  you  know,  darting,  that  I  think  it  makes  me  a  better  man  every  time  I 
kiss  you?" 

''Well,  at  the  rate  you  are  going  now  there  will  soon  be  no  more  room  for 
improvement." 
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Echoes   of   San    Aritone 

IL-THE  DREAMERS 


BY  WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 


In  a  'dobe  in  the  cactus  by  the  Mission  San  Jose, 

Where  the  tourist  blindly  blunders  to  and  fro, 
Little  Pedro,  child  of  peons,  dreams  of  golden  yesterdays 

Ere  this  Promised  Land  was  yielded  to  the  foe. 

Let  them  keep  their  golden  dream  of  yesterday! 
Let  them  sing  their  soothing^  crooning  roundelay; 

And  they'll  take  the  horn  of  sorrow 

Of  each  sighing,  dying  morrow, 
And  they^li  smile  the  while  they  drink. to  yesterday. 

In  the  distance  lies  the  city  of  the  tales  his  fathers  tell, 
San  Fernando 's  dingy  spire  there  spears  the  sky, 

Where  there  once  was  raised  a  banner  like  the  pitchy  pit  of  Hell: 
Santa  Anna's  butcher  beacon,  '*Eye  for  eye!'' 

Let  them  keep,  etc. 

And  the  crumbling  Mission  looms  aloft,  a  mighty  fortress  dim; 

Spectre  soldiers  swarm  the  battlements  on  high. 
A  black-robed  priest  is  leading  them  and  he  chants  the  battle  hymn, 

Holding  up  a  Crucifix  of  crimson  fire ! 

Let  them  keep,  etc. 

J! 

Where  the  clouds  pile  up  in  layers  painted  by  a  sinking  sun 

Like  a  glowing,  phosphorescent  pousse-cafe, 
He  sees  ten  thousand  horsemen  racing  down  to  vict'ry  won; 

Hears  the  battle  thunder,  hears  the  chargers  neigh  I 

Let  them  keep,  etc. 

And  now  the  dust  clouds  are  reddening  as  the  shadows  waver  thin, 

While  the  sun  drops  down  behind  the  chaparral ; 
It's  the  lurid  smoke  of  conflict  pulsing  with  the  battle  hymn — 

Visions  vanish  with  the  pealing  of  a  bell. 

Let  them  keep,  etc, 

San  Fernando 's  Angelus  is  pealing, 

Tlound  the  Mission  humbled  knees  are  kneeling: 

^^ Angelus  Domini  mutvavit  Mariae — " 
Dreamers  they,  with  memory's  bosom  bleeding! 
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THREE  MAIDS  OF  MEXICO.  TYPICAL  OF  THEIR  RACE.     JUAREZ  IS  FULL  OF  THEM. 

Juarez^  the  Ancient 

The  Scene  of  Recent  Revolutionary  Gon-- 
flicts  Is  a  Picturesque  Spot 

BY  NORMAN  M.  WALKER 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN  no  country  can  one  go  so  far  into 
the  interior  for  a  nickel  as  in  Mexi- 
co. The  price  of  a  car  ride  is  the 
toll  for  a  trip  which  leads  from  the  mod- 
em American  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
to  the  medieval  settlement  of  Ciudad 
Juarez. 

Sunday  afternoon  is  the  accepted  time 
for  such  a  trip,  since  Sunday  has  been 
the  fiesta  day  of  the  Latins  since  the 
age  of  the  Aztecs.  There  is  much  to  see 
on  the  main  streets  of  the  ancient  pueblo 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Battle  scarred  buildings  testify  that  rev- 
olution swept  along  these  same  streets 
so  recently  that  the  schrapnel-wrecked 
buildings  have  not  yet  been  replaced, 
nor  the  bullet  holes  in  the  stucco  plas- 
tered over.  Drawn  work  and  tobacco 
shops,  cantinas,  where  the  liquid  fire  is 
sold,  and  lottery  booths,  line  the  main 
street. 

Men  and  maids  of  Mexico  stroll,  gaze 
and  are  gazed  upon  along  this  street. 
Sea-going  hacks  lumber  past  with  dap- 
per army  officers  within.    A  mounted 


policeman  in  a  high,  silver-trimmed  hat 
and  clanking  spurs,  gallops  past  in 
search  of  an  imaginary  offender  against 
that  peculiar  institution  known  ^  the 
Mexican  law. 

Interesting  as  this  all  is — and  noth- 
ing  is  more  interesting  than  this  quaint 
commercial  street,  with  the  bull-ring 
down  a  blind  lane — it  is  in  the  less  fre- 
quented sections  of  the  old  town  that 
life  is  seen  as  it  has  existed  ever  since 
Spain  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  There 
must  be  no  hurry  to  such  an  excursion. 
No  Mexican  ever  hurries.  To  do  so  is 
to  lose  the  charm  of  the  latent  atmos- 
phere wMch  surrounds  this  wonderful 
old  town  of  ancient  and  mo*dem  legend. 

BROWN  ADOBE  HOUSES 

Blocked  out  in  triangles,  squares  and 
parallelograms  are  the  brown  adobe 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  a  loaf  of 
brown  sugar.  Through  the  low  doors  of 
these  plebian  homes  may  be  seen  a  plat 
of  greenery  with  a  bit  of  blue  sky  over- 
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head.  The  floors  and  the  barren  spaces 
in  front  of  the  squat  structures  are  swept 
as  clean  as  a  Quaker  kitchen.  A  mock- 
ingbird lisps  its  lilt  from  a  latticed  cage 
by  the  side  of  the  door,  and  a  timid,  am- 
ber-eyed Mexican  miss  may  peep  from 
behind  the  barred  window,  forming  a 
Madonna-like  picture  wnth  her  tightly 
draw^n  robosa  over  her  black  hair. 

An  aged  paralytic  shambles  across  the 
street  on  his  way  to  his  humble  hovel 
from  his  station  by  the  old  mission, 
where  he  begs  from  the  passing  crowds. 
Along  the    crass    street    rides  a  gaily- 


sized  men  march  back  and  forth, 
and  the  officers  in  command  lounge 
in  the  patio  and  read  the  Span- 
ish papers.  Across  the  parade  ground 
the  trumpets  and  drums  scream  and 
thump  their  calls,  and  the  muster  for 
the  night  is  taken.  A  detachment  of 
infantry  marches  in  from  the  hills 
with  a  civilian,  prisoner  whose  only 
offense  is  that  he  owns  a  modern  rifle. 
He  is  locked  in  a  cell  and  his  rifle 
commandeered  for  the  government.  A 
dozen  men  dressed  as  peons,  but  who 
are  in  reality  martial  spies,  come    in 


THE  BULL  RING  VIES  WITH  COCK.nCHTS  TO  ENTICE  THE  SUNDAY  CROWDS. 


dressed  bull-fighter  mounted  on  a  half- 
starved  nag.  His  work  is  over  until  the 
next  ** Domingo,"  when  he  will  fight 
the  brave  bulls  in  the  Plaza  del  Toros. 
He  attracts  little  attention'  despite  his 
guilt  and  tinsel  trappings,  for  the  bull- 
fight is  more  for  the  tourist  than  the 
native  and  the  matador  is  not  the  hero 
to  his  own  people  that  he  would  seem. 

A  soldier  in  dress  uniform  shuffles 
along  the  side  street  for  an  afternoon 
away  from  the  barracks  with  his  family. 
A  high-hatted  mozo  tugs  at  the  lead  rope 
to  which  is  attached  an  aged  burro,  laden 
with  firewood. 

WHERE  THE  GARRISON   STAYS 

At  the  end  of  the  street  is  the  garri- 
son wherein  is  quartered  the  military 
force  of  the  border  towm.  Little,  half- 


from  their  task  and  the  barrack- 
room  doors  are  closed  for  the  night. 
Along  the  parallel  street  there  is  much 
activity  among  the  human  ** harpies" — 
the  women  camp  followers — w^ho  are 
busily  engaged  in  cooking  the  suppers 
for  the  soldiers.  Every  army  has  its 
camp  followers,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
the  Mexican  Federal  army  to  produce 
the  most  disreputable  crew  of  wan- 
tons known  to  military  history. 

As  if  to  remind  the  people  that  all  is 
not  war,  the  century-old  bells  in  the  mis- 
sion tower  clank  their  call  to  the  faith- 
ful for  the  vesper  service.  Outlined 
against  the  sky,  this  old  pile  is  the  one 
truly  artistic  thing  in  this  atmosphere  of 
sordidness  and  squalor.  In  the  Plaza 
of  Peace  in  this  town  of  many  wars  and 
revolutions.  the^ij^ls^ji<^(jg^g,^,  the 


LITTLE  GOD,  LONG  HORNS  AND  LIGHT  FEET 
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senoritas  and  cabelleros  have  begun  their 
nightly  promenade,  the  girls  to  the  left 
and  the  young  men  to  the  right,  around 
that  hollow  square.  Calle  Diavolo — 
truly  the  devil's  street— emits  its  habit- 
ants of  the  underworld  and  the  tuneless 
orchestras  in  the  saloons  wail  their  airs 


to  the  accompaniment  of  drunken  songs. 
It  is  as  if  the  hands  of  the  clock  on 
the  custom  house  had  been  turned  back 
one  hundred  years.  The  ancient  clashes 
with  the  modern,  and  the  result  is  a  pic- 
ture to  delight  the  most  fastidious  of 
artists. 


Little  God^  Long  Horns 
auid  light  Feet 


H    H 


^^^  ^^^ 


A  Story  of  the  Southwest 

BY  JOHN  S.  GRACE 


WELL,  where  have  you  been,  and 
what  made  you  skeedaddle  back 
so  soonf 

It  was  the  oldest  settler  who  thus  ac- 
costed me  as  I  was  driving  leisurely  to- 
ward home. 

**  Of  course  it's  a  matter  that  concerns 
you  and  Dulcina  only,  and  consequently 
other  parties  are  not  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested. But  when  I  was  a  youngster 
we'd  not  pay  no  little  afternoon  calls. 
I  tell  you  courtship  in  them  days  was 
a  serious  business.  When  lovers  called 
upon  sweethearts  it  was  very  often  to 
spend  a  day  or  two,  and  no  time  was  lost, 
either;  all  hours  of  daylight  were  used, 
and  even  into  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the 
night,  and  even  then  only  driven  to  re- 
pose by  a  deeper  and  more  accented 
growl  from  Dulcina 's  dad. 

*'Say,  get  out  and  let's  talk  a  little 
about  the  old  times.    You've  got  plenty 


of  time.  Sit  down  here  in  the  shade, 
and  I'll  fill  my  pipe,  and  tell  you  an 
experience  of  my  boyhood  days. 

**Our  part  of  Texas  was  very  thinly 
settled  in  them  days,  and  it  was  often 
several  miles  to  the  nearest  neighbor's 
house.  I  was  a  comparative  stranger  in 
the  country,  but  in  newly-settled  sections 
people  soon  get  acquainted.  There  are 
always  ways  and  means  by  which  young 
people  are  thrown  together,  and  it  was 
not  long  till  I  met  a  maiden  whose  pres- 
ence caused  ray  heart  to  beat  more  rap- 
idly than  was  its  wont. 

**I  soon  paid  the  object  of  my  ardent 
affections  a  visit.  To  this  hour  my 
pulses  thrill  at  the  memory  of  that  day ! 

'*Welh  of  course,  the  details  of  our 
conversation  will  not  interest  you,  but 
it  kept  us  interested  till  1  a.  m.  that 
night,  after  which  time  I  reluctantly  re- 
tired to  my  dreams.DigitizedbyV^OOgie 
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*  *  At  a  late  hour  I  was  awakened  by  the 
lowing  of  longhom  kine.  The  lot  was 
just  back  of  the  side  room  where  I  slept. 
Cattle  was  plentiful  in  them  days.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  for  milking.  Others 
roamed  out  on  the  range.  It  cost  nothr 
ing  to  keep  them,  as  grass  grew  more 
luxuriantly  than  it  does  now^- reaching 
from  waist  to  shoulder  high. 

**When  I  started  to  dress  I  missed  a 
very  necessary  portion  of  my  wearing 
apparel.  I  was  minus  a  pair  of  breeches, 
and  no  mistake. 

**I*d  hung  them,  upon  retiring,  in  the 
little  open  window.  The  house  was  a 
part  of  the  cow-lot  inclosure,  and  the 
little  window  looked  out  into  this  scene 
of  bovine  habitation. 

''Some  old  longhom  had  nosed  around 
and  got  my  breeches  and  chewed  'em 
up. 

**My  thoughts  about  Texas  cattle  in 
general  111  not  repeat.  The  minister 
would  call  me  wicked,  the  debater  un- 
parliamentary. 

**  Breakfast  time  come,  and  to  the 
summons  to  get  up  and  get  ready  I  told 
'em  I  was  very  sick  and  not  able  to  rise. 

*  *  So  in  bed  I  stayed,  trusting  to  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  I  had  thougtts  of 
waiting  till  night,  and  under  cover  of 
darkness  make  my  way  back  to  home 
and  mother. 

**But  I  was  not  to  be  left  in  peace. 
After  breakfast  the  *old  lady'  came  in 
to  see  how  I  was  getting  along. 

**  'What  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
you  ? '  said  she.  • 

"'I  don't  know,'  said  I,  'but  I 
feel  awful  bad.' 

"  'Does  your  stummick  hurt  yout' 

' '  '  I — I  guess  so. ' 

"  'I  spect  you  et  too  much  huffier 
meat  an'  sweet  'taters  last  night,  and  I 
guess  you've  got  a  bad  case  of  colic.  Ill 
fix  you  a  mustard  plaster  and  that'll 
bring  you  'round.' 

"The  plaster  was  soon  in  evidence.  I 


was  of  a  modest  disposition,  but  the  old 
lady,  good  motherly  soul,  was  not,  and 
she  insisted  on  applying  the  plaster  to 
the  seat  of  pain.  Fires  of  Tophet!  It 
wasn't  but  a  minute  or  two,  seemingly, 
till  there  was  a  blister  a  foot  square  over 
my  abdomen,  and  to  cap  the  climax  the 
old  man,  who  was  a  sort  of  neighborhood 
vet'nary^  doped  me  with  a  lot  of  boss 
liniment  that  made  me  yell  and  knock 
bed  quilts  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
house. 

"B;^4his  time  I  was  in  a  fever,  shore 
enough'  and  the  old  man  insisted  on 
bleeding  me,  and  I  had  to  lay  there 
and  submit. 

"I  kept  to  my  bed  all  day.  The  loss 
of  blood  and  doing  without  food  had 
weakened  me,  and  I  was  gitting  hungry 
as  a  coyote. 

"Night  came  on,  and  the  gals  was  out 
milking.  They  had  set  two  of  their  milk 
buckets  on  my  window  ledge,  milking  in 
long  handled  gourds  and  emptying  into 
them  buckets.  I  was  so  hungry  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  swig  of 
the  milk  that  was  so  near  me. 

"So  I  raised  one  of  the  buckets  and 
was  takihg  a  deep  draught  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  old  lady  come  in. 
I  jumped  and  my  head  butted  the  upper 
part  of  the  opening,  knocking  the  bucket 
down  on  my  shoulders  and  deluging  me 
with  the  white  fluid. 

"My  first  and  only  thought  then  was 
flight — wild,  mad  flight.  So  through  the 
•window  I  went  with  the  bucket  over  my 
head — for  the  bail  had  got  hung  under 
my  chin — into  the  lot  amid  the  screams 
of  the  girls  and  stampeding  of  cows  and 
calves,  and  on  into  the  rail  fence,  where 
I  knocked  down  about  three  panels. 
Then,  somehow,  I  got  the  bucket  off  and 
I  lit  out  for  the  tall  timber. 

"We'll  draw  a  curtain  over  the  rest  of 
the  scene.  I  certainly  wished  for  one 
then,  anyway. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  was  my  last 
visit  to  that  home." 


A  NEW  SECRET  SOCIETY 

Mabel — A  lot  of  us  girls  have  established  a  secret  society,  Jack. 

Jack — What  are  the  objects  of  itt 

Mabel — Why,  we  meet  together  and  tell  secrets,  of  course. 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

When  Louisiana  Was 
the  Border 


The  Further  Reminiscences  of 
GENERAL    J.    H.    GOSGROVE 

Author  of  **Beyond  the  Pecos,  WKen  the  Uw  Was  Not.**  Etc. 


IN  1805  there  is  mention  of  Colonel 
Freeman,  an  agent  of  the  American 
president,  attempting  to  explore  the 
Red  Eiver,  bnt  who  was  turned  back 
near  the  Caddo  Village.  Then  there  was 
a  visit  by  three  Americans  named  respec- 
tively Shaw,  Brewster  and  Irvine,  and  a 
Spanish  guard  took  them  to  San  An- 
tonio. Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike  of 
the  army,  and  killed  afterward  in  the 
war  of  1812,  reached  where  Shreveport 
now  stands,  hoisted  the  American  flag, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Nachitoches  was  settled  in  1707.  Then 
at  the  mouth  of  Boggy  Bayou  a  trading 
post  was  planted  in  1750,  under  one 
Francois  Hervey.  In  1752  he  removed  to 
the  ancient  Caddo  Village.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  a  Sergeant  Beson  and  some 
soldiers.  They  built  a  fort  and  named 
it  **St.  Louis  de  Carloretto."  Some 
French  families  settled  here. 

And  there  you  have  Shreveport 's 
earliest  recorded  history. 

Following  these  times  came  the  rush 
to  Texas. 

Linked  with  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  were  Louisianians  of 
worth  and  note.  Bowie,  who  perished  at 
the  Alamo,  was  of  the  Pelican  State, 
while  Juan  N.  Almonte,  the  servitor  and 
friend  of  Santa  Anna,  passed  his  early 
life  and  young  manhood  in  the  old  town 
of  Natchitoches,  where  he  received  his 


education,  and  at  Campti,  where  he  was 
in  the  mercantile  business  before  he 
sought  fortune  and  fame  in  Mexico. 

He  was  the  natural  son  of  G^eral 
Morelos,  sometime  president  of  the  strug- 
gling republic  of  Mexico.  Morelos  was 
at  one  time  a  churchman,  but  his  zeal 
for  human  liberty  cost  him  his  frock, 
and,  in  the  end,  his  life. 

ALMONTE  WAS  SENT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Almonte  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  care  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Bean, 
of  whom  something  anon,  and  in  New 
Orleans  he  remained  for  a  time.  At 
Campti  he  was  employed  with  Bernardo 
Gutierrez,  a  celebrated,  or  rather  notori- 
ous character,  and  when  Mexican  liberty 
was  assured  he  returned  to  his  people, 
and  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Santa 
Anna,  no  Mexican  met  with  a  greater 
variety  of  adventures. 

In  my  boyhood  days  I  knew  scores  of 
persons  who  knew  him  well,  and  many 
who  were  his  schoolmates.  He  was  of 
pure  Castilian  blood,  handsome  in  form 
and  feature,  well  educated,  refined  and 
of  most  winning  manners,  and  this  over 
men  as  well  as  women,  for  it  was  he  who 
saved  Santa  Anna  after  San  Jacinto. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  many 
prominent  Mexican  families  in  and 
around  Natchitoches.  These  had  gener- 
ally fled  from  Spain's  brutal  soldiery. 
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Some  returned  when  liberty  had  been 
achieved  by  the  Mexicans,  but  many  re- 
mained, and  are  yet  honored  names 
among  us. 

General  Herrera  was  of  important 
note  among  the  refugees  and  he  re- 
mained much  with  ihe  grandsire  of  Gen- 
eral J.  Alphonse  Prudhomme,  now  of 
Cane  River. 

In  the  Civil  War  a  grandson  of  this 
Herrera,  and  of  the  same  name,  gained 
distinction  as  a  line  officer  in  Lee's  army 
and  lost  an  arm  at  Sharpsburg. 

Don  Francisco  Miranda,  the  first  ad- 
vocate of  the  martyr  of  freedom  in  Span- 
ish America,  lingered  there  awhile,  and 
from  1783  to  1810  drank  deep  of  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Revolution. 

BERNARDO  GUTIERREZ,  THE  REFUGEE 

The  Bustimentes,  a  most  distinguished 
Mexican  family,  of  which  one  was  a 
patriot  president  of  the  young  Mexican 
republic,  remained  until  my  boyhood 
days,  and  I  attended  school  with  several 
of  the  younger  lads  and  girls. 

The  Bernardo  Gutierrez  herein  men- 
tioned of  Campti,  Louisiana,  and  in 
whose  business  Almonte  was  for  a  time 
engaged,  was  a  refugee  with  a  price 
upon  his  head.  He  was  the  friend  and 
follower  of  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  a 
curate  of  Dolores,  province  of  Guanaxu- 
ato,  Mexico,  who  in  1810  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  In  January.  1811, 
he  was  signally  defeated  and  fled  to- 
wards Louisiana  for  succor.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  officers  and 
put  to  death  summarily. 

Gutierrez  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape,  though  a  friend  by  his  side,  Colo- 
nel Delgado,  was  shot  to  death  as  both 
were  crossing  the  San  Antonio  River 
near  the  Alamo. 

After  this  he  was  prominent  in  many 
affairs,  and  in  one  particularly  was  suc- 
cessful. He  raised  a  **  Republican  Army 
of  the  North,"  as  the  proclamations  ob- 
served, and  with  it  foraged  into  the 
then  colony  of  Texas,  capturing  Nacog- 
doches and  other  important  points. 

As  success  was  gained  large  numbers 
of  recruits  flocked  to  Gutierrez's  stand- 
ard, until  the  force  consisted  of  800 
Americans,  180  Mexicans  and  325  In- 
dians. With  these  Gutierrez  invaded  the 
interior  of  Texas  and  fought  a  battle  at 


San  Antonio — ^a  battle  most  sanguinary 
and  fatal  for  the  Spaniards. 

What  prisoners  fell  into  the  General 
Bernardo's  (Gutierrez)  hands  were  bru- 
tally put  to  death.  Among  them  was 
Salcedo,  the  governor  of  the  province. 
His  defense  for  these  murders  was  that 
Governor  Salcedo  had  slain  his  friend. 
Colonel  Delgado,  and  deserved  his  fate. 
In  1830  Bernardo  had  returned  to  Mex- 
ico and  was  then  keeping  a  saddlery 
store  at  Guerrero. 

IN  OLD  NAC0QD0CHE8 

Old  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  is  of  much 
historic  respect,  and  around  it  was 
fought  more  than  one  war.  It  was  from 
early  times  a  place  of  much  culture  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  no 
town  could  boast  of  more  refinement  or 
wealth. 

In  scanning  its  early  history  I  find 
an  account  of  an  early  election  **  count 
out.''  In  1825  an  alcalde  was  to  be  elect- 
ed, an  alcalde  corresponding  with  our 
mayors,  only  with  more  extended  terri- 
tory and  more  authority.  C.  Chaplin, 
whose  family  yet  lives  in  Natchitoches, 
was  opposed  by  one  Norris,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  favorite  of  the  then  pow- 
ers. Chaplin  had  by  large  odds  the  most 
votes — but  Norris  had  the  militia  and 
Norris  won ! 

Judge  C.  Chaplin,  the  victim  of  this 

election  cheat,  lived  a  long  and  highly 

honored  life,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer 

and  a  jurist  is  one  of  the  traditions  of 

'the  Natchitoches  bar. 

He  often  related  to  me  the  tales  of 
those  early  days.  After  the  Alamo  and 
Goliad  there  was  a  wild  panic ;  with  the 
Sabine  River  as  the  goal.  He  was  then 
living  near  San  Augustine,  Texas,  and 
cannon  with  attending  gunners  were 
placed  at  inter\'als  so  as  to  alarm  the 
people  in  the  event  of  the  Mexicans* 
advance.  These  alarm  giins  extended  to 
Nacogdoches,  quite  50  miles.  Some 
scared  fellow  near  that  place  let  go  his 
cannon  and  he  was  followed  as  the  sound 
reached  them  by  the  succeeding  gunners, 
when  their  booming  in  San  Augustine 
woke  up  things.  Every  one  was  ready 
for  flight  and  the  people  streamed  to- 
wards Louisiana  with  vehicles  of  all 
sorts,  many  never  returning.  It  was,  as 
Judge  Chaplin  explained,  ludicrous  but 
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natural,  and  to  the  last  of  his  life  he 
never  forgot  it. 

NORRI8  REPRESENTED  A  LAND  SYNDI- 
CATE 

This  Norris,  who  was  counted  in  over 
Chaplin,  represented  a  colony  scheme, 
or  rather  a  land  syndicate  which  had  be- 
come possessed  of  titles  to  the  property 
of  persons  who  had  fled  to  Louisiana 
during  Bernardo's  war,  when  the  colony 
of  Nacogdoches,  which  extended  from  the 
Trinity  to  the  Sabine,  had  been  mostly 
depopulated.  These  claimed  titles  were 
fraudulent,  as  is  now  known,  but  Nor- 
ris represented  the  Mexican  elements, 
Sepulveda,  the  Mexican  political  chief 
sustained  him,  and  finally  there  was  a 
war,  known  as  that  of  **The  Preedo- 
nians." 

Hayden  Edwards  had  a  contract  with 
the  Mexican  authorities  to  colonize 
Americans  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  on 
him  fell  disfavor.  Governor  Blanco  de- 
creed the  annulment  of  this  contract  and 
ordered  Edwards  expelled  from  the  ter- 
ritory. At  once  Mexicans  set  up  claims 
to  the  valuable  farms  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  and  Norris  backed  them  in 
all  their  demands. 

On  December  13,  1826,  Hayden  Ed- 
wards, with  his  brother  B.  W.,  came 
from  the  Attoyac,  and  on  the  16th  took 
the  town  of  Nacogdoches.  Their  force 
was  then  15  men  and  a  flag,  as  the  old 
chronicle  recites.  On  the  18th  they  had 
increased  to  200,  when  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  old  stone  fort  in  Nacogdoches 
and  began  to  throw  up  fortifications. 

They  named  themselves  the  **Pree- 
donians,"  and  having  raised  the  **  ban- 
ner of  independence,"  organized  a  gov- 
ernment and  Colonel  Martin  Palmer, 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  vigilant  men 
in  the  colony,  was  placed  in  ''command 
of  the  army.'' 

MARTIN  PALMER  AN  EXTRAOROmARY 
CHARACTER 

Martin  Palmer  was  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary characters  that  appeared  in 
Texas.  His  life  was  a  long  and  thrilling 
romance.  Bom  in  Virginia  in  1775,  at 
20  he  emigrated  to  Tennessee  and  was 
for  a  time  superintendent  of  the  iron 
work^  for  Montgomery  Bell,  of  Dickson 
County.  This  Bell  was  the  forebear  of 
John  Bell  who  was  a  Tennessee  senator 


in  the  '50 's,  and  a  presidential  candidate 
for  the  Union  party  in  1860. 

In  1818  Palmer  moved  to  Missouri  and 
sought  its  wildest  section — a  country 
surrounded  by  Sioux,  Iowa  and  Osage 
Indians.  He  gave  $50  for  a  bear  dog 
and  won  the  redman  with  supplies  of 
bear  meat. 

Palmer  had  numerous  and  fearful 
fights  with  these  Indians  and  at  last  be- 
came so  influential  among  them  that  the 
government  named  him  an  agent.  He 
was  also  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  no 
empty  honor  in  those  trying  days,  and 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
Missouri's  first  constitution. 

Two  members  of  that  body  sought  to 
fight  when  Palmer  separated  them.  At 
this  both  took  offense  and  demanded  to 
know  who  he  was?  Palmer  proclaimed 
himself  a  man  of  peace  and  at  keeping 
it  he  was  a  ** ring-tailed  panther."  Then 
he  proceeded  to  whip  both  the  fighters. 

After  serving  two  or  three  terms  in 
the  Missouri  legislature.  Colonel  Palmer 
moved  to  Texas  and  settled  near  Mound 
Prairie.  He  fired  the  first  gun  in  the 
Freedcmian  War.  When  Colonel  Palmer's 
bear  dog  died  he  brought  a  preacher  50 
miles  to  attend  the  funeral,  the  preacher 
thinking  the  coffin  contained  a  member 
of  the  colonel's  family.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  parts.  His 
family  yet  survives  in  Texas.  A  grand- 
son is  a  passenger  conductor  on  the 
Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Railroad. 

FREED0NIAN8    BECAME    ALLIED   WITH 
INDIANS 

The  Freedonians  made  alliances  with 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  expected  that 
volunteers  from  the  States  would  flock 
to  them.  Then  it  was  hoped  that  all  the 
Americans  in  the  colony  would  join 
them,  as  well  as  the  Indians.  Had  these 
results  followed,  Texas  would  have  been 
free  18  years  earlier  than  San  Jacinto 
and  Martin  Palmer,  not  Sam  Houston, 
would  have  been  its  chief  hero. 

But  Bean  held  off  a  large  American 
contingent,  the  Indians  remained  away 
and  but  few  Americans  from  Louisiana 
came  to  succor  the  infant.  A  proclama- 
tion was  sent  to  Natchitoches,  but  Hu- 
ber,  who  carried  it,  betrayed  his  friends 
and  no  aid  resulted. 

While  the  Freedonians  were  mostly 
away,    Norris   made  ^i^^tj^|jk,(9^r)gpe 
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stone  fort,  but  was  beaten  off  by  Pal- 
mer and  some  few  Americans  and  In- 
dians. Norris  fled,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded,  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  half  his 
horses,  behind.  In  the  meantime  the  Mex- 
ican troops,  under  Ahumada,  reached 
Nacogdoches.  Bean  now  openly  aided 
the  Mexicans,  and  had  Hunter,  the  In- 
dian chief,  friendly  to  the  Preedonians, 
murdered.  The  Indians  then  joined  the 
Mexicans,  and  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1827,  the  Preedonians  left 
Nacogdoches  and  three  days  later  crossed 
the  Sabine  River  into  Louisiana. 

Two  other  extraordinary  men  ap- 
peared at  this  time,  both  among  the  In- 
dians. Fields  and  Hunter  were  these. 

FIELDS  AND  HUNTER 

Little  is  known  of  Fields.  He  was  a 
quarter-bred  Indian,  very  intelligent  and 
a  Mason  of  high  rank.  His  influence 
over  the  Indians  was  great  and  he  was 
the  first  that  Ahumada  and  Bean's 
assassins  killed.  Bean,  a  white  man,  and 


one  Elliott  and  John  Williams  were  the 
parties  to  this  murder,  and  that  of  Hun- 
ter as  well. 

Eacji  received  a  league  of  land  for 
this  bloody  service! 

Hunter  was  a  remarkable  character. 
In  1823  he  published  a  history  of  his 
life  which  I  read  in  my  youth,  and  it 
left  an  impression  which  has  never 
faded.  The  Indians  captured  him  when 
a  child.  Prom  his  expertness  in  the 
chase  the  Indians  named  him  the  Hunter. 
Out  of  respect  for  John  Dunn  of  Mis- 
souri he  added  these  names  to  Hunter. 
Forming  an  acquaintance  with  trappers 
and  traders  he  gradually  learned  the 
English  language,  acquired  the  habits  of 
his  race,  left  the  aborigines  and  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  took  him  to  Europe,  where 
his  education  was  liberal.  He  returned 
to  Texas  and  lived  among  the  Cherokees 
and  over  them  acquired  great  influence. 

Bean's  emissaries  killed  him  near  the 
present  town  of  Henderson,  and  his 
death  was  the  ruin  of  the  Freedonian 
cause. 
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THE  feature  article  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Texas  MAGA^aNB  will  be  en- 
titled '*The  State  That  Believes  In  Itself,"  by  Lewis  N.  Hale.  It  wiU  not 
require  an  extra  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  read  this  announce- 
ment to  decide  the  State  referred  to  is  Texas.  For  what  other  state  has  believed  in 
itself  as  has  this  great  commonwealth  t  What  other  state  can  show  so  much  de- 
velopment along  such  varied  lines t  Bead  Mr.  Hale's  article.  If  you  reside  in 
Texas  it  will  make  you  glad  of  that  fact;  if  you  reside  elsewhere — ^well,  you  11  surely 
hear  the  call  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

The  March  niunber  will  be  especially  rich  in  historical  features.  There  will 
be  another  chapter  of  General  Cosgrove's  reminiscences,  **The  Killing  of  Helen 
Jewett,"  a  fact  narrative  of  Texas  in  the  early  fifties;  '*A  Texas  Volunteer  in  the 
Mexican  War,"  by  Annie  J.  Holland  is  another  fact  narrative  and  concerns  par- 
ticularly the  Battle  of  Monterey. 

Clarence  C.  Coyle  has  another  development  article,  **A  Texas  Sulphur  Mine,'* 
and  William  Harper  Dean  contributes  an  essay  '*0n  Budding  Poets.''  Other  ar- 
ticles include  **New  York,  Adorned  and  Unadorned,"  by  Sigismond  von  Everstadt; 
and  * 'Cock-Fighting  on  the  Rio  Grande." 

'*  A  Skylark  and  What  Came  of  It,"  is  the  title  of  a  clever  short  story  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Thomson,  with  special  illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth.  Other  short 
stories  include  **Phant,  the  Phantom,"  by  Bemice  Evans. 

**The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star"  reaches  a  most  absorbing  point.  Mr.  Tracy's 
serial  will  end  in  the  April  niunber. 

Poems  by  John  P.  Sjolander,  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis  and  other  Texas  poetff  will 
round  out  a  very  interesting  number. 
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i  Views  From  James  J.  Hill 

BY  FRANKLIN  CODY 

IN  his  address  before  the  Railway 
Business  Association  recently,  James 
J.  Hill  took  up  again  his  self-im- 
posed obligation  of  bringing  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  a  realization  of  an  appoach- 
ing  crisis  in  railway  transportation.  For 
a  number  of  years  past  Mr.  Hill  has 
taken  advantage  of  every  favorable  op- 
portunity to  drive  home  the  necessity 
of  lending  greater  encouragement  to  the 
railroads  to  build  new  lines  and  to  en- 
large their  terminal  facilities. 

According  to  the  veteran  railroad  au- 
thority, it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  its  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  industry,  and 
its  prosperity  as  a  whole  can  escape* 
threatened  disaster  only  by  such  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  terminals  at  the 
great  central  markets  and  principal  ex- 
port points  as  will  relieve  the  conges- 
tion which  now  paralyzes  traffic  when 
any  unusual  demand  is  made  upon  them. 

Figures  compiled  by  Poor's  Manual 
show  that  the  total  new  construction  of 
railroads  in  this  country  in  1911  was 
3292  miles.  In  the  year  before  it 
amounted  to  4751  miles ;  in  1909  to  6310. 
With  the  aftermath  of  the  panic,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  some  of  the  big 
railway  projects  then  under  way  to  be 
held  up  for  lack  of  funds  in  1908,  the 
total  new  mileage  added  in  that  year 
was  3918  miles,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  1900  to  find  another  year 


with  so  small  an  amount  of  new  railway 
building  as  1911. 

CARRIERS   HAVE    MADE    PROGRESS 

While  the  mileage  has  been  increasing 
slowly,  the  facilities  of  the  carriers  have 
been  making  more  rapid  progress 
through  .the  use  of  larger  cars  and 
heavier  motive  power,  and  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment.  In  1904  the  total 
mileage  operated  was  211,074.  There 
was  one  locomotive  for  every  4.4  miles 
of  road,  and  8.2  cars,  passenger  and 
freight,  for  every  one  mile  of  road.  In 
1911  the  total  mileage  operated  was 
244,089,  with  one  locomotive  for  every 
3.6  miles  and  9.8  cars  for  every  one  mile. 

If  you  increase  the  size  of  a  bottle 
without  enlarging  the  neck,  more  time 
and  work  are  required  to  fill  and  empty 
it,  as  Mr.  Hill  says.  From  1904  to  1911,. 
which  was  not  a  period  of  greatest 
growth  in  traffic,  owing  to  the  check  fol- 
lowing the  1907  panic,  the  tons  of  freight 
consigned  to  the  railways  increased  from 
6140  to  7449  per  mile  of  road.  The  rail^ 
roads  could  stand  this  increase  and  more 
without  any  congestion  were  it  not  for 
the  terminal  points,  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. 

"In  1907  traffic  was  blocked  on  near^ 
ly  all  the  principal  Eastern  railway 
lines,"  says  Mr.  Hill.  '*It  took  months 
to  convey  an  ordinary  shipment  of  goods- 
from  one  domestic  market  to  another.. 
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The  deadlock  was  broken  partly  by  a 
panic  that  lessened  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  partly  by  the  efforts  of  railway 
managements  to  add,  by  increased  effi- 
ciency, to  the  moving  power  of  facilities 
at  command.  We  neither  anticipate  nor 
desire  perpetual  business  depression. 
While  the  limits  of  efficiency  have  not 
been  reached,  we  know  that  it  can  not 
be  made  to  cover  the  demands  of  our 
growth  in  population  and  production. 
The  records  of  any  large  city  will  prove 
this.  The  tonnage  of  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict, for  example,  by  railroad  alone, 
grew  from  64,125,000  to  152,000,000  in 
the  ten  years  between  1901  and  1911. 
It  is  both  practical  and  patriotic  to  ask 
what  is  to  be  done. 

A   BUSINESS   REVIVAL 

**  Business  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
swell  of  a  revival.  The  freight  ton  mile- 
age of  the  country  was  less  by  seventeen 
and  a  half  billions  in  1909  than  in  1907, 
and  very  little  more  than  in  1906.  Con- 
trast with  this  the  growth  of  the  single 
year  between  1909  and  1910.  The 
freight  ton  mileage  grew  in  that  year 
eleven  times  as  fast  as  trackage,  and  five 
times  as  fast  as  equipment.  This  ratio 
will  be  subject  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  It  will  be  much  greater  in  this 
year  of  large  crops  and  added  tonnage. 
If  any  manufacturer  were  confronted 
with  such  conditions,  it  would  be  clear 
to  him  that  he  must  either  refuse  busi- 
ness or  more  than  double  his  plant.  The 
railroad  can  not  refuse  business.  If  it 
could  do  so  legally,  that  policy  would 
still  mean  national  panic  and  individual 
ruin.    It  must  enlarge  its  plant. 

**  Interest  in  this  question  should  be 
not  local  only,  but  national.  A  railroad 
terminal  performs  the  same  function  as 
a  harbor.  It  is  actually  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  harl)or  used  by  the  na- 
tion's commerce.  Probably  no  greater 
volume  of  rail  and  water  traffic  is  trans- 
ferred in  any  city  anywhere  than  in  Du- 
luth-Superior.  On  the  land  side  almost 
the  whole  of  this  is  carried  by  three  rail- 
roads. It  is  received,  transferred,  and 
discharged  without  congestion  in  the 
busiest  seasons  and  with  expedition  be- 
cause the  terminals  there  have  been  spe- 
cially created  for  the  work  they  have  to 
do.  The  nation  has  properly  made  the 
provision  of  adequate  harbors  its  care, 


and  expended  millions  of  dollars  on  our 
seaboards  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  insure 
ample  facilities  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing cargpes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  or 
desired  that  the  nation  should  furnish 
the  money  to  provide  those  great  har- 
bors known  as  railroad  terminals,  al- 
though they  are  vastly  more  essential  to 
the  free  movement  of  trade.  But  it 
should  smooth  the  way  and  make  ea^ 
the  task  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  provide  them. 

WHEN    TRAFFIC    IS   BLOCKED 

'*When  traffic  is  blocked  and  the  rail- 
road yards  of  the  principal  cities  are 
filled  with  cars  that  can  not  be  moved 
the  railroad  suffers  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  its  earnings;  but  the  business  man 
loses  a  larger  share  of  his  trade,  and  the 
workingman  his  employment.  No  indus- 
try can  do  more  than  protract  a  starved 
existence  when  the  currents  of  transpor- 
tation cease  moving  freely. 

**  Whenever  we  have  a  big  crop  or  a 
general  revival  of  business,  the  country 
hears  most  of  the  danger  of  a  car  short- 
age. The  public  assumes  that  if  enough 
cars  are  provided  they  can  be  moved  on 
schedule  time  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination,  wherever  these  may  be.  This 
is  not  the  real  trouble.  What  is  really 
needed  is  the  greater  movement  of  cars. 
The  average  movement  of  a  freight  car 
is  about  twenty-four  miles,  or  two  hours 
per  day.  Delays  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  shippers  are  partly  responsible, 
but  much  of  the  lost  time  is  consumed  in 
getting  into,  out  of  or  through  terminal 
points  where  there  is  not  room  to  handle 
the  cars.  More  cars  intensify  instead  of 
reducing  the  trouble.  No  other  business 
could  endure  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its 
machine  plant  for  twenty-two  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  One  thousand  cars 
will  cover  nearly  eight  miles  of  track. 
Each  car  must  be  switched,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  or  all  three.  This  multiplies 
the  trackage  requirement. 

OBSTACLES  TO  BE  OVERCOME 

*'The  two  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
this  readjustment  of  the  transportation 
agency  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  physical  difficulty  and  the 
cc«t.  The  railroads  could  not  have  fore- 
seen and  guarded  against  this  need  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago.  ^Thej^cc^ 
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know  where  the  greatest  markets  were 
to  grow.  They  could  not  tell  in  what 
portion  of  any  city  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient to  have  railroad  yards  placed  a 
generation  later.  If  they  had  secured 
land,  changes  in  business  districts  would 
in  many  cases  have  made  their  fore- 
thought useless.  Even  if  gifted  with 
prophetic  knowledge,  they  could  not 
then  have  commanded  the  resources  for 
such  an  undertaking  any  more  than  the 
country  town  of  today  can  put  in  all  the 
improvements  that  its  future  as  a  city 
will  require  and  justify.  It  is  a  natural 
and  inevitable  condition  that  we  face. 
Upon  the  railroads  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  performing  the  work  now  to  be 
done.  Will  they  be  left  free  to  attempt 
it  under  such  conditions  as  will  make 
the  performance  of  it  a  feasible  thing 
and  not  a  miracle  1 

**  Rates  must  be  such  as  will  bring  in, 
above  operating  expenses,  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  investment,  as  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  property.  So  much 
the  courts  will  uphold.  But  that  is  not 
enough,  if  the  railroads  are  to  go  into 
the  money  markets  of  the  world  as  bor- 
rowers of  billions  of  dollars.  A  man 
must  do  better  than  graze  the  sharp  edge 
of  bankruptcy  if  he  is  to  find  himself 
welcomed  as  a  prospective  creditor  by 
the  investor.  So  the  railways,  if  they 
are  to  carry  this  new  burden,  must  not 


only  be  protected  against  the  further 
destruction  of  their  credit  involved  in  an 
unending  succession  of  attacks  upon 
their  existing  revenue.  They  must  also 
be  permitted  to  earn  enough  to  assure 
capital  that  they  can  pay  interest  and 
principal  of  the  heavy  additional  loans 
asked.  By  the  light  of  this  practical,  un- 
changeable fact,  the  railway  regulation 
of  the  future  must  be  guided.  If  it  is 
not,  then  congestion  and  a  general  pa- 
ralysis of  trade,  Costing  the  country  more 
than  double  its  whole  bill  for  transporta- 
tion, can  not  be  avoided. 

*'If  you  take  two  dollars  out  of  your 
purse  each  time  you  put  a  dollar  in, 
bankruptcy  wull  happen  in  time.  The 
railroads  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
point  of  collapse,  because  most  of  them 
are  still  permitted  to  earn  and  retain 
dividends.  But  their  borrowing  power 
has  been  cut  down  until  it  suffices  only 
for  hand-to-mouth  improvement.  Their 
credit  must  be  so  far  restored  as  to  make 
it  equal  to  carrying  forward  the  crea- 
tive and  constructive  work  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  a  condition  of  continued 
National  growth.  How  does  their  record 
for  trustworthiness  stand?  What  have 
they  done  to  show  themselves  fit  for 
that  larger  liberty  of  action  which  is 
indispensable  if  they  are  to  perform  all 
the  functions  belonging  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  business?'' 


The  Road  to  Arcady 

fiY  FLORENCE  JONES  HADLEY 


I  Ve  lost  the  road  to  Arcady ; 

In  vain  I  follow  those  who  go 
Dumb  and  unseeing  down  the  way — 

The  dull,  gray  road  that  mortals  know. 

Who  knows  the  road  to  Arcady — 

That  summer  land  whose  confines  reach 

Beyond  the  mad  world's  jar  and  fret — 
Beyond  its  foolish,  babbling  speech? 

0,  poet,  well  you  know  the  way 

That  leads  far  from  the  wvrld  of  men — 
You  know  the  road  to  Arcady — 

I  pi*ay  you  lead  me  back  again ! 
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WINTER  TIME. 

What's  the  use  o'  cryin'  'bout  it, 

If  the  winter  time  has  come? 
They's  still  days  the  sun*  is  shinin', 

An'  that's  bound  to  help  us  some; 
'Sides,  the  frosty  air  is  bracin*, 

An'  you  bet  your  boots  hit's  nice 
To  go  skatin'  with  your  sweetheart 

On  the  gleamin'  river  ice. 


Things  to  eat  is  also  temptin', 

Sich  as  spare-rib,  an'  the  like, 
An'  the  sleighin'  shore  is  splendid, 

All  along  the  wlndin'  pike; 
An'  when  you  git  on  the  mountains. 

When  the  world's  all  angel-white 
Fur  as  human  eye  can  see  it. 

Hit  is  shore  a  purty  sight. 


But  once  when  the  sun  was  oh,  so  high! 

And  the  day  was  hot  and  the  air  was  dry, 
The  squire's  daughter  came  shyly  to  hriag 
To  me  a  drink  from  the  old  home  spring. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  the  squire  and 
The  queen  of  the  countryside, 

And  many  a  man  the  country  o'er 
Wanted  the  lass  for  his  bride. 

I  was  only  the  old  squire's  farm  hand — 
Naught  was  there  but  work  for  me. 

Yet  one  pretty  day  she  flashed  a  glance 
At  me  'neath  the  old  oak  tree. 

And  once  when  the  tolls  o'  day  were  o'er, 

And  the  fields  were  dark  with  night  onoe 
more,   . 
I  passed  her  there  'neath  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  the  old  squire's  daughter  smiled  at 
me. 


Then  the  spellin'  bees  an'  dances 

In  the  winter  has  a  run. 
An'  they's  rabbit  hunts  an'  quiltin's. 

Where  they's  always  lots  o'  fun; 
Yit  hit's  cold  to  do  the  feedin'. 

An'  they's  always  wood  to  chop, 
'Sides,  you  have  to  git  things  ready 

Fur  the  comin'  season's  crop. 

Still  the  winter  time  is  splendid, 

If  you  only  think  hit's  so. 
Hain't  afeard  o'  frosty  mornln's, 

An'  like  wadin'  in  the  snow; 
B\ir  the  air  is  mostly  bracin', 

An'  they  is  a  fetchin'  charm 
'Bout  a  cutter,  when  your  sweetheart's 

•Settln'  in  it,  good  an'  warm. 

Summer  time  is  some  invitin', 

When  the  blossoms  an'  the  bees 
Gits  your  heart  to  kind  o'  chordin' 

With  the  whispers  o'  the  breeze; 
But  when  snowflakes  is  a-flyin'. 

An'  "Or  Crimp"  is  in  your  breath, 
They  put  somethin*  in  your  bein' 

That  beats  summer  time  to  death. 

— ^Jake  H.  Harrison. 


THE  SQUIRE'S   DAUGHTER. 

She  was  the  queen  of  the  old  home  town, 

I  was  the  colonel's  farm  hand; 
She  had  the  lore  of  the  books  set  down. 

Mine  was  a  life  o'  the  land. 
While  I  would  go  to  the  fields  each  day, 

She  lived  a  life  of  pleasure. 
And  as  I  would  pass  her  on  my  way 

She  showed  she  loved  her  leisure. 


My  life  was  one  of  labor  and  toil. 

For  the  farm  work  must  be  done, 
So  I  went  to  the  fields  each  morning, 

And  toiled  till  the  setting  sun. 
There  was  not  a  day  for  reflection. 

Free  from  the  care  o'  the  soil; 
It  was  work  all  day  in  the  clover, 

^a  farm  hands  must  often  toil 
But  once  I  was  kept  from  fields  o'  hay. 
While  a  raging  fever  had  its  way. 

And  the  squire's  daughter,  in  words  of 
cheer, 

Came    to    my    bedside    and    whispered, 
"Dear!" 


'Twas  weeks  ere  I  saw  the  fields  again. 

Days  of  torture — days  of  pain. 
As  I  lay  on  the  bed  unconscious, 

While  a  fever  swept  my  brain. 
And  I  afterwards  learned  the  neighbors 

Had  never  come  to  Inquire, 
As  to  Just  how  I  was  getting  on — 

I,  a  farm  hand  of  the  squire's. 
But  when  the  fever  had  passed  away. 
And  I  woke  from  a  trance  of  many  a  day. 

The   old    squire's    daughter,    pretty   and 
fair— 

The  queen  o'  my  dreams — stood  by  me 
there. 


She  was  the  queen  of  the  old  home  town, 

I  was  the  colonel's  farm  hand; 
She  had  the  lore  of  the  books  set  down. 

Mine  was  a  life  o'  the  land. 
And  I  went  out  to  the  fields  of  hay. 

While  she  lived  in  her  leisure. 
And  as  I  passed  to  my  work  each  day. 

Her  hours  seemed  strewn  with  pleasure. 
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But  onoe  when  the  sun  had  Just  gone  down. 
And  twilight  spread  o'er  the  old  home  town, 

I  held  her  hand  'neath  that  same  oak  tree, . 

And  my  blushing  bride  smiled  up  at  me. 
— Jack  Dunaway. 


To  leave  all  the  world  behind  me  and  to 

hike  out  for  a  swim 
Down   the   pathway,    through    the   culrert, 

skirt  along  by  Wenham's  grove, 
Then  a  scramble  down  the  creek-bed  till  we 

came  to  Perkins'  Cove. 


POPULARITY. 

Drove  in  to  town  last  Saturday — 
Gee  whlzj  the  roads  was  bad; 

Them  pore  old  mules  they  most  stuck  fast. 
An'  what  a  rain  we  had! 

Got  wet,  but  I  don't  care  a  cent. 

For  I  was  mighty  glad  I  went. 

It's  fine  to  be  so  popular — 
Why,  men  was  standin'  'round 

To  welcome  me  an'  shake  my  hand; 
An'  pretty  soon  I  found 

Myself  a-laughin'  at  their  Jokes, 

With  pockets  overstocked  with  smokes. 

They  asked  me  about  my  brother  Tom, 

An'  also  Pa  an'  Ma; 
They  said  they  thought  that  boy  of  mine 

The  best  they  ever  saw. 
As  smart  an'  handsome  as  could  be — 
An'  then  they  'lowed  he  lootoed  like  me.   . 

Of  course,  they  mentioned  politics, 

Just  in  an  off-hand  way, 
SoHcitin'  my  influence 

An'  vote  on  'lection  day. 
An'  handed  me  some  cards  to  show — 
We  pin  'em  on  the  wall,  you  know. 

EggB  is  a-fallin'  ev'ry  day. 

An'  butter's  comin'  down; 
Seems  like  it  doesn't  hardly  pay 

To  take  your  stuff  to  town; 
But  I'll  go,  even  though  it  rains, 
For  I  sure  like  these  here  campaigns. 

— Frances  McBiinds. 


A  NOON-DAY  DREAM. 

I  can  almost  hear  the  hailin'  of  a  boy  I  used 

to  know 
Come  a-liltin'  on  the  breezes  from  the  fields 

o'  long  ago, 
I  can  almost  see  two  fingers  held  up  like  a 

rabbit'ff  ears. 
And  my  heart  is  filled  with  longing  to  romp 

back  across  the  years; 
Romp  'way  back  across  the  meadows  down 

the  country  ways  to  him. 


There  was  where  the  boys  got  busy,  there 

shirtwaists  were  tossed  aside. 
No  boy  wore  more  than  two  garments,  but 

those  two  were  scattered  wide 
And  white  bodies  sprang  out  from  them  and 

went  flashing  in  the  sun, 
Down  to  where  the  waves  were  splashing, 

down  to  meet  them  on  the  run; 
That  was  when  the  cup  of  boyhood  brimmed 

with  Joy  and  overflowed, 
That  is  why  I  hear  the  callin'  comin'  to  me 

down  the  road. 
That   is   why   I    set   here   lookln',   lookin', 

lookin'  far  away. 
That  is  why  no  thing  on  earth  seems  half 

so  good  as  yesterday. 


Wouldn't  be  no  fun  a-goin'  back  to  where 

we  used  to  play. 
Wouldn't  be  no  fun  a-ramblin'  through  the 

fields  o'  yesterday. 
Wouldn't  be  no  fun  at  all  to  be  a  little  boy 

ag'in 
With  a  boyish  crop  o'  freckles,  with  a  happy 

boyish  grin. 
Unless  we  could  put  off  from  us  all  the 

knowledge  of  the  years, 
AU^the  things  whose  knowln'  has  come  to 

us  through  a  mist  of  tears; 
If  I  couldn't  have  the  care-free  happy  days 

I  used  to  know 
I  would  never  care  to  ramble  through  the 

fields  o'  long  ago. 


What  to  us  the  hard  green  apples  that  we 

crunched  with  such  delight 
If  we  worried  o'er  the  coUc  we  would  holler 

with  that  night? 
What  to  us  the  playing  hooky,  what  to  us 

the  boyish  scrap 
If  we  saw  through  all  our  gladness  the  huge 

buckle  on  the  strap 
With  which  we  would  soon  be  walloped? 

Not  for  me  the  old-time  ways, 
Not  for  me  the  goin'  swimmin',  not  for  me 

the  good  old  days; 
Rather  Just  my  easy  chair  where  vagrant 

sun  rays  never  gleam, 
And  instead  of  days  of  boyhood  Just  a  happy 

boyhood  dream. 

— ^Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 
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EUGENE    WALTER   VISITS   TEXAS 

Eugene  Walter,  the  playwright,  spent 
some  time  in  Texas  last  month  with  Mrs. 
Walter  (Charlotte  AValker),  who  was 
making  her  initial  visit  in  Mr.  Walter's 
play,  **The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. " 

If  one  formed  an  impression  of  Wal- 
ter on  short  acquaintance  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  man  absolutely  satisfied 
with  life.  He  seems  to  radiate  a  certain 
determination  to  live  his  life  to  the  full- 
est. Always  the  artivSt,  he  believes  in  his 
work;  and  in  all  his  plays  there  is  an 
uplift  and  appeal  for  humanity.  One 
thing  noticeable  also  about  all  his  plays 
is  the  plea  for  the  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  rights  of  women. 

Eugene  Walter  is  now  thirty-eight 
years  old.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  on  one  of  the 
Scripps  papers,  working  in  Seattle, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  many  other  cities. 
Later  he  served  as  press  agent  for  vari- 
ous theatrical  companies.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral plays  before  he  finally  landed  with 
**Paid  in  Full.''  Then  he  actually  ''ar- 
rived"  with  both  feet. 

Since  then  Walter  has  had  easy  sail- 
ing. Almost  overnight  he  made  a  for- 
tune with  his  play  and  is  now  writing 
on  an  average  of  one  successful  play  a 
year.  He  has  more  money  coming  to  him 
every  week  than  a  bank  president  makes 
in  a  month.  Only  two  weeks  ago  a 
theatrical  manager  in  Chicago  offered 
him  $100,000  cold  cash  for  his  play 
**Fine  Feathers,"  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  one  who  had  been  a  news- 
paper reporter  could  refuse  so  vast  a 
sum — but  Walter  did,  and  says  he  will 
make  $250,000  out  of  the  play  before 
he's  through. 

Walter's  viewpoint  and  general  out- 
look on  life  are  wholesome  and  at  times 
contagious.  No  one  can  talk  with  him 
long  without  being  impressed  with  his 
keen  understanding  of  life.   Money,  he 


says,  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  who  devotes  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  making  dollars  pays  for  it 
with  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  happi- 
ness; that  it  breaks  up  homes,  makes 
enemies  of  friends  and  takes  all  the 
sweetness  out  of  life. 

**  A  man  gets  a  big  bank  account,"  he 
said,  **and  everybody  soon  knows  it  and 
then  his  friends  and  relatives  begin  to 
borrow  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  being 
rich — ^nothing  but  worry  and  bother  all 
the  time." 

When  in  Houston  he  was  entertained 
by  a  party  of  his  friends  at  the  Hous- 
ton Press  Club. 


FORT  WORTH   SAW   NEW   PLAY 

It  is  not  often  that  Texas  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  witness  the  premiere  of 
a  new  play  but  in  Fort  Worth  recently 
**The  Child  "had  its  first  presentation 
at  Green  wall's  Theatre,  with  Margaret 
Anglin  in  the  leading  role. 

The  play,  by  Elizabeth  A.  McEadden, 
is  a  three-act  melodrama  and  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  couple's  ruse  to  defeat 
the  provisions  o^  a  curious  will  which 
bequeathed  a  large  estate  to  the  eldest 
child  of  the  couple,  provided  it  was  bom 
within  ten  months  of  the  date  of  the 
testament.  Shortly  before  the  will  was 
made  the  young  husband  was  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  forg- 
ery. The  convict,  however,  was  released 
before  his  term  expired  and  with  his 
wife  took  up  an  abode  in  the  slums  of 
Cincinnati  on  the  river  front.  Driven 
out  of  shelter  by  the  rising  river,  they 
kidnapped  the  three-months-old  daugh- 
ter of  a  young  woman  they  had  sheltered 
and  whom  they  believed  had  died  the 
night  of  their  departure,  returned  to  the 
husband's  former  home  in  the  country, 
claimed  the  baby  as  their  own  and  took 
possession  of  the  estate. 
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It  then  developed  that  the  mother  of 
the  child  was  still  alive  and  was  return- 
ing to  her  father,  who  was  trustee  for 
the  estate.  Meanwhile  the  wife  had  be- 
come attached  to  her  adopted  child,  and 
not  until  a  confession  had  been  forced 
from  her  did  she  consent  to  surrender 
the  infant  to  its  rightful  mother. 

Miss  Anglin  has  recently  shown  Texas 
theatergoers  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  comedy, 
**  Green  Stockings. '* 

MISS  GORDON'S  SAFE 

Out  on  the  plains  where  the  onlookers 
are  dazzled  by  his  gaudy  raiment,  Henri 
Gressitt,  well-known  in  Texas,  is  play- 
ing many  publicity  pranks  upon  local 
dramatic  editors,  to  the  advantage  of 
his  star,  Kitty  Gordon. 
*  Mr.  Gressitt 's  fancy  recently  turned 
to  Miss  Gordon 's  accumulation  of  jewels 
— the  savings  of  a  lifetime — ^and  the  pro- 
tection thereof.  As  he  pondered  on  the 
assortment  of  real,  near  and  almost  dia- 
monds, he  decided  that  theoretically,  at 
least,  Miss  Gordon  must  own  a  safe. 

Accordingly,  he  borrowed  a  safe  from 
a  local  dealer,  placed  it  upon  a  dray, 
drove  the  same  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Illinois  Theatre,  Chicago,  and  caused 
photographs  to  be  taken.  The  pictures 
are  now  being  used  in  the  West  to  illus- 
trate a  story  of  Miss  Gordon's  jewels  and 
the  safe  which  she  carries  about  the 
country  with  her  to  protect  them  from 
burglars  and  other  press  agents. 

COHAN  IS  TO  QUIT 

George  M.  Cohan  recently  admitted 
that  he  is  planning  to  quit  the  stage  for 
several  years  at  least.  A  rumor  to  this 
effect  created  great  interest  in  theatri- 
cal circles  recently  and  there  has  been 
much  speculation  concerning  it.  It  was 
even  reported  on  Broadway  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  up  the  show  business  alto- 
gether. This  part,  he  says  is  wrong. 

**I'm  going  to  quit  acting  for  a 
while,"  said  Mr.  Cohan.  **I'm  not  going 
to  quit  the  show  business." 

'*Why  are  you  going  to  quit  acting?" 
he  was  asked. 

**WeU,"  he  replied,  reflectively,  ''I 
want  to  devote  more  time  to  writing  and 
the  producing  end  of  the  game." 

**Youll  be  back  on  the  stage  some 
day,  though?" 


'*I  don't  know  about  that.  All  I  can 
say  now  is  that  I  have  decided  to  give 
up  acting  for  several  years." 

George  M.  Cohan  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  popular  actors  on  the  stage  to- 
day, but  he  is  a  very  prolific  and  suc- 
cessful writer  and  composer.  He  first 
tried  real  out-and-out  acting  when  he 
substituted  for  Hale  Hamilton  in  **  Get- 
Rich-Quick  Wallingford"  a  few  times 
during  the  run  of  that  play  in  New 
York.  He  liked  it  and  went  into  acting 
a  little  more  extensively  when  he  re- 
vived *' Forty-Five  Minutes  From  Broad- 
way." His  present  success,  **  Broadway 
Jones,"  affords  him  a  part  that  is  all 
acting  and,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  he 
has  made  the  hit  of  his  life  in  the  role. 
Mr.  Cohan,  it  is  understood,  will  retire 
when  he  is  through  with  his  present 
vehicle. 

THEY  BROKE  THE   RECORD 

A  cablegram  received  at  the  Cohan  & 
Harris  office  recently  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Xiblo,  who  are  in  ,  Melbourne, 
states  that  Mrs.  Niblo  (Miss  Josephine 
Cohan)  is  enjoying  greatly  improved 
health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niblo  and  their 
company  are  now  appearing  in  **G^t- 
Rich-Quick  Wallingford"  in  Melbourne. 
They  played  the  same  comedy  for  six- 
teen weeks  in  Sydney,  thereby  breaking 
the  record  for  continuous  runs  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niblo,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  seen  in  Texas  in  **The  For- 
tune Hunter." 

THE  "BIOGRAPH  GIRL" 

From  a  motion  picture  factory  to  the 
leading  feminine  role  in  a  Belasco  pro- 
duction is  a  considerable  jump,  but  be- 
ing an  extremely  capable  and  agile 
young  woman,  Mary  Pickford,  widely 
known  among  followers  of  the  **  mov- 
ies," has  accomplished  the  feat  very 
gracefully,  and  is  appearing  in  **The 
Good  Little  Devil." 

Some  years  ago — ^not  many — Miss 
Pickford  was  a  member  of  **The  War- 
rens of  Virginia"  cast  under  Mr.  Be- 
lasco's  management.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  her  work  recommended  her  to 
the  attention  of  a  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer, one  who  was  at  the  time  seeking^ 
to  make  the  film  plays  real  vehicles  foi^ 
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the  expression  of  dramatic  emotion,  and 
not  merely  ephemeral  farees  and  far- 
fetched melodramas. 

She  entered  the  photo-play  field, 
where  she  remained  three  years.  The 
wide  scope  of  her  work  made  her  a 


familiar  figure  wherever  pictures  were 
shown;  English  boys  and  girls  wor- 
shipped her  as  ** Dorothy  Nicholson," 
and  her  vogue  in  the  states  as  the  name- 
less "Biograph  Girl"  has  never  been 
surpassed. 


Rare  Confederate  Stamps 

Issues  Were  Many  euid  Varied — Texas 
Well  Represented 


BY  HALL  MERTON  McDOUGALL 


A  MONO  the  rarest  of  postage  stamps 
are  the  homely  Confederate  is- 
sues used  on  letters  transported 
through  the  South  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  Nearly  every  one  of 
them  is  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  they 
are  treasured  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tions of  those  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  no  regu- 
lar Confederate  stamps  were  on  hand, 
and  the  postmasters  were  authorized  to 
receive  money  in  payment  for  the  post- 
age on  letters  to  be  forwarded.  Small 
change  was  scarce,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate matters  postmasters  issued  local 
stamps  of  their  own  design  and  sold  them 
to  patrons  a  number  at  a  time.  These 
stamps  could  thereafter  be  presented  to 
the  postmaster  in  payment  of  postage. 

Confederate  provisional  stamps  and 
envelopes  include  144  different  varieties, 
and  the  majority  are  held  at  a  very  high 
premium.  Of  many  varieties  not  more 
than  one  specimen  is  known,  although 
it  is  not  at  aU  improbable  that  other 
specimens  of  these  rarities  are  now  rest- 
ing on  old  war  time  letters,  stowed  away 
and  forgotten. 

So  scarce  are  the  stamps  and  so  rarely 
do  they  come  up  for  sale  that  the  stand- 
ard catalogues  do  not  mention  the 
prices  at  which  they  are  held.  When  a 
specimen  does  come  to  light  it  usually 
changes  hands  at  a  private  sale  and  thus 


not  even  expert  collectors  are  always 
aware  of  the  approximate  value  of  rare 
issues. 

THE  GOLIAD  STAMPS 

Leading  the  rare  Confederate  stamps 
are  the  issues  o.f  Goliad,  Texas.  Eight 
varieties  are  known.  All  are  practically 
unobtainable. 

The  scarcest  are  the  5-cent  gray  and 
the  10-cent  red  with  the  name  of  **Qo- 
laid"  misspelled  at  the  top  of  a  square 
of  ornamental  type  border.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  the  denomination,  either  **5"  or 
*'10,''  at  the  bottom  being  the  word 
*' Postage."  At  the  left  hand  side  is  the 
name  of  the  postmaster,  **J.  A.  Clark." 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  word  "Post- 
master." 

Both  of  these  rarities  are  valued  at 
$1500.  Another  variety,  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  5  and  10  cents,  without  the 
name  of  the  postmaster,  is  valued  at 
$1000  when  it  appears  on  pink  paper, 
while  on  ordinary  paper  a  specimen  is 
quoted  at  $500.  The  5-cent  and  the  10- 
cent  dark  blue  are  likewise  valued  at 
$500  apiece. 

ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA  STAMP 

In  the  $1500  class  is  a  5-cent  blue 
stamp  issued  at  Livingston,  Alabama. 
It  is  rather  ornamental  in  pattern.  At 
either  side  is  the  inscription,  ''Living- 
ton  Postmaster.  D^gitij^a  the  center,  on  a 
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shield,  is  the  numeral  ''5,"  with  a  sun 
and  spreading  rays  overhead,  while  at 
the  extreme  top  and  bottom  are  the 
words  ''Paid"  and  ''Cents.'^ 

Also  of  the  same  value  is  rated  the 
2-cent  green  gray  green  stamp  of  Macon, 
Georgia.  This  shows  tide  words  **Two 
Cents"  in  the  center  of  a  small  rec- 
tangular stamp  of  ornate  border.  The 
stamp  is  unpretentious  in  design,^but  is 
the  scarcest  of  ^1  the  stamps  issued  at 
Macon. 

Three  other  types  were  issued  at  Ma- 
con, all  of  the  denomination  of  5  .cents. 
The  design  was  somewhat  alike — squaire 
frames  of  typeset  border,  with  the  words 
''Five  Cents'^ in  two  lines.  One  design 
contained  the  additional  words,  "Post- 
oUice,  Macon,  Ga." 

This  gray  blue  is  worth  $35,  while  in 
gray  green,  the  value  is  placed  at  $25. 
The  5-cent  yellow,  with  ornamental  bor- 
der is  value  at  $60,  while  the  5-cent  yel- 
low with  plain  border  is  quoted  at  $140. 

NEW  ORLEANS  VARIETIES 

Of  the  six  varieties  of  stamps  issued 
at  New  Orleans  only  two  are  rare,  the 
6-cent  red  on  white  paper  and  the  5-cent 
red  on  blue  paper.  At  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  these  stamps  is  the  name  of  the 
postmaster,  J.  L.  Riddell. 

In  the  center  is  the  figure  "5,"  above 
which  is  the  word  ''Paid"  and  below 
*  *  Cents. '  *  Surrounding  this  in  two  semi- 
circles, the  ends  of  which  almost  meet, 
are  the  words  **New  Orleans*'  in  the 
upper  and  *'Postoffice"  in  the  lower 
semi-circle.  The  red  on  white  stamp  is 
valued  at  $1000,  the  red  on  blue  at  $500. 

The  Baton  Rouge  green  stamp  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  specimens.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  general  design  be- 
ing that  of  a  square  made  up  of  orna- 
mental type  border. 

At  the  top  of  the  rare  green  are  the 
words  in  small  type  '*P.  O.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.''  Below  this  in  one  line  is 
^*Paid  2  Cents,"  while  at  the  bottom  is 
the  name  of  the  postmaster,  J.  McCor- 
mick. 

This  stamp  is  valued  at  $1000.  Two 
other  designs  of  the  five-cent  denomina- 
tion, made  up  of  a  border,  with  the  name 
of  the  postofiFice  at  the  top  and  the  post- 
master at  the  bottom,  but  without  the 
words  ''Paid"  and  "Cents"  at  either 


side  of  the  large  numeral,  the  colors  be- 
ing green  and  carmine,  are  valued  at 
$60  and  $100  each. 

A  collector  in  Washington  recently 
found  one  of  the  five-cent  red  stamps 
issued  at  Pittsburg  Court  House,  Vir- 
ginia.  The  postmaster  at  that  time  was 
J.  P.  Johnston,  and  his  name  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stamp,  which  is  elaborate 
in  design. 

At  the  top  is  the  customary  "Paid  5 
cents."  The  value  of  this  rarity,  which 
is  the  only  known  variety  issued  at  this 
postoffice,  is  $800. 

GONZALES     FURNISHED     TWO     VARIE- 
TIES 

Gonzales,  Texas,  furnished  two  stamps 
which  are  among  the  scarcest  of  the  Con- 
federate issue.  The  design  of  both 
showed  a  small  rectangle,  with  the  firm 
name  of  Colman  &  Law,  BookseUers  and 
Druggists,"  at  the  bottom  being  **Gk)n- 
zales,  Texas."  Two  varieties  of  this  are 
known,  the  five  and  the  ten-cent,  the 
former  colored  gold  and  dark  blue,  the 
latter  gold  and  garnet.  These  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $1000  each. 

The  five-cent  black  stamp,  issued  at 
Grove  Hill,  Alabama,  is  of  very  crude 
design.  It  is  a  litfle  larger  than  llie  aver- 
age of  the  provisional  issues,  with  the 
inscription,  **Po  At  Grove  Hill,  Ala." 
In  the  center  is  the  world  **Paid,"  be- 
low in  two  lines  being  **5  Cents."  This 
stamp  is  valued  at  $1000.  * 

The  Helena.  Texas,  stamp  of  five 
cents  was  most  simple  in  design,  being 
composed  of  a  type  border  almost  square 
in  shape.  At  the  top  is  ** Helena."  A 
large  figure  **5"  occupies  nie  central 
portion,  at  the  bottom  '* Postage."  This 
stamp  was  printed  in  two  colors,  black 
and  buff,  and  black  and  gray,  each 
variety  being  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1000. 

The  ten-cent  yellow  stamp  of  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  shows  a  square  of  light  and 
dark  shaded  rule  with  ''Beaumont"  at 
the  top  and  **Paid"  in  the  center.  At 
the  bottom  in  large  type  is  the  denomi- 
nation, *'10  cents."  This  stamp  was 
printed  in  yellow  and  pink;  either 
variety  is  held  to  be  worth  $1500.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  very  rarest  of 
all  those  issued  by  the  Confederate 
States. 
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GEORGIA  STAMP   IN   RED  AND  PURPLE 

Athens,  Georgia,  had  a  five-cent  red 
stamp,  a  little  smaller  in  size  than  the 
ordinary  postage  stamp  of  today.  In 
the  center  was  an  oval  of  two  lines,  in 
which  were  the  words  *'T.  Crawford,  P. 
M.,  Athens,  Qa/'  Inside  of  this  was  an 
oval  of  twelve  stars,  within  which  was 
the  word  **Paid,''  and  a  figure  **5'' 
underneath.  One  thousand  dollars  is  the 
value  of  this  specimen  in  red.  Stamps  in 
dull  purple  are  valued  at  but  $40. 

Six  varieties  of  two,  three,  five,  ten, 
fifteen  and  twenty-cent  stamps  were 
issuied  at  Marion,  Virginia.  All  denomi- 
nations were  of  a  very  plain  design, 
which  consisted  of  a  typeset  border. 

At  the  top  is  the  word  ** Check,''  with 
the  word  **Paid"  underneath.  At  either 
side  of  the  stamp  are  the  words  **P.  Of- 
fice" and  **  Marion,  Va." 

All  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the 
stamp  is  blank  space.  Only  black  stamps 
of  this  variety  were  issued,  and  all  the 
denominations  are  held  at  the  same 
premium,  which  is  $500. 

Salem,  Virginia,  had  an  issue  that 
easily  holds  its  own  with  the  crudest  of 
the  typeset  designs.  This  variety  is  sim- 
ply a  half-inch  square  box  of  type,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  the  word  **Paid." 
Underneath  this  is  **5  Cts."  Unattrac- 
tive as  this  example  may  be,  still  the 
collector  values  this  black  bit  of  paper 
at  $1000. 

VICTORIA  AND  UNIONTOWN 

The  five  and  ten-cent  red-brown-green 
stamps  of  Victoria,  Texas,  are  each 
valued  at  $1000.  They  show  a  rectangu- 
lar frame,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
word  ** Victoria,"  at  the  bottom  being 
** Postage."  In  the  center  in  very  small 
letters  is  the  inscription  '*J.  A.  Moody, 
P.  M.,  with  a  large  figure  **5"  under- 
neath. 

Built  up  of  different  kinds  of  type 
border  were  the  two,  five  and  ten-cent 
stamps  of  Uniontown,  Alabama.  At  the 
top  of  this  stamp  were  the  letters  **C 


S  A,"  the  word  ** Postage"  in  the  cen- 
ter. Directly  below  this  is  the  figure 
**5,"  enclosed  by  parenthesis  marks, 
which  divide  the  word  *'Paid."  At  the 
extreme  bottom  is  ** Uniontown." 

The  t^o-cent  green,  gray,  blue  and 
the  five-cent  green  are  each  valued  at 
$1000,  while  the  ten-cent  denomination, 
of  about  the  same  design,  but  printed 
in  red,  is  classed  among  the  scarcest  va- 
rieties and  is  valued  at  $1500. 

SOME    MISCELLANEOUS  VARIETIES 

Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee,  had  two 
varieties  of  stamps,  five  and  ten  cents, 
both  printed  in  red.  At  the  top  of  a 
plain  border  of  rule  is  **M.  P.  Johnson, 
P.  M."  In  the  center,  within  a  square 
built  up  of  type  border,  is  **Paid  5," 
while  at  the  bottom,  in  two  lines,  is  the 
name  of  the  issuing  office. ,  Both  varie- 
ties of  this  stamp  are  valued  at  $150. 

A  five-cent  red  stamp  of  Rheatown, 
Tennessee,  is  ^uite  similar  in  design  to 
the  stamp  last  described,  with  the  name 
of  **D.  Pence,  P.  M.,"  at  the  top.  This 
variety  is  valued  at  $200. 

Pleasant  Shade,  Virginia,  issued  a 
stamp  made  of  type  border.  At  the  top 
is  ** Pleasant  Shade,  Virginia."  Undeu 
this,  divided  by  a  line  of  border,  **  Post- 
office,"  while  at  the  extreme  bottom  is 
**R.  E.  Davis,  P.  M."  In  the  center  of 
the  stamp  is  the  figure  **5."  This  is 
valued  at  $150. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  a  rare  stamp 
in  the  ten-cent  green  bearing  the  name 
of  *^W.  D.  McNish,  P.  M.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,"  in  a  circle  in  the  center  of  the 
stamp,  which  incloses  **Paid  5,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  smaller  circle  of  eleven 
stars.  This  is  quoted  at  $150. 

The  most  valuable  collection  of  Con- 
federate stamps  is  that  owned  by  H.  E. 
Deats  of  Flemington,  New  Jersey.*  This 
includes  almost  all  of  the  rare  varieties 
and  also  nearly  every  other  stamp  issue 
of  the  South  during  the  civil  war.  Deats 
is  the  leading  authority  on  these  stamps, 
and  his  collection  is  valued  at  $35,000. 


A  SURGE  SUIT 

** Why,  that  coat  doesn't  fit  a  bit ;  it's  all  waves  up  and  down  your  back." 
**That  is  what  I  told  the  tailor,  but  he  said  you  had  to  expect  that  because  it 
•was  a  serge  suit." 
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DEVELOPMENT 
SECTION 

What   Our  Growing   Towns   and    Cities    Are 
Doing   to   Better   Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relatihg  to  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

TOMBALL,    THE    PROGRESSIVE 

A  RapkUy^DevelopIng  New  Town  and  G)untry  in  Harris  County,  Texas 
BY  CLARENCE  C.  COYLE 


TOMBALL,  TEXAS,  the  new  town 
in  Harris  County,  is  now  in  the 
limelight,  by  making  a  record  dur- 
ing its  short  life,  in  the  line  of  substan- 
tial development  and  progress,  that  is 
attracting  attention  and  drawing  peo- 
ple, not  only  in  Texas,  but  throughout 
other  states. 

Located  in  the  very  heart  of  most 
rapid  increasing  land  values,  which 
hav^  increased  each  year  for  the  past  ten 
years — according  to  the  United  States 
government  report — at  the  rate  of  23 
per  cent  per  year ;  in  that  country  which 
today  is  attracting  more  attention  than 
any  other  country  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, but  which  yet  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, as  the  next  few  years  of  develop- 
ment will  prove,  in  the  shadow  of  what 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  entire  South  and  a  deep  water 
commercial  port  second  only  to  New 
York  City,  in  the  midst  of  this  far- 
famed  Texas  Gulf  Coast  country,  you 
will  find  Tomball. 

The  new  town,  only  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Houston,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Railroad 
(Bock  Island  System),  on  which  road 


Tomball. is  located,  as  one  of  its* more 
important  freight  division  points. 

The  roundhouse,  shops,  more  than  five 
miles  of  storage  tracks,  and  other  fa- 
cilities have  already  been  built,  and  are 
in  operation  at  Tomball,  and  the  short 
line  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Rail- 
way, being  the  only  outlet  of  the  entire 
Rock  Island  System  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, in  order  to  be  amply  prepared  to 
expeditiously  handle  the  tremendous 
production  of  tonnage  that  is  gathered 
up  by  this  great  system,  and  headed 
southward  on  account  of  the  short  haul 
and  down  hill  pull  to  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, has  purchased  200  acres  of  land  at 
Tomball,  on  which  the  present  facili- 
ties are  located. 

Tomball  is  now  represented  by  almost 
all  lines  of  business,  and  has  just  re- 
cently constructed  a  big  brick  high 
school.  New  business  houses  continue  to 
go  up  rapidly,  lumber  is  scattered  over 
the  town  for  new  homes.  The  bank  in- 
creased its  deposits  250  per  cent  in  six 
months  time,  all  of  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  re- 
markable activity  and  development  other 
than  that  derived  from  the  pay-roll  of 
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the  railroad  and  by  noting  the  remark- 
able surrounding  country. 

Surrounded  by  a  rich  and  productive 
plateau  of  open  rolling  prairie  land,  pro- 
lific in  production,  fringed  by  beautiful 
hardwood  and  pine  timber,  the  contigu- 
ous country  presents  a  beautiful  eye 
picture. 

Tomball  boasts  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
the  highest  elevation  in  Harris  County, 
having  a  total  elevation  of  more  than  200 
feet  and  being,  more  than  150  feet  above 
the  city  of  Houston.  She  enjoys  the 
purest  breezes  fresh  off  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  85  miles  distant,"  cooling  the 
summer  months,  and  making  those  of 


and,  coming  on  the  market  early,  the 
best  prices  were  received.  The  average 
production  is  from  100  to  125  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes  per  acre,  and  the  same 
amount  or  more  of  sweet  potatoes  per 
acre.  Tomball  holds  the  record  for  the 
Gulf  Coast  country  by  shipping  the  first 
early  car  of  Irish  potatoes  on  May  1st. 
A  few  weeks  after  this  crop  is  off  the 
same  land  is  utilized  for  sweet  potatoes, 
then,  with  proper  cultivation,  even 
another  crop  of  vegetables  can  be  grown. 
A  total  crop  failure  is  unknown  in  this 
section.  This  one  fact  alone  is  today  at- 
tracting people  by  the  thousands  to  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  country,  as  there  is 
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winter  the  kind  you  enjoy  in  your  shirt- 
sleeves. 

With  a  natural  drainage  of  more  than 
16  feet  to  the  mile,  after  the  heaviest 
rainfall  the  farmer  and  truck  grower 
have  no  difficulty  on  account  of  stand- 
ing water. 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure 
sparkling  well  water  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  70  feet,  which,  under  chemical  analy- 
sis, tests  96  per  cent  pure,  and  is  as 
soft  as  rainwater.  This  is  the  purest 
natural  well  water  found  in  the  entire 
county. 

Staple  crops  are  grown,  and  Tomball 
is  now  becoming  famous  as  an  early  Irish 
potato  shipping  point.  The  soil  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  growth  of  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Last  season  40  cars 
of  Irish  potatoes  and  32  cars  of  sweet 
potatoes    were    shipped    from    Tomball 


but  a  very  limited  area  of  land  in  the 
entire  United  States  that  is  climatically 
suitable  and  will  produce  two  or  more 
crops  the  same  year. 

For  the  fruit  and  truck  grower,  where 
he  can  raise  his  fruit,  truck  and  vege- 
tables in  the  months  that  are  frozen  and 
white  with  snow  in  the  North;  for  the 
stock  and  dairyman,  where  he  can  graze 
his  flocks  on  the  green  grasses  the  year 
round;  for  the  poultrj'^  raiser,  where  he 
desires  the  best  markets  for  his  pro- 
ducts ;  for  the  geiieral  farmer,  where  he 
does  not  have  to  work  through  the  sum- 
mer months  to  lay  up  supplies  for  him- 
self, his  family  and  his  stock  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter,  but  he  can 
go  to  his  garden  and  get  fresh  vege- 
tables any  month  of  the  year,  where  the 
markets  are  eager,  and  where  shipping 
facilities  are  excellent. 
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A  Pre'Eminently  Prosperous  Little  Gty  in  North  Texas 
BY  WALTER  D.  ADAMS 


SUPERLATIVES  have  ever  been 
used  by  the  exploiter  to  float  new 
and  untried  enterprises;  by  the 
facile  stock  speculator  to  foist  upon  an 
unwary  public  the  shares  in  some  shrewd 
scheme,  the  chief  assets  of  which  gener- 
ally consist  of  his  endless  array  of  tempt- 
ing and  alluring  adjectives;  the  profes- 
sional promoter  is  always  an  arsenal 
stocked  to  repletion  with  the  small  arms 
of  brilliant  promise. 

Forney  and  the  Forney  country  needs 
have  recourse  to  none  of  these  evasive 
expedients  to  depict  and  portray  their 
respective  resources,  enchanting  charms 
and  abundant  advantages. 

They  are  visible  to  the  eye,  have  been 
patent  to  and  taken  cognizance  of  by  the 
far  seeing  of  the  world  for  decades  of 
years,  are  observable  to  all  and  he  who 
runs  may  read. 

Fair  Forney,  is  a  pre-eminently  pros- 
perous city  of  1500  population,  which 
is  steadily  and  rapidly  being  augmented 
by  reason  of  its  wealth  of  resource  in 
the  surpassingly  rich  lands  that  environ 
it,  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  famed  black 
waxy  soils  of  all  the  broad  domain  of 
Texas,  and  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
elevation  20  miles  east  of  Dallas,  with 
which  city  it  is  closely  linked  and  con- 
nected by  steel  rails  over  which  is  fur- 
nished cheap  and  frequent'  transporta- 
tion by  Texas  &  Pacific  trains  and  other 
transit  to  be  later  told  of. 

Forney  has  been  aptly  and  accurately 
dubbed  an  ** aristocracy  of  farmers,"  for 
the  wealth  that  moves  the  machinery 
wheels  of  its  great  cotton  oil  mill,  its 
light,  water  and  ice  company,  its  four 
cotton  gins  and  other  industrial  plants; 
that  finds  it  way  into  banking  invest- 
ment and  finances  the  moving  of  the 
great  fleecy  staple  crop  of  the  Forney 
country  and  fulfills  other  kindred  use- 
ful functions  was  honestly  won,  and 
wrought  and  wrung  from  the  products 
of  its  own  fertile  soil.  And  it  is  possessed 
by  local  capitalists  too  sane  to  seek  in- 
vestment in  get-rich-quick  schemes  in  the 


field  of  frenzied  finance,  but,  who,  per 
contra,  find  their  greatest  profit  yield- 
ers  and  safest  gilt-edge  securities  in  the 
industrial  enterprises,  affairs  of  finance 
and  commercial  ventures  of  their  own 
solidly  substantial  and  loved  city. 

It  is  a  worthy,  indeed,  a  splendidly 
commendable  spirit  and  one  that  per- 
meates  all  classes  of  citizenship  in  for- 
tune-favored Forney  from  the  laborer 
to  the  capitalist. 

It  was  this  spirit,  doubtless  more  than 
other  influences,  that  moved  the  people 
to  select  their  most  progressive  citizens 
as  their  city  fathers  and  law-givers,  and 
that  in  turn  moved  that  body  to  pro- 
vide the  city  with  the  best  obtainable  in 
those  modem  essentials  to  comfortable 
and  hygienic  civilized  life  that  are  gen- 
erally designated  under  the  head  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  For,  corollary  with  excel- 
lent natural  drainage  to  Mustang  Creek 
at  the  eastern  city  limits,  and  to  the  east 
fork  of  the  Trinity  River  a  mile  and 
a  half  west,  the  city  being  situated  on 
the  divide  lands  between,  Forney  has  a 
modem  sewerage  system  not  surpassed 
by  any  and  superior  to  many  cities  of 
several  times  its  population  in  the  state. 
Its  water  supply  comes  from  an  artesian 
well  2540  feet  deep,  is  absolutely  pure, 
health-giving  and  wholesome,  and  which 
posesses  mineral  properties  which  are 
usually  esteemed  as  having  great  cura- 
tive qualities.  The  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  the  well  furnishing,  if 
needs  be,  300,000  gallons  daily.  This 
water  also  flows  in  strong  direct  pres- 
sure through  the  city's  mains  and 
standpipes,  which  fact,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  an  enthusiastic,  well  trained 
and  equipped  volunteer  fire  department, 
spells  much  for  safety  in  case  of  confla- 
gration, and  is  a  strong  standing  argu- 
ment for  the  cheapening  of  insurance 
rates.  The  light  current  is  an  alternat- 
ing one  and  gives  a  strong,  steady  and 
even  service  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
present  street  lighting  service  is  not  ex- 
tensive  in  ramifications,   but  the   city 
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council  is  about  to  award  a  contract  to 
the  light,  water  and  ice  company  for  the 
placing  of  brilliantly  luminous  tung- 
sten lights,  to  bum  all  night,  at  every 
street  comer  throughout  the  city  and 
when  this  service  is  installed  the  sightly 
business  structures  of  the  city  and  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  many  pala- 
tial private  dwellings  will  be  brought 
into  bold  relief  after  the  curtain  of  night 
has  fallen  and  Forney  will  present  a 
pleasingly  picturesque  and  distinctly 
metropolitan  appearance. 

The  statement  was  made  in  one  of  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  appreciation 
that  the  Forney  country  had  the  most 
fertile  soil  of  all  the  famed  bjack  waxy 
lands  of  Texas  that  are  peerless  in  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  round  world.  The 
statement  was  made  wholly  advisedly, 
is  indubitably,  incontroveribly  true 
and  is  susceptible  of  easy  verification 
upon  the  most  cursory  investigation.  The 
following  are,  in  epitome,  some  salient 
and  truthful  facts  about  Forney  and 
the  Forney  country  which  the  casual 
visitor  to  this  prosperous,  fair  and  rare- 
ly rich  country  can  easily  authenticate: 
There  has  never  been  a  crop  failure  in 


the  Fomey  country.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  last  year,  when  com 
which,  by  the  way,  is  raised  only  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  meet  the  demand  of 
local  consumption,  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  produced.  The  production  of  cotton 
runs,  according  to  the  merits,  mainly,  of 
the  respective  farming  methods,  dili- 
gence and  intelligence  pursued,  from  a 
third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre  to  one  and  a 
half  bales  to  the  acre.  The  average  has 
never  fallen  below  half  a  bale. 

With  one  exception,  every  piece  of 
land  offered  for  sale  in  the  Fomey  coun- 
try in  the  past  several  years  has  been 
bought  by  local  buyers.  Fomey  capi- 
talists know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it,  even  if  it  belongs  and  is  native  of 
this  place. 

And  every  dollar  of  the  stock  of  the 
oil  and  ginning  company,  the  light, 
water  and  ice  company,  and  of  nearly 
every  other  industrial  plant,  financial 
enterprise  or  commercial  venture  is 
locally  owned.  There  are  better  farm- 
ers in  the  Fomey  country  than  else- 
where in  Texas  and  tenant  farmers  know 
that  they  must  keep  their  farms  clean  or 
seek  other  soils  to  till. 


TEXAS  DEVELOPMENT 


Live  Notes  of  Interest  Throughout  the  State 


The  tree  known  in  Masonic  circles  as 
the  Mason's  Charter  Oak,  near  Free- 
port,  Texas,  was  stmck  by  lightning  dur- 
ing a  thunder  storm  recently.  The  first 
Masonic  order  in  Texas  was  organized 
under  this  tree  in  1836,  just  fifteen 
years  after  Stephen  F.  Austin  settled 
his  first  Texas  colony  at  Freeport. 


A  report  issued  recently  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shows  that 
Pennsylvania  produced  30  per  cent  of 
the  sand  used  in  glass  making  in  the 
United  States  in  1911,  which  amounted 
to  about  400,000  tons,  the  average  value 
per  ton  being  $1.40.  Glass  sand  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  Texas  near 
Wichita  Falls  and  Comanche  and  it  is 


expected  that  that  State  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  output  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Petrolia,  Texas. — ^A  recent  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Geological  Bureau  of  the 
University  of  Texas  shows  that  there 
were  about  five  and  a  half  thousand 
million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duced in  Texas  during  1911,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
came  from  the  North  Texas  field,  com- 
prising Clay,  Wichita,  Wilbarger  and 
Baylor  counties.  The  report  shows  226 
active  wells  in  the  four  counties  which 
are  supplying  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Ar- 
lington, Alvord,  Bellevue,  Bowie, 
Bridgeport,  Byers,  Dalworth,  Decatur, 
Grand  Prairie,  Henrietta,  Irving,  Rome, 
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Sunset,  Petrolia  and  Wichita  Falls  with 
natural  gas.  The  piping  distance  to  Dal- 
las is  125  miles. 

The  $150,000  lumbet  terminal  facili- 
ties which  have  just  been  completed  at 
Port  Bolivar  are  now  in  active  use.  The 
liimber  handling  terminal  facilities  now 
consist  of  storage  sheds  800  feet  long,  of 
fireproof  construction;  a  slanted  skid- 
way  1200  feet  long  down  which  the 
heavy  timbers  are  rolled  into  the  water ; 
of  sunken  tracks  alongside  the  sheds, 
placing  car  floors  and  the  shed  floors  on 
a  level,  and  a  powerful  locomotive  der- 
rick for  handling  the  lumber. 


and  ship  out   of  the  state  180,000,000 
pounds  of  dressed  beef  per  annum. 

J.  B.  Miency,  the  American  consul  at 
Calais,  France,  has  written  to  the  Texas 
Commercial  Secretaries'  and  Business 
Men's  Association  commending  it  upon 
the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  and  giving 
some  very  interesting  information  data 
on  Calais,  a  machine-made  lace  center. 
He  says  that  the  occasioiiial  shipments 
of  lace  which  are  sent  directly  to  Texas 
are  received  through  the  Galveston 
houses,  but  nearly  all  of  the  lace  im- 
ported to  this  country  is  received 
through  New  York. 


Many  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
press  of  late  contending  that  Texas 
needs  great  men.  The  editors  in  some 
instances  have  questioned  it;  the  poli- 
ticians have  denied  it  and  the  alleged 
greats  have  defied  it,  but  no  one  who 
reads  Colonel  I.  T.  Pry  or 's  report  to  the 
Texas  Welfare  Commission  on  live  stock 
wiU  deny  that  *' Texas  Needs  Great 
Hogs."  According  to  the  report  there 
is  shipped  into  the  State  $52,000,000 
worth  of  pork  and  its  products  per  an- 
num. Our  hogs  are  worth  27  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  more 
hogs  and  better  hogs.  Men  who  can 
raise  great  hogs  are  the  kind  of  great 
men  Texas  needs. 


According  to  data  compiled  by  the 
Texas  Commercial  Secretaries'  and  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  there  are  ten 
city  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  ten  railroad  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  and  nine  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  lo- 
cated in  this  State.  The  city  and  rail- 
road Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  's  have  an  aggregate  of 
over  $1,250,000  in  property  valuation 
and  a  total  membership  of  11,904.  Of 
these  a  little  over  40  per  cent  are  church 
members.  The  associations  have  a  daily 
average  attendance  of  4573  and  it  takes 
$218,928  a  year  to  maintain  them.  Over 
40  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  paid  in  by 
membership  fees,  25  per  cent  from  rent- 
als and  general  building  income,  and  its 
constituency  puts  up  the  remaining  35 
per  cent  in  subscriptions. 


The  report  of  Colonel  I.  T.  Pryor  of 
the  Texas  Welfare  Commission  on  Live- 
stock gives  some  interesting  data  on  the 
cattle  industry.  The  report  shows  we 
have  6,541,000  cattle  in  Texas,  60,002,- 
000  in  the  United  States  and  430,000,000 
in  the  world.  We  show  a  decrease  of 
2,047,499  head  of  cattle  in  Texas  during^ 
the  past  decade.  The  decrease  is  due* 
largely  to  the  enormous  shipment  of 
calves  off  the  farms  and  ranches.  The 
Fort  Worth  stock  yards  received  200,000 
head  of  calves  last  year,  which  makes  it 
the  largest  calf  market  in  the  world. 
The  average  consumpton  of  beef  in 
Texas  per  capita  per  annum  according 
to  Colonel  Pryor 's  report  is  52  pounds 
and  we  produce  102  pounds  (meat), 
making  a  surplus  in  production  of  42 
pounds.  We  consume  approximately 
228,000,000  pounds  of  beef  per  annum 


According  to  the  last  federal  census 
the  population  of  Texas  is  3,896,542. 
Compared  with  a  population  of  3,048,- 
710  in  1900  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  847,832  or  27.8 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the 
total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  growth 
of  the  state  was  somewhat  slower  than 
during  the  preceding  decade,  when  the 
increase  amounted  to  36.4  per  cent.  Yet 
the  state's  increase  during  the  past 
decade  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1846 
and  appears  in  the  federal  census  re- 
ports for  the  first  time  in  1850.  Since 
that  time  it  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
it  nearly  trebled  its  population  during 
the  first  decade,  1850-1860;  and  more 
than  doubled  it  during  the  next^Ol^f^ 
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1860-1880 ;  and  nearly  doubled  it  again 
in  the  following  20  years,  1880-1900. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  increase 
for  the  state  with  those  for  continental 
tJnited  States  shows  that  during  each 
decade  since  1850  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  state  has  been  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
difference  between  the  two  rates  being 
for  the  decade  1850-1860,  and  the  small- 
est difference  for  the  last  decade. 

The  population  of  the  state  in  1910 
was  more  than  eighteen  times  its  popu- 
lation in  1850,  while  the  population  of 
continental  United  States  in  1910  was 
not  quite  four  times  that  in  1850. 

The  report  of  the  Texas  Welfare  Com- 
mission on  railroads    and    railroad  se- 


curities on  the  necessity  for  double- 
tracking  and  in  calling  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  railroad  service,  meets  with  fa- 
vor at  Austin.  In  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  per  square  mile  of  territory 
Texas  ranks  thirty-seventh  in  states  in 
the  Union,  and  we  probably  occupy  a 
similar  station  in  a  comparison  in  equip- 
ment and  service.  It  is  reported  in  rail- 
road circles  that  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  Rail- 
way will  double-track  between  Hillsboro 
and  Temple  and  the  heavy  local  tonnage 
is  severely  taxing  the  lines  to  capacity 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  sections  of 
the  State.  A  new  era  of  railroad  build- 
ing, both  in  extension  and  double-track- 
ing, is  expected  to  follow  the  rush  of 
winter  traffic.  The  outlook  is  more 
optimistic  than  it  has  been  in  years. 


A  QUEER  TEXAS  TREASURE  TROVE 

StiU  crimson  with  the  blood  rust  of  centuries,  a  dagger  was  found  recently  in 
the  walls  of  an  adobe  building  in  San  Antonio,  and  in  another  part  of  the  house 
was  found  a  copper  pot  containing  pieces  of  eight.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  his- 
torical production  which  Texas  has  yielded  in  many  years,  and  the  coins  have  been 
sent  to  Tiffany  in  New  York  for  valuation. 

Charles  Amaud  and  Gus  Loeloff ,  his  brother-in-law,  were  tearing  down  an 
ancient  structure,  used  in  bygone  years  as  a  fandango  hall,  when  their  picks  came 
in  contact  with  something  that  rang  differently  from  the  flint  rock  which  com- 
posed part  of  the  walls.  They  took  their  pocket  knives  and  scraped  away  the  mor- 
tar and  discovered  what  resembled  a  teapot. 

Extracting  this  vessel  from  its  coating  .they  dug  a  flint  rock  from  its  opening, 
where  the  lid  should  have  been.  At  first  spider  webs  obscured  their  view,  but 
after  wiping  these  away  they  could  see  dimly  that  there  was  something  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  It  proved  to  be  eight  Spanish  coins,  covered  with  dust.  How  the 
dust  got  there  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  large  opening  of  the  teapot  was  closed 
and  the  spout  was  so  small  that  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time  could  have  been  poured 
from  it.  And  in  addition  the  hole  was  inclosed  in  the  solid  wall. 

The  dagger  has  a  pearl  handle,  carved  by  hand,  carrying  a  feathery  design  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  a  shield  and  leaves.  At  oiie  end  it  has  a  guard  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  swords  used  by  the  Crusaders,  bearing  a  has  relief  of  a  wolf's 
head.  At  the  other  end  it  has  a  similar  ornament,  the  head  of  some  animal  which 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  ; 

The  blade  is  seven  inches  long,  sharp  on  one  side  and  thick  on  the  other.  Its 
point  is  yet  in  fine  shape  and  coidd  do  deadly  work.  It  has  peculiar  red  stains, 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  blood.  This  weapon  was  found  near  the  top  of 
the  wall,  hidden  by  mortar,  and  it  is  thought  it  was  tossed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

BY  JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 

YouYe  mighty  small,  an'  you're  mighty 

An'  we've  been  figgerin'  quite  a   lot 

glad,  an'  you're  mighty  pink,  an' 

the  Hind  of  a  girl  that  we  want 

you're  mighty  tweet, 

for  ypu. 

An'  1  like  the  way  that  you  gurgle-goo 

Her  hair  muiit  be  sort  o'  crinkly  gdd. 

when   you    ketch   eight  o'  your 

her  eyes  must  be  sort  o'  cobalt 

roseleaf  feet; 

blue, 

An'  your  dimpled  fist  ie  a   mystery. 

An'  she  must  sing  like  the  wildbirds 

you  watch  It  turn  an'  you  watch 

sing,   an'   she   must   laugh   like 

it  twist, 

the  brooklets  do. 

An'  it  won't  come  where  you  want  it 

And  mustn't  have  anything  at  all  in 

to   although   you   know   that   it 

her  happy  heart  but  the  love  o' 

should  be  kissed; 

you; 

An'  you  wake  gooin'  when  day  comes 

If  she  is  all  that  we'd  have  her  be. 

In,  an'  go  to  sleep  with  a  gurgle- 

with    a    laughin'    mouth    an'    a 

goo; 

heart  o'  song, 

1  don't  know  what  1  have  ever  done 

If  she  is  weak  where  she  should  be 

that  left  me  deservin'  a  gift  like 

weak,  if  fhe  is  strong  where  she 

you. 

should  be.  strong. 

1  love  to  lean  down  above  your  crib 

Then  we  wiir't|Ive  her  the  grandest 

and  kiss  the  fuzz  on  your  little 

gift    that    ever    a    woman    has 

crown — 

growrt  up  to^ 

The  world  ain't  anything  like  it  used  / 

.    We'll    reach    and   take    her   into    our 

te    be    before    you    come    into 

hearts   to   dwell   forever   along 

town. 

with  you. 

I'm  glad  for  Just  a-iyin'  there  all  day, 

What  puzzles  us  Is  the  thing  we'd  like 

^     as  glad  as  a  man  can  be! 

to  have  you  settle  down  to  do 

There    isn't    anything    in    the    world 

When  you  have  finished  your  college 

could    brought   one-half   of   the 

course    and    the    world    waits 

joy  to  me 

down  the  way  for  you; 

That  you  brought  with  you,  an'  1  de- 

Perhaps we'll  let  you  be  president,  we 

clare  you  don't  guess  half  o'  the 

don't  quite  know  if  we  will  or 

things  that  you 

not; 

Brought  with  you  when  you  come  in 

We  ought  to  give  what  our  country 

to  me;  the  oodles  an'  oodles  o' 

asks,  but  that  is  askfi^  an  awful 

things  to  do, 

lot— 

An'  the  things  to  make  an'  the  things 

What!     There    you    are    wide    awake 

to  learn,  an'  the  ways  to  smooth 

again!    And   glad   and   laughin' 

an'  the  things  to  plan — 

as  you  can  be! 

We've  got  to  be  lookin'  ahead  a  bit, 

Your  mother's  sweet  enough  even  for 

for  some  day,  baby,  you'll  be  a 

a  gift  like  you,  but  the  thought 

man. 

0'  me 

An'  we  ain't  quite  picked  the  college 

With  you  to  love  me  is  'most  too  much 

out  that  will   be   best  for   you 

for   me   to   sense   or  to   under- 

when you're  grown; 

stand; 

We   can't  take  chances  on   anything. 

Won't  1  be  glad  when  you  can  walk. 

for    you     are    the     preciousest 

your  little  hand  In  your  daddy's 

thing  we  own. 

hand! 
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WILLIAM  BARCLAY  MASTER- 
SON  was  bom  in  Iroquois 
County,  Illinois.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  and  came  originally  from 
St.  Lawrence  Coimty,  New  York.  His 
father  still  lives  and  counts  himself 
among  the  Sedgwick  County  pioneers  of 
Kansas,  with  a  sunflower  residence  that 
reaches  rearward  half  a  century. 

First  a  Kansas  farm  boy.  IMr.  Master- 
son — subject  of  this  memoir — was  early 
abroad  upon  the  plains.  What  is  farm 
land  now  was  savage  wiMerness  then, 
and  those  who  invaded  it  did  so  with  a 
knowledge  that  their  hands  must  keep 
their  heads.  For  twenty  years,  begin- 
ning when  he  was  thirteen,  Mr.  Master- 
son  lived  by  his  own  personal  powers  of 


offense  and  defense,  and  was  in  more  or 
less  daily  peril  of  death  from  Indians, 
or  from  outlaw  spirits — common  enough, 
these  latter,  in  the  West  of  that  hour. 

Just  as  some  folks  are  bom  poets,  so 
others  are  bom  shots,  and  Mr.  Masterson 
from  the  first  evinced  a  genius  for  fire- 
arms. With  either  rifle  or  pistol  he 
proved  himself  infallible,  and  of  all  who 
ever  pulled  trigger  he  has  wasted  least 
lead.  It  was  as  a  hunter  he  won  his 
name  of  **Bat,"  which  descended  to  him, 
as  it  were,  from  Baptiste  Brown,  or  **01d 
Bat,'*  whose  fame  as  a  mighty  Nimrod 
was  flung  all  across  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  filled 
with  admiration  that  generation  of 
plainsmen  which  immediately  preceded 
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Mr.  Masterson  upon  the  Western  stage. 

For  his  deadly  accuracy  with  the  rifle 
Mr.  Masterson  was  early  employed  to 
**do  the  killing"  for  great  hunting  out- 
fits, which  in  the  70 's  ransacked  the 
country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Ca- 
nadian for  buffaloes  in  the  name  of  robes 
and  leather.  Mr.  Masterson  would 
**kiir'  for  a  dozen  men  to  skin  and 
cure ;  and  the  majestic  character  of  that 
commerce,  wherein  he  bore  his  powder 
burning  part,  may  be  guessed  at  from 
the  fact  that  in  such  years  as  1872  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  *  buffalo 
hides,  to  say  naught  of  one-fourth  as 
many  robes,  were  shipped  eastward  from 
the  single  town  of  Dodge. 

Crossing  and  recrossing  the  buffalo 
ranges  Mr.  Masterson  came  naturally  by 
a  close  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  in 
a  region  not  overstocked  of  water  could 
l<5t5ate  every  spring  and  stream  as  surely 
as  astronomers  locate  stars.  Thus  it  be- 
fell that  Gleneral  Miles  was  quick  to  en- 
list him  as  scout  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  Cheyennes  in  74.  In  truth,  there 
were  more  than  the  Cheyennes  engaged 
in  that  trouble,  for  those  copper-colored 
Richards  drew  with  them  to  the  field 
the  flower  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Arapahoe  tribes. 

AN   ADVENTURE   WITH   CHEVENNE 
BUCKS 

It  is  to  be  thought  that  Mr.  Masterson 
himself  was,  in  half  fashion,  the  partial 
first  victim  of  that  war.  The  cunning 
Indians  were  apparently  steeping  them- 
selves in  peace,  with  never  a  notion  of 
warpaths  and  paleface  scalps.  They 
were  hone  the  less  sedulously  and  not 
always  quietly  about  the  collection  of 
what  rifles  and  pistols  and  cartridges 
they  could  lay  red  hands  upon.  Mr. 
Masterson  was  one  day  skinning  a  buf- 
falo he  had  killed  when  a  quintette  of 
Cheyenne  bucks  rode  amiably  up.  They 
belonged  with  old  Bear  Shield's  band, 
whose  home  camp  was  on  the  Medicine 
Lodge.  Mr.  Masterson  thought  little  or 
nothing  of  the  five  Cheyennes.  They 
were  every-day  sights  in  his  life,  and  the 
last  thing  he  looked  for  was  trouble.  He 
kept  on  with  his  skinning,  merely  ejacu- 
lating **How!"  to  clear  himself  of  any 
imputation  of  impoliteness. 

Mr.  Masterson 's  rifle  was  lying  on  the 


grass — a  50-calibre  Sharp  *s  buffalo  gun, 
for  which  he  had  paid  $i80.  One  of  the 
Cheyennes  carelessly  picked  up  the  rifle 
as  though  to  examine  it.  As  he  did  so 
another  reached  across7-Mr.  Masterson 
was  bending  over  the  dead  buffalo  bull, 
skinning  knife  in  hand — and  whipped 
the  six-shooter  from  the  Masterson  belt 
At  these  maneuvers  Mr.  Masterson 
straightened  up,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  receive  a  confusing  blow  over  the  head 
from  his  own  rifle.  The  8-square  barrel 
cut  a  handsome  gash  and  covered  his 
face  with  blood.  As  the  Cheyenne  struck 
the  blow  he  broke  into  excellent  agency 
English,  through  which  flowed  a  domi- 
nating element  of  profanity,  and  com- 
manded Mr.  Masterson  to  '*dig  out.*' 

Since  the  Cheyenne  had  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  not  two  feet  from  his  stom- 
ach, and  those  four  fellow  Cheyennes 
evinced  an  eagerness  to  bear  a  helping 
hand,  Mr.  Masterson  decided  to  *'dig 
out."  That  is  to  say,  with  blood  cover- 
ing his  face  he  backed  away  from  tiie 
rifle-pointing,  profane  Cheyenne  toward 
a  ravine  which  yawned  conveniently  in 
his  rear.  Arriving  at  the  brink,  Mr. 
Masterson  with  hasty  strategy  fell  into 
that  saving  canyon  and  was  out  of  range 
in  a  moment. 

Running  along  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine for  half  a  mile  Mr.  Masterson 
reached  his  own  buffalo  camp.  After  a 
consultation  with  his  two  camp  mates  the 
whole  party  packed  their  burros  and 
pointed  their  noses  for  Dodge,  sixty  miles 
to  the  north.  Mr.  Masterson,  sore  of 
head  from  the  blow  and  sore  of  heart 
from  the  loss  of  his  new  rifle,  was  all 
for  following  the  five  Cheyennes  and 
giving  them  battle.  But  his  comrades, 
whose  unvisited  heads  were  still  intact, 
and  whose  hearts  had  been  wrung  by  no 
rifle  losses,  overruled  him.  They  said, 
** Let's  pull  our  freight";  and  they 
pulled  it. 

RAN  OFF  BEAR  SHIELD'S  PONIES 

Mr.  Masterson,  however,  was  not  to  be 
consoled.  That  night — Christmas  night 
it  was — he  rode  back  and  ran  off  forty 
of  old  Bear  Shield's  ponies.  These 
brought  him  $1200  in  Dodge  and  re- 
paired what  monetary  losses  he  had  suf- 
fered, to  say  the  least.  The  wounds  to 
his  head  and  to  his  honor,  vide  licet  his 
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boyish  vanity,  which  those  five  Chey- 
ennes  had  inflicted  he  cured  later  at  the 
battle  of  the  'Dobe  Walls. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  June  that 
the  fight  at  the  'Dobe  Walls  occurred. 
The  **  'Dobe  Walls''  consisted  of  two 
buildings,  one  a  great  outfitting  store 
belonging  to  Mr.  Wright,  present  head 
of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Hanrahan's  saloon. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  now,  I  think,  a 
member  of  the  Idaho  Legislature ;  but  at 
the  time  whereof  I  write  he  cheerfully 
conducted  a  bar  and  restaurant  for  the 
comfort  of  what  buffalo  huntei^s  worked 
along  the  Canadian,  200  miles  south  of 
the  last  sign  of  civilization. 

There  were  fourteen  buffalo  hunters 
at  the  'Dobe  Walls  that  night  in  June. 
Nine — among  them  Mr.  Masterson — 
slept  in  Mr.  Hanrahan's  saloon,  and  five 
in  Mr.  Wright's  store.  Not  one  antici- 
pated attack. 

Luckily  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  roof — a  dirt  roof — of  Mr.  Han- 
rahan  's  saloon  fell  in.  The  sleeping  buf- 
falo hunters  were  forced  to  turn  out. 
This  was  all  that  saved  thepi ;  otherwise 
the  prophecy  of  a  Comanche  medicine 
man  would  have  been  fulfilled  and  the 
buffalo  hunters  knocked  on  the  head  as 
they  slumbered. 

Morning  came  streaking  the  East  and 
found  the  buffalo  hunters  still  engaged 
in  aiding  Mr..  Hanrahan  about  the  res- 
toration of  his  roofi  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment of  the  morning  that  full  500  In- 
dians, the  picked  warriors  of  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Arfipahoes  and  Cheyennes, 
swung  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  fringe 
of  cottonwoods  that  ranked  the  Canadian 
River. 

In  a  moment  every  buffalo  hunting 
man  Jack  of  them,  abandoning  roof  for 
rifle,  clawed  up  his  gun  and  took  to  a 
window.  Mr.  Masterson 's  window  mate 
was  Mr.  Dixon,  who  has  since — for  the 
sentiment  of  the  thing,  perhaps — home- 
steaded  the  160  acres  which  include  the 
'Dobe  Walls,  and  makes  the  same  his  res- 
idence. 

INDIANS  GOT  THE  WORST  OF  IT 

The  firing  instantly  began,  and  the 
charging  Indians  had  the  tremendous 
worst  of  it.  The  Indian  is  in  several  re- 
spects defective.  He  is  a  bad  shot;  he 
won't  dismount  and  fight  on  foot ;  and  he 


is  so  much  the  Parthian  that  it's  against 
his  religion  to  fight  in  the  night.  Mr.  Mas- 
terson and  his  fellow  buffalo  killers  were, 
in  these  three  particulars,  the  precise 
opposite  of  their  enemies.  They  were 
dead  shots;  they  preferred  to  fight  on 
foot;  and,  as  for  night  and  day,  when 
it  came  to  bloodshed  the  two  were 
synonymous.  Daylight  or  dark,  they 
transacted  their  wars  the  moment  the  foe 
was  found,  holding — as  held  a  famous 
jurist  concerning  the  law — fighting  to 
be  a  so  sacred  matter  that  **for  it  all 
places  are  palaces,  all  seasons  summer." 
Wherefore,  when  those  hopeful  500  sav- 
ages charged  the  fourteen  himters  tore 
into  them  ^blithely  and  with  their  big 
buffalo  guns,  and  began  emptying  red- 
skin saddles  at  a  most  disheartening  rate. 
The  Indians  charged  fiercely  three  times, 
and  the  unerring  Mr.  Masterson  and  his 
friends  corded  up  over  twenty  of  them.- 
The  siege,  before  all  was  over,  lasted  two 
weeks;  but  the  fighting,  so  far  as  the 
Indians  were  concerned,  after  those  first 
three  furious  charges — ^which  broke  the 
aboriginal  teeth — was  but  half-hearted 
and  desultory. 

To  tell  the  whole  of  the  battle  at  the 
'Dobe  Walls  would  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  an  article  such  as  this.  The  excited 
comments  of  a  tame  crow  which,  while 
the  fight  raged,  flew  chatteringly  to  and 
fro  from  Hanrahan's  to  Wright's  and 
back  again,  would  of  themselves  make 
a  story ;  while  how  Mr.  Masterson  crossed 
to  Wright's  store  in  quest  of  cartridges 
for  a  pet  rifle  he  possessed,  and  was 
deeply  bombarded  in  transit  by  a 
wounded  Kiowa  hiding  in  a  clump  of 
weeds;  how  a  boy  in  Wright's  died  from 
a  bullet  in  his  lungs ;  how  Old  Man  Rich- 
ards walked  through  a  hail  of  lead  to  a 
pump  ten  rods  away  in  the  open,  and 
while  a  dog  was  killed  at  his  feet  and  his 
hat  shot  from  his  gray  head,  and  bullets 
plowed  and  spattered  the  pump  platform 
and  ground  about  him,  drew  a  bucket  of 
cool  water  for  the  dying  boy ;  how  a  wild 
tenderfoot,  ene  Thompson — ^killed  after- 
ward by  Billy  the  Kid — persisted,  in  the 
teeth  of  command  and  the  very  face  of 
slaughter,  in  rushing  forth  to  rob  dead 
Indians  of  their  war  bonnets  and  guns ; 
how  the  lookout  on  Hanrahan's  roof 
blew  out  his  own  brains  instead  of  an 
Indian's;  how  Mr.  Masterson,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  young  conceit,  leaped 
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from  a  window  and  scalped  a  Comanche 
— he  owned  an  unusually  alluring  top- 
knot, black  and  glossy — under  the  very 
noses  of  his  scandalized  tribesmen;  how 
each  night  the  beleagured  ones,  to  save 
their  own  noses,  must  bury  the  dead  In- 
dians and  ponies;* how  throughout  the 
long  two  weeks,  when  not  at  the  windows 
fighting,  the  said  beleagured  ones  be- 
guiled the  tedium  of  their  lives  by  pro- 
found games  of  draw  poker;  how  the 
Comanche  medicine  man  was  luckily 
killed  by  Mr.  .Masterson  on  the  first 
charge ;  how  that  same  faultless  rif !e 
shot  afterward  brought  down  a  negro 
bugler  who  had  deserted  the  standards  of 
Uncle  Sam  for  those  of  the  Cheyennes 
and  was  then  sounding  charge  and  rally 
as  war  music  cheering  to  the  aboriginal 
heart ;  and  how  finally,  after  two  weeks, 
the. cavalry  came  down  from  Dodge  and 
raised  the  siege,  must  one  and  all,  as 
battle  elements,  wait  for  their  relation 
upon  occasion  more  comprehensive  than 
this.  Suffice  it  that  the  Indians  were 
beaten,  with  a  whole  battle  loss — by  their 
own  story  told  later  at  the  agencies — of 
over  eighty  killed,  to  the  meager  count 
of  one  sla'n  by  savage  lead  on  the  side 
of  the  buffalo  hunters. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DEAD8H0T 

Once,  so  runs  the  tale,  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  pistol  practice  was  testifying 
as  a  witness.  ''How  many  men  have 
you  killed  r*  asked  the  cross-e^f  a  mining 
lawyer. 

The  witness  seemed  for  the  moment 
posed,  almost  puzzled.  At  last,  as  one 
seeking  exact  light,  he  inquired : 

*'Yon  don't  mean  Mexicans  and  In- 
dians?'' 

The  cross-examining  lawyer  explained 


that  he  intended  only  white  men,  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  to  be  excluded.  The 
witness  then  took  up  the  count. 

Excluding  Mexicans  and  Indians,  Mr. 
Masterson 's  first  gun  trouble  was  at  Mo- 
beetie  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  thea- 
tre thereof  being  a  dance  hall  called  the 
Lady  Gay.  Sergeant  King,  a  soldier  and 
a  gambler,  found  fault  with  Mr.  Master- 
son,  and  lay  in  prudent  wait  to  take  his 
life  at  a  side  door  of  the  Lady  Gay. 

The  evening  was  dark.  A  girl  named 
Anna  Brennan  came  up.  The  lurking 
King,  giving  some  excuse,  asked  her  to 
rap  at  the  door,  conjecturing  that  Mr. 
Masterson,  who  was  just  inside,  would 
open  it.  The  King  conjecture  was  justi- 
fied; Mr.  Masterson  did  open  it  and 
asked  the  girl  what  was  wanted.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  King  stepped  forward, 
and  placing  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol 
against  the  Masterson  groin,  fired.  King 
fired  a  second  shot,  and  accidentally 
killed  the  girl.  Coincident  with  that  sec- 
ond shot,  however,  Mr.  Masterson 's  pis- 
tol exploded  and  King  fell  shot  through 
the  heart.  The  girl.  King  and  Mr.  Mas- 
terson went  down  in  a  bleeding  heap ;  the 
two  first  were  buried,  while  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  surgeons  at  Fort  Elliott,  Mr. 
Masterson  was  back  in  the  saddle  by  the 
end  of  eight  weeks.  So  much  for  the 
recuperative  powers  of  one  who  had 
lived  healthfully  and  close  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Masterson 's  hat  measures  seven 
and  three-eighths.  Wise,  cool,  wary,  he 
is  the  born  captain  of  men.  Generous  to 
a  final  dollar,  the  poor  and  needy  make 
for  him  like  night  birds  for  a  lighthouse. 
To  a  courage  that  is  proof  he  adds  a 
genius  for  justice  and  carries  honesty  to 
the  pitch  of  romanticism.  To  these  vir- 
tues of  mind  and  heart  add  the  thews  of 
a  grizzly  bear  and  you  will  have  a  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Masterson.  Such  he  is ;  such 
he  was  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
the  public  elected  him  sheriff  for  Ford 
County,  whereof  the  seat  of  justice  was 
the  stormy  little  city  of  Dodg?. 

LOOKED     AFTER     SIXTEEN     UNORGAN- 
IZED C0UNTIE8 

As  sheriff  Mr.  ^iiasterson  's  duties  car- 
ried him  over  sixteen  unorganizad  coun- 
ties, besides  the  county  of  Ford.  His 
more  immediate  responsibility,  however, 
was  the  good  order  of  Dodge,  and  to  pre- 
vent ebullient  cowboy.s.  wli^xkt)iQ  ^jitu'iin 
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herds  came  up,  from  ''standing"  that 
baby  hamlet  "on  its  head."  It  took 
judgp^ent  and  nerve  and  forbearance 
and  military  skill ;  but  Mr.  Masterson  ac- 
complished the  miracle,  and  did  it,  too, 
at  a  minimum  of  bloodshed.  In  the 
words  of  a  satisfied  citizen  and  taxpayer : 

'*He  never  downed  a  man  who  didn't 
need  it,  and  kept  Dodge  as  steady*  as  a 
church." 

Scores  of  lurid  spirits,  whose  lives 
were  forfeit  by  every  Western  rule,  have 
been  spared  to  live  a  quieter  life  by  the 
forbearing  Mr.  Masterson.  Mr.  Sutton, 
a  lawyer  and  a  present  resident  of 
Dodge,  was  out  recently  in  the  papers 
with  a  story  in  illustrative  point.  Three 
cowboys,  moved  of  whisky  and  'a  taste 
for  violence,  dashed  down  the  single 
street  of  Dodge,  their  six-shooters  blaz- 
ing like  Roman  candles.  Most  peace  of- 
ficers would  have  harvested  these  boys; 
Mr.  Masterson  was  more  leniently  in- 
clined, since  thus  far  the  young  merry- 
makers had  not  succeeded  in  hitting  any- 
body. Sure  of  its  aim,  Mr.  Masterson  *s 
pistol  barked  three  times.  Two  of  the 
ponies  fell,  and  Mr.  Masterson  dragged 
their  riders — sprawled  all  abroad  in  the 
dust  of  the  street — off  to  the  calaboose. 

The  third  pony  lasted  until  he  reached 
the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  and  then 
dropped  dead.  Thereupon  its  rider 
stripped  off  saddle  and  bridle,  **  stuck 
up"  the  incoming  buckboard  and  com- 
pelled the  driver  to  turn  nose-about  and 
land  him  at  a  nearest  ranch,  more  than 
forty  miles  away. 

There  was  a  lady  aboard  the  buck- 
board  who  sang  in  the  theatres.  She 
was  coming  north  from  Mobeetie  to  fill 
a  Dodge  engagement.  As  shortening 
those  tiresome  forty  miles  the  dismount- 
ed cowboy — pistol  in  hand,  eye  on  the 
buckboard  driver,  who  might  at  any  mo- 
ment rebel — told  the  cantatrice  that  he 
thought  she  ought  to  sing.  With  that 
she  thought  so  too ;  and  so  for.  forty  miles 
she  warbled  **  Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold"  and  kindred  melodies  of  concert 
hall  vogue  at  the  time.  This  boy  got 
clear  away,  while  the  ravens  and  the  coy- 
otes, at  their  feast  over  his  dead  pony, 
gloried  in  the  fatal  accuracy  of  the  Mas- 
terson guns. 

As  demonstrating  his  huge  strength, 
Mr.  Masterson  once  seized  a  recalcitrant 
cowpuncher,  who,  seated  in  his  saddle, 


was  making  ready  to  **  shake  up  the  vil- 
lage." The  cowboy  was  himself  as 
strong  as  whalebone  and  gripped  his 
pony  with  legs  of  iron.  Throwing  his 
soul  into  the  business,  Mr.  Masterson 
gave  that  adhesive  cowboy  such  a  wrench 
— ^the  boy  meanwhile  clinging  to  his 
mount  like  grim  death — ^that  both  pony 
and  boy  were  thrown  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  not  always  convenient,  nor  even 
feasible,  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  wrong- 
doer. The  following  might  furnish  an 
example  in  line.  Mr.  Kennedy  rode  up 
to  the  Alhambra,  kept  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
then  mayor,  and  took  a  shot  at  that  pub- 
lican and  magistrate  with  his  Ballard. 
Mr.  Kennedy  missed  Mr.  Kelly  and  killed 
a  lady  who  had  come  to  the  Alhambra  to 
have  part  in  the  nightly  ball.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy— it  was  8  o'clock  in  the  evening — 
on  the  heels  of  the  homicide,  dug  spurs 
into  his  pony's  flanks  and  flew  south- 
ward through  the  darkness.  He  was 
heading  for  the  Canadian,  200  miles 
away. 

MA8TER80N  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Mr.  Masterson  saddled  a  fleetest  horse 
and  started  crossrcountry  for  the  ford 
where  the  flying  Mr.  Kennedy  must  cross 
the  Medicine  Lodge.  There  were  three 
or  four  trails,  and  direct  pursuit  in  the 
dark  was  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Mas- 
terson reached  the  ford  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  bettering  Mr.  Kennedy's  time 
by  an  hour.  He  hobbled  his  horse  and 
threw  himself  in  behind  a  convenient 
knoll,  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  murder- 
ous flying  one.  At  last  the  latter  drew 
near,  eye  scanning  the  ribbon  of  trail  to 
the  rear,  pony  worn  and  panting.     No 
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wonder,  this  last;  seventy    miles    at    a 
swinging  hand  gallop  is  no  mere  canter. 

**Hold  up  you  hands!"  cried  Mr.  Mas- 
terson. 

Mr.  Kennedy  almost  leaped  from  the 
saddle  with  the  surprise  of  it ;  he  wasn  *t 
looking  for  an  enemy  in  front.  The 
next  moment,  however,  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  drove  a  bullet  at  Mr.  Mas- 
terson  from  the  Ballard.  Mr.  Master- 
son  was  quite  as  brisk.  The  retort  of 
his  big  buffalo  gun  made  one  report 
with  the  Ballard;  Mr.  Kennedy's  shot 
went  wide,  while  the  50-calibre  bullet 
from  the  buffalo  gun  tore  its  fearful  way 
into  his  side.  As  he  fell  an  accidental 
yank  on  the  Spanish  bits  brought  the 
tired,  broken  pony  with  him. 

Mr.  Kennedy  rolled  a  dying  eye  upon 
Mr.  Masterson. 

**  You  blankety-blank-blank  !*'  said  Mr. 
Kennedy;  ** you'd  ought  to  have  made  a 
beter  shot  than  that!'' 

**Well,  you  blankety-blank  mur- 
derer!" quoth  Mr.  Masterson,  **I  did  the 
best  I  could." 

Mr.  Masterson 's  brother  Ed  was  made 
marshal  of  Dodge,  somewhat  against  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Masterson.  The  latter 
feared  that  the  **bad  men,"  who  came 
and  went  in  Dodge,  would  **out  man- 
age" his  brother,  whose  suspicions  were 
too  easily  set  at  rest. 

It  fell  out  as  Mr.  Masterson  had 
feared.  Mr.  Wagner,  drunk  and  war- 
like, sought  to  enter  Mr.  Peacock's  dance 
hall,  questing  trouble.  Marshal  Ed 
Masterson,  instead  of  pulling  his  own 
gun  as  prudence  would  have  dictated, 
and  stopping  the  violent  Mr.  Wagner 
with  the  cold  muzzle  thereof,  seized  that 
truculent  person  by  the  shoulders.  In- 
stantly Mr.  Wagner's  six-shooter  was 
brought  to  the  fore.  With  that  Marshal 
Ed  Masterson  shifted  his  left  hand  to 
Mr.  Wagner's  wrist,  and  for  a  moment 
put  that  drunkard's  weapon  out  of  com- 
mission. There  the  two  stood,  the  situ- 
ation deadlocked. 

From  across  the  street  Mr.  Masterson 
saw  events  and  started  to  his  brother's 
aid.  He  was  still  sixty  feet  away  when 
Mr.  Walker,  who,  like  Mr.  Wagner,  was 
a  person  of  cows,  ran  from  the  dance 
hall  and  snapped  his  six-shooter  in  Mar- 
shal Ed  Masterson 's  face.  The  cartridge 
failed  to  explode.  Mr.  Walker  was  never 
given  the  chance  of  trying  a  second,  for 


Mr.  Masterson  put  three  bullets  from  his 
Colt's  .45  through  him  before  he  could 
hit  the  ground.  As  the  dead  Mr.  Walker 
went  down  Mr.  Wagner,  still  in  a  grap- 
ple with  Marshal  Ed  Masterson,  got  his 
gun  to  bear  and  shot  Marshal  Ed  Mas- 
terson in  the  body.  The  latter  fell, 
wounded  to  the  death,  coat  afire  from 
the  other's  powder.  Mr.  Wagner  fdl 
across  him,  a  bullet  from  Mr.  Master- 
son  's  pistol  through  his  brain. 

And  after  this  fashion  did  Mr.  Master- 
son  maintain  law  and  order  in  Dodge. 
Many  were  his  battles,  many  the  wounds 
he  wrought ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  local 
doctor  traced  half  his  practice  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mr.  Masterson  in  be- 
half of  communal  peace. 

SCALP    WORTH    THOUSANDS    OF    DOL- 
LARS 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Dodge  a  general 
war  was  missed  by  narrowest  margin. 
Those  dead  worthies,  Messrs.  King,  Ken- 
nedy, Wagner  and  Walker,  had  come, 
one  and  all,  from  Texas,  in  their  day, 
and  Lone  Star  feeling,  always  clannish, 
seldom  nicely  critical,  resented  their  tak- 
ing off.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  might  have  been 
borrowed  on  Mr.  Masterson 's  scalp  in 
a  dozen  Texas  towns.  Scores  of  stark 
souls  came  north  with  the  herds,  avowing 
no  other  intention  than  to  wipe  out  the 
hated  Mr.  Masterson. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  DriscoU — big, 
violent,  formidable.  Mr.  DriscoU  was 
not  in  Dodge  ten  minutes  before  Mr. 
Masterson  introduced  himself. 

**I'll  give  you  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr. 
Masterson,  **to  put  yourself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansaw;  and  if  you  ever 
jingle  a  spur  in  Dodge  again  I'll  shoot 
you  in  two." 

Mr.  DriscoU  crossed  the  ** Arkansaw"; 
and  later — his  laurels  somewhat  tar- 
nished and  not  caring  to  return  to  Texas 
under  such  diminished  circumstances — 
he  journeyed  down  to  Springer  and  went 
to  work  for  Senator  Dorsey's  **  Triangle- 
dot." 

Mr.  Burlison  was  sheriff  of  Colfax 
County,  New  Mexico,  where  the  Dorsey 
ranches  were,  and  Mr.  Masterson  wrote 
his  brother  officer  a  letter. 

**Dear  Burlison,"  said  Mr.  Masterson, 
'*this  man  DriscoU,  who  has  migrated  to 
vour  neck  of  the  woods,  will  bear  watch- 
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ing.  He*s  a  four-flush  and  a  bully.  If 
he  tries  to  start  anything  down  your  way 
go  right  at  him  and  hell  quit/' 

Mr.  Driscoll  ** started"  something,  Mr. 
Burlison  went  ** right  at  him,"  and  Mr. 
Driscoll  **quit."  Also,  when  he  **quit" 
he  was  dead. 

Mr.  Allison  was  a  Texan  by  adoption 
and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Driscoll.  Likewise, 
he  was  lame  with  a  club  foot,  limped 
when  off  his  horse  and  used  a  Winches- 
ter for  a  crutch.  He  had  slain  many 
men,  and  took  a  quiet  pride  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  teeth  of  local  ordinances  to 
the  contrary  he  never  took  his  guns  off 
when  he  visited  any  town. 

THE   BANISHMENT   OF   DRISCOLL 

Mr.  Allison  was  in  Dodge  when  Mr. 
Masterson  introduced  himself  to  the  of- 
fensive Mr.  Driscoll.  Being  coldly  ad- 
vised, however,  by  Mr.  Masterson,  Mr. 
Allison  was  not  wearing  his  hardware. 
In  the  day  that  followed  the  banishment 
of  Mr.  Driscoll  the  whisper  went  the 
Dodgian  rounds  that  the  Texas  cow  peo- 
ple, then  and  there  in  large  numbers, 
were  making  war  medicine  and  would 
presently  **tum  loose"  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Allison.  With  that  the 
careful  Mr.  Masterson  made  prepara- 
tions ;  and  such  berserks  as  Mr.  Earp,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  HoUiday,  Mr. 
Bassett,  Mr.  Short  and  others  whose 
names  were  high  and  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  that  hour,  began  cleaning  respon- 
sive shotguns  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
Masterson  call  to  arms.  The  word  was, 
if  war  broke  out,  to  **kill  every  man  with 
a  big  cow  hat  on."  The  Dodgians,  be  it 
known,  wore  hats  of  moderate  and  exem- 
plary rim. 

Mr.  Masterson  believed  that  if  carnage 
descended  it  would  come  in  the  night. 
Which  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Allison  chose  the  afternoon.  Of  a  sud- 
den the  latter  gentleman  rode  into  the 
middle  of  that  single  thoroughfare — so 
often  a  battlefield — armed  to  the  teeth. 
Halting  his  horse  in  front  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Alamo  Mr.  Allison  spake  loud 
and  fiercely  J  but  he  was  heedful  to 
leave  Winchester  and  pistols  in  their 
scabbards,  and  while  his  oratory  was  ter- 
rible his  hands  continued  as  harmlessly 
empty  as  a  child's. 

Mr.  Masterson  at  the  time  was  sitting 
in  his  office.    With  the  earliest  note  of 


war  from  Mr.  Allison  he  snatched  up  a 
shotgun  and  ** covered"  that  Texas  chief- 
tain. Since  Mr.  Masterson  was  to  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Allison  the  latter  enthusiast 
did  not  notice  his  ** covered"  condition. 

Having  Mr.  Allison  *' covered"  Mr. 
Masterson  turned  to  Judge  Colburn,  now 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  then  district  attorney 
of  Dodge. 

**Skip  out  the  back  door,  Judge,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Masterson,  **and  tell  Wyatt 
and  the  rest  that  IVe  got  Allison  dead 
to  rights.  Tell  them  not  to  close  in  on 
him;  if  he  reaches  for  a  gun  I'll  hive 
him.  When  they  hear  me  shoot  let 
them  get  bui^  right  and  left;  tell  them 
to  bump  off  every  Texan  they  find  in 
the  town." 

The  warning  word  went  down  the  line, 
and  Mr.  Allison  was  left  unmolested  in 
his  eloquence.  But  that  very  fact  made 
him  uneasy.  He  was  not  without  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  homicide  as  a  science ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  several  heads  of 
Messrs.  Earp  and  Holiday  and  Bassett 
and  Short  and  a  score  besides  protruded 
in  an  expectant  fringe  from  doors  and 
windows  all  along  the  street,  as  though 
a  common  idea  obtained  that  something 
interesting  was  about  to  happen,  chilled 
him  and  bid  him  pause.  Mr.  Allison 
looked  excessively  bothered.  Finally  he 
shut  down  his  oratory  in  midflow,  got 
off  his  horse,  limped  dubiously  into  Mr. 
Webster's  Alamo  saloon  and  took  a 
thoughtful  drink.  Mr.  Masterson  put 
away  the  shotgun  and  joined  him.  Ob- 
serving Mr.  Masterson  enter,  Mr.  Allison 
pretended  great  joy. 

*' Where  were  you,*  Bat!"  he  asked. 
**I've  been  looking  all  over  town  for 
you." 

**I've  been  seesawing  on  you  with  a 
shotgun  for  ten  minutes,"  returned  Mr. 
Masterson,  grimly.  ** What's  the  matter, 
Clay?" 

Mr.  Allison  appeared  a  bit  confused, 
but  explained  that  he  had  been  aroused 
by  the  iiisults  of  a  red-headed  hardware 
clerk  who  drdn't  know  who  he,  Mr.  Alli- 
son, was.  Being  calmer  now,  he  would 
again  disarm  in  deference  to  the  prevail- 
ing local  taste  as  to  shooting  itons. 

Thus  the  business  passed  without  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  Mr.  Allison  confessed 
later  that  his  reason  for  ** simmering" 
was  he  had  had  a  ** premonition."  It's 
just  possible  he  did.   In  any  event,  and 
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whatever  the  cause,  his  change  of  offen- 
sive front  that  afternoon  saved  many  a 
life.  Also  it  saved  Dodge  from  what 
would  else  have  proved  the  ruddiest 
chapter  in  all  her  crimson  history. 

WHEN    MA8TER80N    LAID    DOWN     HIS 
OFFICE 

When  the  new  liquor  law  took  effect 
in  Kansas  in  '81  Mr.  Masterson  laid 
down  his  office.  He  was  not  sumptuary, 
and  while  he  himself  never  drank  liquor, 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  deadly  collision 
with  gentlemen  whose  only  offense  had 
been  a  too  vehement  thirst.  Besides,  he 
urged,  considering  the  many  strenuous 
years  he  had  gone  through  he  felt  he  had 
earned  a  rest. 

There  was  at  least  one  gentleman  in 
Dodge  who  didn't  share  this  vacation 
view.  The  hour  was  evening,  and  Mr. 
Masterson,  no  longer  sheriff,  was  sitting 
in  the  rear  room  of  Mr.  Kelly's  Alham- 
bra  in  talk  with  Judge  Colburn.  Mr. 
Bell  appeared  abruptly  in  the  door,  a 
six-shooter  in  his  right  hand,  another  in 
his  belt.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  sober,  quiet 
sheriff  now  of  that  same  county  of  Ford ; 
but  in  these,  his  younger  years,  he  was 
a  sturdy  customer  and  had  **shot  up" 
several  of  his  acquaintances.  Per  inci- 
dent, he  **had  it  in"  for  Mr.  Masterson. 

**I  think,"  remarked  Mr.  Bell,  as  he 
stood  thus  triumphantly  in  the  door,  **I 
think  there's  a  homed  toad  here  I  want 
to  kill." 

Like  a  flash  the  sensitive  Mr.  Master- 
son,  who,  had  he  been  either  slow  or  dull, 
would  never  have  Jived  till  now,  was  on 
his  feet,  the  muzzle  that  never  missed 
pointing  squarely  between  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Bell.  Naturally  the  latter  warrior 
froze  up;  he  stood  as  though  planet 
struck. 

There  was  a  darkling  pause ;  then  Mr. 
Masterson,  gun  still  unwaveringly  upon 
^Ir.  Bell,  began  slowly  to  advance.  Mr. 
Bell  never  moved.  Coming  within  reach 
^Ir.  ^[asterson  suddenly  let  down  the 
hammer  of  his  pistol  and  smote  Mr.  Bell 
such  a  zealous  blow  upon  the  head  that 
he  went  to,  the  floor,  and  from  the  floor 
to  his  bed  for  two  weeks. 

Years  later  I  asked  Mr.  Masterson  why 
he  withheld  his  fire.  **I  didn't  think  I 
had  to  shoot,"  he  said.  **I  once  saw  Bell 
jump  over  a  bar  counter  to  get  at  a  man, 
when  he  might  just  as  well  have  gone 


round,  and  it  struck  me  all  at  once  that 
he  was  much  too  dramatic.  If  it  had  been 
Wyatt  Earp,  now,  or  Dock  Holliday,  or 
Luke  Short,  or  Ben  Thompson,  I  'd  have 
begun  to  bombard  him  out  of  hand.  But 
I  didn't  think  such  extreme  measures 
were  demanded  in  the  case  of  Bell ;"  and 
here  Mr.  Masterson  smiled  peacefully  at 
the  retrospect.  **My  size-up  of  Bell  may 
have  been  wrong,"  he  concluded,  **and 
if  it  was  I  hope  hell  pardon  me.  He 
ought  to,  for,  between  us,  it  was  all  that 
saved  him  from  death  that  day." 

OTHER  MA8TER8QN  ADVENTURES 

This  chronicle  of  Mr.  Masterson  might 
be  extended  to  one  hundred  thousand 
words,  and  only  the  half  be  glanced  at, 
not  told.  I  might  relate  how  he  rescued 
from  a  mob  the  state's  attorney  general 
and  the  chief  of  the  Prohibition  Leagues 
of  Kansas,  when  those  reforming  func- 
tionaries led  a  temperance  crusade 
against  Dodge.  Or  how,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster of  the  Alamo,  and  incidentally 
mayor  of  Dodge,  exiled  Mr.  Short  of  the 
Long  Branch — ^the  rival  shop — Mr.  Mas- 
terson, then  a  citizen  of  Leadville,  re- 
turned to  Dodge  at  the  militant  head  of 
such  choice  fighting  men  as  Wyatt  Earp, 
Doc  Holiday,  Henry  Brown,  Shotgun 
Collins  and  Shoot- Your-Eye-Out  Jack, 
to  say  nau^t  of  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Short  himself,  and  restored  that  perse- 
cuted one  to  all  his  property  rights,  as 
well  as  what  elevated  station,  as  owner  of 
the  Long  Branch,  he  should  occupy  in 
the  social  life  of  the  place.  Or  how — ^this 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity — ^Mr. 
Masterson  smote  the  Pueblo  railway 
policeman  so  grievously  upon  his  skull 
with  a  six-shooter  that  the  latter  officer, 
who  had  wrongfully  assailed  Mr.  Master- 
son  with  a  bludgeon,  must  be  furloughed 
to  a  hospital  for  a  month.  Or  how  Mr. 
Masterson  took  a  man  from  a  mob  of 
lynchers  at  Buena  Vista  and  carried  him 
before  a  magistrate ;  and  how,  when  the 
magistrate,  in  sympathetic  league  with 
the  lynchers,  would  have  committed  the 
man  to  the  local  jail,  where  the  mob 
could  get  at  him,  he,  Mr.  Masterson,  tore 
up  the  commitment  papers  in  the  face 
of  the  court  and  carried  the  man  off  to 
the  Denver  jail  where  subsequently  he 
was. sufficiently  yet  lawfully  hanged.  Or 
how  Mr.  Masterson  protected  Mr.  Holi- 
day from,  the  requisition  of  Arizona's 
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governor  for  killing  Mr.  Stillwell  in  Tuc- 
son by  the  simple  strategem  of  having 
that  consumptive  gunplayer  put  under 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  highway  robbery — 
a  fiction — in  Colorado.  Or  how,  when 
Mr.  O'Neal,  with  a  six-shooter  in  each 
overcoat  pocket,  and  a  hand  on  each  six- 
shooter,  sent  forward  a  drunken  ruffian 
to  attack  Mr.  Masterson,  with  full  and 
fell  intent  on  Mr.  O^Neal's  part  of 
** bumping  off"  Mr.  Masterson  when 
once  entangled  with  the  drunken  one,  he, 
Mr.  Masterson,  knocked  the  drunken  one 
senseless  with  his  left  fist,  while  with 
his  right  hand  he  abruptly  acquired  the 
drop  on  the  designing  Mr.  O'Neal.  With 
that  never  erring  six-shooter  upon  him 
Mr.  O'Neal's  empty  hands  came  out  of 
his  pockets  and  went  into  the  air  like 
winking. 

'  *  Don 't  kill  me ! "  he  faltered. 

END  OF  THE  O'NEAL  INCIDENT 

Mr.  Masterson 's  finger  was  itching 
upon  the  trigger.  In  an  instant  he  shift- 
ed. Letting  down  the  hammer  he  re- 
peated the  manoeuver  which  had  worked 
so  well  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Bell.  Later 
the  wounded  Mr.  O'Neal,  head  in  ban- 
dage, sent  from  his  bed  a  message  of 
peace,  asking  Mr.  Masterson  to  see  him 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  '*  ex- 
plain." 

**Well,"  said  Mr.  Masterson  to  the 
messenger,  **I'll  come.  But  tell  O'Neal 
to  be  careful  and  keep  his  hands  out- 
side the  blankets  while  he's  doing  his 
*  explaining.'  " 

Or  I  might  set  forth  how  a  dear,  but 
intoxicated  'triend,  forgetting  for  the 
moment — an  election  moment  wherein 
the  **dear  friend"  resented  the  indomi- 
table Republicanism  of  Mr.  Masterson — 
those  close  social  ties  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  pulled  his  pistol,  intending 
the  destruction  of  Mr.  Masterson;  and 
how  Mr.  Masterson  shot  the  weapon  from 
his  dear  friend's  hand  and  let  him*  live 
to  apologize  for  his  murderous  rudeness. 
That  apologetic  one  is  sober  now  and  a 
Denver  detective  of  much  good  repute. 

Or  I  could  tell  how  Mr.  Gallagher  of 
Denver  imported  a  desperate  character, 
one  Smith,  for  the  wiping  out  of  Mr. 
Masterson;  and  how  Mr.  Masterson, 
when  he  heard,  sent  a  $100  bill  to  Mr. 
Gallagher,  with  word  that  the  money 
was  his  if  he  would  but  walk  down  the 


street  **as  far  as  Murphy's,"  with  his 
importation.  Also  how  Mr.  Gallagher  re- 
fused the  money,  and  how  Mr.  Smith 
made  haste  to  explain  that  his  purpose 
in  coming  to  Denver  was  wholly  innocu- 
ous. 

Or  how — if  these  be  not  enough — Mr. 
Masterson  journeyed,  in  the  name  of 
friendship,  to  far-off  Ogallala,  and  sur- 
reptitiously bore  away  Mr.  Thompson, 
then  under  arrest,  but  stiff  and  sore  from 
buckshot  wounds,  and  held  captive  in  a 
hotel  instead  of  the  jail  because  of  them. 
Mr.  Masterson,  having  advantage  of  a 
drunken  sentinel,  rolled  the  injured  Mr. 
Thompson  in  a  blanket  and  packed  him 
to  the  station  on  his  shoulder,  Mr. 
Thompson  aiding  his  rescue  by  conven- 
iently fainting  away.  It  was  2  o'clock 
of  a  dark  morning,  every  Ogallalan  was 
at  a  dance  in  the  far  end  of  camp  and  no 
one  beheld  the  feat.  Which  was  just  as 
well,  since  there  were  more  buckshot  in 
Ogallala  than  had  been  stopped  by  Mr. 
Thompson.  Mr.  Masterson  carried  Mr. 
Thompson  aboard  train  as  far  as  North 
Platte;  and  there  the  excellent  Buffalo 
Bill  Cody  presented  the  fugitives  with 
his  wife's  phaeton  and  a  horse  of  a  tem- 
per like  Satan's  and  a  hideous  hammer 
head,  with  which  double  donation  they 
made  their  safe  way  cross-country  three 
hundred  miles  to  Dodge. 

PROTECTING  MR.  SHORT 

Or  I  might  give  the  story  of  how,  when 
Mr.  Short  killed  Mr.  Courtright  in  Fort 
Worth,  Mr.  Masterson  took  his  six-shoot- 
ers and  begged  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  Mr.  Short 's  cell  all  night,  fearing  mob 
violence.  Friendship  such  as  Jonathan's 
would  have  hesitated  at  so  desperate  a 
step!  It  turned  out  well,  however,  for 
the  would-be  lynchers,  told  by  the  sheriff 
that  Mr.  Masterson  and  Mr.  Short  were 
together  in  the  jail,  and  each  with  a 
brace  of  guns,  virtuously  resolved  that 
the  law  should  take  its  course,  and  went 
heedfully  home  to  bed. 

These  and  many  more  have  been  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Masterson,  who,  com- 
ing up  through  all  this  perilous  trail  of 
smoke  and  blood,  is  now  peacefully 
amassing  $10,000  a  year  as  crack  writer 
on  The  Morning  Telegraph.  I  asked  him 
if  he  never  yearned  for  the  West.  He 
shook  his  head. 

^'I'm  out  of  that  zone  qf  &;^'^f^^d 
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he,  **and  I  never  want  to  go  back.  I 
hope  never  to  see  those  dreary  plains 
again. ' ' 

But  the  plains  come  to  Mr.  Masterson 
on  Broadway,  or  rather  the  men  of  the 
plains.  One  day  he  introduced  me  to  a 
wiry,  eagle-eyed  gentleman,  dressed  as 
though  just  out  of  a  bandbox. 

**Mr.  Tighlman,"  said  the  introduc- 
tory Mr.  Masterson. 

Mr.  Tighlman,  it  appeared,  was  East 
as  the  Democratic  representative  of  Okla- 
homa to  notify  Mr.  Parker  that  he  had 
been  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

**Do  you  remember,''  Mr.  Masterson 
asked,  **do  you  remember  my  telling  how 
one  Christmas  Eve  I  ran  off  forty  of 
old  Bear  Shield's  ponies?  And  how  I 
saw  a  party  riding  about  among  the  herd 
that  I  took  to  be  an  Indian  herder!  It 
was  Billy  here;  he  got  away  with  some- 
thing like  fifty  good  head  himself  that 
night." 

Mr.  Tighlman,  now  a  sheriff  of  Okla- 
homa, beamed  at  the  rich  suggestion  of 
those  aforetime  ponies,  and  then  he  and 
Mr.  Masterson  fell  to  remembering  how 
Mr.  Masterson  had  one  day  given  Mr. 
Tighlman  warning  at  Leota  to  '4ook  out 
for  Ed  Prather;"  and  how  the  next 
afternoon  Mr.  Tighlman  ** looked  out"  so 
earnestly  that  Mr.  Prather  departed 
headlong  into  the  misty  beyond. 

** Billy  kept  the  tail  of  his  eye 'on 
him,"  explained  Mr.  Masterson;  **and 
when  Ed  reached  for  his  gun  he  beat 
him  to  it." 

One  last  adventure,  and  I  am  through. 
Mr.  Masterson  had  not  seen  Dodge  for  a 
handful  of  years.  He  was  in  Deming 
when  a  telegram  was  put  into  his  hands. 
It  related  to  his  younger  brother,  who 
was  still  in  Dodge.  It  ran : 

**Come  at  once.  Updegraffe  and  Pea- 
cock are  going  to  kill  Jim." 

Mr.  Masterson  was  thirty  hours  reach- 
ing Dodge.  Unable  to  sleep,  his  fancy 
roved  feverishly  ahead  and  drew  dark 
pictures  of  the  probable.  Mr.  Upde- 
graffe was  as  game  a  man  as  ever 
buckled  a  belt,  and  Mr.  Peacock  would 
fight  a  little.  By  the  time  Mr.  Master- 
son  reached  Albuquerque  he  knew  that 
Jim  was  dead;  and  when  he  had  got  as 
far  as  Las  Vegas  he  felt  sure  that  the 
fimeral  was  over.  In  this  frame  he 
stepped  off  the  cars  at  Dodge  next  day. 
There  they  were,  Mr.  Updegraffe  and 


Mr.  Peacock,  waiting  for  him  in  the  lit- 
tle public  square. 

Mr.  Masterson  cut  short  suspense. 

**You  murderers,"  he  cried  to  the 
waiting  Updegraffe  and  Peacock,  **  might 
better  begin  to  fight  right  now!" 

RESULT  OF  THE   FIGHT 

Mr.  Updegraffe 's  bullet  buried  itself 
in  the  side  of  a  Pullman.  Mr.  Master- 
son  's  bullet  drove  a  five-inch  splinter  of 
rib  through  Mr.  Updegraffe 's  lungs. 
Mr.  Peacock  took  refuge  behind  the  cala- 
boose,  from  which  coign  he  fired  wild 
and  high,  breaking  four-stor^'  windows 
in  a  faraway  block.  Mr.  Masterson  shot 
twice  at  Mr.  Peacock  and  missed  him  by 
a  breath.  The  scars  of  those  two  bullete 
still  show  on  the  side  of  Dodge's  cala- 
boose. Mr.  Masterson,  aiming  to  dislodge 
him,  charged  the  entrenched  Mr.  Pea- 
cock. When  he  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
the  calaboose,  Mr.  Peacock  had  vanished. 
Mr.  Masterson  caught  a  disappointing 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  disappeared  into 
Mr.  Gallon's  hotel. 

At  this  pinch  Larry  Deger,  mayor, 
proprietor  of  the  Alamo  and  no  friend 
of  Mr/  Masterson,  came  panting  up,  a 
10-gauge  shotgun  in  his  shaking  hands. 
Mr.  Masterson,  who  never  forgot 'his 
strategy,  went  instantly  and  close  to  Mr. 
Deger.  Mr.  Deger  was  visibly  shaken 
and  as  white  as  paper.  Mr.  Masterson 
surveyed  him — eye  keen  as  that  of  a 
lynx,  six-shooter  in  ready  hand. 

** What's  the  matter  with  you,  Lar- 
ry?" asked  Mr.  Masterson. 

**It's  just  this,  Bat,"  stammered  Mr. 
Deger.  **I'm  mayor  of  this  outfit,  and 
this  shooting's  got  to  stop." 

**Well,"  returned  Mr.  Masterson,  as 
steady  as  a  tree,  **I  think  it  has  stopped, 
unless  you  choose  to  start  it  again." 

''Ill  not  start  it,"  ejaculated  the  fer- 
vent Mr.  Deger. 

**Then  let  me  take  the  10-gauge,"  said 
Mr.  Masterson,  soothingly,  at  the  same 
time 'claiming  that  weapon.  **It  doesn't 
look  well  for  the  mayor  of  Dodge  to  be 
running  about  the  streets  with  a  shotgun 
in  his  hands." 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Jim 
Masterson,  not  at  all  dead  and  buried, 
but  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  came 
running  up.  Mr.  Masterson  stared  as 
though  he  beheld  a  ghost. 

*' Where  have  you  been?"  he  gasped. 
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**Over  in  the  Wright  House  asleep,'' 
returned  Jim,  '*  until  your  cannonading 
woke  me  up." 

There  had  been  trouble  with  Messrs. 
Updegraffe  and  Peacock  on  one  end  of 
it  and  Jim  on  the  other.  Some  shooting 
had  taken  place,  but  no  one  scored.  While 
the  brothers  stood  talking  Mr.  Peacock, 
as  closing  the  incident,  sent  forth  an 
ambassador  who  paid  Jim  $600 — ^the 
casus  belli. 

**Get  your  blankets,"  Mr.  Masterson 
said  to  Jim.  *'Out  of  town  you  go  by  the 
next  train!  I've  had  to  come  1200  miles 
on  you^  account  to  kill  one  of  my  friends, 
and  now  I  won't  even  let  you  stay  in  the 
state.  Get  your  blankets ;  you  and  I  take 
the  next  train  west!" 

**But,  Bat,"  expostulated  Mr.  Deger, 
tremulously,  **I've  got  to  have  you 
arrested." 

**Be    careful,    Larry!"    warned    Mr. 


Masterson.  **I  won't  submit  to  an  arrest. 
Your  people  here  took  to  shooting  at  me 
the  moment  I  got  off  the  cars;  I  only 
defended  myself.  I  give  you  warning 
that  any  one  who  attempts  to  arrest  me 
will  have  to  arrest  me  in  the  smoke." 

**Not  for  downing  Updegraffe,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Deger,  hastily;  '*that,  as  you 
say,  was  self-defense.  But,  Bat,  we've 
passed  some  ordinances  since  you  were 
here — ordinances  ag'inst  shootin'  inside 
the  town."  This  last  tentatively. 

Mr.  Masterson  smiled.  **To  ease  your 
official  mind,  Deger,"  he  said,  at  last, 
**so  it's  nothing  more  than  a  fine,  and 
you  don 't  oversize  my  pile,  I  '11  stand  it. ' ' 

Thereupon  Mr.  Deger,  mayor,  cheered 
up  mightily  and  fined  Mr.  Masterson  $5 
for  ** shooting  inside  the  city  limits"; 
which  sum  Mr.  Masterson  tossed  to  Mr. 
Deger,  who  as  mayor  gratefully  collect- 
ed it  off  the  grass. 


MORNING,  NOON,  NIGHT 

BY  FRANK  E.  ANDERSON 

Pale-green  the  stream.  A  boat  is  gliding  by, 
While  morning's  roses  blossom  in  the  sky. 
The  light  breeze  laughs.  Upon  her  lover's  breast, 
A  guileless  girl  lies  blushingly  at  rest. 

Pierce  gold  the  stream.  An  empty  boat  ashore. 
No  air!   Noon's  sunflowers  blazing  tawny  o'er 
The  sky.  Her  tears,  his  smile  the  story  tell     . 
His  lust,  her  love    .     .     .    and  heaven  changed  to  hell. 

Dead-white  the  stream.  Dead-white  the  moonlit  sky 
With  midnight's  lilies.  Hark!  A  splash,  a  cry. 
Convulsive  circles,  silence,  naught  beside 
The  hoarse  complainings  of  the  falling  tide. 
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BY  BERNIGE  EVANS 


IF  you'd  put  more  thought  on  your 
darning,  Ena,  said  Miss  Minerva 
Abigail  Gordon,  **and  less  on  the 
passers-by,  you'd  find  that  you'd  finish 
much  more  quickly,  and,  also,  that  your 
work  would  be  much  better  done." 

For  answer,  the  pretty  girl  opposite 
turned  her  eyes  again  to  the  distasteful 
mending,  took  a  somewhat  straggly 
stitch,  then  tilted  her  head  back  a^jainst 
the  carved  panel  of  the  old-fashioned 
chair  and  gazed  dreamily  out  the  win- 
dow. 

An  artist  would  have  loved  the  scene, 
she  thought — the  great,  misshapen,  old 
oak,  its  knotted  deformities  making  it  the 
more  picturesque;  the  vivid  shadows  of 
mid-afternoon,  freckled  with  gold-green, 
and,  out  beyond.  Aunt  Patty 's  low,  ram- 
bling cabin,  glimpsing  through  the  mul- 
berry trees,  which  spread  their  broad 
leaves  over  the  sagging  gables,  while,  a 
little  distance  from  their  protecting 
shade,  out  where  flashes  of  scarlet  and 
blue-check  denoted  the  presence  of  Aunt 
Patty's  pickaninnies,  Miss  Minerva  Abi- 
gail's snowy  linen  flapped  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

As  she  gazed,  Ena  suddenly  started 
up  with  a  quick  flash.  Miss  Minerva  Abi- 
gail looked  up,  sharply. 

**Ena  Gordon,  I  should  think  you'd 
count  it  beneath  you,  considering  your 
family,  to  take  so  much  notice  of  a  com- 
mon butcher's  boy!" 

**Why,  Aunt  Minerva  Abigail!  Who 
in  the  kingdom — "  Ena's  face  showed 
blank  amazement. 

*  *  Don 't  be  slangy,  Ena.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  look  at  Alb  Lurkins  and 
blush  like  that!  A  Gordon  as  you  are, 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  look  up  any 


day,  and  see  you  eloping  in  a  butcher's 
cart !  And  he  as  ignorant  as  a — " 

**  Chimpanzee!"  interrupted  Ena. 
**You  certainly  credit  me  with  dis- 
crimination! Oh,  there  comes  the  Har- 
leth  car,  and  Margie,  dear  child,  is  in 
it !  I  didn  't  know  she  was  coming  out 
today !  If  you  don 't  mind.  Aunt  Minerva 
Abigail,  well  sit  out  in  the  hammock. 
It's  so  cool  out  there." 

As  she  ran  down  the  steps  to  meet  her 
friend,  she  cried : 

**0h,  Margie,  you  dear!  We'll  sit  out 
here,  if  you  don't  mind.  I've  had  another 
little  tiff  with  Aunt  Minerva  Abigail 
The  same  subject,  dear,  but  anew  object, 
and,  of  all  people,  she  now  selects  the 
butcher's  boy.  Alb  Lurkins." 

Margie  Harleth,  of  the  mischievous 
hazel  eyes,  dropped  into  the  hammock 
laughing. 

**But  why  this  knight  of  the  carving 
knife  and  wobbly-wheeled  cart,  Ena?" 

Ena  sank  to  the  smooth  lawn  at  Mar- 
gie's feet. 

**Ask  the  Delphic  oracle,  fair  maid, 
and  then  you  won't  know,"  Ena 
groaned.  **I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  hum- 
bly thankful  if  she  has  at  last  decided 
that  I'm  not  betrothed  to  Mr.  Bruntie." 

*'Mr.  Bruntie?" 

**You  surely  remember  him,  Margie? 
He  looked  like  a  bald-faced  pup.  Little, 
with  pigeon  eyes  and  toes,  a  dusty  derby. 
awful  finger-nails,  and  a  bit  of  glass  that 
made  a  noble  effort  to  pa^  for  a  dia- 
mond. Aimt  Minerva  Abigail  never  could 
remember  his  name.  He  was  peddling 
perfumes  and  face  creams.  My  dear,  the 
odors  would  have  knocked  you  flat.  I 
don't  know  whatever  made  Aunt  Miner- 
va Abigail  get  such  an  idea,  but — " 

**  Perhaps  her  name  has  soured  her 
disposition."    Margie's  voice  was  calm, 
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uninsinuating.  Ena  laughed,  and  then 
grew  serious. 

** Don't  poke  fun  at  her,  Margie,  for, 
of  course,  she's  high-bom  and  well-bred 
— an  aristocrat  of  aristocrats  to  her  very 
finger-tips,  and  oh,  everything  that's 
fine,  and  you  know  that  mamma  and 
papa  would  never  have  left  me  with  her 
this  summer,  if  they  hadn't  trusted  her 
absolutely.  And  I  know  I  oughtn't  to 
be  cross  about  it  all,  for  she  really  is  good 
to  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  anything 
to  bother  mamma  when  she  is  just  re- 
gaining her  strength,  but  my  blessed 
aunt  does  get  such  fiendish  ideas.  Posi- 
tively. I  have  more  than  half  a  notion  to 
elope — just  because  she's  always  expect- 
ing me  to." 

**Why  don't  you,  Ena?  How  perfect- 
ly  grand,  if  you  only  could.  ,Tou  could 
come  into  Houston  and  stay  with  me 
until  time  for  the  'prodigal  niece'  to  re- 
turn. You  know  she  wouldn  't  let  you  so 
much  as  go  to  the  show  with  Bob  and 
me  last  week.  Just  as  though  you  couM 
possibly  elope  with  your  best  friend  and 
her  brother.  Do  come !" 

** Margie!  How  ridiculous!  But  it  does 
sound  tempting!  Angel  child  could  we 
do  it?  Who  in  the  kingdom  would  I 
elope  with?" 

**Ena  Gordon,  I  have  an  idea  with  a 
capital  I!  That  name  we  used  to  sign 
to  notes  to  sentimental  Mamie  Mangram. 
And  you  can  stay  a  week.  We  11  have  the 
most  glorious  time.  Bob  will  take  us 
somewhere  every  night. ' ' 

** Margie!  You  fairly  take  my  breath 
away!  Oh,  rapturous  seven  days!  But 
you  know  she  would  have  a  detective 
after  me,  and  they  'd  look  for  me  at  your 
house  the  first  thing.  Oh,  it's  silly  to 
entertain  such  an  idea!" 

Margie  shook  her  head,  thoughtfully, 
then  clapped  her  hands,  and  seized  her 
friend 's  shoulders. 

**My  dear  girl,  this  is  Bob's  vacation, 
and  you  know  he's  crazy  about  any  kind 
of  a  wild  escapade.  He'd  make  a  seraph 
of  a  detective.  Miss  Minerva  Abigail 
doesn't  know  him  and  this  little  wide 
place  in  the  road,  though  it  is  only  an 
*auto  hour'  from  Houston,  is  far  enough 
away  that  none  of  these  people  would 
ever  see  you  there.  You'd  be  perfectly 
safe  from  discovery  until  you  were  ready 
to  come  back.  Of  which,  more  anon. 
Don 't  you  see  ? " 


They  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and 
fairly  gurgled  with  rapture. 


II. 


The  window  shades  were  drawn  down 
in  Ena's  room,  and  the  door  was  locked. 
Within,  the  girl  sat  at  her  writing-desk, 
pen  in  hand.  A  little  frown  puckered  her 
forehead,  and  she  tapped  gently  on  the 
blotter  with  the  tip  of  her  pen  point. 
Whatever  did  people  write  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  eloping — or  making 
their  unsympathetic  relatives  think  they 
were  eloping  ?  Slowly  she  drew  the  sheet 
of  note  paper  toward  her  and  after  a  mo- 
ment the  pen  crept  across  the  paper. 

''Dear  Aunt  Minerva  Abigail — 

"The  end  has  come.  Tou  have  denied  me 
the  rightful  pleasures  of  youth  until  the 
limit  of  endurance  it  reached.  I  am 
wretched  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. I  feel  that  I  must  escape  this  con- 
stant repression  of  my  young  nature.  There- 
fore, at  whatever  cost  to  my  affection  for 
you,  I  am  virtually  compelled  to  elope  with 
my  movt  devoted  suitor,  Mr.  L.  E.  Phant. 
Please  spare  yourself  any  efforts  to  discover 
my  whereabouts,  as  pursuit  will  be  in  vain. 
"Your  heart-broken  niece, 

"Ena  Gordon." 

The  heart-broken  one  leaned  back  in 
her  chair  and  g'anced  over  this  tragic 
missive.  Then  she  dipped  her  fingers 
into  a  near-by  vase,  and  scattered  the 
bright  drops  over  the  sheet,  with  a  lib- 
eral hand. 

** These  are  tear  stains,"  she  explained 
to  the  inkstand. 

She  had  barely  addressed  the  envelope, 
and  slipped  the  note  inside,  when  an  ear- 
splitting  whistle  sounded  under  her  win- 
dow. 

**  Suffering  caterpi'lars!"  she  ex- 
claimed. *'Bob  Harleth  never  did  know 
how  to  do  anything  by  halves.  Anybody 
a  block  away  could  hear  that  blast ! " 

In  a  flash,  the  light  was  out  and  a 
slender  girl  and  a  heavy  suitcase  slipped 
softly  out  the  French  window  on  to  the 
tiny  balcony,  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

**Bob!"  It  was  only  a  whisper. 

*'Here!  And  the  auto's  at  the  cor- 
ner. We  didn't  dare  bring  it  any  nearer. 
Yes,  Margie's  there,  too,  helping  the 
chauffeur  hold  down  the  car.  Baggage 
first,  then  humans,  please.  Oh.  I  say, 
won't  we  have  one  more  old  time !" 
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III. 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  stood  at  the  tele- 
phone in  the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall,  the 
receiver  trembling  in  her  delicate  little 
hand,  her  eye-lids  suspiciously  pink. 

**Yes,  Mr.  Bones,  I  was  certainly  sur- 
prised to  see  a  detective's  advertisement 
in  our  quiet  little  Budget.  I  don't  know 
when  such  a  thing  ever  happened  before. 
But  please  tell  him  to  come  out  here,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Oh,  no !  I  have  no  real 
need  of  him,  of  course.  I  just  want  to 
talk  to  a  real  detective,  for  once." 

For  Miss  Minerva  Abigairs  sensitive 
pride  shrank,  instinctively,  from  the  dis- 
grace of  openly  announcing  to  the  eager 
populace  of  the  little  East  Texas  town, 
in  which  her  life  had  been  spent,  that  her 
own  brother's  daughter  had  eloped,  while 
in  her  care,  after  all  her  precautions  and 
repeated  warnings. 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  looked  more  fra- 
gile, more  a  product  of  the  beautiful  yes- 
terdays of  the  South,  than  ever  this 
morning,  and  there  was  a  certain  dig- 
nity about  her,  although  she  lacked  her 
usual  self-possession  and  composure.  For 
her  family  pride — that  something  within 
her  that  made  her  feel  a  very  reverence 
for  the  tall,  white  columns  of  the  front 
** gallery,"  and  for  her  great-grand- 
father's bepowdered  and  lace-bef rilled 
portrait — ^had  been  touched,  and  that 
prick  was  evidenced  in  her  resolve  to  re- 
cover her  niece  without  permitting  any 
of  the  neighborhood  gad-abouts  the 
slightest  inkling  of  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

**  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hard  upon 
the  child,"  she  murmured,  gently.  '*But, 
really,  every  boy  in  the  town  has  been 
striving  to  get  acquainted  with  her,  and 
I  did  feel  doubtful  about  permitting  her 
to  go  out  with  her  Houston  friends,  al- 
though she  has  known  them  so  long. 

**  Mercy,  Billiken!  How  you  startled 
me !  Why,  child,  yes,  bring  him  right  in. 
Oh,  these  stupid  little  darkies!"  Then, 
with  a  glance  at  the  card,  **  'Mr.  Al.  I. 
Gator,  Detective.'  What  an  odd  name, 
and  how  strange,  too,  that  he  should  pre- 
fer writing  his  own  professional  cards  to 
using  printed  or  engraved  ones,  as  most 
people  do." 

**  Good-morning,  Mr.  Gator,"  she 
greeted  a  moment  later.  **How  kind  of 
you  to  come  so  early.  Be  seated,  please, 
so  that  we  may  come  at  once  to  the  mat- 


ter   I    wish    to    consult    you    about." 

Mr.  Gator  obeyed,  with  the  inward 
comment  that  it  was  a  shame  to  play  a 
trick  on  such  a  dear,  old  lady.  He  lis- 
tened attentively  to  her  story,  read  the 
note  carefully,  agreed  with  her  that  those 
blistered  places  were  tear  stains,  and  his 
face  was  strictly  professional  through- 
out, but  no  one  every  saw  eyes  like  that, 
merry  and  boyish,  looking  from  the  head 
of  a  genuine  detective.  But  Miss  Miner- 
va Abigail  was  not  schooled  in  the  art  of 
reading  faces,  and  she  waited  anxiously 
for  his  words  of  wisdom. 

'*You  are  acquainted  with  this  L.  E. 
Phant?  That  is — excuse  me,  ma'am,  are 
you,  er — "- 

Professional  brusqueness  sat  uneasily 
upon  him — and  then,  one  had  to  be  very 
gentle  with  Miss  Minerva  Abigail.  His 
boyishness  appealed  to  her,  and  she  felt 
much  less  afraid  of  this  detective-person. 

**No,  no!  I  don't  know  him  at  all.  I 
can't  imagine  how  Ena  became  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  I  haven't  any  head  at  all 
for  detective  work.  But  I  suppose  it 
must  be  an  assumed  name." 

**Ah!  Just  what  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest!" Gator,  of  the  keen  intellect,  gave 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

**And  do  you  suspect  the  identity  of 
the  villain  hiding  behind  this— er — ^pon- 
derous title?" 

"Well,  my  niece — ^please  remember, 
sir,  that  she  was  very  young,  and  must 
have  been  almost  kidnapped,  for  her 
family  is  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
state — well,  she  was  very  pretty,  and  so 
caused  quite  a  sensation  in  a  little  town 
like  this.  Her  last  victim  was — ^ah — I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Gator,  a 
butcher's  boy,  of  very  humble  ancestry. 
His  name  is  Alb  Lurkins.  There  is  the 
theory,  however,  of  the  assumed  name." 

It  had  cost  her  an  effort,  that  last 
speech,  and  her  head  was  very  high  when 
she  had  finished.  Al  I.  Gator,  Detective, 
arose  and  beamed  down  upon  the  deli- 
cate, little  lady. 

**I'm  sure  we  shall  find  him,"  he  said, 
''and  rescue  Miss  Gordon.  But  mayn't  I 
have  a  picture  of  her,  to  identify  her 
by?  This  one?  Thank  you!  Now,  I 
know  111  find  her.  I'll  write  my  phone 
number  right  here,  so  we  can  communi- 
cate. I  live  in  Houston,  you  see.  And 
don't  you  worry  a  bit.  You  won't,  will 
you?"  ^ 
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Something  in  his  youth,  his  strength, 
and  his  breezy,  reassurring  confidence, 
made  Miss  Minerva  Abigail  sure  that 
she  wouldn't,  and  kept  her  spirits  up  all 
through  the  day.  But  there  is  a  certain 
indefinable  something  about  those  East 
Texas  twilights,  when  the  clovers  gleam 


of  her  ancestors,  and  the  wistful  sadness 
of  it  deepened  to  actual  pain  with  the 
thought  of  Ena — Ena,  who  had  defied 
the  family  traditions,  and  the  laws  of 
social  caste,  and  had  eloped  with  a  mere 
atom  of  *'po'  white  trash." 

Suddenly,  the  rattle  of  a  cart  rose  in 


"OH.  MR.  GATOR.  TM  GLAD  TO  SEC  YOU.**  MISS  MINERVA  ABIGAIL'S  LOW  VOICE 
WAS  RICH  WITH  JOYFUL  WELCOME. 


with  startling  whiteness  from  the  soft 
dusk  of  the  grass ;  when  the  trees  resolve 
themselves  into  murky  shadows,  and  the 
calls  of  the  birds  have  a  strange  moum- 
fulness,  that  gives  one  a  vague  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  longing,  hard  to  ac- 
count for — ^harder  still  to  shake  off.  That 
was  the  sort  of  feeling  that  oppressed 
^liss  Minerva  Abigail,  as  she  sat  in  her 
sedate,  old  parlor,  beneath  the  pictures 


the  wagon  road  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  the  peculiar,  unmistakable  cry  of  the 
butcher's  boy  made  the  heavy  dusk 
quiver. 

**Meat!  Me-at!  Meat-y-o!  Aunt 
Patty,  ain't  yuh  nevah  comin'  out,  an' 
git  this  yere  meat?" 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  half  ran  through 
the  wide  hall  and  entered  the  kitchen 
just  as  Aunt  Patty  slammed  the  back 
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door  viciously.   The  negress  was  angry. 

**  Blame  dat  Alb  Lurkins!"  she  grum- 
bled. **Nevah  gits  hyeh  tell  come  night- 
time, an '  den  sets  outside  an '  hollers  f er 
me.'' 

**Send  Billiken  after  him,  Aunt  Patty, 
and  bring  him  to  me  in — in  the  parior." 

Those  were  very  sharp,  terse  orders  for 
Miss  Minerva  Abigail,  and  Aunt  Patty 
stared  blankly.  Miss  Minerva  Abigail, 
the  gentle,  the  dignified,  to  receive  white 
trash  like  that  in  the  old  parlor. 

But  Billiken  did  not  stop  for  any  mus- 
ing upon  the  fitness  of  the  thing.  Afire 
with  the  hope  of  wreaking  sweet  ven- 
geance upon  his  ancient  enemy,  who  had 
so  often  shied  clods  at  his  bare,  black 
feet,  he  tore-**  'cross  lots"  to  overtake 
'  *  dat  Alb  Lurkins ' '  before  he  could  reach 
the  main  street  of  the  town. 

When  the  boy  entered  the  long,  quaint- 
ly-furnished room,  fumbling  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  ducking  his  red  head  awkward- 
ly toward  Miss  Minerva  Abigail,  he 
looked  quite  as  out-of-place  as  even  Aunt 
Patty  could  have  imagined.  His  fierj' 
crown  glowed  like  an  arc-light,  far  above 
Miss  Minerva  Abigail's  smooth  grey 
curls,  but  even  a  dectective  like  Mr.  Al 
I.  Gator,  could  have  told  that  he  felt 
infinitely  smaUer  and  he  fairly  shriveled 
before  the  sternness  of  her  dark  eyes. 

**Alb,"  she  spoke  slowly,  for  she  had 
never  before  addressed  a  kidnapper — 
**Alb,  if  you  don't  deliver  her  to  me  to- 
night, Mr.  Gator  will  force  you  to  in  the 
morning." 

** Huh— ma'am?"  The  boy  looked  as 
though  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 

** Don't  try  to  evade  me.  Alb!  Where 
is  she?  I  won't  betray  you,  even  to 
your  employer.    Tell  me ! " 

**Miss  Minerva  Abigail,  honest  to 
goodness,  I  took  her  off  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Butler's  farm,  and  I  ain't  saw  her  since, 
but  I'll  bring  her  back  tomorrow." 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail's  face  was  trans- 
formed by  a  wonderful  joy. 

**0h,  Alb,  then  you  haven't  married 
her  yet?" 

He  grinned  in  a  slow,  puzzled  way. 

**Well,  no'm — ^not  hardly.  I  reckon 
yuh  got  one  er  yuh  bad  headaches,  Miss 
Minerva  Abigail,  so  I  reckon  I'd  better 
be  goin'.  Ill  sho'  bring  her  back  early 
in  the  mawnin'."  And  before  she  could 
answer  him  he  was  out  the  door  and 
gone. 


IV. 

**0h,  Mr.  Gator,  come  right  in!"  Miss 
Minerva  Abigail's  low  voice  was  rich 
Mith  joyful  welcome.  **What  do  you 
think  ?  Alb  has  confessed,  and  is  going 
to  bring  Ena  back  this  very  day.  They 
hadn't  been  married  yet,  and  she  was 
perfectly  safe  at  Mr.  Butler's  farm.  I 
do  hope,  Mr.  Gator,  that  you  will  regard 
it  merely  as  a  school  girl's  prank  and 
not  think  badly  of  my  niece." 

Al  I.  Grator,  detective,  looked  at  her 
in  blank  amazement.  Somehow  his  knees 
felt  weak,  as  he  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair. 

**I — I'm  delighted  to  hear  of  her  safe 
and  speedy  return,  Miss  Gordon.  I — 
I—" 

Just  then  Billiken 's  kinky  head 
popped  in  at  the  door. 

**Alb  Lurkins  am  hyeh,  Miss  'Nerva 
Abigail,  an'  he  say  mus'  he  tek  huh  in 
de  back  gate." 

** Billiken!  Why,  child,  bring  them 
right  iQ  here,  of  course.  Ena  must  be 
quite  overwhelmed  with  it  all." 

**Lawsee,  Miss  'Nerva  Abigail,  huh 
feet's  mighty  muddy."  The  little  pick- 
aninny's eyes  rolled,  and  his  white  teeth 
gleamed. 

'*Bill;kin!"  In  spite  of  her  gentleness, 
every  negro  in  the  town  knew  and  res- 
spected  that  tone. 

Billiken  fled  at  the  sound,  and  Miss 
Minerva  Abigail,  followed  by  the  pseudo- 
detective,  hurried  out  to  the  white  col- 
umns to  welcome  the  wanderer  home. 
And  lo!  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  stood 
Alb,  in  his  hand  one  end  of  the  rope, 
which  encircled  the  neck  of  Miss  Mi- 
nerva Abaigail's  pet  Jersey! 

**Yes'm,  I  went  an'  got  her,  jus'  as 
I  said  I  would,  but  Mr.  Butler  said  ye 
might  as  well  uv  lef '  her,  fer  he's  got 
plenty  uv  pasture  land,  an'  she  ain't 
been  a  mite  of  worry  tuh  him." 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  stood  Bpell- 
bound — speechless!  For  one  minute 
Mr.  Al  I.  Gator  struggled  nobly  with  his 
sense  of  humor,  and  then  he  capitulated. 
Miss  Minerva  Abigail  met  his  glance, 
and  together  they  dropped  on  to  the 
top  step,  and  laughed  like  a  pair  of  sil- 
ly children.  Miss  Minerva  Abigail  re- 
covered first,  and  looked  down  at  the 
bewildered  boy. 

**But  Alb,"  she  said,  *'what  a  ridieu- 
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Ions  mistake!  It  is  Ena,  my  niece,  I 
wanted.  I — I  thought  von  two  had 
eloped!" 

Swift  indignation  leaped  to  life  in 
Alb's  pale  eyes. 

**  Bless  yer  soul,  Miss  Minerva  Abi- 
gail! Ye  know  I  ain*t  never  spoke  a 
word  to  Miss  Ena,  mor'n  to  say,  *  Liver? 
Oh,  yes,  ma'am!'  or  *We  got  mighty 
nice  sausage  this  mawnin'.*  '' 

That  brought  all  Miss  IMinerva  Abi- 
gail's guaciousness,  all  her  Christian 
charity  to  the  surface,  and  she  hastened 
to  propitiate  him,  and  send  him  back 
to  the  farm  with  the  innocent,  big-eyed 
cow.  When  he  had  departed,  beaming 
and  comforted,  she  turned  helplessly 
to  the  young  detective. 

**Mr.  Gator,  my  first  move  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
you  how  mortified  I  am.  What  do  you 
suggest  next?" 

** Please,  Miss  Gordon,  don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart.  An  experienced  detec- 
tive— "  Here  he  waved  his  hand  sug- 
gestively toward  himself — ^**  might  have 
made  the  same  mistake.  I  am  investigat- 
ing in  the  city  now,  and  I  'm  sure  to  find 
her.    Don't  you  worry,  Miss  Gordon." 

V. 

Mr.  Al  I.  Gator,  detective,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughed.  He  had 
just  told  the  story  of  the  Alb  Lurkins' 
episode,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
Ena  and  Margie. 

**But,  honestly,  Ena,  she  does  feel 
mighty  bad  about  it  all,  and  she's  a  dear 
old  lady,"  he  wound  up. 

There  was  that  in  the  boyish  voice 
which  told  of  the  love  and  respect  which 
one  instinctively  felt  for  Miss  Minerva 
Abigail.  Ena  looked  conscience- 
stricken. 

**It  is  fiendish  of  me  to  treat  her  this 
way,"  she  said,  **for  she  certainly  is 
a  dear!  I'm  going  back  tomorrow,  and 
be  as  good' as  an  angel." 

**0h,  no,  you  won't,  dear."  Margie's 
tone  was  that  of  a  rational  human  ad- 
dressing a  very  charming  idiot.  **  You'll 
stay  your  week  out,  then  we  '11  concoct  a 
scheme  to  get  you  safely  back.  But  don 't 
think  about  that  now,  for  you  know  Mr. 
Robert  Harleth,  alias  Mr.  Al  I.  Gator, 
Detective,  is  going  to  take  us  to  the  mov- 
ing pictures  tonight." 

There    was   something   about   Margie 


Harleth 's  chatter  as  big  and  cheery  and 
reassuring  as  her  brother's,  and  Ena 
felt  all  her  cares  drop  from  her. 

VI. 

It  was  midnight — only  two  midnights 
from  the  close  of  ** Paradise  Week" — 
but  Miss  Minerva  Abigail's  voice,  over 
the  telephone,  was  as  fresh  and  joyous  as 
a  summer  morning. 

'*0h,  Mr.  Gator,  L.  E.  Phant  isn't  an   . 
assumed  name  at  all !    I  've  just  captured 
him!     Do  come  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing!  I  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you, 
but  I  did  want  you  to  know." 

Al  I.  Gator,  Detective,  leaped  up- 
stairs, and  paused  outside  the  door  of 
his  sister's  room. 

**L.  E.  Phant  is  captured  again, 
ladies!" 

**I  wonder  if  they  11  have  a  regular 
zoo  this  time"  Ena's  tone  was  wickedly 
gleeful.  She  has  never  dreamed  of  resent- 
ing the  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

**I've  just  captured  him,"  the  would- 
be  detective  mused,  with  a  swift  vision 
of  delicate  Miss  Minerva  Abigail,  as 
timid  as  the  Daphne  of  mythology,  cover- 
ing a  burly  kidnapper  with  a  revolver. 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  greeted  him 
eagerly  the  next  morning  as  he  came 
swinging  up  the  drive. 

**I'm  so  glad  you  came  out  so  early, 
Mr.  Gator.  I've  been  so  eager  for  you 
to  interview  Mr.  Phant!" 

'•Tell  me  all  about  it  please.  Miss  (Gor- 
don. It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
you  have  captured  him  without  any  as- 
sistance." 

'•Well,  it  happened  just  this  way! 
It  was  late  yesterday  afternoon  thit 
Billiken  came  running  upstairs,  to  say 
that  a  young  man  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
thought  it  might  be  you,  with  a — ^they 
call  them  *  clues, '  don 't  they  ?  So  I  came 
down,  and  there  was  a  man  sitting  in 
the  parlor.  When  I  entered,  he  said, 
•Oh,  good  evening.  I'm — ,'  and  then 
it  suddenly  came  over  me  that  he  was 
that  perfume  man,  and  that  he  must  be 
Mr.  L.  E.  Phant.  He  sent  Ena  roses 
and  picture  post-cards  for  a  week  after 
he  left  town.  She  returned  everything 
as  soon  as  it  arrived,  of  course,  but  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  she  thought 
to6  much  about  him  for  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen. So  I  stopped,  fairly  stunned  by 
the  brazenness  of  him  coming  right  into  C 
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my  parlor!  The  villain  1  The  villain  1'' 

''  *Why,  you're  Mr.  L.  E.  Phant!'  I 
said.  He  sat  down  quite  forcibly,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  looked 
almost  frightened.  *  Am  I  ? '  he  inquired. 
I  was  sure  from  his  manner  that  he  was 
guilty,  so  I  called  Aunt  Patty  and  Uncle 
Ned,  and  they  took  him  out  and  nailed 
him  up  in  the  chicken  coop  for  safe  keep- 
ing. You'll  want  to  see  him,  Mr.  Gator, 
to  find  out  where  Ena  is,  for  I  simply 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  speak  to  him. 
Billiken  will  show  you  the  way." 

Billiken  pranced  and  cavorted  ahead 
of  him,  all  the  way  to  the  chicken  coop. 

**I'se  de  jailah,"  he  explained,  with 
impish  glee. 

The  cell  was  really  spacious,  since, 
heretofore,  it  had  been  untenanted,  save 
for  enormous  Christmas  turkeys.  The 
prisoner  did  not  look  particularly  un- 
comfortable— merely  dazed  and  bewil- 
dered. 

*'Tell  me  aU  about  it,"  Bob  com- 
manded, genially,  as  he  sat  down  on  a 
low  box. 

**Hully  gee!  Seems  mighty  like  I 
need  somebody  to  explain  it  to  muh !" 

**Well,  you  teU  first,  and  then  111 
supply  the  connecting  links,  and  fill  in 
the  chinks,"  Bob  grinned.  He  always 
felt  complacent  when  he  had  made  a 
rhyme. 

**Well,  maybe  she  told  you  my  name 
was  U.  R.  A.  Monk.  I  don 't  know,  but, 
anyway,  it's  Bruntie — Charles  Bruntie. 
'Bout  a  month  back,  I  called  here  with 
samples  of  face  creams,  toilet  water  and 
perfume — ^finest  assortment  on  the 
vAmerican  market  today — canvassing, 
yuh  know.  Well,  these  folks  didn't  seem 
to  be  taken  with  my  goods,  but  the  young 
lady  ordered  a  bottle  of  perfume,  as  a 
birthday  present  for  the  cook.  Pretty, 
yuh  know,  brown  eyes — " 

**I  know."  There  was  a  new  sharp- 
ness in  Bob's  good-humored,  boyish 
voice.  *'But  I  fail  to  see  how  that  gave 
you  the  privilege  of  sending  her  flowers 
and—" 

The  prisoner's  ** pigeon  eyes"  grew 
softer,  milder,  more  liquid. 

''This  ain't  a  chink/'  he  said.  **Well, 
I  came  yesterday  to  deliver  it,  and  the 
old  lady  swooped  down  on  me,  and  says, 
'Are  you  Mr.  Hippo?  And  how's  every- 
thing down  in  Jungletown  1 '  Kinda  took 
my  breath  away!    Not  just  what  you'd 


expect  of  an  old  lady  like  that — ^kinda 
dignified,  you  know.  Before  I  knew  what 
was  up,  why — ^why — I  was  down — and 
here  I  am!  Oh,  the  eats  have  been  all 
right,  and  all  that,  but  I  'd  like  to  stand 
on  my  pins  again." 

Al  I.  Gator,  Detective,  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed;  then,  suddenly,  he 
grew  quite  serious. 

"See  here,  if  I  let  you  out  of  here, 
the  first  thing  you  do  won't  be  to  send 
a  dozen  American  beauties  to  Ena  (Gor- 
don, will  it!" 

"Believe  muh,  it  won't!  Why,  listen 
here!  While  I'm  languishing  in  this 
chicken  coop,  I  ought  to  be  speeding 
away  on  my  wedding  journey !  I  was  on 
my  way  to  her — not  meaning  Miss  Gor- 
don, either — ^last  night,  expecting  to  be 
a  married  man  at  nine  o'clock.  Just 
stopped  over  here  between  trains.  Makes 
it  kinda  awkward,  yuh  see!" 

"I  see.  We'll  set  the  time  for  high 
noon,  instead,  if  Miss  Gordon  ^s  willing. 
Why,  here  she  comes  now!" 

Miss  Minerva  Alngail  came  slowly 
across  the  back  lawn,  daintily  holding 
her  skirts  away  from  the  dewy  grass.  Bob 
swept  off  his  hat  at  sight  of  her,  and 
sprang  up  with  his  usual  good-natured 
grin. 

"Miss  Gordon,  this  fellow's  name's 
Bruntie,  instead  of  Phant,  and  he's  on 
his  way  to  be  married  to  another  girl, 
Miss  Shesa  Bird,  and — " 

But  that  was  too  much.  The  unhap- 
py bridegroom-to-be  gave  a  violent  lurch 
that  turned  the  chicken  coop  upside 
down,  and  deposited  him  on  his  back, 
his  extremities  helplessly  beating  the  op- 
posite side  of  his  prison.  From  this  pain- 
ful position  he  was  speedily  rescued  by 
Uncle  Ned,  and  was  freed  and  set  on  his 
feet  before  his  wrath  had  time  to  cool. 

"Miss  What?"  he  demanded,  "Miss 
What?" 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail's  gentle  face 
paled  at  his  appearance,  but  Bob  set  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  plunged  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  went  on : 

"He's  just  sent  a  wireless  that  hell 
be  home  in  time  for  a  high  noon  wed- 
ding. So  we'd  better  let  him  go  in  time 
to  catch  that  nine  o'clock  train,  hadn't 
we?" 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  insx>ected  the 
disheveled  Bruntie  doubtfully. 

"Are  you  sure  he  isn't  a  bigamist?" 
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'  *  Sure  t  Yes,  ma  'am !  And  he 's  never 
going  to  send  a  line  or  a  petal  to  Miss 
Ena  again."  This  with  a  sudden  stern- 
ness in  voice  and  eye. 

Mr.  Bruntie  nodded  a  speechless,  but 
none  the  less  emphatic  assent,  and  Miss 
Minerva  Abigail  waved  an  almost  im- 
patient dismissal. 

**  All  right,  you'd  better  hurry  to  make 
that  train,"  Bob  told  him,  then  turned 
back  to  Miss  Minerva  Abigail. 

**And  now,  may  I  make  my  report  to 
you,  and  outline  my  other  plans,  Miss 
Gordon?"  he  said,  deferentiidly. 

VII. 

Margie  Harleth  bent  forward  in  her 
chair,  her  hazel  eyes  dancing.  To  plan 
pranks  was  as  natural  to  her  as  breath- 
ing. Some  of  her  friends  declared  that 
it  was  as  essential.  Mischief  fairly 
radiated  from  her,  even  when  she  tried 
to  be  serious. 

**It's  a  grand  plan,  dear,"  she  said. 
**I  feel  quite  proud  of  myself,  to  have 
originated  it,  you  know.  It's  much  bet- 
ter than  Bob's  way — ^to  drag  you  in  by 
the  hair,  crying  out,  *  Pound!  Found!' 
This  is  so  easy.  And,  after  all,  '  Paradise 
Week'  has  been  a  delightful  thing — ^now, 
hasn't  it,  Ena?" 

** Margie,  its  been  celestial!  111  follow 
out  your  scheme  to  the  very  letter,  and 
play  my  little  part  like  a  veteran.  But 
it's  a  positive  insult  to  her  intellect  to 
expect  her  to  absorb  such  a  tale — a 
positive  insult!" 

**0h,  well,  you  know  she's  the  least 
suspicious  mortal  in  the  universe,  and 
the  most  credulous.  And  Bob  has  bribed 
Atlnt  Patty,  and  Uncle  Ned,  and  Alb  not 
to  betray  you,  and  Miss  Minerva  Abigail 
has  been  too  proud  to  let  any  one  else 
know.  Of  course,  she'll  discover  the 
whole  thing,  sometime,  but  shell  forgive 
you  then.  Sort  of  administering  infor- 
mation in  broken  dos^,  you  know." 

VIII. 

Three  hours  later,  Ena  stood  on  the 
tiny  balcony,  outside  the  French  win- 
dow, bidding  a  hurriedly  whispered  fare- 
well to  her  kidnapper. 

**Good-by,  Bob!  And  tell  Margie,  for 
the  thousand-and- first  time,  that  111 
never  forget  this  gorgeous  week,  and 
that  111  bless  you  two  forever!" 


' '  Oh,  I  'U  tell  her,  aU  right !  And  I  'm 
going  to  keep  that  picture,  am  I  not? 
Just  to  remember  you — " 

"Just  to  remember  ^Paradise  Week' 
by!"  she  corrected,  with  a  guarded 
laugh. 

**Well,  111  remember  what  I  see  fit! 
Pray  accept  my  undying  gratitude  for 
it,  and  listen,  Ena — ^the  next  time  you 
elope,  won't  it  be  with — " 

But  the  phantom  bride  had  vanished, 
and  the  auto  ** honked"  imperatively  un- 
der the  arc  light  on  the  comer. 

IX. 

It  was  in  all  the  freshness  and  coolness  of 
a  June  morning  that  Miss  Minerva  Abi- 
gail walked  forth  in  her  rose-garden. 
She  had  been  in  the  very  depths  the  night 
before  and  had,  with  difficulty  restrain- 
ed herself  from  falling  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  sympathetic  young  detective. 
Bepeated  failures  to  locate  the  elusive 
bridegroom  had  depressed  her,  and  then, 
too,  a  note  had  come  from  Margie  and 
Bob  Harleth,  asking  that  Ena  be  per- 
mitted to  go  for  a '  *  spin ' '  with  them,  and 
it  gave  her  a  sense  of  such  unutterable 
loss  to  know  that  in  the  morning  she 
must  answer  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  Ena.  She  had  wept  half  the  night, 
and  then  fallen  into  the  dreamless,  rein- 
vigorating  sleep  of  a  three-year-old  child. 
This  morning,  her  misery  and  despair 
had  yielded  to  a  gentle  resignation.  At 
all  events  she  could  have  the  consolation 
of  filling  Ena's  room  with  the  girl's 
favorite  flowers. 

** Fresh  blown  roses,  washed  in  dew," 
she  murmured,  softly,  holding  aside  the 
thorny  limbs  and  snipping  off  a  pink- 
petaled  bud,  rich  in  its  promise  of  per- 
fect bloom. 

Ena  stood  at  her  window,  meantime, 
looking  out  over  the  smooth  lawn  that 
stretched  away  to  the  door-step  of  Aunt 
Patty's  cabin.  It  had  been  a  childish 
imagining  of  hers  that  the  fairies,  with 
whom  she  peopled  every  leaf  and  every 
blade  of  grass,  gathered  the  dew  drops 
at  dusk  and  sprinkled  them  over  the 
world,  where  they  lay  hidden  until  the 
magic  wand  of  the  sun  turned  them  into 
a  million  sparkling  diamonds,  and  even 
yet  she  loved  to  indulge  and  fancy. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened  behind  her, 
and  she  turned  swiftly,  to  behold  Miss 
Minerva  Abigail  standing  in  the  dooig 
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way,  her  delicate  cheeks  flushed  from 
her  exertions,  her  smooth,  gray  curls  a 
little  awry,  her  arms  full  of  roses,  and, 
more  than  all,  a  look  of  petrifying  won- 
der in  her  great,  dark  eyes.  The  roses, 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  soft,  pink  shower, 
and  Miss  Minerva  Abigail  threw  herself 
into  her  niece's  arms. 

**0h!  Ena!  Ena!''  There  was  all  the 
pain,  all  the  reproach,  the  joy,  and  for- 
giveness of  a  life-time  in  the  low  cry. 

*  *  My  dearest  child !  What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?  And  have  you  come  home  to 
stay?  Where  have  you  been?  Tell  me, 
dear,  all  about  it!'' 

**Why  Aunt  Minerva  Abigail,  who  is 

*  him  ? '  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  You 
must  have  been  dreaming!"  Ena  cried, 
her  brown  eyes  full  of  honest  surprise. 

** Dreaming?  Dreaming?"  Miss  Mi- 
nerva Abigail's  voice  roamed  up  and 
down  the  scale  from  righteous  indigna- 
tion to  reluctant  admission*  **You  don't 
know  any  one  named  L.  E.  Phant,  or 
Al  I.  Gator,  or—?" 

**Why,  of  course  not!" 

**And  you  wouldn't  elope,  would 
you?" 

**Why,  Aunt  AKnerva  Abigail!  I'm 
not  a  dime-novel  heroine!" 

* '  I — I  must  have  dreamed  it !    It  was 
a  dreadful  dream  though,  dear! 
•  Miss  Minerva    Abigail    thoughtfully 
crumpled  a  card  inscribed,  **Mr.  Al  I. 


Gator,  Detective,"  in  the  pocket  of  her 
soft,  trailing  gray  gown,  and  asked, 
doubtfully : 

**Do  you  suppose  I  might — ^might — 
write  things — in  my  sleep?  Like  names 
on  Wank  calling  cards,  for  instance?" 

**Why,  lots-  of  people  do,  Aunt 
Minerva  Abigail!  I've  done  it  myself." 
The  wide,  innocent  eyes  gazed  out  the 
windows. 

Miss  Minerva  Abigail  beamed  with 
sudden  understanding.  Not  even  the 
farewell  note  was  a  mystery  now. 

**Have  you,  dear?  You  are  right, 
Ena,  elopments  are  so  common,  so  far 
beneath  a  Gordan!  Oh,  Ena,  a  note  came 
last  night — it  seems  as  though  it  came 
in  my  dreams — saying  that  Margie  Har- 
leth  and  her  brother  want  you  to  go 
somewhere  or  other  with  them.  I  know 
I  have,  before  this,  refused  to  allow  you 
to  go  out  with  them,  but  I  seem  to  be 
wiser  about  it  all,  now.  I'm  sure  I've 
kept  you  at  home  too  much,  and  lectured 
you  too  much  about  things — well,  such 
as  eloping.  I  know  you  wouldn't  do 
such  a  thing,  of  course,  but  I  am  afraid 
warning  you  too  often  might  make  your 
thoughts  incline  in  that  direction, 
dear." 

**0h,  never.  Aunt  Minerva  Abigail," 
returned  the  young  girl  with  a  look  of 
perfect  innocence.  Then  to  herself,  **r 
wonder  when  Bob  will  ask  me?" 


SHE  KNEW  HIM 


A  member  of  the  Texas  legislature  professes  thus  to  have  acquired  inside  infor- 
mation as  to  the  habits  of  a  colleague : 

Being  in  the  home  town  of  his  friend  for  a  few  hours,  he  decided  to  make  a 
brief  call,  although  the  hour  was  late.  He  found  the  address  of  his  colleague  in  the 
city  directory  and  ordered  a  taxicab. 

Having  arrived  at  the  proper  street  number,  he  walked  up  on  the  veranda  and 
rang  the  bell.  A  stern-visaged  woman,  who  had  evidently  retired  for  the  night, 
drew  the  door  slightly  ajar. 

Beg  pardon,  madam,  for  my  intrusion  at  this  late  hour,"  said  the  legislator, 
'*but  is  this  where  Representative  Blank  lives?" 

The  austere  guardian  of  the  portals  looked  from  the  visitor  to  the  taxi  stand- 
ing outside  and  said  in  a  tone  of  extreme  resignation : 

'*Yes;  bring  him  in." 

— John  E.  Bosser. 
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Gato   Sells^ 

the 

Texas   Wilson 

Leader 

BY  CECIL  HORNE 

Wrm  PORTRAIT- 

GATO  SELLS  may  be  truly  called 
** many-sided" — so  many  sided, 
indeed,  as  to  present  none  of  the 
sharp  angles  and  irritating  comers  that 
mar  the  i^mmetry  and  limit  the  useful- 
ness of  many  otherwise  great  men. 

He  has  the  rare  combination  of  law- 
yer, business  man  and  publicist,  with  a 
demonstrated  capacity  for  organization, 
leadership,  and  as  an  executive. 

He  holds  high  rank  in  his  profession 
without  being  fettared  by  its  formalism 
and  though  just  approaching  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  he  has  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression upon  the  professional,  commer- 
cial, economic  and  civic  policies  of  two 
great  states — Iowa  and  Texas. 

And,  withal,  he  has  found  time  to  de- 
vote much  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  he  loves  with  the  pas- 
sion of  blood  inheritance  and  fervor  of 
mature  conviction,  and  whether  in  Re- 
publican Iowa  or  Democratic  Texas,  he 
has  always  been  aggressive  and  forceful, 
yet  tactftil  and  generous,  conciliatory  in 
method,  but  uncompromising  in  princi- 
ple— a  party  man  without  bitterness,  a 
leader  without  bossism  or  revenge. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  adhered 
to  those  lofty  standards  of  personal  con- 
duct and  dealing  that  denote  the  man 
of  strong  moral  fiber  and  mark  the 
christian  gentleman. 


HIS  FATHER  WAS  A  BUCKEYE  DEMO* 
CRAT 

His  father  was  a  Buckeye  Democrat^ 
his  mother  a  splendid  representative  of 
Kentucky  womanhood.  From  one  side 
he  inherited  his  Jeffersonian  politics; 
from  the  other,  his  love  of  Southern 
ideals  and  traditions.  Here  was  a  case 
of  inheritance  dominating  environment, 
for  he  maintained  his  father's  democracy 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  and 
ultimately  the  sentiment  of  his  mother's 
heart  brought  him  to  Dixie. 

His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
but  had  accumulated  no  fortune  when 
he  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age; 
the  son,  therefore,  when  fourteen  years 
old,  found  it  necessary  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world. 

Young  Sells  was  first  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at  La  Porte 
City,  Iowa.  He  made  good  and  stuck  to 
the  job  for  three  years,  with  brief  inter- 
vals at  school,  studying  at  night,  for  he 
early  resolved  to  enter  professional  life. 
With  his  savings,  $408,  he  entered  Cor- 
nell College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  and 
after  a  year  his  recognized  ability  and 
steadiness  of  character  brought  him  the 
responsible  position  of  steward  of  the 
College  Boarding  Association.  This  extra 
work,  in  addition  to  his  regular  college 
course,  impaired  his  health  to  such  an 
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extent  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
school  one  year  before  graduation.  But 
his  bounding  purpose  and  resolute  will 
power,  with  the  needed  rest,  soon  put 
him  on  his  feet  again  and  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Bishop,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Iowa,  w^ho  made  him  a 
partner  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar 
the  day  he  attained  his  majority. 

BECAME  FAMOUS  A8  "THE  BOY 
MAYOR" 

He  was  at  once  elected  city  attorney, 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  chief 
magistrate,  when  he  became,  famous 
throughout  the  state  as  **The  Boy 
Mayor." 

Having  become  well  established  in 
the  practice  of  law  he  returned  to  his* 
boyhood  home  at  Vinton  and  there  en- 
tered, upon  his  larger  career. 

In  1891  he  was  elected  state's  attor- 
ney, overcoming  a  large  Republican  ma- 
jority, and  two  years  later,  was  re- 
elected, resigning  in  1894  to  accept  the 
United  States  District  Attorneyship  on 
appointment  from  President  Cleveland. 
He  so  conducted  that  important  office 
as  to  win  the  public  commendation  of  At- 
torney General  Richard  Olney. 

During  his  term  he  successfully  prose- 
cuted a  number  of  notable  cases,  con- 
spicuous among  which  were  the  Van  Lu- 
ven  pension  conspiracy  cases,  said  to  be 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Van  Luven  was  charged 
with  being  at  the  head  of  an  extensive 
pension  conspiracy,  covering  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  and  implicating  numerous  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  pensions,  doctors  of 
examining  boards  and  others  in  the  pro- 
curement of  false  evidence,  by  means  of 
which  they  robbed  the  government  of 
vast  sums  in  securing  pensions  not  other- 
wise obtainable.  These  cases  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  involved  much 
sentiment  and  politics.  Although  Van 
Luven  was  desperately  defended  by  the 
renowned  criminal  lawyer,  **Biir'  Irwin 
of  St.  Paul,  Cato  Sells  secured  his  con- 
viction and  he  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

EARLY     BECAME     INDENTIFIED     WITH 
STATE     AND     NATIONAL     POLITICS 

Mr.  Sells  early  became  identified  with 
state  and  national  politics.  During  his 
residence  in  Iowa  he  was  three  times  a 


delegate  to  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, once  from  his  congressional 
district  and  twice  from  the  state  at 
large.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  to  the  Kansas  City  Conven- 
tion in  1900,  and  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  Iowa  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention in  1906,  a  few  months  before  he 
came  to  Texas. 

Judge  Sells  for  years  participated 
largely  in  the  national  councils  of  his 
party  and  because  of  his  power  as  a 
public  speaker  was  frequently  invited 
to  deliver  addresses  in  many  states. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
and  otherwise  influential  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  the  whole  country. 

Though  taxed  almost  to  the  limit  with 
professional  and  other  duties,  Mr.  Sells 
accepted  an  election  by  the  legislature 
to  a  trusteeship  on  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  Board  and  with  the 
present  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, James  Wilson,  and  other  emi- 
nent agriculturists  then  identified  with 
the  college,  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  institution. 

Before  passing  to  his  career  in  Texas, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  his  Alma 
Mater,  Cornell  College,  although  he  left 
that  school  in  his  junior  year,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conspicuous  service  to  the 
state,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

MOVED  TO  TEXAS  IN  1907 

About  ten  years  ago,  while  enjoy- 
ing a  lucrative  law  practice  at  his 
former  home  and  being  otherwise  pros- 
perous and  potential  in  the  affairs  of  his 
state,  a  professional  engagement  brought 
him  to  Texas  and  while  here  he  became 
so  enamored  with  this  state  and  her 
people  that  within  the  next  year  he 
made  several  return  visits,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  he  broke  away  from  home 
ties  and  other  gratifying  surroundings 
and,  with  his  family  and  aged  mother, 
moved  to  Cleburne,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

He  had  accumulated  considerable 
property  and  it  was  his  intention  to  en- 
gage in  the  banking  business,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  financial  institu- 
tion and  soon  retiring  from  its  manage- 
ment that  he  might  get  something  really 
worth  while  out  of  life,  devoting  him- 
self to  his  f amjl^^  bji^^^^  and  his 
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country  as  a  private  citizen  and  pub- 
licist. Incidentally,  he  intended  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture,  for  from  his  youth 
he  has  entertained  a  fondness  for  the 
soil,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural   College    he    had    become 


the  largest  banks  in  the  State. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  residence 
in  Texas  he  has  taken  an  ardent  inter- 
est in  the  financial,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural activities  of  the  State.  He  has 
participated   conspicuously    in    bankers 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great 
possibilities  of  modem  agriculture.  He 
organized  a  bank  at  Cleburne,  of  which 
he  was  president  and  active  executive, 
and  which  he  successfully  conducted  un- 
til  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
satisfactorily  consolidated  with  another 
bank.  At  the  same  time  he  was  offered 
and  declined  the  presidency  of  one  of 


conventions,  industrial  and  agricultural 
organizations  and  has  made  numerous 
public  addresses  relating  to  economic 
matters  and  moral  questions. 

18    AN     ADVOCATE     OF    STATE     BANK 
GUARANTY     LAW 

In  1908  he  addressed  the  State  Bank- 
ers'  Association  atig^pj^by"^<[3#OgJ|e^ 
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he  earnestly  and  ably  urged  the  enact- 
ment by  our  legislat^ure  of  a  state  bank 
guaranty  law.  His  was  the  first  de- 
liverance in  Texas  by  a  man  of  affairs 
in  advocacy  of  such  a  measure,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  his  address  were 
circulated  throughout  the  State.  He 
continued  the  agitation  of  this  subject, 
with  which  he  was  fundamentally  fa- 
miliar, co-operating  with  others  in  pri- 
vate life  and  in  such  official  position 
as  to  be  effective  in  its  development 
until  a  guaranty  ba^  deposit  law  was 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  during 
the  Campbell  admixiistration. 

Keenly  appreciative  of  the  importance 
of  the  intelligent  and  intensive  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  he  has  endeavored  in 
every  possible  way  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  Texas  agriculture  and  the 
betterment  of  farm  eonditi(ms.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions at  the  State  Ccmvention  in  San 
Antonio,  which  organized  the  Texas  In- 
,dustrial  Congress.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Com  and  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
of  Texas.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Bankers'  State 
Meeting  at  El  Paso  three  years  ago, 
creating  a  fund  for  premiums  to  be 
given  Texas  boys  in  a  state  com  growing 
contest,  and  it  was  Cato  Sells  who  first 
proposed  an  organized  state-wide  move- 
ment for  co-operation  between  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  fanner. 

During  his  residence  in  Texas  Judge 
Sells  had  taken  but  little  part  in  poli- 
tics until  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  his  great  admiration  for 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  scholar, 
statesman,  patriot  and  Democrat  caused 
him  to  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  espouse 
the  governor's  candidacy. 

BECAME  LEADER  OF  TEXAS  WILSON 
FORCES 

Prom  the  time  the  State  Wilson  or- 
ganization was  effected  at  Austin  last 
winter  a  year  ago,  he  became  aggressive, ' 
and  at  the  Waco  conference  in  March, 
1912,  he  was  called  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Wilson  forces  in  Texas. 

Free  from  the  bitter  factional  align- 
ments that  had  beset  Texas  politics  for 
years,  and  with  an  experience  which 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  herculean 
task  of  overcoming  the  formidable  and 


determined  opposition,  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects especially  equipped  for  leader- 
ship, and  to  pitch  the  campaign  upon 
the  hifi^  plane  of  the  merits  of  the  can- 
didate and  the  progressive  issues  Wil- 
son represented.  He  speedily  worked 
out  a  most  thorough  and  compact  organi- 
zation covering  the  entire  State,  and 
with  far-seeing  generalship  and  good 
judgment  marshaled  all  of  the  elements 
under  the  Wilson  standard,  regardless 
of  former  differences  as  to  men  or  meas- 
ures. Displaying  remarkable  capacity  for 
anticipating  the  movements  and  motives 
of  opponents  and  adroitly  meeting  every 
argument  or  assault  on  its  merits  with- 
out personal  attack,  he  turned  threaten- 
ing developments  to  advantage. 

He  completely  surprised  the  old-time 
leaders  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  instructed  delegates  from  the  pri- 
maries to  the  county  conventions  and 
thus,  at  the  most  crucial  time  in  the 
Wilson  candidacy,  made  absolutely  cer- 
tain the  forty  Texas  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 

WAS  ELECTED  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEEMAN 

The  Houston  State  Convention,  un- 
der its  superbly  organized  procedure,^ 
courageously  expressed  genuine  pro- 
gressiveism,  named  a  splendid  and  de- 
pendable delegati(m,  with  unnecessary 
but  iron-clad  instructions,  which  faith- 
fully and  gloriously  represented  Texas 
at  the  now  memorable  Baltimore  con- 
vention, and  unanimously  selected  Cato 
Sells  for  national  committeeman. 

When  the  national  committee  organ- 
ized at  Chicago,  the  chief  problem  con- 
fronting them  was  to  properly  finance 
the  campaign  without  accepting  unde- 
sirable funds.  Astonishing  everybody, 
the  Texas  member  proposed  that  his 
State  would  raise  $50,000  as  a  popular 
contribution  to  the  campaign  fund.  He 
returned  home  and  quietly  proceeded  to 
its  accomplishment.  Unceasingly  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  task,  extended  his 
already  magnificent  State  organization, 
enlisted  every  available  assistance,  held 
conspicuously  successful  conferences 
with  leading  Democrats  in  all  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  State,  and  after  three 
months'  application  of  dynamic  energy 
and  resourcefulness  amazed  the  State 
and  the  Nation  w^t|i.^t|^^nnn^j,e,g^t 
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from  Treasurer  Rolla  Wells  that  Texas 
had  more  than  kept  her  pledge  by  con- 
tributing $51,000  to  the  Wilson  and 
Marshall  campaign  fund.  Those  who 
thought  it  could  not  be  done  did  not 
know  the  man  who  had  undertaken  what 
seemed  to  all  but  himself  impossible. 

Texas  had  now  successfully  finished 
her  long  fig^t  to  help  make  Woodrow 
Wilson  president  of  the  United  States, 
making  good  three  times  during  the 
campaign;  first,  in  carrying  the  Texas 
primaries  for  Wilson  when  Texas  was  so 
greatly  needed;  second,  in  standing  like 
a  stone^  wall  at  Baltimore,  and  third, 
in  raising  a  larger  popular  campaign 
fund  than  was  ever  before  contributed 
by  any  state. 

HE  HAS  HONORS  BUT  WEARS  THEM 
MEEKLY 

Judge  Sells'  faith  in  Wilson  and  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood,  was  so 
strong  that  it  was  inspiring,  and  this 
great  enthusiasm  was  supplemented  by 
a  political  insight  and  sagacity,  and 
philosophical  ability  to  interpret  the 
trend  of  events  that  caused  him  to  un- 


dertake the  Texas  battle  for  the  New 
Jersey  governor.  And  it  was  neither 
chance  nor  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
carried  Texas  for  Wilson;  nor  was  it 
just  natural  and  inborn  party  loyalty 
and  liberality  that  caused  the  rank  and 
file  of  Texas  Democracy  to  break  the 
record  for  popidar  contributions.  It 
was  Judge  Sells'  ability  and  masterful 
strategy,  in  connection  with  a  genius  for 
hard  work,  and  his  happy  faculty  for 
bringing  together  factions  with  supposed 
differences  that  enabled  him  to  perfect 
such  an  organization. 

He  wears  his  honors  modestly ;  he  has 
done  much  to  heal  old  sores  in  Texas 
politics;  he  has  no  enemies  to  punish; 
to  him  there  is  no  past,  but  only  a  liv- 
ing  present  and  a  pregnant  .future;  he 
is  a  devoted  Jeffersonian,  an  earnest 
and  practical  progressive,  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  and  withal  a  dutiful,  unselfish 
and  high-minded  citizen,  who  recognizes 
obligations  of  public  service  outside  of 
politics  and  who  may  be  depended  upon 
for  generous,  effective  and  constructive 
aid  in  any  endeavor  for  the  material  or 
social  welfare  for  the  State  or  Nation. 


IF  YOU  CARE 

BY  JAMES  BLAIR  HARRIS 

Alaybe  skies  that  bend  above  you 

Are  not  fair, 
And  the  argosies  of  clouds  drift 

Everywhere;  ' 
Maybe  so  your  heart  is  pining 
For  life's  blessed,  silver  lining — 
You  may  see  the  sun  a-shining 

If  you  care. 

You  may  help  your  friends,  their  heavy 

Burdens  bear — 
In  their  joys  and  in  their  pleasures 

You  may  share ; 
You  may,  with  a  wealth  of  feeling 
Comfort  souls  with  love's  annealing. 
You  may  be  of  woe  the  healing. 

If  you  care. 
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A  Branch  of  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries  and 

Business  Men's  Association  That  Devotes 

Its   Attention  to  the   Study   of 

Problems  of  the  Farm 


BY  LUGILE  BRIAN 


WITH  CROUP  or  PORTRAITS 


THE  Texas  Farm  Life  Commission 
is  a  branch  of  the  Texas  Commer- 
cial Secretaries  and  Business 
Men's  Association,  which  will  devote  its 
attention  to  the  study  of  all  problems  of 
the  farm.  The  especial  w^ork  to  be  un- 
dertaken will  be  the  institution  of  a  rural 
credit  system,  and  the  encouragement  of 
a  co-operative  marketing  plan. 

The  farm  life  problem  in  Texas  is  the 
country  life  movement  of  the  nation  ap- 
plied to  the  open  country.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  class  problem.  It  is  a  city  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  country  problem,  state, 
national,  and  world-wide.  None  of  our 
cities  are  self-sustaining;  they  draw 
food,  clothing  and  raw  materials  from 
the  country.  Diminish  the  supply  of 
these  and  the  cities  suffer. 

In  1785,  Washington,  assisted  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  organized  the  first  as- 


sociation in  America  for  the  study  and 
development  of  the  farm.  This  society 
is  still  in  existence  and  is  one  of  the 
most  active  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  Civil  War,  farmers  pushed 
out  over  the  prairies  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  from  1870  to  1900,  they  mined  the 
fertility  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  these 
sections  and  continued  to  feed  the  na- 
tion at  prices  so  cheap  as  tx)  impoverish 
themselves.  Bye  and  bye,  the  yield  be- 
came less  and  the  demands  greater.  In 
about  1900,  consumption  caught  up  with 
production  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
became  more  or  less  general  and  reached 
the  ears  of  the  government. 

These  conditions  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
undertook  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He 
appointed  five  men  of  high  character 
and  learning,  and  interest  in  rural  life 
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conditions,  as  a  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion. After  conducting  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, the  commission  set  forth 
the  results  of  its  labors  in  an  exhaustive 
report. 

The  scope  of  the  Texas  Farm  Life 
Commission's  field  is  indicated  by  the 
five  subjects,  and  assigned  to  sub-com- 
mittees. .  They  are : 

Production  and  Marketing  of  Farm 
Products— J.  T.  S.  Gant,  Wichita  Falls. 

Rural  Credits — Edwin  Chamberlain, 
San  Antonio,  chairman. 

Transportation — E.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
McKinney, .  chairman. 

Rural  Homes  and  Schools — I\Irs.  E.  P. 
Turner,  Dallas,  chairman. 

Co-ordination  and  Co-operation — S.  A. 
Lindsey,  Tyler,  chairman. 

COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

Recognizing  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation of  the  business,  educational, 
and  farming  interests  in  every  county, 
the  Texas  Farm  Life  Commission  will 
imdertake  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  kind  of  local  Farm  Life  Committee  in 
each  county  of  the  State.  This  commit- 
tee will  include  a  banker,  the  county 
school  superintendent,  the  president  of 
the  County  Farmers'  Union,  the  local 
government  co-operative  agent,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  local  commercial  or- 
ganization. Such  a  committee  can  en- 
courage county  fairs,  educational  rallies, 
good  roads  movements,  farmer's  meet- 
ings', or  institutes,  and  in  many  other 
ways  co-operate  for  the  advancement  of 
the   community's   best   interest. 

Edwin  Chamberlain  of  San  Antonio, 
prominently  connected  with  the  banking 
interests  of  that  city,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  having  in  charge  the  in- 
stitution of  a  more  salutary  credit  sys- 
tem for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  in- 
terests. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  addition 
to  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
financial  status  in  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  is  also  familiar  with  conditions 
along  that  line  in  Europe.  He  has 
studied  conditions  there  at  first  hand. 


The  plan  to  be  instituted  by  the  Farm 
Life  Commission  will  be  of  interest  to 
tenants  in  buying  their  own  homes.  The 
farms  can  not  exceed  160  acres,  and  the 
commission  will  recommend  that  the 
buyers  purchase  tracts  of  forty  to  sixty 
acres  each.  They  further  declare  that 
at  no  time  will  this  rural  credit  system 
be  for  speculative  purposes  and  that  no 
moneyed  men  may  buy  large  tracts  to 
sell  at  a  fabulous  increase.  Neither  will 
this  system  to  be  instituted  interfere 
wnth  the  homestead  law  now  in  force. 

CO-OPERATIVE    MARKETING 

The  commission  will  also  pay  immedi- 
ate attention  to  devising  a  co-operative 
marketing  plan,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  bring  about  the  greatest  profit 
to  the  farmer.  Under  the  present  system 
of  every  unorganized  farmer  for  him- 
self it  is  recognized  that  much  loss  is 
occasioned  annually,  which  might  well 
be  avoided  if  a  fuller  co-operative  spirit 
prevailed.  That  co-operative  marketing 
is  profitable  is  proven,  the  members  of 
the  commission  declare,  by  the  examples 
of  the  citrus  growers  of  the  West,  who 
market  their  oranges,  apples  and  other 
fruits  through  central  agencies,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  market.  In  this 
manner  better  prices  are  secured  and  a 
more  satisfactory  handling  of  the  crop 
is  assured.  In  just  what  particular  man- 
ner the  Farm  Life  Commission  will  pro- 
ceed to  effect  the  desired  results  has 
not  been  made  public,  but  a  plan  combin- 
ing the  helpful  provisions  of  a  number 
of  co-operative  marketing  ideas  will  be 
foritiulated  and  put  into  practice. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are: 
S.  A.  Lindsey,  Tyler,  chairman;  C.  "W. 
Post,  Post  City;  Edwin  Chamberlain, 
San  Antonio;  R.  J.  Kleberg,  Kingsville; 
Joe  Hirsch,  Corpus  Christi;  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Turner,  Dallas;  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  Aus- 
tin; E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney;  J. 
T.  S.  Gant,  Wichita  Falls;  E.  W.  Knox, 
San  Antonio;  E.  J.  Kyle,  College  Sta- 
tion; W.  F.  Proctor,  S.  D.  Steedman. 
Hagerman;  H.  Laas.  Brookshire.  and 
George  B.  Dealy,  Dallas. 
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The  Story  of  Lx)ve  in  a  Balloon 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  THOMSON 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FRANKUN  BOOTH 


1WAS  very  much  in  love  with  Frances 
Bowling,  and  she  was  not  at  all  in 
love  with  me.  At  Stanford,  where  I 
studied  mining  engineering  and  she  took 
the  course  in  art,  we  had  been  much  to- 
gether; but  when,  after  patient  years, 
you  may  venture  to  call  a  girl  by  her 
first  name  and  still  feel  that  you  have 
not  arrived  anywhere,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it? 

I  had  returned  to  the  university  the 
Christmas  following  my  graduation,  to 
consult  with  my  old  major  professor  and 
to  see — ^Miss  Ek)wling.  She  had  gone  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  holidays.  Bather 
drearily  I  was  putting  in  the  days  work- 
ing over  a  report  on  **The  Miocene 
Shales  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Quadrangle/' 
when  cheer  came  in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Robert— Merry  Christmas!  I  didn't 
mean  to  run  off  without  seeing  you.  but 
Miss  Lyman  simply  bore  me  away  last  Fri- 
day. She  wants  you  to  come  up  and  stay 
over  New  Year's.  This  afternoon  she  has 
gone  out  to  the  Presidio  to  see  her  uncle, 
Captsrin  Macklin,  who  is  arranging  a  great 
lark  for  us  tomorrow.  They  have  a  scout 
balloon  at  the  Presidio  now,  and  Captain 
Macklin  has  charge  of  it.  We're  all  going 
up  in  it!  Come  up  in  the  morning  and  join 
us,  won't  you!    Qood-by,  "Cos." 

Frank. 

P.  S. — Father  is  coming  to  see  me.  He'll 
get  to  Los  Angeles  tomorrow,  and  I'll  return 
to  Stanford  Friday  to  meet  him.  We  can  go 
down  together  if  you  can't  stay.    Good-by. 

Frank. 

I  accepted  unhesitatingly : 

Dear  Frank — ^I'll  be  up  tomorrow.  Will- 
ing to  go  to  heaven  or  any  place  else  with 
you  always.  Glad  to  meet  your  father  on 
the  way.   Good-by  till  then. 

Rob. 


"When  I  reached  the  military  post 
Frank  was  already  seated  in  the  car, 
bright  and  brave  and  beautiful,  and  I 
would  not  have  stayed  away  from  her 
side  if  I  had  known  we  should  never 
come  back.  The  last  ropes,  except  a  sin- 
gle restraining  pair,  were  cast  off.  Cor- 
poral Trim  stood  giving  some  final  direc- 
tions to  his  assistants.  The  guyropes 
were  drawn  taut  as  a  bow-string,  and  one 
of  them  gave  out  a  low,  humming  note 
when  I  twanged  my  fingers  over  it. 

Though  on  his  way  to  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  court-martial.  Captain 
Macklin  stepped  inside  for  a  minute  to 
see  us  off.  I  ran  up  the  frail  platform 
ladder  alongside  the  car  to  seat  myself 
beside  Frank.  Suddenly  a  shout  below 
made  me  turn.  A  drunken  fellow  from  the 
guard-house  near  by,  one  of  Trim's  for- 
mer helpers,  had  trailed  in  behind  the 
Captain  and  now  made,  with  an  open 
clasp-knife  in  his  hand,  imsteadily  for 
the  guy-ropes. 

**Stop  him,  brain  him,"  yelled  the 
Captain,  making  for  the  fellow.  Mrs. 
Lyman  fell  over  Mary  shrieking.  Frank 
cried  out,  ** Don't  get  in  the  car!"  Trim 
left  the  other  guy-rope  and  made  for 
the  ruffian.  ** Stand  away!"  he  called. 
But  nothing  awed  the  drunken  soldier. 
"With  tipsy  glee  he  raised  his  shaking 
hand  and  sla^^hed  with  his  blade  a  sec- 
ond time  across  the  parting  strands  of 
the  rope.   **Ish  schlaunch  it!"  he  cried. 

The  car  gave  a  lurch  and  the  other 
rope  snapped  asunder.  My  right  hand 
on  the  wicker  edge  of  the  ear,  I  felt  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  great  monster  as  it 
started  upward.    All  I  saw  in  that  mo- 
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ment  was  Frank's  white  face  looking  up 
at  me  from  the  bottom  of  the  car.  With 
a  desperate  heave  I  threw  my  foot  and 
ankle  over  the  wicker,  clinging  to  its 
edge  with  both  hands  as  the  car  shot  sky- 
ward. Then  I  got  my  right  arm  over, 
and  Frank's  small  hands  clasped  my 
wrist  with  a  clutch  that  dug  into  the 
flesh.  I  tumbled  down  beside  her  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car. 

A  new  shout  of  alarm  came  up  from 
below.  I  mounted  to  my  knees  and  looked 
over  the  edge  of  the  car.  Then  I  saw 
what  had  happened.  Corporal  Trim, 
when  the  ropes  parted,  had  made  a  fu- 
tile dive  for  the  cast-off  end.  As  the 
balloon  rose  he  was  caught  in  the  gear 
of  the  parachute,  swinging  from  the 
floor  of  the  car.  There  he  hung  sus- 
pended among  the  ropes.  We  were  now 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  could  see  the  faces  of  the 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Lyman  and  Mary  and 
Ed  and  the  soldiers  straining  up  at  us, 
but,  while  the  rapidly  increasing  gulf  be- 
tween us  made  me  giddy  and  sick  at 
heart,  one  thing  cheered  me.  The  long 
line  of  the  one  thousand-foot  cable  was 
paying  out  steadily  from  the  windlass. 
And  then  the  situation  of  Trim  swing- 
ing among  the  jangle  of  ropes  below  us 
seemed  so  much  more  desperate  than 
our  own  that  I  had  thought  for  nothing 
else. 

**Can  you  hang  on?''  I  called. 

**Yes,"  he  yelled  back  undauntedly, 
*'but  perhaps  the  jerk — " 

*'The  jerk?" 

I  could  see  from  the  whirl  of  the  wind- 
lass far  below  that  we  were  mounting 
swiftly.  At  the  end  of  the  thousand 
feet? 

*  *  Tie  yourself  in,  can 't  you  ? "  I  called, 
but  already  I  saw  the  cool-headed  cor- 
poral had  lifted  himself  higher  and  was 
passing  the  rope  twice  'round  his  body 
and  under  his  arms. 

'* That'll  hold,"  he  called  cheerily,  as 
he  made  fast  in  front. 

I  was  rudely  brought  back  to  myself 
by  my  jaw  being  knocked  violently 
against  the  wicker  edge  of  the  basket. 
Frank  at  my  side  gave  a  little  scream, 
and  a  despairing  cry  came  up  from  Cor- 
poral Trim  below.  *'We're  lost!"  he 
said. 

I  looked  over.  The  cable — we  had  run 
out  its  full  length  and  the  blow  I  had 


felt  must  have  come  when  the  rope  taut- 
ened. But — God  help  us — the  cable  had 
parted  from  the  windlass;  it  may  have 
been  loosened,  probably  by  the  maniac 
hand  of  the  drunken  helper  earlier  in  the 
day ;  and  now  we  were  bound  on  a  jour- 
ney of  which  none  could  tell  the  end.  A 
new  cry  of  horror  came  faintly  up  to 
us  from  our  friends  below  and  I  did  not 
wonder  that  Frank  fell  sobbing  in  my 
arms.  Even  Corporal  Trim's  nerve 
seemed  gone. 

"Hang  on,  old  man,"  I  called. 

''I  can't  hang  on  much  longer,"  he 
replied. 

Leaning  over,  I  saw  that  the  jerk  of 
the  car  had  pulled  his  arms  upward; 
the  rope  had  nearly  slipped  through  and 
over  tiiem;  and  Trim  was  now  hanging 
by  his  hand-grips  only.     . 

''Can't  you  pull  up?"  I  called. 

**No,"  said  the  corporal  through  set 
teeth. 

Then  I  made  a  discovery.  A  trap- 
door arrangement  in  the  floor  of  the  car 
opened  upward  a  little  to  one  side  of  its 
center,  close  beside  the  ringbolt  which 
held  the  parachute  below.  The  sight  of 
my  face  at  the  opening  seemed  to  give 
courage  to  the  desperate  man,  for  with  a 
mighty  effort  he  reached  the  trapeze  at- 
tached to  two  ropes  above  him  and  man- 
aged to  struggle  into  it. 

'*This  feels  like  home!"  he  said,  and 
Frank  wept  beside  me. 

How  to  get  him  into  the  car  was  the 
question.  The  heavy-oiled-silk,  umbrella- 
like covering  of  the  parachute  hung 
down  on  all  sides  over  the  ropes,  and  I 
could  not  draw  them  in.  I  even  tried 
pulling  the  whole  parachute  in  through 
the  man-hole,  but  I  might  as  well  have 
attempted  single-handed  to  reef  a  ship's 
main-sail  in  a  storm. 

*  *  Tie  yourself  to  the  trapeze, ' '  I  called, 
**so  you  can't  fall  if  yon  faint." 

Trim  obediently  did  so,  and  on  we 
drifted  up !  By  this  time  we  must  have 
been  two  thousand  feet  high.  Though  it 
seemed  ages,  it  probably  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  since  I  had  clambered  into 
the  car.  San  Francisco  lay  like  a  map 
before  us.  There  was  little  wind,  and  we 
rose  steadily  upward.  A  random  thought 
came  to  me.  What  if  we  should  drift 
out  to  sea! 

'*Trim,"  I  called,  **  where  are  we  go- 
ing to  light?" 
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**How  do  I  know?''  came  the  some- 
what peevish  but  common-sense  reply. 
**We're  not  likely  to  light  at  all — ^very 
soon — as  far  as  I  can  see. '  * 

Some  insane  spirit  of  deviltry  prompt- 
ed me  to  respond,  **Well,  we  can  see 
pretty  far  now,  that's  a  fact." 

We  could.  Luckily,  we  had  no  wind. 
Rising  steadily  upward,  with  almost  no 
side  motion,  we  now  hung  directly  over 
Golden  Gate  Park.  We  might  be  a  mile 
high,  Trim  told  us.  By  watching  bits  of 
paper  thrown  from  the  car  we  could  see 
that  we  were  still  moving  slowly  upward, 
but  the  first  strong  rush  and  bound  from 
the  dense  atmosphere  was  over.  Frank, 
during  her  anxiety  about  Corporal 
Trim's  fate,  had  leaned  out  over  the 
basket's  rim  watching  below,  but  now 
turning  her  eyes  from  that  great  lake  of 
air  she  had  to  hide  her  face  on  my  shoul- 
der. Doubtless,  I,  too,  was  on  a  greater 
strain  than  I  knew,  for  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  something  inside  of 
the  car,  it  took  a  real  effort  of  the  will 
again  to  approach  the  edge  and  look 
down.  By  the  compass  we  could  tell  that 
the  balloon  and  its  ear  slowly  revolved 
as  it  rose,  but  to  all  appearance  we  hung 
motionless  in  the  middle  of  heaven,  like 
a  bird  poised  at  the  summit  of  its  flight. 

**Trim,"  I  called,  *^how  long  will  this 
balloon  stay  inflated?  It  doesn't  leak 
fast,  does  it?" 

**No,  damn  it!"  he  said  under  his 
breath;  then  louder — ''it's  one  of  the 
best  balloons  made." 

*  *  May  keep  us  up  a  week  ? ' ' 

**Just  about." 

"A  week's  a  long  time  without  a  waf- 
fle," I  said.  It  is  strange  what  tricks 
one's  mind  will  play  in  the  crisis  of  fate. 
I  never  was  reallv  more  serious  in  my 
life. 

''You'll  find  water  in  the  lockers 
there,"  said  Trim,  '*and  blankets,  too, 
when  you  are  cold.  There  isn't  any 
food,  though." 

We  did  need  blankets;  and  far  w^orse 
than  either  he  or  I  anticipated.  Few  of 
us  realize  how  near  above  us  an  arctic 
night's  desolation  hovers  as  we  sleep 
through  the  dark  hours  close  to  the 
bosom  of  warm  mother  earth.  If  you 
would  really  feel  the  bite  and  grip  of  the 
north  pole,  go  up!  Just  a  few  miles,  it's 
waiting  for  you  there! 

"Oh,    Corporal    Trim,"  said    Frank, 


leaning  out,  so  that  I  put  both  my  arms 
about  her,  I  suppose,  to  keep  her  from 
falling — *' Corporal  Trim." 

I  was  glad  she  didn't  seem  to  mind 
me. 

**Ye.s,  ]Miss  Bowling,"  called  up  the 
honest  soldier,  taking  off  his  hat.  We 
laughed ;  we  had  to ;  even  the  punctilious 
corporal  saw  the  incongruity  of  it  and 
joined  in  our  merriment  without  embar- 
rassment. 

"Never  mind  conventions,"  said 
Frank,  kindly.  "Why,  Bob,  here"— she 
turned  on  me  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush 
—then  lower,  "Don't  Bob,  I  won't  fall 
out." 

*'I  know  y(.u  won't.  I'll  see  that  you 
don't,"  said  I,  keeping  fast  hold  of  her. 

"What  is  it.  Miss  Bowling?" 

"Why,  I  mean—" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  I  think, 
Frank  was  "rattled."  It  was  a  delicious 
sensation  to  see  her  charming  and  con- 
fused at  the  same  moment.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  little  spice  of  selfish  spite 
in  it  all,  for  Frank  had  been  the  cause 
of  my  being  "rattled"  more  than  once. 
Trim  mistook  her  emotion  altogether. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss,"  he  said. 
"We'll  come  out  all  right.  You're  in 
good  hands. ' ' 

I  assured  her  mutely  that  this  was 
true,  and  she  turned  on  me,  rosy,  but 
perhaps  not  with  anger. 

The  blessed  corporal  talked  on.  "You 
see  we'll  just  have  to  wait  until  this  can- 
tankerous balloon  makes  up  its  own  mind 
to  go  down.  The  valve  string's  gone.  It's 
my  fault,  too" — and  the  poor  fellow 
looked  up  as  if  he  had  dragged  us  into 
this  predicament  and  not  we  him — "but 
in  two  days,  or  three  at  most,  the  bal- 
loon may  lose  enough  gas  to  sink  us 
within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  then  this  long  kite-tail  beside  me" 
— Trim  patted  affectionately  the  taut 
cable  that  hung  close  to  him — "will  drag. 
They  won't  be  long  making  us  fast,  if 
we  don't  drift  out  to  sea  and  get  lost 
during  the  night." 

"111  hang  out  a  lantern.  Trim,"  I 
said.  "It'll  be  company  for  you  and 
they  may  see  it  from  below." 

"Don't  fire  the  balloon  though,"  he 
caMed  up.   "Be  careful." 

It   was  now  five  o'clock.    The  short 

winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.   The 

air  had  grown  bitterly  cold,  though  the 
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sun,  which  hung  far  out  over  the  ocean, 
still  shone  full  upon  us. 

**How  high  are  we,  Trim?'*  I  asked. 

**Read  the  barometer, ' '  he  said.  *'I 
never  was  this  high  before.'' 

**It's  17:10,"  I  called  down. 

''We're  up  about  three  miles,"  he 
said. 

As  the  car  swung  slowly  round,  it  un- 
rolled a  grand  panorama  before  our  eyes. 
Within  the  glorious  circle  of  our  vision 
lay  all  central  California,  and  for  over 
one  hundred  miles  we  could  look  out  to 
sea.  Directly  beneath  us  stretched  San 
Francisco  peninsula,  washed  by  the 
ocean  and  the  bay,  at  its  tip  the  fine 
lace- work  of  the  city's  streets  running 
across  the  leveled  hills.  With  a  glass  we 
looked  down  into  those  darkening  streets 
and  watched  the  cheerful  crowds  hurry- 
ing homeward,  while  we  rode  far  above 
them,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the 
coming  night.  Over  the  wide  landscape, 
still  lighted  by  the  late  glory  of  the  de- 
clining December  afternoon,  we  turned 
our  gaze.  For  all  the  peopled  hills  at  our 
feet,  the  silver  mirror  of  the  bay,  the 
green  expanse  of  the  Santa  Clara  south- 
ward, the  yellow  stretch  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  plain,  the  north- 
em  line  of  mountains  ending  in  the  for- 
est-covered ridges  of  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt,  the  grandest  prospect  before 
us  was  the  luminous  wall  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  eastward  or  the  sun-burnt  waste 
of.  the  ocean  to  the  west.  As  our  eyes 
ran  along  the  growing  front  of  the  Sier- 
ras, *' beautiful  as  a  rainbow  yet  firm  as 
adamant,"  we  marked  by  the  deeper 
purple  of  the  gorges  the  places  whet'e 
they  cut  back  from  the  rose  wall  of  the 
mountains  toward  the  great  white  sum- 
mits. The  universe  of  sky  and  sea  was 
matched  by  that  noble  line,  and  our  gaze 
followed  the  waving  eastern  horizon 
until  it  ended  in  the  north  in  the  clear- 
cut,  shining,  snow-crowned  head  of  Shas- 
ta. The  sun  went  down  in  ocean  splen- 
dor and  the  earth  began  to  fade.  The 
luminous  mountain  wall  of  the  Sierras 
went  out  like  coals  in  a  grate,  the  wide 
landscape  beneath  us  sank  away  into  the 
sea  of  engulfing  shadow^s,  and  overhead 
the  early  stars  took  up  the  first  watch  of 
the  night. 

**  Corporal  Trim,"  I  called  out,  * 'we're 
still  at  seventeen  inches. ' ' 

"That's  good,"  came  the  cheery  an- 


swer.  "And  weVe  not  going  up  any." 

"But,  Trim,  I'm  afraid  you'll  freeze 
during  the  night.  I  'd  go  insane,  I  know, 
if  I  were  down  where  you  are. ' ' 

"Never  mind  about  me.  I'm  used  to 
it.  That's  the  difference.  Tell  Miss  Bow- 
ling I  think  she's  the  bi;^-vest  man  I 
know,"  said  the  soldier  with  honest  ad- 
miration. 

"Oh,"  said  Frank,  leaning  over, 
"thank  you!" 

"But,  Trim,"  I  persisted,  "you'll 
freeze  to  death  down  there.  Here,  take 
one  of  these  blankets." 

"No,  I'm  all  right.  There's  only  two, 
and  you'll  need  them." 

"Can't  you  cut  the  parachute  loose?" 
I  suggested,  speaking  out  the  thought  I 
had  been  turning  over  all  afternoon. 
"You'd  reach  the  ground  safely." 

"No,"  responded  the  corporal  slowly. 
'  *  For  one  thing  I  haven 't  the  nerve.  This 
afternoon's  been  strenuous.   Then,  what 
would  become  of  the  balloon?  You'd  go  ' 
right  up  in  the  air  if  I  left  you." 

Trim 's  words  were  true  in  more  ways 
than  one.  With  Frank  to  think  of  and 
Corporal  Trim  standing  by,  my  plight 
could  easily  have  been  far  more  terrify- 
ing, as  J  was  to  find  out  before  the  night 
ended. 

' '  But  you  can  cut  loose,  can 't  you  ?  If 
we  sink  lower  tomorrow  we  may  want 
you  to  run  down  and  tie  the  other  end 
of  the  cable!" 

I  was  still  in  my  right  mind,  for  a  fool 
remark  sometimes  quiets  the  nerves,  as 
laughter  hides  embarrassment. 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  the  ropes  in  my  hand, 
and  the  machine  would  work  all  right, 
probably.  But  three  miles  through  the 
dark!  No,  thankee.  Quess  111  have  to 
roost  out  tonight."  and  the  sturdy  cor- 
poral groaned  at  the  prospect.  "This 
seat  is  blamed  tiresome,"  he  said. 

"You  won't  smoke?"  I  asked,  for  I 
thought  of  the  long  hours  ahead  of  him. 

"Better  not,"  he  said,  "we're  pretty 
far  from  a  fire  department,  and  if  any- 
thing started  we'd  raise  a  sudden 
breeze!" 

For  an  hour  we  drifted  steadily  south- 
ward, keeping  along  the  main  axis  of  the 
darkened  peninsula,  outlined  below  us  by 
the  shining  surf -line  of  the  ocean  and  the 
ghostly,  moon-lighted  surface  of  the  bay. 
Our    progress    was   slow    and    at    nine 

o'clock  we  still  continued  to.look  AWflr> 
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on  the  bright  crescent  of  lights  which 
marked  the  towns  along  the  Oakland 
shore  and  the  long  lines  of  shining 
points  which  showed  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco. 

Like  oases  of  light  in  a  desert  of  dark- 
ness, the  tojvns  of  Stockton  and  Vallejo 
and  Sacramento  and  San  Jose  and  two 
score  smaller  villages  twinkled  up 
through  the  black  landscape,  and  the 
burning,  ^ear-by  stars  clustered  over- 
head.  It  was  bitterly  cold. 

'*Trim,  are  you  all  right?"  I  called 
out  anxiously. 

**Aye,  sir,"  came  the  brave  response. 
*^Areyou?" 

**We  are  sleepy,  but  what  about  the 
cold?" 

'*0h,  it  won't  get  any  worse  until 
morning.  Lie  down  and  rast.  I'll  call 
you  after  midnight." 

**Well,  good  night.  Trim.  We're  just 
as  close  to  heaven  in  the  air  as  on  the 
dry  land!" 

I  was  dead  tired  and  sleepy.  Prank 
already  lay  wrapped  in  the  double  army 
blankets  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  slum- 
bering peacefully.  I  took  a  last  survey 
around  the  horizon ;  saw  that  the  barome- 
ter still  stood  at  seventeen  inches;  and 
cowered  down  beside  her,  spent  in  mind 
and  body.  The  great  hulk  of  the  bal- 
loon shut  out  the  stars;  the  cold  sifted 
in  through  the  wicker  wall  of  the  basket 
like  fine  snow ;  and  I  could  hear  and  feel 
the  creak  of  the  eye-bolts  and  cordage^ 
holding  the  parachute  just  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car.  Like  a  child  weary  in 
his  play,  like  a  condemned  criminal  the 
night  before  his  execution,  I  glided  off 
into  dreamless  slumber. 

A  thump,  dimly  felt  through  the  leth- 
argy of  sleep,  a  cry  heard,  a  ringing  of 
cordage  and  rush  of  air — I  moved  in 
vague  alarm.  I  put  out  my  hand ;  Frank 
was  still  there.  Nothing.  No  matter. 
Then  deeper  oblivion. 

Glaring  lights  shot  across  the  void  ol 
my  dim  consciousness ;  a  roar  as  of  manj 
waters  beat  upon  my  dreams  like  a  surf, 
a  throb  and  tumult  of  pain  seemed  to 
assault  my  waking  senses;  I  was  suf- 
focating; the  air  burned  in  my  lungs, 
my  ears  rang  with  a  torture  like  the 
toothache. 

**  Robert,  oh,  Robert !"  came  a  dim  call 
to  me. 

I  awoke  and  sat  up.    An  intolerable 


ring  of  anguish  seemed  tightening 
around  my  brow  and  temples.  Throbs 
of  pain  shot  through  my  head.  Blood 
gushed  from  my  nostrils. 

I  looked  at  Frank.  She  was  sobbing. 
Her  eyes  bulged  out  as  if  with  fright 
Her  lips  were  reddened  with  clotted, 
frozen  blood.  The  black  air  rushed 
down  cutting  my  face  with  the  sting  of 
a  thousand  needles. 

**0h,  Robert,  something  has  happened. 
The  corporal's  gone!" 

I  looked  up.  There,  outlined  against 
the  dark  blue  body  of  the  balloon,  the 
network  of  ropes  holding  the  car  shone 
like  burnished  silver.  My  limbs  were 
stiff  as  death  and  heavy  as  a  swimmer's 
come  to  shore,  but  I  staggered  to  my 
feet  and  looked  down.  The  corporal  was 
gone.  The  parachute  was  not  there.  He 
would  not  desert  us.  That  I  knew.  In 
his  slumber  he  must  have  disengaged  the 
machine  by  pulling  on  the  ropes.  It  was 
his  cry  I  had  heard  and  not  heeded  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Poor  fellow, 
was  he  dead  now,  or  lying  safe  dovni 
there  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  ?  We 
could  not  know  then  that  during  the 
latter  hours  of  that  long  night  the  faith- 
ful corporal  lay  bruised  and  broken  in  a 
field,  entangled  in  the  gear  of  the  para- 
chute, gazing  up  with  fearful  eyes  to  a 
faint  light  high  in  heaven,  till  it  went 
out  and  left  him  groaning  with  bitter 
self-reproaches. 

Our  own  fate  took  our  minds  now. 
Frank  and  I  clung  together  in  that 
awful,  arctic  solitude.  The  pain  in  our 
temples  was  maddening,  but  we  could 
only  bear  and  suffer.  Suddenly  a 
thought  struck  me.  With  numbed,  dead 
fingers  I  tore  at  some  paper  and  tossed 
the  pieces  off  into  the  air.  The  barome- 
ter glass  was  broken  and  the  mercury 
frozen  at  its  foot.  How  high  we  were 
we  could  not  tell.  There  was  nothing 
but  blackness  beneath.  The  compass  told 
me  we  were  again  slowly  revolving.  I 
watched  the  paper.  We  were  still  going 
up! 

** Frank,"  I  said,  **the  valve!  I'm  go- 
ing  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  balloon 
and  see  if  I  can  open  it." 

*' Don't  leave  me,  Robert.  You'll  fall." 

*'Xo,  I  won't.  We'll  both  die  if  this 
doesn  't  stop.  I  must  open  the  valve. " 

Almost  rudely  I  thrust  her  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  car  and  stepped  up 
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on  the  rim  of  the  basket  beside  one  of 
the  ropes.  It  was  seven  feet  to  the  ring 
where  the  network  covering  the  balloon 
began,  and  the  ropes  were  slippery  with 
frost.  There  was  nothing  but  night  be- 
low me,  night  and  the  icy,  burning  stars 
above.  My  right  hand  grasped  the  ring, 
then  my  left,  and  I  drew  myself  up  away 
from  the  car.  A  few  feet  above  the  ring 
the  great  bulging  side  of  the  balloon  laid 
its  spongy  cheek  hard  against  the  ropes, 
rigid  as  the  head  of  a  drum.  I  could 
not  get  my  fingers  around  the  rope  and 
there  I  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
My  heart  turned  to  water  within  me. 
Why  not  let  go?  It  would  soon  all  be 
over.  The  throbs  of  torture  across  my 
brain  nerved  my  arms  once  more.  Let- 
ting go  the  main,  upright  rope,  my  fin- 
gers clasped  around  one  of  the  slighter, 
horizontal  cords  making  up  the  network 
spread  over  the  balloon's  surface.  I 
drew  myself  up  to  it  and  reached  for  the 
one  above.  These  cords,  like  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  on  a  globe,  ran  horizon- 
tally at  intervals  of  about  twenty  inches, 
and  slowly,   doubtfully,   racked  with  a 


pain  which  made  me  forget  my  position, 
1  mounted  to  the  upper  bulge  of  the 
silken,  rubber  globe  rolling  beneath  me. 
A  wild,  foolish  idea  shot  through  me. 
Suppose  the  balloon,  with  my  weight 
above,  should  turn  turtle  and  spill  out 
Frank  from  the  basket  beneath?  The 
notion  was  an  absurdity,  but  I  was  half 
mad. 

'* Frank?''  I  called, 

**Eobert?"  came  up  her  piteous  cry 
from  a  great  depth.  '* Don't  fall." 

'* Cheer  up,  little  girl,  I've  reached  the 
top." 

**Come  back,  Robert." 

**When  I've  opened  the  valve." 

Silence  below. 

I  lay  down  on  the  broad  quivering 
back  of  the  great  monster  and  stretched 
wide  my  hands,  holding  to  nothing.  I 
laughed  with  wild,  uncanny  laughter. 
There  was  a  cord  in  the  lockers  of  the 
car  below  me,  and  I  had  forgotten  to 
bring  it  up  with  me !  How  was  I  to  tie 
the  valve,  now  that  I  had  reached  it.  The 
balloon,  like  a  large  boat  in  a  little  swell, 
rolled  slightly  beneath  me.    The   stars 
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reeled  and  swam  in  awful  circles  above. 
I  was  going  mad. 

** Robert,  Robert!*'  came  up  the  cry 
from  far  below. 

*' Coming,  Frankie,''  I  called. 

I  pulled  open  the  valve,  and  a  whis- 
tling rush  from  within  stirred  the  hair 
at  the  back  of  my  neck  as  I  turned  away. 
The  valve  worked  all  right.  I  had  my 
knife  in  my  hand.  Leaving  the  safe, 
upper  pole  of  the  small,  unstable  world 
which  held  me,  I  lowered  myself  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  on  the  broad  back  of  the  bal- 
loon. There  the  main  ropes,  **the  lines 
of  longitude,''  of  our  runaway  little 
w^orld,  diverging,  were  about  five  feet 
apart,  held  in  place  by  the  slighter  cords 
of  the  network. 

To  walk  along  the  topmost  wall  of 
some  tall  building,  to  tread  firm  earth 
along  some  mountain  precipice,  to  peer 
dow^n  some  sheer,  half-mile  cliff  of  the 
Yosemite,  are  things  done  for  sport  and 
for  wages  every  day.  But  to  hang  on 
the  edge  of  nothingness,  to  feel  black 
chaos  and  primeval  night  loom  above  and 
lure  below  you,  to  hover  in  infinite  space 
over  a  vanished  universe,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter! 

As  I  circled  along  the  brow  of  that  bal- 
loon, holding  with  one  hand  above  while 
I  cut  the  strings  below  me,  Frank 's  voice 
sounded  up  through  the  darkness  to  me, 
and  fear  was  not  known.  At  last  it  was 
ended.  I  climbed  back  to  the  valve,  tied 
the  strings  together,  attached  one  end 
there,  and  was  ready  to  descend.  The 
valve-string  running  freely  through  my 
belt,  I  slipped  down  again  to  w^here  the 
body  of  the  balloon  began  to  give  way 
from  under  me.  There  I  stopped.  I 
pulled  the  valve-string.  The  whistling 
sound  above  toM  me  that  all  w^as  well, 
and  swinging  down  beyond  the  line  of 
the  cut  cords,  I  passed  the  equator  of 
awe  and  dread  and  hung  by  my  hands 
alone  as  I  swung  from  cord  to  cord  of 
the  lower  surface.  My  feet  touched  the 
ring!  Frank's  arms  were  about  me,  and 
sobbing  like  a  child,  I  fell  swooning 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  vapor,  warm  to 
tmr  chilled  and  stiffened  bodies,  as  it 
swept  over  us.  engulfing  the  car  and  cut- 
ting off  the  stars.  Down,  down,  down 
we  fell,  my  hand  on  the  rope  which  held 
the  valve  wide  open.  The  ringing  in  our 
ears  stopped,  and  the  iron  band  of  pain 


across  our  temples  relaxed.  The  awful 
fear  of  that  black  upper  silence  was 
gone,  for  away  beneath  us  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  blessed  eaith  again.  The 
landscape  seemed  utterly  strange.  But 
we  hung  directly  over  a  coast;  we  could 
even  hear  the  wash  of  the  waves  below, 
the  only  sound  coming  up  through  the 
night  air.  The  balloon  was  hardly  de- 
scending now,  and  I  let  the  valve  close 
completely.  Two  hours  we  waited  for 
the  dawn. 

It  came,  reddening  along  the  eastern 
mountain  tops,  gilding  the  vapors  in  the 
upper  sky,  while  yet  the  earth  beneath 
lay  in  shadow.  Now  the  welcome  light 
filled  the  whole  heaven  and  rested 
caressingly  on  the  bosom  of  the  valleys. 
Clearly  we  made  out  below  us  the  per- 
fect semi-circle  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  thirty 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Away  to 
the  east,  beyond  the  Crj^stal  Lakes,  the 
sun  w^as  lighting  up  the  low-lying,  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  the  Stanford  quadrangles. 
Would  we  reach  home  again  ? 

** Frank,"  I  said  to  the  girl  beside  me, 
*'the  next  half-hour  will  decide  it." 

''Yes,  Robert,  I  am  not  afraid." 

I  took  her  in  my  anns  and  she  yielded 
trustfully  to  me.  My  heart  was  in  my 
mouth,  but  I  swallowed  it  again,  and 
then  I  did  what,  through  the  long,  dark 
hours  of  our  vigil,  I  had  not  dared  to 
do,  I  kissed  her. 

''Frank,"  I  said,  "it  may  be  a  half- 
hour  or  it  may  be  a  half  centurv'.  Will 
you — shall  we  spend  it  together?" 

"Robert,"  said  the  dear  girl,  turning 
her  laughing  eyes  on  me.  "don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  have  asked  me 
first?" 

The  car  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  almost 
throwing  us  to  the  floor.  Still  holding 
to  Frank,  I  looked  out.  The  sag  of  the 
rope  trailing  beneath  us  had  caught  in 
some  dwarf  oaks  which  lined  the  can- 
yon below  us.  I  pulled  the  va've  w'da 
open,  and  slowly  the  balloon,  like  a  mus- 
tang whose  spirit  had  been  broken, 
yielded  to  the  rope  and  settled  peace- 
fully on  the  hillside.  We  felt  the  touch 
of  earth  again ! 

There  a  gray  old  Merlin  of  a  farmer 
found  us.  For  an  hour  )ie  had  watched 
our  flight,  following  with  his  donble 
team  along  the  farm  road  through  his 
wood.  Frank,  laughing  and  crying  hj-s- 
terically,   threw  herself  into   his  arms. 
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while  I  stood  by  like  an  idiot,  telling  the  now  we  were  watching  the  stars  come 
discomfited  countryman  we  were  not  in-  out.  The  horses  splashed  up  the  front 
sane.  Whatever  he  thought,  honest  Tom  entrance  of  the  hall.  I  helped  Frank  to 
Brown  bundled  us  into  his  wagon,  and  alight,  and  Mr.  Brown  whipped  on  to 
half  an  hour  later  we  sat  warm  and  snug  Palo  Alto.  Hastily  we  ran  up  the  steps 
by  his  kitchen  fire.  and  gained  the  parlor  without  being  ob- 
The  evening  lights  of  Boble  Hall  .served.  A  tall  gentleman  at  the  farther 
shone  full  on  the  roadway  as  ]Mr.  end  of  the  room  arose  and  came  toward 
Brown's  double  team  and  buckboard  us.  I  never  felt  so  much  like  running 
emerged  from  Eucalyptus  Avenue  and  in  my  life.  But  Frank,  laying  a  trem- 
drew  near  to  the  dormitory.  Mr  Brown's  bling  hand  on  my  arm,  whispered,  ''Rob- 
broad,  philosophic  back  had  not  turned  bie,  you're  a  brave  boy!"  Then  lower, 
once  during  our  long  drive  up  from  the  **Now  is  the  time  to  score!"  Aloud  she 
coast  side,  across  the  mountains,  and  said:  **I  want  you  to — "  she  looked  up 
down  the  foot-hill  grade.  Frank  and  I  at  'me — **I  want  you  to  meet  my 
had  sat  silent  during  the  journey  and  father." 


ECHOES  OF  SAN  ANTONE 

BY  WILLIAM  HARPER  DEAN 

IIL-THE  FREE  LANCE 

Tom  Hanahan  was  Irish  from  the  bald  place  to  his  toes. 

An'  his  one  blue  eye  was  set  a  little  South; 

He  had  a  stab  where  his  brother  had  a  mouth, 
An'  a  reg'lar  buzzard  bill  that  he  used  to  call  a  nose. 

But,  whenever  they  was  fightin\  Tom  was  there! 
If  he  smelt  the  smell  of  scrappin'  in  the  mr, 

He'd  walk,  he'd  ride  and  he'd  creep — 

Leave  his  bed,  forget  to  sleep 
Jes'  so  long  if  they  was  fightin'  he  was  there! 

He  rode  the  range  from  Eagle  Pass  to  Oklahoma's  line, 

An '  they  weren  't  a  better  puncher  in  the  West ! 

Never  boozed,  or  chewed,  his  manners  was  the  best. 
An '  long  as  I  had  known  him,  never  cussed  a  single  time. 

But,  whenever  they  was  fightin',  etc. 

They  uster  send  for  Tom  to  bust  rough-houses  at  **The  Bell," 
Where  the  mav 'ricks  tried  to  carve  him  up  in  chunks. 
But  Tom,  he  waded  through  all  the  Greasers  an '  Hunks ! 

The  county  complimented  him  by  sayin '  he  was  hell ! 

But,  whenever  they  was  fightin',  etc. 

Yep,  he  uster  wrassle  bobcats  an '  spank  the  rattlesnake. 

Kicked  the  rustlers  clean  across  the  Rio  Qrande ; 

Never  got  un j  'inted  or  played  a  losin '  hand, 
The  other  fellow  alius  got  more  than  an  even  break. 

But,  whenever  they  was  fightin',  etc. 

He  weren 't  no  Western  bad  man !   Jest  a  one-gun  kid  was  Tom, 

With  a  hank'rin'  after  fightin'  both  goin'  to'ard  an'  from. 

He  got  his  on  the  border,  whore  a  man  ain't  worth  a  com, 

'Less  his  boots  is  where  they  should  be  when  Gabriel  toots  his  hor^j^QQlc 
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TEXAS  STRAWBERRIES  ARE  THE  FIRST  TO  REACH  THE  MARKETS  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

The  State  That  Believes 

In  Itself 


BY    LEWIS    N.   HALE 

Author  of  **Semi«Tropical  Texas*"  **The  Lure  of  the  Texas  Coast  Country,"  Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


WHILE  on  a  southbound  train, 
recently,  bound  from  Dallas  to 
Houston,  I  sat  in  front  of  two 
men,  and  their  conversation  illustrates 
better  than  anything  I  could  say  that 
Texas,  because  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  her  citizens,  is.  above  all  others, 
a  state  that  believes  in  itself. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  Texan — ^not  of 
the  old  school,  but  of  the  newer,  more 
practical  regime;  his  companion,  ap- 
parently, was  from  Nebraska,  and  an 
unusually  mild  winter  in  that  section 
had  led  him  into  extolling  the  virtues 
of  that  great  commonwealth. 

** Nebraska.''  he  said,  '*is  the  salt  of 
the  earth'' — or  words  to  that  effect. 
''We  have  the  most  contented  lot  of 
people  in  the  universe;  we  raise  practi- 
cally all  the  grain  and  food  stuffs  we 
use,  besides  supplying  millions  outside 
our  borders.  Nebraska  is  good  efiough 
for  me." 

That  is  merely  the  substance  of  his 
talk.    When  he  was  through  the  Texan 


emitted  a  hearty  chuckle.  Did  he  blame 
his  friend  for  his  loyalty  to  his  state! 
No ;  he  commended  him  for  it. 

**Now,  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  stick  up 
for  his  native  heath,"  he  said.  **I'm 
proud  of  you,  Jim ;  you  have  a  fine  state, 
and  you  naturally  think  it  is  the  best 
in  the  Union,  but  that's  only  because 
you  haven't  seen  Texas.  Now,  wait  a 
minute, ' '  he  went  on,  as  the  other  started 
to  interrupt.  ** You've  had  your  say. 
Now,  listen  to  me.  You're  behind  the 
times.  This  is  your  first  trip  to  the 
Southwest,  and  you  don't  imagine  what 
you  're  going  to  see. 

WHAT   THE   TRAINS    BRING   TO   TEXAS 

**You  don't  realize  that  for  the  past 
twenty  years  Texas-bound  trains  have 
been  filled  with  homeseekers,  looking  for 
virgin  soil,  where  they  can  cast  their  lot, 
or  tradesmen,  eager  to  find  a  new  field 
for  their  talents.  But  such  is  the  case, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  the  busiest,  most 
fruitful  vear  the  State  has  ever  had.   It 
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is  opening  in  a  manner  that  will  put  sun- 
shine into  the  heart  of  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child;  that  will  impress  upon 
them  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  Texas 
is  a  State  that  believes  in  itself,  and  be- 
lieving in  itself,  has  wooed  and  won  suc- 
cess in  a  measure  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  commonwealth. 

**And  the  people  are  still  coming — 
yea,  a  hundred  thousand  strong!  They 
are  not  only  coming  from  Nebraska,  but 
from  the  Dakotas,  from  Minnesota,  from 
Illinois,  Iowa,  ^lissouri,  Kansas,  and  a 
score  of  other  states.  They  Ve  coming  be- 
cause they  *re  beginning  to  see  the  light ; 
they're  beginning  to  realize  the  wisdom 
of  working  in  a  climate  with  a  soil  that 
meets  them  more  than  half  way,  where 
every  day  in  the  year  it  is  working  for 
them,  that  miracle-producing  combina- 
tion of  soil,  climate  and  water,  in  a  land 
where  there  is  practically  no  winter,  no 
long  periods  of  frozen  ground,  no  en- 
forced spells  of  idleness  while  the  bliz- 
zard shakes  farmhouse  and  barn  in  its 
fury  and  the  fields  are  buried  under  a 
mantle  of  white.  They  are  beginning  to 
ask  of  themselves  this  question : 

THE   KEYNOTE  OF  THE  SITUATION 

'^Why  spend  a  lifetime  in  working,  as 
did  my  father  before  me,  with  little  to 
show  for  it  at  the  end?  Why  keep  on 
working  this  $200-an-acre  land,  making 
but  two  crops  a  year  and  spending  to 
provide  for  the  long  winter  much  that  I 
make  from  these  crops,  so  that  year  after 
year  I  find  I  am  real'y  a  hiser  on  my 
investment,  figuring  on  the  value  of  the 
land,  my  own  hard  work  and  the  fixed 
outlay  for  my  faifiily  and  my  live  stock 
during  the  months  when  everything  is 
frozen?  Why  not  do  as  my  neighbor — 
buy  far  richer  land  at  one-sixth  or  one- 
fifth  the  value  of  these  acres  I  am  farm- 
ing now;  land  in  a  climate  that  permits 
me  to  w(.rk  the  year  around;  land  that 
pays  for  itself  in  six  months;  that  gives 
me  a  bank  account  of  comfortable  pro- 
portions at  the  end  of  twelve;  that  not 
only  yields  far  heavier,  but  far  more 
valuable,  crops,  and  all  these  things  in 
a  climate  where  the  fuel  problem  and  the 
extra-clothing  problem  never  worry  one  ? 
Why  not  be  wiser,  and  healthier  and 
wealthier  by  going  to  Texas ?'* 

'*This  Texan  is  right.''  I  mused,  as 
he  finished — **he  is  right.    Texas  does 


believe  in  itself  because  ever>'  citizen 
within  her  borders  is  a  self-constituted 
ray  of  sunshine,  bent  upon  impressing 
the  glories  of  the  Union's  biggest  state 
on  all  who  will  listen." 

And  that  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
situation — Texas  believes  in  herself  be- 
cause her  people  believe  in  her. 

And  the  people  of  other  climes  come 
to  see  for  themselves  if  what  they  have 
been  told  is  true;  they  investigate  and, 
invariably,  the  investigation  convinces 
them — they  return  home,  pull  up  stakes 
and  come  back  to  Texas,  to  stay,  which 
reminds  me  of  what  a  wise  landman,  one 
who  has  reaped  success  in  big  measure, 
and  who  recently  brought  here  a  train- 
load  of  homeseekers,  with  a  scattering  of 
moneyed  men  who  were  looking  for  in- 
vestments, said  to  me: 

*  *  I  never  tell  the  truth  about  Texas.  I 
find  that  half,  even  one-third,  the  truth 
is  sufficient — it  brings  them,  and  forms 
an  irresistible  talking  point.  Should  I 
tell  what  actually  is  being  done  here, 
what  some  of  the  farmers  are  producing, 
the  successes  they  have  made,  they  would 
be  incredulous;  they  could  not  conceive 
of  it ;  they  would  regard  me  as  one  with 
imagination  run  riot.  For  instance,  I 
know  of  two  men  who  came  with  but  a 
very  few  dollars  between  them,  cleared 
their  land,  put  four  acres  into  cucum- 
bers and  cleared  $800  an  acre — $3200 — 
after  all  expenses  had  been  paid.  They 
then  put  the  land  into  other  crops,  made 
good  money  and  have  kept  on  until  now 
they  are  stockholders  in  a  new  bank 
started  at  their  nearest  town — and  that 
town  is  but  little  more  than  three  years 
old.  I  know  others  who  came  and  cleared 
$1000  an  acre  on  celery,  but  I  don't  tell 
these  facts.  I  always  understate  materi- 
ally and  let  them  find  out  for  themselves. 
When  it  dawns  on  them  what  is  actually 
being  done,  what  can  be  done,  they  are 
not  only  convinced  but  eager ;  they  have 
been  led  up,  by  successive  stages  of  edu- 
cation, let  us  say.  to  a  realization  that 
profoundly  impresses  them." 

PROPOSITION   IS  BIG  AND  DIVERSIFIED 

And  the  beauty  of  the  Texas  proposi- 
tion is  that  it  is  so  big,  so  diversified, 
it  offers  almost  any  and  everv  line  of 
endeavor  to  the  newcomer.  In  dry  farm- 
ing, cotton  and  cattle,  corn  and  other 
sure  crops,  such  as  milo  maize,  Egypti& 
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wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  the  possibilities  are 
boundless.  The  high  prices  during  the 
past  year  for  cattle  have  put  gold  into 
the  pockets  of  many  a  small  farmer,  who, 
as  a  side  industry,  so  to  speak,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  good  pasturage  and 
grown  live  stock.  The  certainty  of  the 
feedstuff  crops  now  so  largely  planted 
throughout  Texas,  means  that  drouth  no 
longer  has  terrors  for  the  stock  raiser. 
Even  though  the  pasturage  may  be  dried 
by  lack  of  rainfall,  the  dry-farming 
^rops  will  furnish  feed.  The  great — the 
phenomenal — crops  of  corn  and  cotton 
made  in  Texas  last  year  by  dry  farm- 
ing, forms  an  unassailable  answer  to  the 
question :  Is  dry  farming  in  Texas  a  cer- 
tainty ? 

Irrigation  in  the  more  arid  portions  of 
Texas  is  furnishing  the  biggest  markets- 
of  the  world  with  vegetables,  rice  and 
other  cereals,  the  Texas  onion,  as  well  as 
lettuce,  cabbage,  beans,  cucumbers  and 
other  fresh,  succulent  vegetables,  are 
reaching  the  North,  the  East,  the  West, 
while  winter  is  holding  high  carnival, 
and  frequent^.y  when  the  ground  is  still 
white  with  snow.  And  these  winter- 
groTivn  delicacies  are  helping  to  spread 
abroad  the  fame  of  the  greatest  of  the 
states. 

The  Texas  proposition  is  proven  and, 
as  the  land  man  says,  the  half  is  not  yet 
told.  Where  else  is  such  a  variety,  such 
a  multiplicity  of  riches  offered?  Where 
can  be  found  opportunity  half  as  invit- 
ing as  right  here  at  our  doors  ?  We  grow 
practically  everything  that  is  growable, 
we  are  nearer  the  big  markets  by  a  thou- 
sand miles  than  the  state  that  is  nearest 
Texas  in  natural  wealth,  California,  and 
we  are  first  in  the  market,  which  is  now 
ever  eager  for  anything  with  the  Texas 
brand. 

Year  by  year  we  are  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  present  themselves  in  ever^' 
new  industry  carried  along  on  extensive 
lines;  experience  is  teaching  us  the  most 
valuable  of  lessons  in  how  to  create,  se- 
cure and  satisfy  the  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts, at  the  same  time  reaping  the  high- 
est prices.  We  are  making  good  in  the 
claims  we  advance — everything  is  work- 
ing together  to  fortify  the  Texas  posi- 
tion ;  prophecies  that  ten  years  ago  were 
considered  dreams,  too  extravagant  for 
serious  reflection,  have  either  come  true 
or  will  .soon  be  realities. 


SUCCESS     SHOWN      IN     GROWTH     AND 
FIGURES 

Success  is  shown  by  results,  by  growth, 
and  because  of  oui^  growth,  shown  in  fig- 
ures that  do  not  lie — the  census  for  pop- 
ulation, for  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
industrial  increases  in  growth,  backed  up 
by  the  assessors'  figures  on  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  various  counties — we  are 
enabled  to  tell  the  world  that  we  have 
the  best  proposition  on  the  North 
American  continent  for  any  individual 
who  wants  to  win  success,  and  to  achieve 
complete  independence.  Texas  is  the 
land  for  the  man  who  hasn't  had  the 
opportunity  before  to  show  the  stuff  of 
which  he  is  made. 

An  iDustration  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  Texas  is  contained 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Manufacturers^ 
Record  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  wherein 
it  is  shown  that  57,606  items  bearing  on 
the  construction  and  financial  activities 
of  the  South  were  reported  during  1912. 

The  states  grouped  under  the  heading 
of  Southern  are:  Alabama.  Arkansas, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Louisiana.*  Mar>dand, 
^lississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  As 
the  paper  comments,  there  is  scarcely  a 
line  of  human  activity  not  represented. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  busi- 
ness man,  whatever  the  character  of  his 
work,  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer, 
merchant,  railroad  operator,  profes- 
sional man,  farmer  or  day  laborer,  who 
can  not  find  in  these  items  facts  3f  great 
importance.  For  these  items  represent 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions,  and 
tens  of  millions,  of  dollars  in  every  line 
of  construction  work  in  the  building  of 
lailroads,  the  establishment  of  industrial 
and  mining  plants  of  the  widest  variety, 
the  building  of  good  roads  and  of  muni- 
cipal improvements,  the  establishment  of 
many  hundreds  of  banks,  the  issuing  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  securities,  the 
building  of  churches  and  schools,  of 
hotels  and  theatres  and  warehouses,  of- 
fice buildings  and  miscellaneous  struc- 
tures. 

TEXAS    IS    IN    THE    LEAD 

It  is  significant  that  Texas  leads  with 

8194    items,    Missouri    following    with 

4354,  Georgia  third,  with  3806;  North 
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Carolina  fourth,  with  3357 ;  Virginia  fol- 
lowing with  3191,  and  Tennessee  with 
3187.  Florida  reported  2942  items  and 
Alabama  2922.  There  are  some  sur- 
prises, as  Alabama,  the  great  iron  and 
steel  state  of  the  South,  falls  short  by 
twenty  of  Florida,  which  has  but  a  pop- 
ulation of  750,000.  Kentucky,  hereto- 
fore one  of  the  leaders  because  of  its 
vast  riches  and  industrial  activities,  had 
2313,  or  more  than  600  less  than 
Florida. 

A  study  of  the  list  is  of  importance, 
since  it  illuminates  the  entire  industrial 
and  business  situation  through  the 
South.  Texas  leads  in  the  building  of 
bridges,  culverts  and  viaducts,  its  num- 
ber being  113,  and  Tennessee  coming 
second  with  66.  In  canning  and  pack- 
ing plants  Texas  again  leads  with  49, 
the  next  largest  number  being  40  cred- 
ited to  Florida.  In  clay  working  plants 
Texas  leads  with  37,  two  statesi,  Ala- 
bama and  Kentucky,  coming  next  each 
with  14.  In  concrete  and  cement  plants, 
Texas  takes  second  place  with  Missouri, 
each  state  building  8,  to  Alabama,  which 
leads  with  11.  In  cotton  compresses  and 
gins  Texas  makes  a  wonderful  showing 
with  its  120,  the  next  largest  number  be- 
ing Georgia  with  48.  South  Carolina  is 
third  with  41.  In  cotton  seed  oil  mills 
Texas  again  leads  with  61,  its  next  near- 
est state  being  Georgia  with  29.  In 
drainage  and  irrigation  projects,  of 
which  there  was  a  total  in  the  entire 
South  of  466.  Texas  leads  with  181,  the 
next  largest  state  being  Louisiana  with 
76.  In  electric  plants,  Texas  again  leads 
the  South  with  185.  the  next  largest  state 
being  Georgia  with  118.  In  foundry 
and  machine  plants,  Texas  leads  with  54, 
closely  pressed  by  Tennessee  with  51 .  In 
gas  and  oil  developments,  Texas  is  third 
with  115  to  West  Virginia's  and  Okla- 
homa's 282.  In  ice  and  cold  storage 
plants  the  Lone  Star  State  far  outshad- 
ows  all  other  states  with  129,  the  next 
nearest  number  being  Florida  with  48; 
of  these  plants  there  were  543  erected  in 
the  South. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PLANTS 

There  were  but  94  iron  and  steel 
plants  constructed,  Alabama  leading  with 
29 ;  Texas  with  but  4.  In  land  develop- 
ments, Texas  has  to  its  credit  138  with 
Florida  second  with  133  and  Virginia 


third  with  108.  In  land  developments 
there  were  1114  projects  given  birth. 
Texas  is  second  in  lumber  manufactur- 
ing with  82  new  plants  compared  to  104 
in  Mississippi.  In  miscellaneous  enter- 
prises Texas  led  the  South  with  195,  its 
nearest  competitor  being  Missouri  with 
135.  In  miscellaneous  plants  Texas  is 
second  with  280,  Missouri  beating  it  by 
8.  There  were  2365  miscellaneous 
plants  credited  to  the  South  in  1912. 
But  Texas  redeemed  itself  in  railway 
shops,  terminals,  etc.,  with  ^3,  its  next 
nearest  neighbor  being  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  with  15  each. 

There  were  471  items  in  the  column  of 
road  and  street  work  under  the  head  of 
Texas,  Alabama  coming  second  with 
248;  for  the  entire  South  there  were  re- 
ported 2390  items.  In  sewer  construc- 
tion, Texas  leads  with  166,  Florida  com- 
ing next  with  78.  There  were  51  tele- 
phone system  items  in  the  State  of  Texas 
with  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  com- 
ing second  with  37  each.  Under  this 
head  there  were  372  items  credited  to 
the  South. 

In  textile  mills,  Texas  makes  a  poor 
showing  with  its  17,  compared  to  North 
Carolina's  177,  yet  in  Texas  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  grown  and  marketed 
in  1912.  In  water  power  developments 
227  items  are  given  as  the  total  for  the 
South,  Texas'  total  of  7  cutting  a  small 
figure  beside  the  29  credited  to  Ten- 
nessee, but  in  waterworks  Texas  has  198 
to  Georgia's  148. 

OTHER   LINES  OF  ACTIVITY 

In  woodworking  plants  Texas  is  third 
with  its  60,  compared  to  the  80  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  72  in  Arkansas.  In 
buildings  Texas  constructed  138  apart- 
ment houses  to  636  in  Missouri,  the 
larger  proportion  of  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  come  under  the  head  of  construc- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  In  association  and  fra- 
ternal buildings  Texas  is  given  113.  Vir- 
ginia second  with  45.  In  bank  and  of- 
fice buildings  Texas  romped  away  from 
all  the  other  states  with  255,  its  next 
nearest  state  being  Georgia  with  126. 
There  were  1359  bank  and  office  build- 
ings in  the  entire  South.  In  churches, 
Texas  had  185,  compared  to  108  in  North 
Carolina,  the  South 's  total  in  this  re- 
spect being  1181.    T(-ca^,aJ^V£g^e^ie 
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ed  more  city  and  county  buildings  than 
any  other  Southern  state,  its  165  loom- 
ing large  beside  the  68  credited  Georgia. 
This  waa  the  case  also  in  courthouses, 
of  which  there  were  262'  constructed  in 
the  South,  Texas  having  57,  the  next 
nearest  state,  Arkansas,  having  28.  Tex- 
as is  given  120  new  hotels,  Florida  com- 
ing second  with  100.  In  miscellaneous 
items  Texas  is  given  155  and  North  Car- 
olina 111.  Texas  built  90  railway  sta- 
tions, sheds,  etc.,  the  next  nearest  num- 
ber, 47,  going  to  Georgia. 

BEST  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  REAL  FACTS 
FIGURES 

There  were  564  new  schools  construct- 
ed in  Texas,  Tennessee  coming  next  with 
178.  There  were  631  new  stores  built 
in  Texas,  compared  to  289  in  Missouri. 
In  the  entire  South  there  were  3045 
stores  built,  according  to  the  list.  Texas 
bxdlt  55  new  theatres,  the  next  nearest 
state  being  Missouri  with  34.  Texas  fin- 
ished the  year  with  140  new  warehouses, 
Kentucky  coming  next  with  97.  There 
were  511  items  regarding  steam  railways 
in  Texas,  compared  to  167  in  Georgia. 


There  were  54  items  of  street  railways 
in  Texas  compared  to  34  from  North 
Carolina. 

Under  the  head  of  financial  corpora- 
tions Texas  is  given  387  and  Georgia 
234.  Of  new  securities  there  were  897 
items  credited  to  Texas  with  348  from 
Mississippi.  The  total  for  the  entire 
South  in  this  respect  was  3894. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  practically 
every  line  Texas  leads  the  South.  Here 
development  along  every  road  of  en- 
deavor is  more  rapid,  more  stable. 
These  are  facts  and  figures;  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  them.  Every  ai^u- 
ment  that  Texas  is  the  banner  state  of 
the  Union,  the  state  of  greatest  oppor- 
tunity most  quickly  realized,  is  rein- 
forced by  facts  like  these.  It  has  been 
said  that  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  cen- 
sus, is  the  best  advertising  agent  Texas 
has.  It  would  seem,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  every  compilation  of  development 
statistics,  or  of  figures  on  agricultural, 
industrial,  financial,  building,  or  other 
line  of  industry  points  the  needle  in  the 
compass  of  progress  and  growth  directly 
to  Texas. 


HER  REASON 

Mistress— Why  do  you  want  to  leave,  Mary? 

Servant — ^Why,  mum,  the  young  ladies  don't  dress  with  style  or  taste;  and 
wherever  IVe  been  IVe  alwayl^  been  used  to  copyin'  the  young  ladies;  but  your 
young  ladies  ain't  worth  copyin'. 

OPPOSED  TO  FREE  EDUCATION 

•  Tommy — I  don't  think  it's  right  children  should  go  to  school  free.    Pa  ought 
to  pay  a  lot  for  our  schooling. 
Ethel— Why? 
Tommy — 'Cos  then  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  afford  to  send  us. 


THE  REAL  REASON 

Father  (after  a  long  search) — ^Well,  here  it  is.  I  wonder  why  one  always  finds 
a  thing  in  the  last  place  in  which  one  hunts  T 

Boy — I  'spect  it's  'cause  after  folks  find  it  they  stop  huntingjized  by ^OOQIC 


RHYMES  OF  GAL: 
VESTON  BAY 


BY  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 


XIL— THE  OLD  BOATMAN 

He  laughed,  and  fought  the  winds  and  won ; 

He  dared  the  treacherous  shoals  and  bars ; 
Fearless  he  faced  both  cloud  and  sun, 

And  smiles  when  he  beholds  the  scars. 
For,  like  the  oak  upon  the  shore, 

All  gnarled  and  gray,  he  holds  his  ground. 
Who  cares  for  beauty's  lessening  store, 

When  hearts  are  big  and  hearts  are  sound  T 

At  anchor  in  some  friendly  cove. 

Or  harbored  at  some  bayou-side. 
He  scans  the  clouds  that  idly  rove, 

And  foretells  weather,  wind  and  tide ; 
He  watches  all  the  waves  that  come, 

For  certain  shadows,  certain  gleams. 
And  reads  what  they  portend,  like  some 

Wise  folks  that  can  interpret  dreams. 

Steadfast  and  true  he  loves  the  sea ; 

For  it  forever  yearns  his  heart 
To  him,  what  else  God's  footstool  be. 

It  is  the  best,  most  glorious  pant. 
In  its  alarms,  'neath  angry  skies, 

He  soothes  it  with  soft  words  of  balm. 
And  sings  to  it  sweet  lullabys, 

Until  it  rests  serene  and  calm. 

And  then,  it  speaks  to  him,  and  smiles. 

And  he  smiles  back  and  understands ; 
And  where  he  sits,  with  tender  guile 

The  waves  leap  up  and  kiss  his  hands. 
And  so  in  peace  his  days  are  passed, 

Waiting  the  day  that  soon  must  be, 
When  clustered  stars  shall  tip  the  mast. 

Where  no  more  storms  alarm  the  sea. 
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The  Lonely  Bandit 

An  Adventure  In  the  Career  of  One 
Robert  Halsey 


BY    HARRY   VAN   DEMARK 

Author  of  **Tke  Adventures  of  Bobby  Peckinpeugh,**  **Under  the  Fire  Fountain,**  Etc. 


A  NOVELETTE  IN  TWO  PARTS-PART   I 


THE  rim  of  the  rising  moon  was  just 
peeping  above  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  casting  a  faint  glow  into 
the  sky  and  giving  objects  a  dim,  spec- 
tral-like appearance.  Standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  which  skirted  the 
lower  end  of  the  little  city  of  Del  Rio 
and  took  its  way  thence  toward  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  a  horse  and  rider.  The  lat- 
ter was  leaning  forward  in  his  saddle. 
He  was  listening. 

In  his  attitude  there  was  something 
romantic  and  picturesque!  He  was 
dressed  in  the  regulation  cowboy  cos- 
tume of  the  early  seventies,  from  a  broad 
sombrero  to  the  high-heeled  boots,  on 
which  a  pair  of  Mexican  silver  spurs 
jingled  merrily  at  the  slightest  move- 
ment. He  was  tall  and  muscular  and 
sat  his  steed  with  a  grace  that  was  as 
rare  as  it  was  admirable.  A  short,  bolero 
jacket — worn  for  warmth,  the  night  be- 
ing cool — gave  a  Spanish  touch  to  his 
otherwise  American  attire. 

The  horse  he  bestrode  was  not  a  cow- 
pony — ^was,  in  fact,  a  dashing  white 
charger  of  the  Arabian  variety — a  rare 
thing  in  the  Southwest  of  that  period. 
White  Pawn  pawed  the  dust  of  the  road 
impatiently,  and  it  was  only  by  keeping 
a  tight  rein  that  the  rider  was  able  to 
curb  her  impetuous  spirit. 

Nothing  but  a  mission  of  importance 
could  have  brought  Bob  Halsey  out  of 
his  mountain  fastness ;  for,  be  it  known, 
Bob  Halsey  was  a  bandit  with  a  price 


of  $2000  on  his  head.  Known  as  Mas- 
cada  (El  Bandit o  Mascada)^  a  name  be- 
stowed up  him  by  the  Mexicans  across 
the  river  because  no  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  black  mask  which 
he  invariably  wore — for  years  his  daring 
had  been  the  wonder  and  comment  of  the 
border,  as  well  as  the  despair  and  cha- 
grin of  Government  Marshal  Thomas 
Flynn,  whose  efforts  to  confine  the  dar- 
ing offender  had  been  actuated  as  much 
by  a  spirit  of  revenge  as  by  a  resolve  to 
do  his  duty. 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  too  long  to  be 
a  part  of  this  chronicle.  Suffice  to  say, 
Bob  and  the  martial  had  figured  in  an 
episode  some  months  previous,  out  of 
which  the  latter  had  emerged  with  any- 
thing but  credit.  Since  that  time  there 
had  been  little  love  lost  between  the  two, 
for  Flynn  had  openly  boasted  of  his 
prowess,  and  the  fact  that  he  would 
sooner  or  later  haul  the  Mascada  person 
into  camp,  dead  or  alive — ^he  was  not 
particular  which. 

So  at  this  time  affairs  had  reached  a 
crisis. 

Now,  suddenly,  upon  the  sandy  road 
came  a  grating  sound,  as  yet,  almost  in- 
distinct, foretelling  the  approach  of  a 
vehicle.  Very  rapidly  the  sound  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  Halsey,  reaching 
in  his  pocket,  brought  forth  his  mask — 
for  not  even  Marshal  Flynn  knew  what 
the  face  of  the  noted  bandit  was  like. 
The  tall,  symmetrical  form  had  become 
vividly  impressed  on  the  retina  of  many 
an   eye,   but   forms,  unfortunately,   do 
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not  make  for  a  complete  identification. 

After  a  moment  the  dim  light  of  a 
carriage  lamp  flashed  around  a  bend  in 
the  road,  some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
and  a  quiet  smile  flickered  about  the 
bandit's  lips. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  early  history 
of  the  border  could  mistake  that  light  or 
the  sound  of  the  carriage,  which  be- 
longed to  none  other  than  this  same  Mar- 
shal Flynn.  Used  only  on  ** state''  oc- 
casions, when  it  was  necessary  that  Mrs. 
Flynn  keep  him  company,  the  vehicle  and 
the  pair  of  bay  ponies  which  invariably 
drew  it,  were  the  talk  of  the  vicinity. 

Upon  Marshal  Flynn  the  sun  of  glory 
had  suddenly  risen.  Some  weeks  since 
he  had  pursued  a  band  of  Mexican  des- 
peradoes, and  with  the  help  of  his  posse 
had  killed  or  maimed  nearly  half  of 
them  and  brought  the  others  safely  to 
the  jail  in  Del  Rio.  This,  added  to  a 
magnificent  hand-to-hand  encounter 
with  the  leader  of  the  band,  one  Manuel 
Delgado,  had  sent  the  Flynn  stock  boom- 
ing to  the  skies.  And  this  day  had 
marked  the  presentation  by  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers— **who  were  legion,"  stated  the 
local  paper,  a  few  days  aifter  the  cere- 
mony— of  a  magnificent  diamond-stud- 
ded gold  watch,  brought  by  special 
coach  from  San  Aiitonio,  where  a  famous 
jeweler  had  lavished  upon  it  every  at- 
tention of  his  art. 

The  presentation  of  the  watch  had  in- 
creased the  marshal 's  pomposity  and  ar- 
rogance in  no  small  degree,  and  he  was 
lolling  back  in  the  carriage  with  a  com- 
placent smile.  The  watch,  reposing 
snugly  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  had 
been  brought  forth  numerous  times  dur- 
ing the  short  trip  from  town,  and  care- 
fully fondled.  In  the  dim  light  cast  out 
by  the  carriage  lamp  the  diamonds  in 
the  back  of  the  case  sparkled  with  lus- 
trous brilliancy.  He  said  for  the  for- 
tieth time: 

**Lucy,  Lucy,  will  you  look  at  this 
timepiece?" 

**No,  I  won't!"  she  responded,  rather 
testily.  **I've  looked  at  it  till  my  eyes 
are  tired.  I'm  not  like  you — got  eyes 
for  nothing  else." 

Her  sour,  disagreeable  voice  would 
have  grated  harshly  on  the  ear  of  the 
average  mortal.  But  Marshal  Flynn  had 
listened  to  that  voice  almost  incessantly 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  was  now 


immune   to   its  disagreeable   qualities. 

**A11  right,  Lucy,"  said  the  marshal, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  as  he  dropped  the 
watch  into  his  pocket  again.  **But  you 
don't  sufficiently  comprehend  the  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  my  duty." 

**0h,  stuff!  Any  other  man  would 
have  done  what  you  did." 

**I  flatter  myself,  no!"  replied  the 
marshal,  with  some  spirit.  **I  can  say 
to  you,  my  dear,  what  I  could  say  to 
no  one  else — the  honor  was  deserved. 
The  only  surprising  thing  in  the  whole 
business  is  why  it  did  not  come  before." 

**Idiot!" 

**Lucy!" 

**You  are  certainly  filled  with  your 
own  importance." 

**0h,  such  ingratitude,"  he  replied. 
**I  can't  even  make  a  confident  of  my 
wife." 

*' Rubbish!  Say  something  important 
and  I'll  listen." 

**Ah,  me!  Well,  anyway,  I  wish  some 
of  the  folks  back  east  could  see  the 
watch.  I'll  have  to  write  them  about 
it."  He  took  it  in  his  hand  again  as  he 
spoke  and  leaning  forward  held  it  so  the 
light  of  the  carriage  lamp  fell  full  upon 
it.  *' Beautiful!  Beautiful!"  he  kept 
repeating,  as  he  turned  it  over  and  over. 
**  Beautiful — er — "  He  stopped  short  as 
some  instinct  warned  him  of  impending 
danger. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  action  of  the 
horses,  one  of  which  had  snorted.  At 
any  rate,  the  marshal  felt  for  his  revol- 
ver. 

Then  came  Halsey's  voice  out  of  the 
darkness : 

**Take  your  hand  off  that  gun,  or 
you're  a  dead  man!" 

**By  the  Lord  Harry,  we're  held  up  !" 
cried  the  marshal  in  amazement,  and  let 
his  hand  fall  trembling  to  his  side. 

n. 

Halsey  lost  no  time.  Revolver  in 
hand,  he  rode  alongside  the  carriage. 

**A  pleasant  evening,  marshal,"  he 
greeted,  genially. 

**A  pleasant  fiddlestick!"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Flynn.  **I  suppose  you  will  rob 
us  first  and  cut  our  throats  after- 
wards?" 

**Not  at  all,  madam.  I  should  never 
forgive  myself  were  I  to  deprive  Del 
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Rio  society  of  two  such  ornaments  as 
yourself  and  your  worthy  spouse." 

The  sarcasm  wa^  lost  on  the  woman, 
but  Plynn  immediately  cried: 

**IVe  got  you  placed — ^you're  Masca- 
da!'' 

"At  your  service/i  replied  the  other 
with  a  bow.  **I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
but  I  must  relieve  you  of  your  valuables. 
First,  I'll  take  your  gun,  however,"  and 
reaching  over  he  pulled  Flynn's  weapon 
from  the  holster  and  dropped  it  into 
one  of  his  saddle-bags. 

**It's  precious  little  money  you  11  get 
off  of  me,"  growled  Flynn. 

* '  Money ! ' '  laughed  Bob.  ' '  How  could 
you  believe  me  so  mercenary  as  to  covet 
money  ?  My  dear  marshal,  it's  the  watch 
I  want!" 

"The  watch!    You  know  of  thatt" 

^'El  Bandit 0  Mascada  never  sleeps — 
you  have  said  so  yourself,"  was  the  gay 
reply,  as  the  bandit  assumed  a  grandilo- 
quent air,  "so  why  should  he  not  be 
aware  of  the  handsome  present  given 
you  for  the  valuable  service  you  ren- 
dered? What  do  you  think  they'll  give 
if  you  ever  lay  your  hands  on  met" 

* '  Oh,  1 11  get  you  yet,  you  desperado ! ' ' 
cried  the  marshal,  no  longer  able  to  keep 
his  anger  in  check.  "You've  held  the 
upper  haifd  long  enough.  My  time  will 
come!" 

"A  very  pretty  speech!  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  not  actors  in  a  melodrama. 
This  is  real  life,  marshal.  So  wake  up 
and  hand  over  the  watch!" 

"I  told  you  that  watch  would  only 
bring  you  trouble,"  groaned  Mrs.  Flynn. 

"Come!"  said  Bob.  "I'm  not  going 
to  stand  parleying  until  your  friends 
come  along.    The  watch!" 

Already,  however,  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  came  to  their  ears  from  a  distance. 

"If  I  can  only  keep  him  here  a  few 
moments,"  whispered  the  marshal,  "the 
boys  will  nab  him  sure." 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  saying,  but 
I  can  make  a  good  guess,"  said  Halsey. 
"And  I'm  through  fooling  with  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  reached  forward  to 
plunge  his  hand  into  the  marshal's  pock- 
et, when  the  latter,  desperate  at  the 
thought  of  losing  the  timepiece  and  en- 
couraged by  the  sound  of  the  approach- 
ing cowboys,  seized  Bob's  arm  and  fairly 
pulled  him  from  his  horse. 


Bight  into  the  marshal's  lap  he  fell, 
and  the  next  moment  the  two  were 
locked  in  tight  embrace,  while  the  mar- 
shal's wife,  vdth  a  shriek  of  dismay,  fell, 
rather  than  jumped,  from  the  vehicle, 
into  the  soft  dust  of  the  roadside. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  Halsey 
coolly  twisted  the  marshal's  right  arm 
back  of  his  head  until  the  officer  yelled 
with  pain. 

"The  watch — where  is  itt"  demanded 
the  bandit. 

"In — ^in  my  left  vest-pocket,"  was  the 
sullen  reply,  between  gasps. 

With  his  left  arm  tightly  locked  about 
the  marshall's  neck,  Halsey  ran  his  right 
hand  into  the  pocket  in  question.  The 
next  moment  the  watch  slipped  into  the 
fingers  of  the  bandit,  and  thence  into 
the  side-pocket  of  his  trousers.  Then  a 
heavy  fist  caught  Flynn  on  the  point  of 
the  jaw  and  the  marshal  sank  into 
dreamland. 

In  an  instant  Halsey  stood  panting  in 
the  roadside. 

White  Fawn  was  grazing  peacefully 
a  few  yards  away.  The  time  had  come 
for  flight.  Hoof-beats,  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  cowboys — all  of  them 
the  marshal's  friends— were  rapidly 
neaidng  the  scene  of  the  hold-up. 

Bob's  quick  eye  took  in  the  long  ex- 
panse of  smooth  roadway,  stretching  out 
to  the  westward.  Whit,e  Fawn,  he  knew, 
would  have  no  trouble  distancing  her 
pursuers  when  fresh.  Now,  however,  she 
was  winded  from  her  journey.  Another 
unfavorable  circumstance,  too,  caught 
his  attention — ^the  moon,  which  a  short 
time  befoue  had  but  dimly  lighted  the 
landscape,  was  casting  a  refulgent  glow 
over  the  level  country,  obscured  only  for 
a  moment  now  and  then  by  some  vagrant 
cloud. 

Bob  hesitated  but  a  moment.  Then  a 
few  steps  took  him  to  the  side  of  the 
mare,  where,  with  the  exercise  of  that 
remarkable  agility  for  which  he  was 
famous,  he  sprang  like  a  harlequin  into 
the  saddle. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cowboys  drew 
up  on  the  far  side  of  the  carriage  and 
the  marshal's  wife  shrieked: 

"There  he  is — the  highwayman!  Stop 
him!" 

Instantly  the  air  became  surcharged 
with  excitement. 
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** Don't  fail  to  get  him!''  cried  Plynn, 
whose  senses  returned  at  this  juncture. 
**It's  Mascada,  and  there's  $2000  on 
his  head!" 

Halsey,  however,  leaning  well  over 
White  Fawn's  neck,  was  off  like  a  flash 
down  the  moonlit  road. 

** Quick,  your  horse,  and  gun!"  cried 
Marshal  Plynn,  as  he  scrambled  out  of 
the  carriage. 

The  cowboy  nearest  to  hand  slipped 
out  of  his  saddle  and  the  marshal 
vaulted  in. 

**A11  ready,  boys!"  he  cried,  and  with 
a  shout  the  band  thundered  in  pursuit 
of  the  white  horse  and  rider,  now  but 
dimly  visible  ahead. 

Revolvers  began  popping,  but  Bob 
had  too  much  start  to  make  the  bullets 
effective  had  they  struck  him — which 
they  didn't.  White  Fawn,  too,  escaped 
the  leaden  hail,  and  began  to  put  for- 
ward her  best  speed. 

For  the  next  two  miles  it  was  nip  and 
tuck.  Winded  as  she  was,  the  white  mare 
was  yet  holding  her  own.  Would  it  last, 
wondered  Bob,  until  he  could  reach  a 
fringe  of  woodland,  which  he  knew  to 
be  but  a  short  distance  ahead?  Once  in 
the  thick  timber,  with  every  trail 
familiar  through  constant  travel,  escape, 
he  felt,  would  be  easy. 

The  marshal  and  his  hastily-organized 
posse  soon  stopped  firing  and  plied 
quirt  and  spur  most  vigorously.  They 
realized,  no  doubt,  the  importance  of 
overhauling  the  bandit  on  the  open  prai- 
rie. 

White  Pawn,  however,  as  if  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  daring  ex- 
ploit of  her  master,  began  to  slowly 
increase  the  space  between  herself  and 
her  pursuers. 

Halsey  took  the  marshal's  watch 
from  his  pocket  and  gazed  at  it  triumph- 
antly. It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
and  the  night  was  already  on  the  wane. 
A  feeling  of  emptiness  took  possession 
of  him;  he  realized  the  need  of  food 
and  longed  for  the  seclusion  of  his  moun- 
tain cave — ^the  cave  which,  though  its 
existence  had  long  been  known  by  the 
marshal  and  his  men,  had  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered by  mortal  eyes  save  those  of 
the  man  it  sheltered. 

Another  glance  to  the  rear  showed  his 
pursuers  still  farther  behind. 

Ahead,  now,  the  dark  line  of  the  wood- 


land could  be  seen,  and  a  few  moments 
later  Halsey  plunged  into  its  inviting 
depths,  and  turned  sharply  to  the  right 
along  a  trail  generally  believed  to  be 
impassable.  Here  he  quietly  waited. 
Soon  the  marshal  and  his  cowboy  band 
thundered  by  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
bandit's  ruse.  Then  Bob,  playfully  pat- 
ting White  Pawn's  neck,  with  a  soft 
word  of  praise  which  the  mare  seemed 
to  appreciate,  turtned  northward,  safe 
from  pursuit. 

III. 

A  few  days  later  Halsey  sat  on  a 
roughly-fashioned  stool  outside  his  cave 
and  gazed  out  across  the  valley.  The 
day  was  brilliantly  clear.  Acro^  the 
open  spaces  another  range  of  mountains 
loomed  up  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were 
but  a  few  hours'  journey  away,  instead 
of  almost  as  many  days.  Prom  a  cloud- 
less sky  of  deep  azui«,  the  sun,  already 
well  past  its  zenith,  shone  upon  a  wide 
expanse  of  glistening  white  sand  and 
bare  gray  rock. 

Down  through  a  wilderness  of  timber 
and  rock  a  trail  wound  aimlessly  like  a 
ribbon,  with  so  many  loops  and  curves, 
and  apparently  senseless  detours,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  purposely  coveririg  as  much 
ground  as  it  possibly  could  in  reaching 
its  destination;  and  one  felt  that  noth- 
ing would  delight  it  more  than  to  have 
some  silly  wayfarer  get  tired  of  its  wan- 
derings and  attempt  a  ** short  cut,"  only 
to  bring  up  against  deep  gullies  and 
other  impassable  barriers. 

Halsey,  as  he  gazed,  reviewed  in  his 
mind  the  many  times  he  had  traversed 
the  trail.  He  knew  it  was  not  half  so 
erratic  as  it  might  appear  to  a  stranger. 
Every  twist  and  turn  was  there  for  a 
purpose,  for  cattle  were  wont  to  graze 
on  the  verdure-clad  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tainside, and  they  had  never  been  known 
to  fail  in  picking  out  the  easiest  way. 

Off  to  the  right  could  be  seen  a  wild 
turmoil  of  water  and  spray  thrown  into 
the  air  at  the  intersection  of  two  moun- 
tain streams.  One  of  the  streams  had 
worn  its  way  down  into  the  rock  until 
it  had  carved  out  a  canyon  for  itself,  the 
bottom  of  which,  at  least  tw^o  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface,  was  strewn  with 
great  boulders,  and  sharp-pointed  rocks, 
over  which  the  w^ater  dashed  in  rapids. 
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The  other,  descending  more  leisurely 
from  another  direction,  was  broad  and 
shallow  until  a  point  where  the  impetu- 
ous stream  intersected  it,  when  it  be- 
came a  boiling  whirlpool. 

**Thi8  is  God's  country,"  mused  Bob, 
as  he  drew  a  breath  of  fresh  mountain 
air.  Then  an  expression  of  sadness  stole 
over  his  face.  His  existence  had  been 
inexpressibly  lonely,  and  now,  intermin- 
gled with  his  thoughts  of  h^  solitude, 
came  others — of  the  girl  **back  home." 
The  belle  of  a  Virginia  countryside,  she 
had  loved  Bob  as  deeply  as  Bob  loved 
her.  Then,  one  night,  had  come  the 
thunderbolt — ^the  announcement  of  her 
marriage  to  another.  To  Bob  the  an- 
guish of  the  moment,  when  he  learned 
of  her  perfidy,  was  something  not  yet  to 
be  lightly  thought  of. 

That  same  night  he  had  left  for 
''parts  unknown."  Having  no  immedi- 
ate relatives,  save  an  uncle  with  whom 
he  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  he  had 
never  sought  to  communicate  with  his 
native  heath.  Evebelle  Fairfax  had  no 
doubt  married  Clem  Larkin,  as  she  had 
planned.  The  match  had  ihe  sanction 
of  her  parents — something  Bob  had 
never  been  able  to  win. 

Since  then  had  come  a  succession  of 
events,  each  a  stepping  stone  in  the 
career  of  Bob  Halsey,  bandit.  Driven 
out  of  Albuquerque  by  a  posse  who 
sought  his  life  for  a  crime  committed  by 
another,  Bob  had  taken  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

For  months  he  lived  quietly,  ekeing 
out  an  existence  the  best  way  he  could, 
as  he  gradually  made  his  way  into 
Texas.  Forced  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
afraid  to  show  his  face  at  any  of  the 
frontier  posts,  for  news  of  his  supposed 
crime  had  been  flashed  along  the  bor- 
der, driven  to  desperation  he  finally  held 
up  the  stage  on  the  old  San  Antonio 
Trail. 

By  a  lucky  haul,  he  secured  funds  suf- 
ficient to  last  him  for  many  months,  as 
well  as  a  new  supply  of  ammunition. 
From  that  moment  he  became  a  noted 
border  character — a  desperado,  if  you 
please,  through  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  After  that  the  fever 
of  plunder  soon  got  into  his  blood,  and 
the  nsmetEl  Bcmdito  Mascada,  became 
a  by-word  along  the  frontier. 

"God,  if  I  could  only  get  away  from 


this!"  he  mused,  falling  into  the  habit 
he  had  of  talking  to  himself  when  alone. 
**  There  must  be  some  way  a  man  can 
earn  an  honest  living.  Sometimes  I'm 
almost  tempted  to  give  myself  up." 

There  followed  another  period  of  ab- 
straction. Then  a  light  of  triumph  came 
suddenly  into  his  face,  and  he  gave  his 
knee  a  resounding  slap. 

**By  George,  I've  got  it!  I  vHU  give 
myself  up!  I'll  leave  this  loneliness  be- 
hind me.  The  chances  are,  if  I  go  down 
to  Del  Rio  and  tell  Mynn  that  I'm  Ma- 
scada, he'll  not  believe  me.  Well  and 
good.  I'll  not  insist.  And  if  the  plan 
fails — well,  111  take  the  consequences! 
It's  a  gambler's  chance!" 

All  day  long  he  thought  over  the 
plan.  There  was  more  than  a  possibility, 
he  felt,  that  the  sheer  daring  of  the 
scheme  would  win  out.  Marshal  Flynn 
— in  fact,  no  one  in  this  part  of  the 
Southwest — ^had  seen  his  face  because  of 
that  impenetrable  mask,  and  the  very 
boldness  of  going  to  the  marshal  with 
a  statement  that  he  was  the  famous  ban- 
dit, would  not  be  countenanced  for  a 
moment  by  that  individual,  unless  Hal- 
sey was  badly  mistaken.  Anyway,  it  was 
worth  a  try — anything  was  worth  a  try 
to  be  among  his  fellow  men  once  more. 

He  gazed  fondly  through  the  trees 
where  White  Fawn  was  grazing.  This 
meant  parting  from  her — ^his  companion 
of  two  years — the  only  friend  he  had. 
But  all  things  have  their  (Usappoint- 
ments,  and  Bob  regarded  with  What 
stoicism  he  could  muster  this  latest  de- 
velopment in  his  career. 

Once  sure  his  plan  was  the  right  one, 
Bob  was  full  of  action.  His  money,  and 
what  valuables  he  had  accumulated,  in- 
cluding the  marshal's  watch,  were 
placed  in  a  oil-skin  bag  and  buried  in  a 
comer  of  the  cave,  whem  there  remained 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  ground 
having  been  disturbed.  If  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded he  would  some  day  dig  them  up 
and  return  them  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers. If  not — ^well,  time  to  think  of  that 
when  his  plan  had  been  put  to  a  test. 

He  waited  till  the  moon  was  up  that 
night,  for  the  trail  was  treacherous,  and 
the  footing  uncertain.  Then,  with  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  White  Fawn, 
whom  he  turned  loose  to  roam  where  she 
would,  Bob  attired  himself  in  a  suit  of 
corduroy  trousers,  in  which,  as  M  Ban- 
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dito  Mascada,  he  had  never  been  seen,  thought  of  associating  once  more  with 

and  started  down  the  trail  toward  Del  his  fellow  men.    Disastrous  or  suoeess- 

Bio.  fill  as  his  trip  might  be,  at  least  the 

He   almost   laughed   for  joy   at  the  lonely  bandit  would  be  lonely  no  longer. 

{To  he  concluded  next  month) 


Fiddling  the  Time  Away 

BY  CHARLES  H.  MEIERS 

Jim  was  Just  a  quist  fiddler,  like  th«  fiddlers  tha,t  you  know, 

Never  known  to  be  excited  nor  to  kick  on  rain  or  snow. 

When  it  rained  he  sat  and  fiddled  tunes  that  he  had  heard  somewhere; 

When  it  snowed  he  kept  on  fiddling  Just  as  If  he  didn't  care; 

Working  only  when  compelled  to,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  day. 

Fiddling  in  the  quiet  evening,  he  would  pass  the  time  away. 

Neighbors  sighed  and  called  him  worthless,  but  he  didnt  seem  t6  mind; 
He'd  look  sad,  and  then  forgive  them,  for  this  fiddler  he  was  kind. 
Everybody  seemed  to  like  him,  even  though   they  couldn't  see 
Why  he'd  shy  at  work,  and  fiddle— fiddle  on  continually— 
Sometimes  shirking  in  his  duty  that  he  might   keep   playing   on; 
And  his  work  was  not  yet  finished  often  when  the  day  was  gone. 

Thus  Jim  1st  the  years  go  flitting  by  and  nipping  at  his  youth, 

Thinking  little  of  the  future— all  unmindful  of  the  truth 

That  the  time  was  surely  coming  when  he'd  long  for  greater  power 

Than  ability  to  fiddle  at  the  fireside  by  the  hour; 

But  it  came— the  time  for  labor — and  It  found  him  yet  unskilled 

And  wishing  for  the  time  back  that  with  fiddling  he  had  killed. 

Fiddling  time  was  gone  forever  and  the  time  for  toil  and  strife 
Loomed  before  him  like  a  mountain  on  the  only  road  through  life; 
80  he  started  out  to  climb  It,  for  he  knew  It  must  be  done. 
But  his  untrained  limbs  grew  weary  struggling  on  from  sun  till  sun; 
Still,  his  heart  was  full  of  patience,  as  a  fiddler's  heart  must  be, 
And  he  reached  success  by  struggling  hard  and  climbing  painfully. 

Yes,  when  forced  to  climb  the  mountain,  Jim  looked  up  at  it  and  sighed; 
And  it  really  Is  a  wonder  that  this  fiddler  even  tried 
To  attain  success  by  climbing — untrained  climber  that  he  was— 
Where  men  better  trained  had  faltered  and  turned  backward  Just  because 
There  was  no  smooth  path  above  them;  while  the  pathway  leading  down 
Was  well  beaten  by  the  people  who  reside  In  Failure  Town. 

There  are  other  ways  of  fiddling  time  away  that  are  as  bad 

As  to  sit  right  down  and  fiddle  In  the  way  this  fiddler  had; 

And  although  Jim  climbed  the  mountain  and  at  last  attained  success, 

Had  he  started  climbing  sooner,  he'd  have  reached  the  goal,  I  guess, 

With  a  great  deal  less  of  stumbling.     He  who  fiddles  time  away 

May  confront  a  towering  mountain  that  he  can  not  climb,  some  day. 
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STORAGE  BIN  OF  THE  FREEPORT  SULPHUR  COMPANY.  SHOWING  THE  DELIVERY  PIPE.     THE  SULPHUR 
UNDER  AND  AROUND  THE  PILE  IS  NEARLY  TEN  FEET  THICK  AND  IS  BM  PER  CENT  PURE. 

A  TEXAS  SULPHUR 

MINE 

BY  CLARENCE  C.  COYLE 

Author  of  **Texas  New  Free  Port,**  **TexM  and  Her  Good  Roads  Problem.**  Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


FROM  now  on  Texas  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  sulphur  for  the 
world's  consumption.  No  longer  will 
Louisiana  in  the  United  States  and 
Sicily  in  Europe  monopolize  this  mining 
industry,  for  in  November,  1912,  com- 
mercially pure  sulphur  in  paying  quan- 
tities was  brought  from  the  ground  by 
the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company,  at  their 
new  sulphur  field,   at   Bryan   Heights, 


three  miles  from  the  newly-born  city  of 
Freeport.  Approximately  eighty,  tons 
were  secured  during  the  initial  run, 
which  was  of  short  duration,  from  the 
first  of  the  company's  wells  to  be 
steamed. 

The  good  results  secured  assures  the 
future  success  of  Texas'  first  sulphur 
mine,  not  only  because  this  initial  pro- 
duction  was  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
tons  per  day — a  record  which  insures 
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the  mine  being  a  profitable  industry — 
but  also  because  the  first  trial  of  the 
plant  demonstrated  without  a  hitch  that 
its  efficiency  had  been  established. 
Steam  was  first  turned  on  in  this  well 
on  November  18th,  and  twenty-four 
hours  later  the  molten  sulphur  began 
to  pour  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

Other  runs  have  since  been  made  at 
the  plant,  and  a  larger  and  gratifying 
yield  of  sulphur  obtained.  This  sulphur 
mine  is  one  of  a  number  of  important 
commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
of  a  syndicate  largely  composed  of  New 
York  men  of  affairs,  represented  by  S. 
M.  Swenson  &  Sons,  formerly  of  Texas, 
but  now,  and  for  many  years,  bankers  in 
New  York  City. 

FIELD  COMPRISES  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
TEN  ACRES 

The  sulphur  field  is  located  about 
three  miles  southwest  of  Preeport.  It 
comprises  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
rich  proven  sulphur  deposits.  Its  im- 
portance to  Texas  can  be  better  esti- 
mated when  it  is  stated  that  this  deposit 
is  the  largest  known  in  the  world. 

The  development  of  the  Preeport  field 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  not  only  to 
the  state  of  Texas,  but  is  one  of  much 
consequence  to  the  entire  commercial 
world.  Its  effect  on  the  sulphur  mar- 
kets of  all  nations  will  be  watched  with 
profound  interest  by  the  buyers  of  this 
widely-used  substance.  The  Louisiana 
field  has  been  in  the  past  the  only  im- 
portant American  source  of  supply,  but 
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the  world-wide  demand  for  sulphur  will 
require  the  entire  output  of  both. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  this 
new  Texas  industry  is  assured  a  com- 
mercial prominence  that  is  vouchsafed 
few  products  in  the  world. 

The  Texas  sulphur  deposit  is.  in  the 
shape  of  a  mound,  and  as  a  result  of 
exhaustive  and  elaborate  researches, 
which  have  been  made  from  assays  of 
samples 'secured  it  is  known  that  there 
are  17,000,000  tons  of  sulphur  available 
in  the  Bryan  Heights  mine.  It  is  inter- 
esting, also,  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  entire  output  of  the  Louisiana 
field  has  been  approximately  sixty-six 
acres,  while  that  of  the  proven  area  alone 
of  these  Texas  mines  is  now  known  to 
be  nearly  twice  as  much. 

The  existence  of  this  great  Texas  sul- 
phur'dome  was  first  discovered  some- 
time ago,  when  the  land  was  being 
drilled  for  oil,  but  at  that  time  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it.  Indeed,  no  com- 
mercial importance  was  attached  to  the 
discovery  until  the  present  method  by 
which  it  is  extracted  from  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  perfected. 
•  Sulphur  is  mined  without  even  a  man 
going  below  the  top  of  the  mine.  It  is 
remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  the  way 
the  Texas  and  Louisiana  sulphur  is 
brought  to  the  surface  is  by  literally 
boiling  it  out  of  the  bed  in  which  it  has 
lain  for  centuries,  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  Mother  Earth. 

To  mine  this  valuable  product  as  coal 
or  silver  is  mined  would  be  so  expen- 
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sive  as  to  make  the  mining  of  it  prac- 
tically prohibitive.  Sulphur  recovered 
by  the  hydraulic  method  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mammoth  water-heating 
outfit,  capable  of  heating  water  to  a  very 
high  tempemture. 

At  the  Bryan  Heights  mine  the  plant 
of  the  company  consists  of  four  750- 
horsepower  boilers  that  deliver  steam  at 
100  pounds  pressure  to  two  marine  heat- 
ers, in  which  water  is  heated  to  337  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  The  capacity  of  these 
boilers  provides  for  the  heating  of  2000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  this  tem- 
perature. 

The  water  comes  from  six  artesian 
wells,  pumped  by  an  air  compressor. 
These  wells  deliver  over  2,000,000  gal- 
Ions  per  day  to  a  storage  reservoir,  from 
which  thirteen  automatic  pumps  force 
the  water  into  the  heaters. 

PROCESS  IS  AN    INTERESTING  ONE 

The  process,  by  which  the  sulphur  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  is  interesting 
even  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it.  The 
water*  is  pumped  into  the  heaters,  where 
it  is  heated  to  337  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  from  these  flows  under  pressure  in- 
to the  well.  This  highly-heated  water 
melts  the  sulphur,  which,  in  turn,  is 
pumped  out  by  an  air-lift  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  collected  in  huge  plank  bins 
built  to  hold  the  sulphur  in  amounts 
running  up  into  hundreds  of  tons. 
When  it  is  desired  to  ship  the  sulphur, 
the  planking  is  removed  and  the  pro- 
duct, which  hardens  shortly  after  it 
reaches  the  surface,  is  broken  up  into 
chunks  convenient  to  handle  and  loaded 


into  freight  cars,  or  steamei's,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  sulphur  plant  with  which  the 
Freeport  Sulphur  Company  has  com- 
menced its  mining  operations  has  been 
constructed  according  to  the  plans  of 
Benjamin  Andrews,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  development  for  the  Swen- 
son  Syndicate.  He  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience as  a  well-driller,  as  a  mining 
expert,  and  a  sulphur  producer,  having 
been  connected  with  the  Union  Sulphur 
Company  in  Louisiana  for  some  time. 
He  was  employed  by  the  fonner  owners 
of  the  Bryan  Heights  property  to  make 
tests  and  explorations  of  the  property, 
and  has  conducted  his  tests  on  an  elab- 
orate scale. 

Both  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  mining 
and  sulphur  is  'way  ahead  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  sulphur  is  mined  in  Sicily. 
Tliere  the  ore  is  mined  in  a  most  primi- 
tive manner.  Shafts  are  sunk  at  an  enor- 
mous cost  and  the  sulphur  mined  by 
hand.  It  is  treated  in  many  ways  after 
being  brought  to  the  surface,  but  the 
greater  amount  is  recovered  by  being 
baked  in  ovens.  This  method,  however, 
recovers  only  about  33  per  cent  of  the 
^sulphur  in  the  ore.  The  low  cost  of  the 
American  method  gives  both  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  sulphur  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  securing  the  business  of 
supplying  the  world  with  sulphur. 

MINING  TO  BE  DONE  ON  EVEN  LARGER 
SCALE 

Now  that  the  success  of  the  Texas  sul- 
phur field  has  been  established,  other 
wells  are  to  be  steamed  immediately,  still 
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others  drilled,  and  the  development  of 
this  great  industry  is  to  be  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  mining  is  to  be 
done  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is  the 
case  at  present. 

Another  important  feature  of  Texas 
sulphur  as  mined  at  the  Bryan  Heights 
field  is  that  it  is  declared  to  be  99V^  per 
cent  pure  sulphur.  It  will  doubtless  be 
shipped  to  eastern  markets  as  refined 
sulphur,  but  there  is  also  a  speculation 
as  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it,  in- 
stead of  pyrites,  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  pyrites  are  annually  import- 
ed into  this  country,  of  which  the  sul- 
phur content  is  about  400,000  tons. 

Sulphur  is  now  used  principally  in 
paper-making,  rubber  production,  bleach- 
ing, sulphuric  acid,  powder  industries, 
and  for  fertilizers.  It  has  many  other 
uses,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur mined  is  used  in  the  above  men- 
tioned industries. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  Free- 
port  Company's  mines  on  deep  water  is 
of  ^eat  advantage  to  this  new  Texas  in- 
dustr>\  It  makes  possible  cheap  and 
convenient  mining  and  marketing  of  the 


product.  Oil  is  used  for  fuel  in  heating 
the  water,  and  there  is  no  rail  haul  on 
the  oil,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Freeport  &  Mexican  Fuel  Oil  Company, 
owners  and  operators  of  the  oil  fields  in 
the  Tampico  district  in  Mexico,  across 
the  Gulf  from  Freeport.  This  fuel  oil  is 
a  tide  water  proposition  from  the  source 
of  production  at  Tampico  to  the  distribu- 
ting tanks  at  Freeport,  where  the  com- 
pany has  located  its  Texas  storage  tanks 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Brazos.  The  oil 
is  pumped  from  this  tank  direct  to  the 
plant  on  Bryan  Heights,  thus  provid- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  oil  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  for  mining  pur- 
poses. 

The  Texas  sulphur  mine,  through  the 
opening  of  Freeport,  and  its  location  at 
tide-water,  will  be  able  to  market  its 
product  at  a  minimum  transportation 
cost,  as  shipments  to  eastern  markets 
can  be  made  by  water  routes  direct.  This 
is  an  advantage  rarely  met  with  in  min- 
ing experience. 

The  establishment  of  a  successful  and 
profitable  sulphur  mine  in  Texas  marks 
another  notch  of  progrrcss  for  Texas,  the 
greatest  of  all  states. 


MOTOR  JOYS 

Short  of  breath,  and  angry  withal,  the  motorist  emerged  from  beneath  his 
car,  and  the  helpful  friend,  who  was  presiding  over  the  oil  can,  beamed  upon  him. 

**I've  just  oiled  the  cylinder,  Shirley,  old  man,*'  remarked  the  helpful  friend, 
with  huge  satisfaction  and  a  grin  of  pleasure  on  his  countenance. 

The  motorist  became  angrier  and  shorter  still  of  breath.  His  hand  went  to 
his  head,  and  he  grew  red  with  vexation.  For  a  moment  he  battled  with  his  tem- 
per. 

**Good  heavens!''  he  gurgled,  eventually,  **that  wasn't  the  cylinder!  It  was 
my  ear  you  were  oiling!" 

BREAKING  THE  NEWS  TO  FREDERICK 

The  price  of  informing  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  that  his  favorite 
horse  had  died  was  known  to  be  death.  All  the  attendants  at  the  royal  stables 
knew  what  it  meant  to  tell  the  king,  and  there  was  much  reluctance  shown. 
Each  servant  in  turn  refused.  Finally  one  equerry  stepped  forward  and  said  that 
he  wasn't  afraid  to  face  the  king  and  tell  him  the  bad  news. 

''Well/'  demanded  Frederick,  **how  is  the  horse?" 

*'Sire,"  replied  the  equerry,  **the  horse  is  in  his  usual  place.  He  is  lying 
down.  He  does  not  move.  He  has  no  strength.  He  does  not  eat.  He  does  not 
drink.    He  does  not  sleep.    He  does  not  breathe.   He  does  not — " 

''Then,  indeed,"  cried  the  king,  impatiently,  "he  must  be  dead." 

"Your  majesty  has  spoken  truly,"  replied  the   groom,  calmly,   "and  it  is 

von,  sire,  who  announced  the  fact."  ■     r\r\r^ic> 
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On  Budding  Poets 
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TO  my  mind  the  word  **bud"  and  its 
progeny  is  much  the  scapegoat  of 
the  English  jargon.  It  seems  that 
whenever  anything  good  oiw  bad — ^prin- 
cipally bad — is  in  the  fermenting  stage 
it  must  be  said  to  be  budding. 

Think  it  over  a  moment.  For  in- 
stance, when  suffering  parents  have 
trod  on  carpet  tacks  and  loose  shoe  but- 
tons six  nights  out  of  the  week  with  the 
future  president  making  red  chaos  with 
his  eight  horse-power  lungs,  and  the 
next  morning  the  doctor  arrives,  he 
prods  the  offender's  mouth.  Then  he 
turns  a  grouchy  glare  on  the  ashy-faced 
newlyweds  and  says : 

** Nothings  the  matter  with  him;  teeth 
just  buddin'.*' 

For  no  apparent  reason  our  ingrowing 
nails  begin  with  buds.  And  the  gum- 
chewing  lass  confides  over  her  back  fence 
to  another  gum  chewer  that  this  is  her 
bud's  night  to  call.  And  listen,  when- 
ever you  hear  a  girl  refer  to  her  steady 
as  her  bud,  put  it  down  that  in  her 
parlor  there  hangs  a  wreath  above 
father's  picture;  on  the  table  stands  a 
glass-domed  nosegay  of  waxen  posies, 
and  behind  the  door  rests  a  conch  shell. 

Then  again,  when  one  meets  one's  long 
lost  friend  and  one,  leading  the  friend 
by  the  arm,  asks  a  time-honored  ques- 
tion, one  is  sure  to  hear  one's  friend  an- 
swer as  he  props  his  elbow  and  foot : 

*'0h,  I  guess  111  take  a  bud." 

BUDDING  POESY 

But  when  the  phrenologist  thumbed 
the  lignum  vitae  knob  of  my  ballroom  cell- 
mate and  diagnosed  his  malady  as  bud- 
ding poesy,  I  felt  like  turning  loose  the 
landlady's    prize    canary    and    doing  a 


prisoner-in-the-tower  escape  by  way  of 
the  lightening  rod. 

For  some  time  I  had  suspected  Percival 
— I  called  him  by  his  full  name,  not  Perc 
or  Perk — of  something,  I  know  not  what. 
My  anxiety  began  when  he  began  to  toss 
and  moan  in  his  sleep,  sighing  in  whis- 
tles,   frequently   sobbing   outright. 

Now  all  this  would  have  been  perfectly 
normal  under  the  old  regime  or  rather 
upon  the  old  mattress.  But  Percival 
and  I  had  walked  to  our  work  each  morn- 
ing and  cut  down  our  tobacco  and  soda 
water  allowances  in  order  to  relegate  that 
relic  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  attic  and 
in  its  place  to  install  a  combination  horse 
hair  and  excelsior  protection  from  the 
slats  that  cost  us  exactly  $6.87.  There 
was  no  natural  reason  why  ho  should 
make  night  hideous. 

I  watched  him  closely,  fearing  the 
worst  when  he  insisted  upon  sitting  on 
the  fire  escape  in  freezing  weather,  run- 
ning chances  that  would  have  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  undertakers  and  tomb  stone 
sculptors. 

**It's  the  bitter  breath  of  the  North," 
he  would  answer  when  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  him  that  I  didn't  care  a  rap 
if  he  froze  to  death,  but  that  his  body 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  inside 
of  a  thermic  flask.  Honestly,  Percival 's 
heroic  statue  could  absorb  more  cold  and 
take  longer  to  warm  up  than  any  organic 
substance  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune 
to  share  my  bed  with. 

**It's  the  bitter  breath  of  the  North, 
the  saga  of  the  wild."  That's  what  he 
handed  me. 

Then  came  the  whispered  references 
to  his  soul.  That  is  a  never  failing 
symptom  of  the  incurable.     Had   these 
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references  to  his  gfoul  been  saved  for  the 
secrecy  of  the  prairie  I  should  not  be 
writing  this.  But  they  never  were.  Some- 
times on  Sundays  when  I  was  spend- 
ing the  day  as  all  honest  toilers  spend  it 
— those  who  have  a  good  book  and  a  pipe 
— Percival  would  sit  in  the  open  window 
an^  look  up  into  the  sky.  If  it  was  a  blue 
sky,  as  most  of  them  are,  it  would  be 
azure  to  him.  Empyrean  blue  was  his 
favorite  epithet.  And  with  a  dyspeptic- 
calf  expression  in  his  hazel  eyes,  he 
would  turn  to  me  and  whisper: 

**Ah,  my  sOul  is  full  of  music;  I  must 
write.'' 

Thus  was  it  out,  and  when  he  had  so 
turned  state's  evidence  I  felt  better. 
Also  I  had  a  wholesome  respect  for  phren- 
ology'. Nevertheless  I  argued  with  him 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  diag- 
nosis, that  perhaps  it, was  biliousness 
or  influenza  that  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  trouble.  I  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  argue  with  a  woman.  Percival  be- 
gan to  write. 

In  fact  he  reamed  and  volumed.  My 
hoarded  box  of  monogram  paper  disap- 
peared ;  he  wrote  on  his  cuffs  and  mine, 
on  the  perfectly  good  flat  pasteboards 
which  the  laundry  gave  us  with  each 
shirt.  He  wrote  on  the  walls,  and  we 
had  to  have  them  repapered  to  keep  from 
being  turned  out  into  the  streets. 

THE  UNKNOWN 

Percival 's  most  cherished  theme  was 
The  Unknown.  This  trait  of  dedicating 
verses  to  unknown  quantities  is,  I  under- 
stand, another  trait  of  the  budding  poet. 
It  gives  him  a  chance  to  bluff  his  illiter- 
ate friends;  his  soaring  and  circling 
among  the  things  you  don't  understand 
and  for  which  you  would  not  proffer  a 
proverbial  tinker's  condemnation  may, 
after  all.  be  classic,  you  know.  Anyhow, 
it's  deep.  Here's  what  I  mean — some- 
thing like  this: 

PROFUNDITY 

"Oh,  tell  your  wild  story  to  me,"  I  cried 

To  the  derelict  on  the  reef. 
The  South  Sea  waves  broke  o'er  her  deck, 
And  the  pale  moon  9hed  a  ghostly  light 

On  this  mystery  of  the  deep. 

"Oh,  tell  your  sad  story  to  me,"  I  cried. 

To  the  grave  that  was  marked  "Unknown." 
"Wasi  yours  the  pride  of  a  broken  heart 
To  smile  in  death  when  the  day  was  done. 
Afar  fFom  kin  and  home?" 


Come,  give  up  your  secrets,  you  silent  things 

That  haunt  my  life  and  soul; 
Unfold  your  mystery,  bare  your  breast 
That  I  may  learn  of  life  and  death 

From  the  tales  that  are  never  told! 

You  see  what  I  mean. 

And  after  Percival 's  poems  had  ac- 
cumulated and  accumulated  and  accumu- 
lated until  there  was  no  room  under  the 
bed  for  our  shoes  and  we  had  to  suspend 
our  trousers  from  the  gas  jet,  he  began 
to  unload  on  the  editors. 

That  was  a  happy  day  for  me.  I  cheer- 
fully loaned  him  my  last  dollar  to  make 
up  the  necessary  amount  of  postage.  The 
poems  went  out  in  flocks,  Percival's 
idea  being  to  cause  a  simultaneous  na- 
tional uproar.  And  when  they  had  gone 
he  went  around  snubbing  me  and  never 
saying  a  wifrd  about  that  dollar.  Perci- 
val was  waiting  for  the  uproar  and 
laurel  wreaths  and  other  such  things. 

ADDED  TROUBLES 

Days  passed  with  no  hint  of  uproar, 
wreaths  or  the  other  things.  He  had 
by  now  ceased  speaking  to  me. 

**I  suppose  you  think  the  directors  of 
the  several  hundred  publishing  houses 
are  at  this  moment  holding  meetings  to 
decide  on  how  much  they  can  afford  to 
pay  you  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
publishing  your  verses/'  I  mildly  sug- 
gested one  night  when  he  had  imperious- 
ly suggested  that  I  pay  his  share  of  the 
room  rent,  as  he  needed  the  money  to  buy 
poem  postage. 

Percival  merely  glared  sufficiently  to 
send  the  gooseflesh  up  my  back. 

** Because,*'  I  continued,  **I  have 
talked  with  a  fellow  who  knows  all  about 
it  and  he  says  the  reason  you  haven't 
heard  the  uproar  or  received  the  wreaths 
or  other  things  is  because  you  forgot  to 
include  return  postage  with  your 
poems. ' ' 

Percival  treated  me  to  a  glance  that 
was  like  the  premature  bursting  of  a  cold 
storage  pipe. 

**And  this  same  fellow  told  me,"  I 
continued,  grimly,  **that  every  editor ^s 
desk  in  the  country  has  a  sign  over  it 
to  the  effect  that  if  every  ton  of  mental 
ebullitions  received  without  return  pos- 
tage were  returned  through  kindness  of 
heart  said  kindness  of  heart  would 
necessitate  cutting  the  editor's  salaiy 
in  half  and  discharging  the  office  boy 
to  meet  the  postage  bill." 
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Percival's  glare  straightened  the  cow- 
lick I  had  carried  ever  since  I  was  a 
child.  He  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep. 

Next  day  things  happened.  Nothing 
was  heard  from  the  uproar  or  the 
wreaths.  But  the  poems  came  back  like 
homing  pigeons.  The  other  things  were 
inside  the  poems. 

REJECTION   SLIPS 

But  for  that  week  I  should  never  have 
known  how  many  cavalierish  ways  there 
are  of  telling  a  man  he's  a  perfectly  well 
qualified  second  cousin  to  Baalam's  ass. 
It  took  the  regular  literary  men  to  work 
out  these  formulae.  And  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  American  editors 
have  made  a  stupendous  blunder  by  not 
having  their  individual  rejection  slips 
patented  as  to  verbiage  and  general  make 
up.  Each  poem  had  one,  and  somehow 
I  felt  an  overwhelming  intuition  that 
these  were  the  other  things  I  had  tacked 
on  to  Percival's  mental  roster  of  poetic 
trophies. 

Very  secretly,  when  Percival  was  out 
on  the  fire  escape  prodding  his  muse  out 
of  a  well  earned  rest,  I  would  filch  these 
cute  little  cards  from  the  galvanized 
bucket  we  used  as  a  combination  fire  ex- 
tinguisher and  waste  basket.  I  revelled 
in  their  crispness,  their  kid-gloved  up- 
percutisms.  And  when  I  could  name  the 
style  of  type,  color  and  recite  the 
phraseology  of  fifty  of  America's  maga- 
zine masterpieces,  I  took  to  pasting  them 
in  an  album.  I  became  a  fiend  over  the 
things.  That  album  with  its  priceless 
collection  is  the  one  recompense  I  got 
from  Percival's  protracted  malady.  And 
I'm  satisfied. 

But  this  never  feazed  Percival.  '*Let 
every  rejection  slip  mean  something," 
he  would  say.  To  me  they  did,  each  one 
had  a  chill,  sinister  small  voice.  All  that 


Percy  did  was  to  blacklist  the  editors 
who  sent  them.  Inwardly  I  wept  to  think 
of  the  freeze  those  editors  would  get 
when  Percival's  name  would  be  spoken 
in  a  hushed  voice,  when  his  pen  would 
be  called  ''trenchant,"  ** vitriolic"  or 
** silvery,"  as  the  case  might  be,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  Percival  chose  to  write 
blackmail  letters  in  verse  for  the  Black 
Hand  Society  or  Christmas  carols  for 
postcards  on  which  yellow-spired 
churches  gleam  dimly  through  a  tea- 
spoonful   of  carelessly  applied   ground 
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In  all  my  experience  with  Percival  and 
other  budding  poets  there  is  one  fact 
which  has  been  indellibly  stamped  upon 
my  mind.  And  that  is,  it  never  pays 
to  ''feel"  the  theme  about  to  be  victim- 
ized. It's  bad  on  the  constitution  of 
the  poet  and  worse  on  his  associates. 
Percival  felt  his  themes  so  strongly  that 
once  he  left  the  gas  jet  running  all  night 
without  a  flame,  just  to  know  how  it  felt 
to  enter  upon  the  transient  stage  mid- 
way between  the  ability  to  hear  a  fire 
alarm  and  the  eligibility  to  an  epitaph. 
Next  morning  it  required  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  landlady  and  a  passing 
milkman  to  cheat  the  coroner  out  of 
another  diagnosis.  It  required  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Percival  and  myself,  for 
a  month,  to  pay  for  the  extra  revolutions 
made  by  the  hands  of  the  gas  meter. 

No,  I  don't  believe  in  a  poet — a  bud- 
ding poet — feeling  his  themes,  though 
his  soul  be  as  deep  as  a  gas  well  and 
as  sensitive  as  a  sandpapered  carbuncle. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  be  caught  amid 
an  epidemic  of  mumps  to  being  cast  into 
the  midst  of  persons  suffering  with  the 
sting  of  the  poetry  bee.  For  mumps 
patients  are  kept  in  close  confinement 
until  cured;  the  budding  poet  is  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large. 


NOT  NEEDED  THERE 

Dr.  Wiley  was  asked  the  other  day  if  he  had  heard  anything  about  the  recent 
invention  which  gives  to  new  wine  all  the  properties  of  old  wine. 

**No,  I  haven't,"  Dr.  Wiley  replied.  Then,  with  a  smile,  he  added: 
**But,  by  Jove,  I  attended  a  musical  comedy  performance  the  other  night 
which  certainly  must  have  been  treated  with  that  invention." 
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The  Killing  of  Helen 
Jewett 

The  Further  Reminiscences  of 

GENERAL    J.    H.    COSGROVE 

Author  of  **Wken  LouUian*  Wm  tho  Border^  Ete. 


RECENTLY  Alfred  Henry  Lewis 
retells,  in  magazine  form,  the 
story  of  Helen  Jewett,  her  mur- 
der, and  of  her  paramour,  Richard  Par- 
malee  Robinson,  her  supposed  murderer. 
It  is  a  gruesome  tale,  despite  the  years 
that  have  flown  since  her  brutal  slaying; 
but  not  so  vivid  in  its  horror,  or  its  de- 
tails, as  when,  in  the  years  I  was  a  lad, 
the  story  was  told  at  every  fireside  in 
the  Southwest  and  the  ** yellow"  novelist 
of  the  date  related  it,  with  all  the  color- 
ing of  a  warm  imagination,  under  a 
"cheap  cover''  which  found  readers 
everywhere  among  us.  I  recall  most 
vividly  the  book,  with  its  title,  **The 
Murder  of  Helen  Jewett,"  with  a  rough 
wood  cut  on  the  cover.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  sermon  which  pointed  the 
moral  of  theUesson  taught  her  slayer, 
who,  from  natural  causes,  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  just  after  his  acquittal, 
in  that,  **  though  man  may  be  unjust, 
God  metes  out  punishment  to  those  who 
may  violate  His  laws." 

*'See,"  said  the  preacher  of  the 
times,  **  Richard  Parmalee  Robinson  and 
that  withered  right  hand  he  used  when 
he  slew  an  innocent  victim  of  his  wiles." 

As  I  remember  it  the  blood  and  thun- 
der story  drew  in  convulsions  some  such 
lesson,  and  I  know  that  once  I  heard 
Robinson,  or  Parmalee,  as  we  of  the 
Southwest  knew  him,  joke  about  it.  This 
was  at  the  ** dinner  house"  of  the  stage 
line  on  the  old  **San  Antonio  Trace," 
fifteen     miles    west     of    Natchitoches, 


Louisiana,  in  1852.  I  was  a  boy,  not 
yet  in  my  'teens,  ''summering"  there 
with  my  family.  '  Parmalee,  a  passenger 
on  the  stage  that  day,  underwent  some 
sort  of  sermonizing  from  a  religious  old 
virago,  and  she  closed  her  discourse  with 
**that  God's  curse  of  a  palsied  hand,  as 
a  mark  of  Cain,"  when  he  laughingly 
exhibited  the  maimed  member,  gloved  in 
a  grey  kid,  as  I  well  remember. 

CRIME   WAS   A   "NINE    DAYS   WONDER" 

The  killing  of  Helen  Jewett  was  more 
than  a  **nine  days  wonder,"  for  the 
man  charged  with  the  deed  was  promi- 
nent in  social  and  political  life  in  New 
York,  where  it  occurred.  The  woman 
was  a  mysterious  ** Helen."  Bom  in 
Maine  of  stolid  Welsh  ancestry,  she  de- 
veloped aU  the  beauty,  the  warmth  and 
the  fascinating  powers'  of  her  Greek 
prototype.  Her  nature  was  of  that 
Southern  impulse  that  recked  not  of  con- 
sequences. 

Having  an  aptitude  and  a  taste  for 
learning,  she  read,  absorbed  and  never 
foi^t. 

Byron  weilded  then  a  most  powerful 
influence  over  romantic  minds — and  in 
those  days  whose  mind  was  not  roman- 
tic? Don  Juan,  to  her,  was  the  cream 
of  manhood ;  Haidee  a  model ;  and  from 
that  land  of  ''lost  gods  and  god-like 
men"  she  developed  a  "Helen  Jewett 
philosophy,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  terms  it. 

From  Dorcas  Doryan,  a  Pilgrim  name, 
breathing  the  essence    of    Puritanism, 
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she  became,  through  her  own  volition, 
'  *  Helen  Jewett. ' '  That  * '  yellow  novel ' ' 
of  the  long  ago  told  of  the  when,  the 
how  and  the  why  of  it,  but  that  has 
faded  from  me.  A  rich  judge  took  her 
to  his  family  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
and  here  the  flower  of  her  beauty 
bloomed  and  blossomed  into  full  ma- 
turity. She  refused  all  offers  of  youth 
and  wealth  when  bound  by  marriage 
ties,  and  her  first  recorded  liaison  was 
with  one  Scroggs.  Ye  gods,  what  an  un- 
romatic  cognomen  this.  But  Scroggs, 
though  devoid  of  all  that  Apollo  would 
claim,  was  a  Midas  in  the  world's  goods. 
Then  began  her  ** fling,"  and  from 
Bangor  to  Boston  we  can  trace  her  in 
that  luxurious  life  in  which  she  revelled. 
She  went  to  New  York,  and  captivated 
it  with  its  wisdom  and  its  wealth, 
through  her  beauty  and  vivacity.  It  was 
the  times  of  Irving  and  Forrest;  of 
Cooper  and  Poe ;  of  Willis  and  Paulding. 
All  these  unbended  at  sight  of  Helen 
Jewett,  and  the  fascinating  green  colors 
she  affected,  drew  them  to  her  as  a  mag- 
net. Her  dress  was  regal,  her  carriage 
that  of  a  queen.  Resplendent  with 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  she  went  her 
lustrous  way,  and  for  four  years  she 
was  the  boast,  the  toast  and  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

ROBINSON  CAME,  SAW  AND 
CONQUERED 

Handsome  Richard  Parmalee  Robin- 
son, a  scion  of  one  of  the  older  families, 
came,  and  saw  and  conquered.  Helen's 
heart,  chilled  to  others,  melted  to  him, 
and  she  became  wildly  infatuated.  She 
knew  him  as  "Frank  Rivers,''  for  Rob- 
inson had  a  knack  of  changing  his  name, 
as  I  shall  directly  relate.  Brief  as  their 
lives  ran  it  was  bliss  to  her.  He  had 
ambition  and  a  purpose,  and  she  to  him 
was  a  passing  moment,  and  when  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  a  '*  patrician 's 
daughter"  and  a  fortune  was  announced, 
the  tearful,  loving  Helen  became  a  dan- 
gerous rival. 

She  proclaimed  abroad  that  **  Rich- 
ard" should  not  marry  the  rich  man's 
daughter.  There  was  a  quarrel  one  night 
in  her  apartment.  The  landlady  heard 
"Voices  pitched  in  high  and  angry  key, 
then  a  scuffle  and  a  fall  and — next 
morning  Helen  Jewett  was  found  dead 
in  her  room.  Her  head  had  been  cloven 
with  a  hatchet.    The  same  landlady  saw 


Robinson  steal  from  the  room  and  the 
house  immediately  after  the  noise  of  the 
quarrel  and  the  fall. 

He  was  arrested  and  his  trial  was  the 
magnet  of  the  moment.  A  crowded 
court-room,  interested  men  and  women, 
scrambling  over  each  other  to  hear  the 
evidence,  wrangling  attorneys,  and,  it 
was  said,  a  bribed  jury,  were  the  attend- 
ing features  of  one  of  the  most  sensa^ 
tional  episodes  in  the  criminal  annals  of 
New  York. 

Robinson 's  family  influences  were  pow- 
erful. Helen  was  a  frail  beauty,  lovely, 
but  lonely,  and — dead!  The  verdict  at 
a  midnight  of  the  trial  was,  **Not 
guilty!" 

ROBINSON  LEFT  FOR  TEXAS 

Then  Mr.  Lewis  sums  up : 

''Robinson  went  to  Texas,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  loathed  himself  to  death. 
Helen,  dying  at  twenty-three,  he^:  phil- 
osophy of  life  defeated  and  broken  down, 
was  buried  in  an  unstoned  grave  on  the 
banks  of  her  clear-rushing,  native  Ken- 
nebec. New  York  talked  for  a  decade  of 
the  lustrous  girl  in  green.  Also,  it  was 
more  than  a  month  after  the  Robinson 
trial  and  acquittal  before  the  town  dared 
look  at  its  shameless  face  in  the  glass. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  never  niore  mistaken  in 
his  life  than  in  his  recital  of  Robinson's 
end  in  Texas,  and  at  this  point  I  will 
take  up  and  conclude  the  story.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  man  is  a  part 
of  the  annals  of  the  Southwest  of  the 
fifties. 

The  influences  which  brought  about  the 
acquittal  of  Robinson  were  financial, 
political  and  social.  The  Parmalee  fam- 
ily came  of  the  Knickerbocker  stock, 
and  family  influence  in  that  generation 
was  far-reaching  and  powerful.  Robin- 
son's mother  was  a  Parmalee,  and  his 
father's  folks  were  quite  as  influential 
in  Connecticut,  the  state  from  which 
the  young  man  came  to  New  York  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

Handsome,  romantic  and  a  ** hustler," 
to  use  a  modem  term,  he  became  a  leader 
of  his  class,  and  his  friends  stood  by  him 
in  his  day  of  trial,  and  after. 

Among  the  most  profitable  grafts  in 
those  days  was  the  stage  coach  and  mail 
line  from  Qrand  Ecore,  Louisiana,  then 
a  large  shipping  point  four  miles  from 
the  old,  historic  town  of  Natchitoches^ 
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on  the  Red  River,  **60  hours  from  New 
Orleans  by  fast  steamer/' 

Texas  was  a  growing  state,  and  over 
the  **San  Antonio  Trace"  this  sta^ 
and  mail  route,  poured  thousands  of  ad- 
venturous spirits.  Robinson's  influence 
procured  him  this  concession.  He  waa 
backed  by  the  capital  of  a  man  named 
Ladd — a  man  who  had  made  a  fortune 
at  clock-peddling.  Ladd  was  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee,  as  was  Robinson. 

PARTNERSHIP    WAS   A    FRUITFUL   ONE 

Financially  the  partnership  was  a 
fruitful  one.  **Ladd  &  Parmalee'' — my 
mind  reads  even  now  the  names  on  scores 
and  scores  of  *  *  IS-passenger  Troy 
coaches, ' '  upholstered  in  velvet  and  regal 
in  all  appliances  for  comfort.  Ten  cents 
the  mile*  was  the  charge  and  they  were 
crowded  day  in  and  day  out  for  years, 
or  until  the  railroads  came  and  steam- 
ship lines  to  Galveston  began  to  cut 
down .  the  travel.  A  mail  contract  of 
fat  proportions  was  Parmalee's  contri- 
bution to  the  partnership.  This  was  pro- 
cured through  powerful  political  influ- 
ences, reaching  to  a  Texas  senator — ^per- 
haps  two  of  them — Generals  Rusk  and 
Houston. 

I  saw  Mr.  Parmalee — for  he  had  as- 
sumed his  mother's  name  down  here — 
quite  often.  He  had  a  brother,  a  manager 
of  his  business,  a  large,  fine-looking  man 
who  retained  the  family  name,  Robin- 
son. 

Richard  Parmalee  was  married  at 
Nacogdoches  to  a  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  woman 
of  social  attainments  and  no  little  in- 
fluence. She  had  been  a  Hotchkiss  and 
her  people  were  notables  in  Texas'  early 
history.  He  had  no  children,  but  lavished 
attention,  wealth  and  affection  on  a 
lovely  step-daughter,  a  Kate  Phillips — a 
school  mate  of  mine. 

At  that  time  Nacogdoches  was  a  cen- 
ter of  wealth,  culture,  and  refinement. 
General  Thomas  Rusk,  the  Texas  sena- 
tor, resided  there.  The  Stems,  Ochil- 
trecs,  Taylors,  Clarks,  Grahams,  Eu- 
banks.  Stars,  Emorys,  Raguets,  Caves, 
Simpsons,  Harrises,  Roberts,  Daven- 
ports, Thorns,  Shanks,  Mosses  and  a 
host  of  others  with  names  familiar  the 
state  over  were  its  citizens,  and  they 
lived  lives  of  intellectual  and  moral 
splendor.  They  **  summered"  North 
or    in     Europe,     and    invariably    lent 


much    grandeur    to    our    citizenship. 

Amid  these  Richard  Parmalee,  nee 
Robinson,  found  refuge  and  surcease 
from  sorrow.  To  the  last  he  proclaimed 
his  innocence.  Daily  he  mingled  with  the 
bravest  of  men  and  the  best  of  women, 
and  he  ''loathed"  not,  nor  was  he 
''loathed." 

I  think  it  was  in  1853  that  he  died, 
or  was  it  1854  f  His  death  came  from 
yellow  fever  and  occurred  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  during  a  race  meet.  The  body 
was  brought  home  and  now  lies  in  the 
Hotchkiss  and  Phillips  family  tomb  in 
the  Nacogdoches  cemetery. 

Richard  Parmalee 's  widow,  the  former 
Mrs.  Phillips,  eventually  became  the  wife 
of  William  B.  Ochiltree,  famed  as  a 
lawyer,  statesman  and  patriot,  the  same 
Ochiltree  that  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  which 
framed  the  Confederate  Constitution. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Richard 
Parmalee  Robinson  was  recreated,  as  it 
were,  after  the  Helen  Jewett  trial,  as 
Richard  Parmalee;  that  his  life,  subse- 
quent to  that  awful  event,  was  even  in 
its  tenor  and  serene  to  the  close;  that 
he  had  no  "bad  dreams"  that  spoke  in 
acts  or  words,  and  that  his  "loathing," 
if  such  there  were,  was  never  manifest. 
He  died,  not  like  the  melodramatic  vil- 
lain, shunned  and  despised,  but  as  a 
successful  and  highly  respected  citizen, 
spoken  of  to  this  day  with  regret  and 
tenderness. 

Most  people  in  those  days  believed, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  did  kill  Helen  Jewett, 
but  the  Southwest  then  was  peopled 
with  folks  who  read  the  story  and  asked 
no  questions.  Louisiana  and  Texas  were 
full  of  men  and  women  who  had 
* '  pasts, ' '  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
country  fared  illy  from  any  of  them. 

When  you  are  charmed  with  that  mas- 
terpiece,  which  recites,  "Where  are  the 
snows  of  yesteryear!"  or  when  you  read 
that  incomparable  poem,  "The  Greater 
Testament,"  are  you  not  provoked  to 
words  of  anger  that  some  delving  an- 
tiquary should  tell  you  that  Francois 
Villon  was  a  blackguard  and  a  thief — 
•this  after  he  has  been  in  his  grave  these 
four  hundred  years  ? 

Our  fathers  had  no  such  curiosity.  If 
they  were  asked  of  Parmalee  and  his 
history,  the  answer  was  *'Quien  8dba." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
Ebenezeb  Harding  op  Vermont. 

"A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and 
ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall 
not  come  nigh  thee." 

HOW  in  thunder  did  you  git  here 
RnywsLyV  repeated  Harding. 
**We  didn't  have  to  swim 
across  the  Brazos  and  bother  two  armies 
for  ten  minutes,*'  answered  Hilton. 

*'Well/'  said  Harding,  ** you'd  ought 
to  feel  doggoned  lucky  you  didn't.  But 
say,  honest,  how  'd  you  git  here,  •  any- 
how?" 

**Come  back  here  where  these  bullets 
don't  buzz  so,  and  we  will  swap  stories," 
said  I. 

**I  say,  doc,"  said  Hal'ding,  when  we 
were  all  comfortably  seated  on  a  little 
knoll  under  a  spreading  tree,  **  before  we 
begin  swappin'  yarns  I  want  ter  tell 
yer  that  I  fell  in  with  your  gal  back 
a-ways,  and  I  done  my  durndest  to  git 
her  to  the  Texan  camp,  but  I  blundered, 
as  usual,  and  she 's  down  on  the  Colorado 
with  Uncle  Ramirez,  I  guess;  leastwise 
she  was  when  I  left.  Now  you  can  go  on 
with  yer  yam." 

**So  you  were  the  huge,  red-bearded 
giant  that  stuck  four  Mexicans,  and 
ran  away  with  a  damsel  in  the  night?" 
said  Hilton. 

"I  was  that  there  patic'lar  cuss,"  re- 
plied Harding.  **But  say.  now,  don't 
git   all   bogged   down   with   a   hull   lot 
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of  fool  questions.  You  spin  your  yam 
and  then  I'll  spin  mine,  and  I'll  tell  yer 
right  here,  that  when  I  git  started  I've 
got  somethin'  to  say  and  don't  you  fer- 
git  it." 

**A11  right,"  I  replied,  recognizing  the 
good,  old-fashioned  common  sense  back 
of  his  uncouth  words.    *  *  Here  we  go. " 

I  told  him  of  our  adventures  since 
that  day  we  separated  from  him  on 
the  Rio  Orande,  some  four  months  be- 
fore. He  listened  with  gaping  amaze- 
ment as  I  related  the  scenes  of  the  trial 
before  Santa  Anna,  the  rescue  of  Eve, 
the  battle  of  the  Alamo,  and,  lastly,  our 
pursuit  of  himself  and  Miss  Sandraville. 
When  I  had  finished  he  scratched  his 
big,  shaggy  head  thoughtfully  for  a  few 
moments*,  and  then  said  rather  dole- 
fully: 

**I  ain't  got  nothin'  on  that — nothin' 
at  all.  I  thought  my  remarks  might  be 
be  interestin',  but  they're  goin'  to  sound 
middlin'  poor  'long-side  of  your  goin's- 
on.  But  say,  that  old  priest  was  a 
corker,  what?  I  didn't  know  priests  was 
like  that  before,  what?  Stood  right  by 
yer  to  the  last,  didn't  he?  Gosh,  but 
he  was  a  brick,  what?" 

**Now,  dear  boy,"  said  Hilton,  ** don't 
stop  to  cast  any  bouquets  at  his  rever- 
ence; he  doesn't  need  them,  really." 

**Well,"  replied  Harding,  ''s'pose  I'd 
might  as  well  begin  now  as  any  time, 
but  I  want  you  fellers  to  understand  that 
my  remarks  is  middlin'  poor.  I  didn't 
have  no  trials  before  Santa  Anny,  nor 
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nothin'  like  that.  My  dealings  was  all 
with  plain,  common  folks.  They  ain't 
nothin'  romantic  'bout  what  I  done  sence 
I  saw  yer." 

''That's  aU  right,"  I  said,  **but  go 
on.  You  know  you  have  something  in- 
teresting to  tell.  Why,  in  the  last  two 
days  you  have  set  two  armies  agog  with 
your  performances ! ' ' 

**That  may  be  true,  but  that's  T)out 
the  only  interestin'  thing  I've  did.  All 
the  rest  of  it  was  jest  blunderin'  round, 
gittin'  into  the  doggonedest  scrapes  you 
ever  beam  tell  of.  Nothin'  happened  to 
speak  of  after  I  quit  yer  at  the  Rio 
Grandy  till  I  struck  Goliad,  and  there 
I  fell  in  with  a  bunch  of  men  who  said 
they  was  a-waitin'  to  be  led  to  Mata- 
moras  by  a  feller  named  Fannin.  That 
looked  purty  good  to  me,  so  I  hung  up 
my  hat  and  called  it  home.  Well,  we 
set  round  that  old  town  and  swapped 
stories  and  polished  up  our  guns  for 
the  next  month.  More  men  kept  a- 
comin  all  the  time,  and  by-and-by  Colonel 
Fannin  himself  arrove.  He  was  a  fine- 
lookin'  chdp,  and  he  was  a  good  feller 
to  us  all. 

''Well,  we  just  hung  around  till  long 
the  last  of  February,  we  heard  that  a 
call  had  come  in  from  Bexar,  sayin'  that 
the  garrison  was  in  trouble,  that  Santy 
Anny  was  there  with  a  hull  lot  of  sol- 
diers, and  askin'  us  to  come  up  and 
help  'em  out  on  the  jump.  So  Colonel 
Fannin  hit  the  warpath  with  all  of  us, 
and  we  was  quite  a  crowd,  I  tell  yer. 
There  was  nigh  onto  four  hundred  men 
in  that  party.  We  marched  West  some 
little  distance,  and  then  our  wagon- 
train  busted  down,  and  the  cannon  got 
bogged,  and  hell  was  generally  to  pay 
and  no  pitch  hot.  So  after  tryin'  for 
a  day  or  so,  the  colonel  says,  says  he, 
'I  guess  we'd  better  give  it  up,  boys; 
them  men  in  San  Antonio  is  all  right 
anyway;  we'd  jest  better  go  back  and 
git  ready  for  the  Matamoras  trip. ' 

"Well,  most  of  the  boys  was  pleased 
at  that  all  right,  but  I  kinder  wanted  to 
go  on,  for  somehow  it  struck  me  that 
that  call  which  had  come  down  from 
Bexar  didn't  sound  jest  as  if  the  boys 
there  was  all  right.  But  of  course  the 
colonel  was  boss,  and  we  all  started  back 
to  Goliad.  Then  a  few  days  later  we 
heard  that  a  Mexican  army  was  comin' 
up  ag'in  us  from  the  South  and  in  two 


or  three  days  more  the  colonel  called 
us  together  and  told  us  that  he  had 
received  orders  from  Gineral  Houston  to 
f^  back,  and  asked  the  men  to  express 
their  sentiments  on  the  question. 

"Now  this  sounded  kinder  funny,  for 
I  thought  Houston  was  the  big  cheese 
of  the  hull  works,  and  I  didn't  see  where 
we  come  in  on  passin'  up  his  orders.  But 
some  of  the  boys  thought  different,  and 
when  Colonel  Fannin  told  us  that  Cap- 
tain King  and  Colonel  Ward  was 
away  at  Refugio,  and  that  it  didn't  seem 
quite  right  to  desert  them,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  men  that  although  Gineral 
Houston's  orders  might  be  all  right,  tiiat 
we  had  better  wait  a  little  longer.  So 
we  waited  four  days  more,  and  all  the 
time  Fannin  kept  a-sendin'  out  messen- 
gers and  scouts  for  King  and  Ward,  but 
couldn't  hear  nothin'  from  them. 

"Then  the  advance  guard  of  the  Mexi- 
cans hove  in  sight,  and  we  picked  up 
our  duds  and  skeedadled.  Colonel  Fan- 
nin sent  the  troop  of  cavalry  on  ahead 
and  we  follered.  The  Mexicans  kept 
close  behind  us  and  their  cavalry  climbed 
up  abreast  of  us  on  either  side.  They 
kept  poppin'  away  at  us  along  between 
whiles,  and  it  was  a-gittin '  putty  hot.  We 
was  in  a  little  sort  of  holler  place  with 
the  timber  'bout  two  mile  ahead,  when 
Colonel  Fannin  ordered  us  to  .halt.  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  hike  for 
the  woods  and  so  did  some  of  the  others, 
but  the  colonel  and  his  officers  said  no, 
so  we  halted  and  made  a  little  ring- 
around-the-rosy  of  ourselves  and  pep- 
pered the  Mexicans  who  was  comin'  up 
on  all  sides  except  in  front. 

"Well,  we  fit  all  day,  and  I  want  to 
tell  yer  right  here  that  we  held  our  own, 
too.  The  Mexican  cavalry  kept  on 
chargin'  an'  chargin',  and  our  boys 
was  afraid  to  fire  into  'em,  'cause 
we  thought  every  time  it  was  our  own 
cavalry  comin'  back  to  help  us.  But 
them  dumed  skunks  never  showed  up. 
and  to  this  day  I  don't  know  where  they 
went.  Well,  when  the  sun  went  down 
the  Mexicans  hauled  off  and  left  us  in 
peace  as  fur  as  they  was  concerned,  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  other  things.  We  didn't 
have  no  water,  and  our  wounded  was  a- 
bawlin'  with  thirst;  and  we  didn't  have 
any  too  much  grub,  and  not  much  wood 
to  keep  fires  with,  and  it  was  blasted 
cold.     I  tell  yer  I  suffered  some  that 
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night;  and  I'm  from  Vermont,  where 
we  have  real  cold  weather,  too. 

'*I  helped  Doc  Shackelford  take  care 
of  the  wounded  most  of  the  night,  'cause 
I  was  so  cold  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I 
thought  I  better 'd  be  doin'  that  than 
freezin'  to  death.  Doc  Shackleford  was 
a  mighty  good  feller,  too.  He'd  come 
out  from  Alabamy  or  Louisiany  with  a 
company  of  boys  and  young  men  that 
called  themselves  the  Red  Rovers,  and  a 
likelier  lot  you  never  see.  We  worked 
most  aU  night,  him  and  me,  and  we 
kept  putty  bui^  too,  'cause  there  was 
fifty  or  sixty  of  the  boys  bunged  up.  In 
the  momin'  Colonel  Fannin  called  a 
meeting  and  suggested  that  we  surren- 
der, penddin'  we  could  git  good  terms 
out  of  the  enemy. 

**Well,  they  all*  argered  pro  and  con 
for  considerable  time,  and  finally  it  was 
decided  to  see  what  the  enemy  would 
do.  Agin'  I  didn't  like  the  way  things 
was  a-going,'  cause  I  thought  we  could 
lick  that  bunch  out  there  if  we  tried. 
I  was  for  gittin'  to  the  timber  myself, 
but  most  of  the  others  was  for  givin' 
up,  and  to  tell  the  truth  it  had  been 
putty  cold,  so  I  kept  my  big  bazoo 
closed. 

**Well,  they  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
then  some  Mexicans  come  over  with  an- 
other flag  of  truce,  and  then  two  or 
three  of  our  officers  and  two  or  three 
of  their 'n  palavered  and  parleyed  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  the  Mexicans  went 
off  and  come  back;  and  then  a  feUer 
sot  down  to  a  little  table  and  writ  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  after  that  Doc  Shackle- 
ford  come  over  to  where  I  was  and  told 
me  that  it  was  all  fixed  up,  that  the 
terms  had  all  been  writ  out  and  that  we 
was  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
probably  would  be  sent  back  to  our  homes 
in  a  few  days  on  parole,  which,  he  ex- 
plained, meant  that  we  would  be  sent 
back  pervidin '  we  would  give  our  words 
never  to  fight  in  this  war  any  more. 
After  that  several  Mexican  officers  come 
into  our  camp,  among  them  a  fat  Ger- 
man who  could  talk  a  little  English, 
and  when  he  seen  us  he  come  up  a-wavin' 
his  cap,  and  he  says,  gays  he,  *Vell, 
shentlemen,  ten  tays,  den  you  will  haf 
liperty  and  home,'  and  that  sounded 
real  good  to  us,  you  bet. 

''Then  they  marched  us  back  to  Qo- 
liad,  those  of  us  that  could  walk,  and 


they  crammed  us  into  a  little  old  church, 
and  two  days  later  they  brought  in  our 
wounded  and  crammed  them  into  the 
church,  too.  There  we  stayed  for  a  week. 
We  had  surrendered  on  a  Sunday  mom- 
in'. The  next  Sunday  momin'  they 
come  and  told  us  to  form  in  line.  I 
walked  out  with  the  rest.  They  formed 
us  into  three  columns.  My  fcolumn  was 
formed  on  the  Bexar  Road,  and  there 
was  about  a  hundred  men  in  it.  They 
told  us  that  he  was  goin'  to  git  wood 
'bout  a  mile  out  of  town.  Then  two  files 
of  Mexicans  come  up,  one  on  each  side 
ol  our  line,  and  we  started  off.  It 
struck  me  as  bein'  funny  at  the  time 
why  so  many  soldiers  should  be  goin'  to 
guard  us  if  we  was  goin'  to  git  wood, 
'cause  there  was  a  Mexican  on  each 
side  of  every  nian  of  us. 

**Then,  again,  when  we  was  a-passin' 
through  the  street  of  the  town  I  saw  a 
Mexican  lady  runnin'  about  screamin' 
out  at  the  officers  and  she  came  up  to 
the  man  in  command  of  our  guards  and 
made  him  halt  the  whole  caboodle  of  us 
while  she  went  up  and  took  a  young 
feller  about  sixteen  years  old  out  o'  the 
line.  Then  she  started  to  take  another 
young  feller  out,  but  the  officer  stepped 
up  and  stopped  her.  She  was  awful 
mad,  and  she  slapped  the  officer  across 
the  mouth  with  the  flat  of  her  hand.  She 
was  so  blazin'  mad  and  talked  so  dog- 
goned  fast,  that  I  couldn't  understand 
much  she  said,  but  I  heard  her  say  over 
and  over  again,  *  Curse  you,  Santa 
Anna,  you  have  brought,  something  or 
other — I  don't  know  what  the  word 
meant,  she  used — on  your  country.'  I 
couldn't  understand  what  she  meant 
'cause  as  all  of  us  well  knew  Santy 
wasn't  there  and  never  had  been. 

''Then  they  marched  us  out  on  the 
Bexar  road  to  the  northwest  and  about 
half  a  mile  out  they  halted  us.  The 
officer  in  command  shot  off  some  Span- 
ish and  the  file  at  our  left  passed 
through  to  our  right  so  that  all  the  Mexi- 
cans stood  on  one  side  of  us,  and  the 
side  they  stood  on  was  the  side  toward 
Texas.  Then  the  officer  shot  off  some 
more  Spanish,  and  the  guards  stepped 
back  t^yo  steps.  This  made  'em  about 
six  or  eight  foot  away  from  our  line. 
Then  some  more  Spanish,  quick  and 
sharp,  and  every  Mexican  soldier  raised 
his  musket  and  p'inted  it  at  us^  There. 
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was  two  Mexicans  to  each  one  of  us  and 
every  two  pointed  at  the  man  they  had 
been  walkin*  long  side  of.  Then  we 
knew  what  all  this  fuss  was  about,  but 
we  was  too  dumfounded  to  do  much.  I 
heard  two  men  of  our  line  talking  at 
the  same  time.  One  said,  *God!  They're 
goin '  to  shoot — look  out ! '  and  the  other 
shouted  in  a'ringin'  voice,  *Die  like  men, 
gentlemen ! ' 

**Then  I  come  to  my  senses,  and  I 
ducked  and  run,  not  for  the  side  of  the 
road,  away  from  the  Mexicans,  but  right 
through  their  lines.  Just  as  I  ducked 
I  heard  a  roar  of  muskets,  follered  by 
yells  and  cries,  and  I  knew  my  comrades 
was  a-dy in '  back  there,  but  I  didn  't  stop. 
I  lit  into  that  brush  like  a  house  afire. 
I  had  run  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
thought  I  was  safe,  when  I  come  ker- 
plunk up  ag'in'  a  squad  of  cavalry. 
They  surrounded  me  and  I  thought  my 
goose  was  cooked,  all  right,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  die  fightin'  and  so  I 
broke  through  between  two  of  the  horse- 
men. One  of  them  hit  me  a  lick  with  his 
sabre,  but  it  glanced  and  only  skinned 
my  shoulder. 

**Then  I  stopped,  for  right  square  in 
front  of  me  was  a  big  black  horse  and 
on  top  of  that  horse  was  old  Cap'n 
Zacacaraticus,  or  whatever  his  name  is; 
and  when  he  seen  me,  he  jest  jabbed 
his  spurs  into  that  there  horse,  and  got 
out  of  my  way  while  I  hustled  into  the 
brush.  None  of  them  cavalrymen 
chased  me,  neither,  and  I  kinder  figgered 
it  that  perhaps  old  Zac  might  have  had 
somethin'  to  do  with  my  gittin'  away 
as  quick  as  I  did.  I  run  jest  as  fast  as 
I  could,  too,  till  I  was  clean  busted. 
Then  I  dropped  in  a  thicket  and  tried  to 
ketch  up  with  my  breath,  and  all  the 
time  I  could  hear  scatterin'  musket  shots 
and  cries  and  groans,  and  I  knew  that 
some  poor  cusses  hadn't  made  as  good 
an  ascape  as  I  had  and  was  a-bein' 
shot  in  the  brush. 

**I  wasn't  crazy  enough  to  believe  I 
was  the  only  man  that  had  brains  to 
duck  under  that  firin'  line.  I  guess  I 
laid  in  the  brush  for  'bout  two  hours, 
and  then  I  begun  to  figger  how  I  could 
put  the  mast  miles  between  me  and  Go- 
liad in  the  shortest  time.  I  figgered  that 
the  Mexicans  would  be  scourin '  the  coun- 
try to  the  east,  expectin'  that  any  that 
had  got  clear  would  run  in  that  direc- 


tion, so  I  decided  to  go  north,  keepin' 
near  the  Bexar  road.  I  tell  yer,  I  put 
some  country  behind  me  that  day,  and 
at  night  I  was  plumb  tired  out,  'cause 
I  had  to  walk  and  run  in  a  crouchin' 
position.  I  kept  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  road  and  I  hiked  along  jest  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

**Come  sundown,  I  rested  a  little 
while  and  then  I  up  and  went  at  it. 
I  guess  I  must  have  covered  nigh  onto 
thirty  mile  that  night.  When  it  come 
momin'  I  concluded  to  take  a  good  long 
rest,  so  I  hunted  up  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  'bout  a  mile  from  the  road  and 
slept  all  day.  Come  sundown  a^'in,  I 
hit  my  old  gait.  'Bout  nine  o'clock 
I  struck  a  little  crick  and  filled  up  with 
water.  Then  I  figgered  I'd  gone  north 
fur  enough,  and  that  it  was  'bout  time 
to  turn  east,  but  when  I  stood  up  to 
git  my  bearin's,  I  looked  'round  lazy- 
like  and  I  seen  the  glimmer  of  a  fire  to 
the  west,  lyoxd  where  the  road'd  ought 
to  be.  Somehow,  the  light  of  that  fire 
kinder  drawed  me  and  I  crept  up  cau- 
tious-like to  see  what  it  was.  You  know 
what  occurred  after  that,  for  yer  Indian 
to!d  you  all  about  it.  It  was  a  mighty 
lucky  thing  for  me  that  I  come  up  with 
that  outfit,  for  they  had  plenty  of  grub 
and  I  was  in  need  of  provisionin '. 

**Well,  there  ain't  any  use  for  me  to 
tell  yer  'bout  that  little  scrape  with  the 
Mexicans  'round  the  fire,  'cause  you've 
heard  it  already  from  an  eye  witness. 
When  Miss  Sandraville  and  me  got  away 
on  the  horses  we  struck  east,  an ',  as  you 
know,  come  up  to  that  there  Mexican 
ranch  on  the  momin'  of  the  second 
day.  The  night  before  we  reached  there 
we  lost  our  horses.  I  guess  they  had 
either  run  away  or  been  stole  while  we 
was  a-sleepin'.  I  made  the  old  don 
cough  up  two  more,  and  we  perceded  on 
our  way.  Bye  the  bye,  I  forgot  to 
mention  the  old  man  and  little  gal  which 
we  met  up  with  jest  after  we  had  lost 
our  bosses.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  them 
I  don't  know  how  we  ever  would  have 
got  across  that  river,  but  they  lent  us 
their  boat  and  told  us  where  to  find 
the  ranch.  Say,  that  little  kid  was  a 
corker,  wa  'n  't  jshe,  what  1 

**  After  we  left  the  ranch  we  got  all 

mixed  up   with  Mexican  camps.     The 

country  seemed  to  be  jest  alive  with  'em. 

We  run  kerplunk  into  one,  and  only  got 
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away  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth.  Then 
we  turned  south  and  tried  to  git  away, 
but  run  kerslap  up  ag'in  another.  Then 
we  went  back  toward  the  ranch,  only  to 
be  headed  off  by  a  big  detachment  of 
Alfexican  poldiers.  Some  of  'em  was 
mounted,  but  we  got  away,  all  right. 
Well,  we  played  hide  and  seek  with  'em 
for  'bout  three  or  four  days,  when  we 
woke  up  one  fine  momin'  to  find  we'd 
been  ketched  as  neat  as  you  please  by 
a  hull  company  of  them  varmints. 

**They  marched  us  over  to  the  Color- 
ado in  short  order  and  brung  us  before 
Gineral  Ramirez.  He  said  that  he'd 
consider  the  young  lady's  case,  but  that 
I  would  be  shot  at  sunrise  the  next 
momin'.  So  they  took  me  back  behind 
the  camp  a  little  piece  and  tied  me  to 
a  tree  and  placed  a  guard  over  me.  Then 
I  thought  my  game  was  up  sure.  But  I 
didn't  care  very  much.  The  life  I  had 
been  a-leadin'  for  the  past  week  or  so 
wasn't  what  it  was  cracked  up  to  be, 
anyway,  and  I  set  back  ag'in  the  tree 
and  went  to  sleep. 

**'Bout  midnight  I  was  woke  up  by 
someone  shakin '  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
lookin'  up  I  saw  a  tall  man  atandin'  over 
me,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  coat. 
His  face  was  all  covered  up,  and  it  was 
dark  anyway,  so  I  couldn  't  see  what  he 
looked  like.  But  when  he  spoke  it  was 
in  English.  *You  kin  go  if  you  want 
to,'  says  he.  *You  bet  your  life  I  want 
to,  all  right,'  says  I,  *but  how  about 
His  Nibs,  the  sentry?'  'The  sentry  won't . 
trouble  you,'  ohyn  my  friend.  *I've 
fixed  that  all  right,  and  now  you'd  bet- 
ter be  goin'.  Strike  to  the  south,'  he 
says,  *and  when  you've  gone  'bout  two 
mUe,  turn  east  till  you  hit  the  river. 
You  11  have  to  git  'cross  the  river  any 
way  you  kin.  Then  you  keep  on  goin' 
east  till  you  hit  another  river;  that  will 
be  the  Brazos.  And  when  you  hit  that 
you  foller  it  up  tiD  you  see  Qineral  Hous- 
ton's  camp.  Now  light  out  of  here,  and 
if  you  git  to  Gineral  Houston's  camp, 
all  right,  you  tell  Doctor  McPadden  that 
Miss  Sandraville  will  not  be  harmed, 
for  Colonel  Almonte  says  that  he  will 
send  her  to  Victoria,  where  she  will  re- 
main till  this  campaign  is  over,  or  she 
can  be  sent  home  to  New  York.' 

**Then  he  left  and  I  took  to  my  heels. 
I  went  jest  as  he  said,  and  when  I 
struck  the  fust  river,  I  swum  it  easy 


enough.  Then  I  went  east  and  jest  a  lit- 
tle 'fore  sun-up  come  to  another  river. 
Of  course  I  thought  it  was  the  Brazos, 
jest  as  the  feller  had  said,  and  I  follered 
it  north,  thinkin'  that  probably  I  should 
come  to  Gineral  Houston's  camp,  but  in- 
stead jest  after  noon  I  come  to  the  end 
of  that  blasted  little  stream.  Then  T 
knew  that  somethin'  was  wrong,  and  I 
decided  that  it  must  have  been  one  of 
them  little  cricks  about  which  that  feller 
didn't  know.  So  after  sleepin'  all  the 
afternoon,  I  turned  and  follered  back 
down  the  stream  till  I  come  to  the  place 
where  I  had  come  across  in  the  momin'. 
Then  I  walked  east  for  perhaps  ten  mile, 
when  up  I  come  slap  ag'in  a  Mexican 
encampment,  and  this,  not  bein'  to  my 
likin',  I  dodged  back  into  the  brush  and 
hid. 

'*The  sun  come  up  after  awhile,  and  I 
looked  around.  In  front  of  me  was  the 
camp ;  that  much  I  knew,  though  it  was 
too  fur  off  to  see.  Then  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  me,  and  wheelin',  I  saw  the  glit- 
ter of  guns  back  to  the  west'ard  and 
I  knew  that  'fore  long  your  Uncle  Dud- 
ley would  be  jammed  in  between  two 
crowds  of  Mexicans.  Well,  fer  the  next 
two  or  three  hours  I  played  with  them 
varmints,  dodgin'  in  and  out  all  the  time, 
workin'  south  and  east,  tryin'  to  git 
around  that  camp.  They  didn't  see  me 
once,  but  I  thought  they  did  a  dozen 
times,  and  all  the  while  squads  kept  a- 
comin'  up  from  every  direction  except 
in  front,  and  the  men  front  would  have 
come  up  too,  but  I  guess  they  was  busy 
jest  at  that  time,  for  I  heard  firin',  and 
that  made  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
git  'roimd  that  camp  and  reach  the  fel- 
lers on  t'other  side  of  the  scrimmage. 
Besides,  my  circle  of  friends  was  increas- 
in'  in  numbers  and  decreasin'  in  size. 

**  'Bout  two  o'clock  it  got  too  hot  an' 
I  decided  to  make  a  break  for  the  east. 
I  was  a  little  south  of  the  main  camp — 
at  least,  I  judged  so  by  the  sound  of 
the  firin ',  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  there 
wa'n't  any  men  to  my  right,  and  it 
looked  as  though  my  course  was  putty 
clear.  I  went  jest  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  cover,  and  I  got 
to  where  I  could  see  a  river  through  the 
trees.  The  firin'  on  my  left  was  some 
hot,  an'  I  could  see  clouds  of  smoke 
hangin'  over  both  banks  of  the  river. 
That  sight  was  too  much  for  me,  and 
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— ^well,  you  know  the  rest.  I  jest  bolted. 

**I  was  not  so  fur  to  the  right  as  I  had 
thought  and  I  come  near  runnin'  right 
into  the  Mex.  firin'  line,  but  I  caught 
the  idee  jest  in  time  to  swing  off  and 
run  around.  I  never  looked  back  to  see 
what  was  goin'  on  behind,  but  they  tell 
me  that  two  or  three  horsemen  was  after 
me,  all  right.  I  got  to  that  there  river 
jest  as  quick  as  the  Lord  would  let  me 
an'  piled  in.  I  have  swum  some  streams 
in  my  day  up  in  old  Vermont,  but  I 
never  tacUed  anything  like  that  before. 
It  was  all  little  whirlpools  and  eddies, 
and  it  spun  me  'round  and  stood  me  on 
my  head  a  dozen  times,  but  I  weathered 
it  jest  the  same.  I  learnt  to  swim  up  in 
the  Green  Mountains,  where  the  trout 
wear  creepers  on  their  fins,  and  there 
ain't  no  little  hog-wallowin'  crick  like 
that  goin'  to  stop  me,  no  sir;  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it.  And  now  I've  clean 
run  down  and  its  time  to  hush  up  any- 
way." 

''Really,  old  boy,"  said  Hilton,  ''I 
do  not  see  that  you  have  much  to  find 
fault  with,  now,  really.  To  be  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  at  Goliad,  to  slay 
four  men  and  run  away  with  a  lady,  to 
commit  highway  robbery  on  a  poor  old 
don,  to  play  tag  with  four  or  five  thou- 
sand soldiers  for  several  days,  to  be  res- 
cued by  an  unknown  party  in  the  night, 
and  to  elude  a  whole  army  and  to  wind 
up  by  swimming  a  great  river  while  a 
thousand  men  look  on  in  wonder;  not  so 
bad,  really,  old  chappy!  Wonder  who 
the  party  with  the  muffled  countenance 
was,  anyway?  What  did  he  look  likeT 
Seems  as  if  he  might  have  given  you  a 
lock  of  his  hair  or  some  little  memento 
to  remember  him  by,  it  does,  really." 

**By  gosh,"  said  Harding,  slapping 
his  knee,  ''he  did  give  me  something  and 
it  was  for  you  too,  doc.  Gk)sh,  but  I 
come  nigh  forgittin'  all  about  it.  I  guess 
its  purty  well  soaked  up,  but  here  it  is, 
anyway.  If  Johnny  Bull  hadn't  brung 
in  that  lock  of  hair  business  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  it  ag'in." 

With  this  he  drew  a  badly-soiled  en- 
velope from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  me.  I  tore  it  open,  and  extracting  the 
several  sheets  of  paper  that  were  folded 
inside  of  it,  spread  them  on  the  grass. 
They  were  written  in  lead  pencil,  in  the 
same  scrawly,  round  hand  that  I  knew  so 
well,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  sheet 


was  the  one  word,  "Eve."  While  Hilton 
and  Harding  indulged  in  their  repartee 
I  read  the  note,  which  ran  thus: 

Mexican  Camp  on  the  Colorado 
Kiver,  Texas,  April  6th,  1836. 
Dear  Adams — 

At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Almonte  I 
am  writing  you  these  few  lines.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  ever  meet  your  dear 
eyes  or  not  I  am  discouraged.  I  was  so 
near  and  yet  so  far,  it  seems,  that  one  never 
knows  what  will  take  place  next  in  this  ter- 
rible war.  Mr.  Harding  will  bring  this  to 
you,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  reaches  General 
Houston's  camp,  for  Colonel  Almonte  says 
that  you  are  there.  He  learned  of  your  pas- 
sage .through  the  country  at  some  ranch 
where  you  had  an  encounter  with  the  Mexi- 
can soldiera  I  don't  tmderstand  how  Mr. 
Harding  is  going  to  get  away  from  this 
camp,  for  I  know  that  General  Ramlres 
ordered  him  to  be  shot  tomorrow  at  sunrise, 
but  the  colonel  told  me  not  to  wonder  about 
that — ^Just  to  write  what  I  wished  to  say  to 
you  and  give  it  to  him,  the  colonel. 

I  feel  so  sorry  for  Mr.  Harding  that  I  can 
scarcely  write  these  words.  To  think  of  his 
being  taken  out  and  killed  all  through  my 
fault,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  could  have  got- 
ten away  all  right  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his 
having  to  look  after  me.  And  he  has  been 
BO  kind  ^d  thoughtful,  Adams.  He  may 
have  a  rough  exterior,  and  be  uneducated 
and  all  that,  but  hia  heart  is  in  the  right 
plaoe.  Tou  don't  know  how  kind  he  has 
been  to  me  during  these  last  few  terrible 
days.  He  has  gone  without  food  many 
times,  I  am  sure,  and  has  stayed  awake 
when  he  needed  to  sleep,  in  order  that  I 
should  not  go  hungry  or  be  disturbed. 

And  to  think  of  his  dying  at  sunrise  to- 
morrow morning!  Adams,  I  can't  stand  it — 
I  just  can't!  If  I  could  get  by  my  gusurds 
I  would  go  to  General  Ramirez  and  offer  to 
die  in  his  stead,  but  it  is  no  use  to  think  of 
such  a  thing.  I  suppose  they  will  kill  Mr. 
Harding,  Just  as  they  have  killed  the  hun- 
dreds of  others.  Oh,  tell  me,  is  the  great 
God  sleeping,  that  he  allows  such  things  to 
go  on?  For  me,  I  do  not  care  any  more.  I 
am  worn  out  and  disheartened.  I  have  suf- 
fered more  than  I  can  stand.  I  wish  that 
Santa  Anna  would  come  and  end  it  all  in 
his  usual  short  and  efficient  way.  And  we 
tried  so  hard  to  get  to  the  Colorado!  BCr. 
Harding  said  if  we  could  get  across  that 
river  we  would  be  safe.  But  we  failed,  as 
you  know. 

A  funny  thing  happened  when  I  was  taken 
before  General  Ramirez.  Colonel  Almonte 
happened  to  be  present,  and  he  came  oyer 
to  me  and  told  me  to  give  my  name  as  Anna 
Shaw,  or  anything  that  suited,  and  not  as 
Eve  Sandravllle.  So,  when  the  general  asked 
me  my  name  through  the  interpreter,  I  told 
him  it  was  Katherine  Nickolls.  Why  do  you 
suppose  Colonel  Almonte  wanted  me  to 
change  my  name?  I  asked  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  say  anything  except  that  he  thought 
one's  Identity  were  better  unknown  when- 
ever one  was  in  great  danger.  I  don't  know 
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what  will  become  of  me  now,  Adams,  and 
I  don't  care  very  much,  so  long  as  this  awful 
nightmare  enda 

Will  General  Houston  never  meet  the 
Mexicans?  Why  does  he  wait  so  long?  I 
hear  the  soldiers  talking  and  laughing  about 
him.  I  can't  understand  what  they  say,  but 
whenever  his  name  is  mentioned  they  make 
grimaces  at  each  other  and  do  everything 
to  indicate  contempt.  They  may  be  right, 
but  somehow  whenever  I  think  real  seri- 
ously I  have  faith  that  when  General  Hous- 
ton does  give  battle  that  he  will  win.  I  do 
so  hope  he  wins.  Then,  perhaps,  we  shall 
see  each  other  again,  but  if  he  does  not, 
then  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
let  myself  think  about  that,  Adams. 

Colonel  Almonte  has  Just  come  to  me.  It 
is  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  am  in 
a  little  room  of  an  old  house  which  one  of 
the  generals  gave  up  to  my  use,  and  I  am 
wrHing  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  The  colonel 
seems  to  be  in  a  great  hurry.  He  says  that 
he  is  going  to  send  me  down  to  Victoria; 
that  I  must  start  tonight  He  is  telling  me 
to  be  ready  in  ten  minutes.  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  I  would  be  killed,  and  he  said, 
"No,  madam,"  and  from  the  way  he  said 
it,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not.  Then  I  asked 
him  if  Mr.  Harding  would  be  killed,  and 
again  he  said,  "No,  madam."  I  asked  him 
why  not,  but  he  onl/  shrugged  his  shoul- 
der&  He  is  a  very  queer  man.  Colonel  Al- 
monte, and  a  Yety  handsome  one.  Good- 
ness! I  must  be  careful,  Adams!  I  forgot 
that  he  could  read  English.  You  don't  know 
how  his  presence  cheers  me.  He  is  the  only 
friend  on  whom  I  can  depend,  but  he  is  a 
strong  friend.  He  saya  that  I  must  stop 
now,  for  he  must  be  going. 

Dearest,  if  this  ever  does  reach  you,  come 
to  me  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Oh,  if  Gen- 
eral. Houston  only  beats  the  Mexicans  when 
they  meet  He  will,  I  am  sure  he  will,  for 
the  spirits. of  the  dead  of  the  Alamo  and 
of  Goliad  will  fight  with  him  on  that  day. 
Tes,  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  then — and  then, 
Adams,  we  will  see  each  other  once  again, 
and  I  shall  be  00  happy.  The  colonel  says 
that  I  must  not  write  another  word,  so  I 
will  say  good-bye,  with  all  the  love  I  have. 

Bve. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
The  Jaws  op  the  Trap  Spring  Shut. 

"Be  strong,  fear  not;  behold  your  God 
will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God  with 
a  recompense;  He  will  come  and  save  you." 

The  firing  along  the  river  bank  had 
ceased  completely  during  our  sojourn 
under  the  tree,  and  the  men  had  mostly 
withdrawn  and  were  gathered  in  small 
groups  around  the  many  fires  which  the 
cooks  had  built  back  on  the  high  ground. 
We  repaired  to  one  of  these  for  our  ra- 
tions with  the  rest,  as  everyone  was  wel- 
come in  the  volunteer  camps  of  the  in- 
fant nation. 


As  we  sat  around  that  little  fire 
munching  hard  bread  and  drinking 
strong  coffee  I  had  leisure  to  go  over 
the  situation  in  which  Eve  was  placed 
by  her  second  capture.  It  seemed  almost 
that  she  was  farther  removed  from  me 
than  ever,  but  there  was  one  consoling 
thought;  she  was  under  the  protection 
of  Colonel  Almonte,  an  accomplished 
gentleman  who,  I  had  little  doubt, 
would  use  every  good  office  at  his  com- 
mand in  her  behalf. 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  to 
wait  and  trust  to  Providence.  One  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  would  make  our 
speedy  reunion  sure;  that  was  a  crush- 
ing defeat  to  the  forces  of  his  excellency. 
It  was  a  possibility,  but  I  almost  laughed 
as  I  thought  of  what  a  hopeless  one. 

Across  the  Brazos  was  the  president 
of  Mexico,  with  all  the  resources  of  a 
mighty  nation  at  his  cdhimand.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Alamo  and  the  surrender 
of  Fannin  the  whole  province  of  Texas 
was  laid  open  to  his  advance.  He  had 
swept  forward  with  a  hundred-mile  front, 
marahaling  his  army  in  three  grand 
divisions,  and  had  now  come  up  to  the 
Brazos  with  full  seven  thousand  enthusi- 
astic, blood-thirsly,  victorious  men.  Di- 
rectly opposite  where  we  were  now  sit- 
ting was  Santa  Anna  himself  and  Ra- 
mirez, with  a  thousand,  som^  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  and  advancing  from 
the  Colorado  was  Filisola  with  four  thou- 
sand, while  down  somewhere  on  the 
coast,  scouring  the  country  from  Vic- 
toria toward  Galveston,  was  Urrea  with 
two  thousand.  Soon  these  forces  would 
begin  to  unite  and  concentrate,  probably 
near  Harrisbui^,  the  temporary  capital 
of  Texas,  and  then — I  shuddered  as  I 
thought  of  the  darksome  prospects 
looming  up  before  Houstopt — ^brave  old 
Sam  Houston — ^who  was  encamped  thirty 
miles  above  with  his  little  army  of  eight 
hundred  men. 

As  yet,  Houston  had  not  even  crossed 
the  Brazos  himself.  He  was  on  the  same 
side  as  the  Mexicans,  only  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  their  advancing  front, 
and  sixty  miles  north  of  where  their 
main  army  would  probably  cross.  He 
was  at  least  sixty  miles  from  Harris- 
burg,  and  would  be  compelled  to  march 
along  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle  to 
reach  it,  the  other  two  sides  of  which 
would  be  the  Brazos  River  and  the  route 
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which  the  main  army  of  Santa  Anna 
would  take  after  crossing  it. 

After  crossing  the  Brazos  below,  the 
main  army  of  the  Mexicans  would  have 
less  than  twenty  miles  to  march  to  reach 
Harrisburg,  and  if  they  left  a  small  body 
here  to  threaten  a  crossing,  while  their 
main  army  was  crossing  below,  all  would 
be  lost.  After  blocking  the  division  here 
at  San  Felipe,  Houston  could  not  hope 
to  reach  Harrisburg  in  time  to  thwart 
their  progress  there,  and  onCe  they  had 
passed  Harrisburg  unhampered,  the 
road  would  be  open  to  Anahuac,  and 
then  every  coast  town  of  the  province 
would  be  in  their  hands,  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Texans  would  be  virtually 
crushed  out.  Santa  Anna  had  made  a 
clean  sweep  up  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Brazos.  Fifty  miles  more  and  he  would 
reach  the  Trinity  River,  the  last  ditch 
of  Texas. 

Thus  far,  the  president  tad  kept  his 
hundred-mile  front  well  intact.  He  had 
allowed  the  three  divisions  of  his  army 
to  cross  the  water  barriers  of  the  coun- 
try abreast  of  each  other,  so  that  at  any 
point  and  at  any  moment  concentration 
was  easy.  No  one  had  observed  his  move- 
ments more  closely  than  Sam  Houston, 
who  was  only  biding  his  time  until  his 
wily  adversary  should  make  a  military 
blunder.  He  did  not  fight  Santa  Anna 
at  the  Colorado  because  well  he  knew 
that  so  easy  was  concentration  to  the 
Mexicans  on  the  west  bank  of  that 
stream,  that  even  a  victory  on  his  part 
would  only  temporarily  check  their  ad- 
vance. He  was  keeping  well  ahead,  so 
that  their  advance  posts  could  not  easily 
interfere  with  his  rapid  movement  either 
to  the  east  or  west  to  attack  any  division 
of  their  advancing  tide  which  should  un- 
warily get  beyond  their  solid  front  and 
unwittingly  place  one  of  the  numerous 
streams  of  the  country  between  itself 
and  the  main  army. 

General  Houston  had  waited  and  re- 
treated for  more  than  six  weeks,  falling 
back  from  point  to  point,  crossing  river 
after  river,  leading  the  enemy  farther 
and  farther  from  the  borders  of  his  na- 
tive land.  So  far  the  enemy  had  played 
a  winning  game.  I  wondered  if  the 
Texan  commander,  with  all  his  sagacity 
had  under-rated  the  military  acumen  of 
his  opponent.  Time  alone  would  tell. 

Just  then  Captain  Baker  came  along: 


**Well,  boys,''  he  said,  **the  enemy  is 
falling  down-stream.  They  have  evi- 
dently given  up  crossing  here.  We  will 
wait  around  awhile  to  see  whether  they 
are  feinting,  or  really  mean  to  drop  be- 
low for  safer  passage.  If  they  had  any 
sense  they  would  stay  here  and  bother 
us  until  their  other  divisions  crossed  be- 
low, but  they  have  no  sense;  that  is 
why  I  believe  we  will  beat  them.'' 

For  the  next  three  days  we  waited  in 
idleness,  looking  expectantly  across  at 
the  ashes  and  ruins  of  San  Felipe.  No 
Mexicans  appeared.  They  had  departed 
for  good.  Then  came  a  courier  in  great 
haste  from  General  Houston  with  orders 
for  us  to  join  him  at  Donoho's,  some 
miles  back  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Bra- 
zoB,  at  once.  The  general  had  crossed 
the  river  at  last. 

In  two  hours  we  were  on  the  road. 
"We  joined  General  Houston's  encamp- 
ment late  on  the  evening  of  the  four- 
teenth of  April.  I  had  no  more  than  fin- 
ished my  hasty  supper  when  an  orderly 
came  with  a  message  from  the  general 
stating  that  I  was  wanted  at  headquar- 
ters. When  I  came  before  the  comman- 
der he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  and 
close  to  a  roaring  fire.  Another  of  those 
silent  Inditos  was  standing  glumly  in 
front  of  him. 

"Here  is  another  message  for  you, 
doctor,"  said  General  Houston,  smiling. 
I  took  the  piece  of  brown  paper  which 
he  handed  me  and  advanced  to  the  fire. 
It  was  written  in  plain  English  and  ran 
as  follows: 

Santa  Anna  is  now  crossing  the  Brazos  at 
Port  Bend.  Probably  is  moving  on  Harris- 
burg. Has  small  division  under  hia  own  com- 
mand. Rest  of  the  army  is  still  on  west 
bank  of  Brazos.  Tell  Doctor  McFadden  that 
E.  S.  has  been  sent  to  Victoria  Guadalupe, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Senor  Alvarez. 

''Doctor  McFadden,"  said  General 
Houston,  taking  me  a  little  to  one  side, 
after  I  had  finished  reading  the  mes- 
sage, *  *  do  you  think  I  can  place  implicit 
confidence  in  Father  Andrade  t ' ' 

**Yes,  general,  from  my  experience 
with  him,  which  has  been  most  exacting, 
and  which  has  tested  his  fidelity  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  believe  he  is 
absolutely  trustworthy." 

''This  message  which  he  has  sent  me," 
continued  the  general,  "means  every- 
thing to  Texas.    If  true,  it  places  one 
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division  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  that 
division  which  is  commanded  by  Santa 
Anna  himself,  where  I  can  crush  it  be- 
yond recovery.  Its  purport  seems  almost 
too  auspicious  to  credit.  I  wish  I  could 
have  confirmation.  Deep  down  in  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe  it  to  be 
genuine,  but  acting  upon  this  informa- 
tion I  shall  be  making  a  crucial  move, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  it  confirmed." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  commotion 
around  the  fire  from  which  we  had  with- 
drawn a  little.  Someone  was  asking  for 
General  Houston.  Going  back  we  saw 
Captain  Karnes,  who  saluting,  said : 

**(ieneral,  here  is  a  nigger  just  come 
into  camp  who  says  he  has  a  message 
for  you  from  Santa  Anna,  himself.'' 

With  this  he  thrust  forward  the  black- 
est specimen  of  humanity  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  darky  grinned,  and  his  teeth 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  showed  gro- 
tesquely in  the  flaring  red  light  of  the 
fire.  He  was  an  oldish  man  and  had  a 
stubblv,  grizzled  beard. 

"Well,  Uncle  Nick,"  said  General 
Houston,  *'what  message  have  you  for 
me  from  his  excellency,  and  Avhere  did 
you  leave  him?" 

**I  done  lef '  him  down  off  de  Braazos, 
boss.  On  dis  side  o*  de  Braazos  at  Fo't 
Ben ',  and  he  done  tell  me  to  tell  you-all 
dat  jes  as  soon  as  he  was  fru  wid  de 
Ian'  fieves  down  dere-away,  he  was 
a-comin'  up  hyar  and  smoke  you  out, 
kaze  he  knowed  where  you-all  was  a-hid- 
in'  roun'  in  de  bushes." 

''Look  here,  nigger,"  said  General 
Houston,  sharply,  **are  you  lyin'  to  me, 
or  have  you  really  seen  Santa  AnnaT 
If  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,  all  right, 
but  if  you  are  not,  I  will  string  you  up 
to  the  nearest  tree,  and  there  is  a  handy 
one  right  over  your  head.  Now,  if  you 
have  seen  Santa  Anna  down  at  Fort 
Bend,  as  you  say,  you  tell  me  how  and 
where,  quick!" 

**0h,  boss,"  said  the  negro,  trembling 
and  rolling  his  eyes  until  they  seemed 
ready  to  pop  out  of  his  black  face,  "I 
sho'  done  seen  Saint  Anny;  I  sho'  has, 
boss;  and  111  tell  you-all  jes'  how  I 
done  seen  him.  And  I  ain't  lyin',  boss, 
deed  I  ain't,  kaze  I's  a  christian  nig- 
ger, I  is,  and  a  Baptist  nigger,  too,  boss, 
an'  a  Baptist  christian  nigger  don'  lie, 
boss,  'deed  dey  don't." 

** Never  mind  your  Christianity,"  cut 


in  the  general.  **If  you  are  a  christian 
we  will  find  it  out  alright.  Now,  tell 
me  just  how  you  happened  to  fall  in 
with  this  distinguished  gentleman.  Be- 
gin at  the  beginning  and  tell  it 
straight." 

**Well,  boss,  you  see  I's  a  nigger  what 
belongs  to  Massa  Johnsing,  down  on  de 
east  bank  of  de  Braazos,  an'  'bout  free 
mile  from  Thomsing's  Ferry.  Well, 
'bout  free  or  fo'  days  ago,  Massa  John- 
sing  he  say  to  me,  he  say,  'Jake,  you's 
got  to  go  ober  de  Braazos  an'  git  some 
of  de  cows  dat  blong  to  me  ober  at 
Fo't  Ben',  and  so  I  done  started  out  fo' 
de  ribber,  and  when  I  done  got  close  to 
de  ribber,  I  done  see  a  lot  ob  sojers,  and 
a  man  come  up,  and  I  knowed  him,  kaze 
he  was  at  Massa  Johnsing's  house  once, 
an'  his  name  is  Marting — Capting  Wi- 
ley Marting;  and  he  done  say  to  me, 
'Nigger,  whar  is  you  gwinef  and  I  say, 
'I's  gwine  'cross  de  Braazos  fer  to  git 
some  of  Massa  Johnsing's  cows,'  an'  he 
says,  'Hyar,  you  fool  nigger,  don'  you 
go  on  cross  dat  yar  ribber,  kaze  dere 
is  a  hull  lot  ob  Mex's  ober  dar  in  de 
bushes,'  an'  I  says,  'Capting  Marting,  I 
jes  gotter  go,  kaze  Massa  Johnsing  done 
tol '  me  to, '  an '  I  hung  on  an  begged  him, 
an'  bime-bye  he  says,  'Well,  den,  go 
lang;  you'll  make  good  turtle  soup  for 
Saint  Anny,  kaze  you  sho'  is  black 
enuff,  an'  I  reckon  he's  hungry  by  dis 
time.'  An'  so,  boss,  I  done  went  'cross 
de  Braazos  in  our  own  canoe  what  we 
keep  hid  at  de  bank. 

"An'  when  I  done  got  'cross  de  rib- 
ber, de  fust  fing  I  done  was  to  run  right 
in  'mongst  a  hull  lot  ob  de  Mex's,  an' 
dey  done  grab  me  quick,  an'  I  sho' 
fought  Capting  Marting  was  alright, 
an'  dat  dey  was  gwine  to  make  soup 
outen  dis  yar  nigger,  but  stid  of  dat, 
dey  done  brung  me  befo'  de  mos' 
scrumptious-lookin '  man  what  I  ebber 
seen.  He  was  all  trimmed  up  in  gol' 
lace  an  he  shined  jes  like  de  angel  ob  de 
Lord,  an'  his  eyes  dey  was  big  an'  bright 
an'  dey  looked  right  froo  dis  yar  nig- 
ger. An '  den  dar  come  long  a  great,  big, 
nice-lookin'  man,  an'  he  done  say  to  me 
in  English,  'Dis  yar  is  Saint  Anny,  de 
president  ob  Mexico,  and  he  wants  you 
to  done  tell  him  whar  he  kin  fin'  Gin- 
neral  Houston.'  An  I  done  say,  'boss, 
I  dunno  whar  de  ginneral  is  jes'  at  dis 
tik'lar  moment,  but  I  heered  Massa 
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Johnsing  say  dat  he  was  gwine  fo'  de 
Sabine  jes'  like  a  streak  ob  de  greesiest 
lightenin'  dat  ebber  was  seen.'  I  said 
dat,  kaze  I  was  some  scart,  an'  I  done 
fought  it  might  please  Saint  Anny  if  I 
done  tor  him  dat  you-all  was  on  de  run ; 
an  it  did,  too,  kaze  he  laffed,  an'  his 
big,  black  eyes  dey  twinkled,  an'  den  he 
looked  gooder,  an'  I  waaa't  so  scart.  An' 
den  he  say  a  hull  lot  ob  de  Mex,  an'  de 
big,  handsom '  man  he  done  say  to  me  de 
message  dat  I  jes  tol'  you,  an'  he  made 
me  say  it  ober  an'  ober  again,  so  dat  I 
could  sho'  nuff  recomember  it  when  I 
found  you-all,  an'  den  de  big,  handsom' 
man  he  done  say  dat  I  kin  go  if  I  will 
show  him  whar  my  canoe  was  hid. 

*'So  I  done  went  wif  de  handsom' 
man,  an'  I  done  showed  him  whar  de 
canoe  was  hid  in  de  grass  by  de  bank, 
an'  den  de  handsom'  man  he  done  gib 
me  a  kick  whar  my  pants  is  de  tight- 
est when  I  bends  fowa'd,  an'  he  done 
tol'  me  to  git  cross  dat  yar  ribber  de 
bestest  way  I  could  an'  de  quickest, 
kaze  if  I  didn't  de  Mex's  would  use  me 
fo'  a  targit.  An'  so  dis  yar  nigger  he 
jes  jumped  into  dat  ribber  an'  he  used 
his  paddles  jes  de  bestest  dat  he  knowed 
how,  and  when  he  come  to  de  odder 
bank,  dar  was  Cap  Marting  an'  his  men 
all  laffin'  an'  hollerin',  so  dat  when  dis 
yar  nigger  done  got  out  ob  dat  brook  he 
jest  took  to  his  heels  an'  he  jes'  busted 
hisself  fo'  de  next  mile  an'  a  half. 

**An'  I  was  a-runnin'  jes'  as  fas'  as 
I  could  when  a  great,  tall  priesty  jes' 
stood  right  up  befo'  me  in  de  bushes. 
Oh,  boss,  I  was  some  scart  den,  kaze  he 
was  a  great,  big  priesty,  mo'n  ten  feet 
high,  an'  he  done  had  on  a  long,  black 
wrapper,  an'  he  done  come  up  out  ob 
de  groun'  from  nowhar.  An'  he  done  say 
to  me  in  de  awfullest  voice  I  done  eber 
heered,  he  says,  *  Darky,  whar  is  you 
gwine?'  An'  I  says,  *I  ain't  gwine  no 
place  in  tik'lar — ^jes'  gwine,  dat's  all,* 
an'  he  says,  *  Darky,  I  done  want  you 
to  go  to  Ginneral  Houston,  kaze  I's  got 
a  message  fo'  him,'  an'  I  says,  *Po'  de 
Lord  sake,  priesty,  please  don'  gib  me 
any  mo'  message  fo'  de  Ginral,  kaze, 
when  he  done  hear's  de  one  I  already 
got  from  Saint  Anny,  he  will  sho'  lick 
me  mas'  to  deaf,  kaze  I  done  knowed 
de  ginral,  an'  he  is  some  ramslibious 
when  he  done  gits  his  rile  up.' 

**An'  de  awful  priesty  he  done  say 


to  me,  a-lookin'  at  me  an'  jes'  a-runnin' 
me  froo  an  froo  wid  his  awful  blue  eyes, 
he  says,  *  Darky,  you  done  go  straight 
to  Ginral  Houston,  an'  you  done  say  to 
him  dat  Father  Andy  done  tell  you  dat 
Saint  Anny  was  a-comin'  'cross  de 
Braazos  dis  yar  berry  day  wid  'bout  a 
fousand  men,  an'  dat  Saint  Anny  his- 
self was  commandin'.  Now  go.' 

**An'  den  dis  yar  priesty  he  sunk 
right  down  froo  de  groun'  an'  I  took  to 
my  heels  an'  had  de  nicest  little  race  aU 
by  myself,  an'  run  jes'  de  fastest  what 
I  could,  till  I  come  to  Massa  Johnsing 's. 
An'  when  I  tell  Massa  Johnsing  what  all 
had  happened,  he  done  tol'  me  to  start 
my  boots  for  you-all 's  camp,  an'  I  did, 
an'  now  I's  hyar,  an'  I's  done  played, 
an'  I  want  sumfin'  to  eat — dat  is,  if 
you-all  is  satisfied  dat  I  is  a-tellin'  you- 
all  de  truf." 

*  *  Go  over  there,  where  you  see  the  big 
fire,  and  the  cooks  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  the  genend.  Then, 
turning  to  his  staff  and  such  others  of 
us  as  had  been  standing  near,  he  con- 
tinued: **  Gentlemen,  go  to  your  quar- 
ters and  prepare  to  take  to  the  road. 
We  march  for  Harrisburg  at  sunrise." 
.The  men  set  up  a  cheer  at  this  news 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  camp  was  alive 
with  the  noise  of  preparation,  which  ccm- 
tinued  late  into  the  night.  Passing  about 
the  field  I  could  not  help  but  marvel 
at  the  delight  of  everyone  connected 
with  this  volunteer  army  at  the  prospect 
of  marching  to  meet  the  Mexicans  at 
last.  They  had  been  on  the  retreat  so 
long  that  they  were  all  discouraged  and 
disheartened.  Many  had  desorted,  and 
those  who  remained  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  leisure  in  grumbling  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  general-in-chief  and 
his  persistent  refusal  to  engage  the 
enemy. 

The  whole  army  was  in  motion  early 
the  next  day.  We  reached  Mrs.  McCau- 
ley's  ranch  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
late  in  the  evening.  The  following  day 
the  general  had  us  on  the  march  by  sun- 
rise, and  we  scarcely  ate  or  slept  for 
the  next  two  days  and  nights,  until,  at 
noon  of  the  eighteenth,  we  came  to  the 
east  bank  of  Buffalo  Bayou. 

Buffalo  Bayou  flows  from  northwest 
to  southeast  and  empties  into  the  San 
Jacinto  River,  which  is  the  next  river 
of  any  consequence  east  of  the  Brazos. 
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The  headwaters  of  Buffalo  Bayou  are 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Brazos  and  a  little  above  Fort 
Bend,  where  Santa  Anna  had  crossed  the 
latter  stream.  Thus,  while  we  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  east  or  north  bank  of  Buf- 
falo Bayou,  Santa  Anna,  crossing  the 
Brazos  at  Fort  Bend  and  proceeding  to 
Harrisburg,  was  south  of  Buffalo  Bayou 
on  the  opposite  side  from  us. 

That  day  General  Houston  sent  scouts 
across  the  bayou.  They  reported  late  in 
the  evening  that  Santa  Anna  had  been 
to  Harrisburg  and  burned  the  town,  but 
that  all  the  officials  of  the  Texas  govern- 
ment had  made  good  their  escape  to  New 
Washington,  a  town  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  south  on  the  shores  of  Galveston 
Bay.  When  the  general  heard  this  news 
his  joy  was  unbounded,  for  Santa  Anna 
was  at  last  in  a  position  where  retreat 
or  reinforcements  were  impossible.  He 
was  now  marching  in  a  small  rectangular 
piece  of  ground  hedged  in  by  coasts,  im- 
passable swamps  and  great  bayous. 

As  I  have  said,  Buffalo  Bayou  flows 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  and 
joins  the  San  Jacinto  river  near  its  out- 
let into  Galveston  Bay.  Flowing  into 
Buffalo  Bayou  some  ten  miles  northwest 
of  its  juncture  with  the  San  Jacinto 
River  is  Vinci  *s  Bayou,  which  comes  up 
from  the  great  swamps  to  the  south  near 
the  coast  and  extends  east  to  Galveston 
Bay.  Thus,  his  excellency,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  capture  the  Texas  government, 
had,  after  destroying  the  town  of  Har- 
risburg, rushed  over  a  small  bridge  cross- 
ing Vinci's  Bayou,  some  eight  miles 
south  of  its  juncture  south  of  Buffalo 
Bayou,  and  was  in  the  little  rectangu- 
lar area  of  ground  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  cut  off  from  retreat  except  by 
the  bridge  across  Vinci 's  Bayou,  and  out 
of  reach  of  speedy  reinforcements,  as 
none  of  the  re^  of  his  army  had  as  yet 
crossed  the  Brazos.  With  Buffalo  Bayou 
to  his  north,  Vinci's  Bayou  to  his  west, 
great  swamps  to  his  south,  and  Galves- 
ton Bay  and  the  San  Jacinto  River  to 
his  east,  Santa  Anna  was  hedged  about 
with  impassable  barriers  on  every  hand. 
All  that  remained  for  General  Houston 
to  do  was  to  destroy  the  little  bridge 
across  Vinci '  Bayou,  and  the  great  trap 
would  be  ready  to  shut  its  eager  iron 
jaws  upon  this  modem  Scourge,  who  had 
visited  upon  the  little  province  of  Texas 


such  inhuman  treatment  during  the  past 
forty-five  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of 
April  we  were  paraded  on  a  field  just 
north  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  there  we 
.  listened  while  Sam  Houston  made  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  life.  Unfortu- 
nately for  posterity,  this  gem  of  elo- 
quence was  never  recorded,  but  I  am 
sure  that  its  burning,  inspiring  words 
sank  deep  into  the  souls  of  all  the  eight 
hundred  anxious  men  who  stood  at  at- 
tention while  their  commander  poured 
out  his  heart  in  a  vitriolic  torrent  of 
vehement  words.  He  told  us  everything, 
of  the  discouragements  and  difficulties 
which  he  had  encountered  during  his 
long,  gruelling  retreat,  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  our  enemies,  of  Santa  Anna's 
cunning  maneuvers,  of  the  fatal  blun- 
der which  had  at  last  been  made  by  the 
dictator,  and  of  his  present  isolation 
from  the  main  body  of  his  troops. 

**The  hour  of  your  triumph,"  cried 
General  Houston,  towering  in  his  elo- 
quence, 'Hhe  hour  for  which  you  have 
retreated  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
through  mud,  mire  and  water ;  the  hour 
for  which  you  have  gone  hungry  and 
cold;  the  hour  for  which  you  have 
prayed  amid  the  malaria  of  the  swamps 
and  poisonous  exhalations  of  the 
marshes;  the  hour  which  will  give  you 
victory  and  Texas  independence,  is  now 
at  hand.  Yonder,  across  the  bayou,  lurk- 
ing in  the  fastnesses  of  the  timber,  some- 
where between  Vinci's  Bayou  and  Gal- 
veston Bay,  somewhere  between  Buffalo 
Bayou  and  the  coast,  is  Santa  Anna  with 
his  bloodthirsty  cohorts;  Santa  Anna, 
the  dictator,  who  put  your  brethren  to 
the  sword  at  the  Alamo,  the  assassin  who 
massacred  your  comrades  in  cold  blood 
at  Goliad ;  Santa  Anna,  who  burned  your 
homes,  pillaged  your  possessions,  de- 
stroyed your  crops,  desolated  your  fire- 
sides, made  vacant  chairs  at  your  tables, 
blighted  your  hopes  and  blasted  your 
prospects;  Santa  Anna,  who  merits  re- 
tribution at  the  hands  of  men,  is  lurk- 
ing over  there  somewhere  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  timber.  He  has  with  him 
perhaps  a  thousand  men,  perhaps  two 
thousand.  It  matters  not.  Numbers  have 
ceased  to  count  in  this  war  of  retribu- 
tion and  of  justice.  What  care  you,  my 
comrades,  if  he  comes  against  you  with 
myriads  of  men,  when  you  pause  to  con- 
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sider  that  the  god  of  battles  stands  be- 
hind you  with  the  flaming  sword  of  jus- 
tice in  his  hand  ? 

**You  are  about  to  sanctify  the  soil  of 
Texas  with  your  blood,  for  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  some  of  us  will  not  re- 
turn. But  it  is  only  what  your  fathers 
have  done  before  you,  and  it  is  only 
what  your  brethren  have  done  at  the 
Alamo  and  at  Goliad.  You  will  not 
shirk  your  duty — I  am  sure  of  that.  I 
am  sure  of  it,  because  I  know  that  the 
blood  in  your  veins  is  red ;  because  your 
bones  are  filled  with  marrow;  because 
your  hearts  beat  true ;  because  your 
memories  can  not  fail  to  picture  the  past 
with  precision.  I  am  sure  of  it  because 
I  know  you  can  not  listen  with  indiffer- 
ence to  the  wail  of  your  infants,  who  cry 
far  the  milk  of  cows  which  this  despot 
has  taken  to  fatten  his  hungry  rabble.  I 
am  sure  of  it,  because  I  know  that  you 
can  not  fail  to  heed  the  tears  of  your 
children,  your  wives,  your  sisters  and 
your  aged  mothers,  who  beg  you  on  their 
bended  knees  to  drive  this  scourge  from 
Texas  and  give  them  back  their  happy, 
bounteous  homes.  I  am  sure  of  it,  be- 
cause I  know  that  Gk)d,  the  Master  of 
Life,  descending,  has  planted  in  your 
hearts  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality ; 
that  you,  the  sons  of  free  men,  can  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  made  bondsmen ; 
that  to  you  death  is  sweeter  than  servi- 
tude. I  am  sure  of  it  because  I  know 
that  the  soul  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race 
rules  your  being,  and  the  blood  of  Anglo 
Saxon  ancestors  tingles  through  your 
veins. 

*'You  will  follow  me  across  the  great 
bayou,  out  into  the  prairie  in  search  of 
the  enemj' ;  you  will  not  sleep  until  you 
have  found  him,  and  you  will  not  rest 
until  his  minions  shall  lie  gasping  at 
your  feet.  I  call  you  by  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  Alamo,  by  the  sacrificial 
blood  of  Goliad,  by  the  traditions  of 
your  fathers,  and  by  the  Christian  teach- 
ing with  which  you  have  been  reared,  to 
come  out  with  me  and  meet  the  enemy 
foot  to  foot,  eye  to  eye,  and  blade  to 
blade,  and  when  you  shall  charge  him 
with  overwhelming  victorious  force,  let 
your  battle  cry  be  *  Remember  the  Ala- 
mo!' Let  your  motto  be  *  Victory  or 
death, '  and  let  your  trust  be  in  the  great 
God  Who  doeth  all  things  well." 

Every  man  was  aflame  with  patrio- 


tism when  the  general  ceased,  and 
though  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Busk, 
secretary  of  war,  few  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  able  remarks  of  the  latter, 
for  the  whole  army  crowded  around  the 
general,  who  drove  them  back  into  line 
with  sharp  and  peremptory  orders. 
Among  those  who  ran  up  to  shake  the 
general's  hand  were  Hilton  and  my- 
self. Hilton  reached  him  first,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

**  General  Houston,  I  would  follow  you 
through  he — er — er — I  mean,  most  any- 
thing, you  know,  I  would,  really." 

*'You  may  have  the  chance,  young 
man,"  said  the  general,  dryly.  *'But  if 
you  fight  with  me  you  will  lose  your 
job  with  His  Britannic  Majesty." 

**By  Jove,  that  doesn't  count,  you 
know,"  replied  Hilton!  **If  I  loose  my 
job  as  attache  to  the  British  legation  by 
becoming  one  of  your  soldiers,  why,  per- 
haps, you  might  make  me  attache  to  the 
Texas  legation,  you  know.  Not  that  I 
should  be  worthy  of  it,  but  you  might 
take  pity  on  me." 

*'You  seem  to  be  rather  confident  that 
we  shall  win,"  said  General  Houston. 

*^Why,  general,  these  men  would  eat 
Santa  Anna  and  his  whole  army  if  you 
told  them  to — they  would  really.  And, 
by  Jove,  I  am  not  so  sure  but  they  could 
do  it,  doncher  know. ' ' 

**Can  you  ride'?"  asked  the  general. 
Hilton  nodded.  **Then  you  go  over  to 
Colonel  Lamar  and  tell  him  to  mount 
you  with  anything  he  has.  You  may  have 
to  ride  a  mule,  but,  perhaps,  if  you  do 
you  will  have  a  steed  whose  temperament 
will  prove  compatible  to  your  own." 

*'I  say,  old  chappy,"  said  Hilton,  as 
we  walked  away  to  find  Colonel  Lamar, 
'*what  do  you  suppose  the  general  meant 
by  that  last  remark,  now,  really?" 

At  ten  o'clock  we  crossed  the  bayou 
about  two  miles  east  of  Parrisburg  and 
took  up  our  line  of  march  to  the  east, 
so  as  to  meet  Santa  Anna,  who,  we  had 
learned,  was  coming  up  along  the  shore 
of  Galveston  Bay  on  his  way  from  New 
Washington  to  Anahuac.  We  marched 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  and  then 
only  halted  for  a  brief  rest.  At  day- 
break we  took  up  the  line  of  march  again, 
and  soon  encountered  skirmishers  of  the 
enemy,  some  of  whom  were  captured, 
from  whom  it  was  learned  that  Santa 
Anna  was  well  on  his  way  from  New 
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Washington.  We  were  well  over  to  the 
San  Jacinto  now,  and  Santa  Anna's  line 
of  march  must  bring  him  up  with  us 
soon,  unless  he  swung  to  the  west,  and 
if  he  did  he  would  encounter  Vinci's 
Bayou  and  would  be  stopped,  as  (General 
Houston  had  already  dispatched  six  men 
to  destroy  the  little  bridge  across  that 
stream.  We  marched  close  up  to  the 
bank  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  wheeling 
so  as  to  face  south  formed  a  camp  in  an 
island  of  timber  with  our  left  wing  rest- 
ing on  the  river  bank. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  ene- 
my approaching  from  the  south.  As  they 
came  up  some  skirmishing  was  main- 
tained between  the  cavalry  divisions  of 
the  two  armies.  After  a  few  minor  Ma- 
neuvers on  either  side,  both  armies  with- 
drew to  their  respective  encampments 
without  losses.  Santa  Anna  had  selected 
the  site  for  his  camp  about  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  our  army  in  the  timber  on 
the  river  bank.  His  line  was  quite  ex- 
tend€li,  and  on  the  left  he  threw  up  hur- 
ried breatsworks  and  mounted  his  two 
cannon. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of 
April  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and 
found  both  armies  in  the  same  position 
as  on  the  previous  evening.  General 
Houston  was  making  preparations  for 
the  assault  when  Captain  Karnes  came 
up  with  one  more  of  the  Inditos.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  near  the  general  when  he 
read  the  invariable  piece  of  brown  paper 
with  which  these  silent  messengers  were 
always  supplied.  He  tossed  it  over  to  me 
when  he  had  finished.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Remember  the  Mexican  custom  of  sleep- 
ing after  the  noon  hour.  Santa  Anna  never 
fails  to  take  his  siesta. 

General  Houston  continued  to  issue 
orders  for  the  formation  of  his  army, 
and  when  his  lines  were  set  in  order, 
with  each  man  at  his  appointed  position, 
refreshments  were  served.  Then  the 
army  rested.  I  was  on  the  right  with  the 
cavalry  of  Colonel  Lamar.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  position  as  cav- 
alryman, since  General  Houston  wished 
me  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon,  but 
at  my  earnest  request  he  finally  consent- 
ed, with  the  injunction  that  I  should 
return  forthwith  after  the  action  and  re- 
port to  the  chief  surgeon. 


We  tethered  our  horses  in  the  timber 
and  sat  down  to  wait.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day,  and  the  Gulf  breezes  murmured 
softly  in  the  foliage  of  the  great  trees 
which  towered  above  us.  The  shade  was. 
very  comfortable.  Hilton  and  myself 
were  stretched  out  on  a  knoll  by  the 
trunk  of  a  giant  tree,  when  we  were 
aroused  by  the  thin,  piercing  scream  of 
the  bugle.  The  next  moment  we  were 
in  our  saddles.  It  was  about  four  o  'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  prairie  before  us 
was  brilliantly  lighted  and  the  air  was 
very  clear.  We  could  see  the  enemy  quite 
distinctly  about  a  mile  to  the  south. 

Then  the  bugle  sounded  again  and  our 
whole  army  advanced  out  of  the  timber 
at  the  double  quick.  Hilton  and  I  were 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Next  to 
the  cavalry  were  four  companies  of  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Millard,  next  to  them  was  the  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  two  well  manned  can- 
non, next  to  the  artillery  Colonel  Burle- 
son 's  regiment,  and  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  Colo- 
nel Sherman's  regiment.  The  line  was 
very  extended,  but  it  advanced  in  good 
order  and  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

In  front  of  the  center  rode  Genewil 
Houston,  waving  his  sword  and  urging 
the  line  to  advance  more  swifty.  All  the 
infantry  were  running  now,  and  as  they 
ran  they  raised  a  great  shout:  ''Remem- 
ber the  Alamo!"  they  cried  in  chorus, 
again  and  again,  as  they  advanced  upon 
the  Mexican  encampnient,  and  then,  with 
deafening  roars  they  shouted,  **  Remem- 
ber Goliad!" 

We  were  trotting  our  horses  very 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  advance  too  much 
beyond  the  front  of  the  infantry,  when 
we  descried  the  enemy's  cavalry  com- 
ing out  to  meet  us  from  behind  his 
breastworks  at  the  left  of  his  line.  We 
put  spurs  to  our  horses.  The  motion  of 
those  powerful  animals  beneath  us,  and 
the  shouts  of  our  comrades  were  inspira- 
tion enough.  We  dashed  down  like  the 
wind  upon  the  cavalry  of  his  excellency. 
Our's  was  not  a  noisy  charge,  for  the 
hoofs  of  our  horses  beat  softly  upon  the 
well-sodded  prairie.  We  drew  our  sabers 
as  we  galloped  forward. 

The  Mexican  horsemen  were  coming 
out  to  meet  us  in  single  line.    Nearer 
and  nearer  they  came.    It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  in  a  cavalry  corn- 
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bat,  and  I  was  amazed  at  its  fascina- 
tion. Now,  we  could  see  distinctly  the 
faces  of  our  opponents  as  they  bore  down 
close  upon  ust  They  suddenly  seemed  to 
loom  high  in  the  air.  We  could  hear  the 
jingle  and  creak  of  their  accoutrements. 
Then,  as  the  lines  closed,  all  other  noises 
were  drowned  by  the  snorting  of  horses 
and  the  cla^  of  sabers.  I  rode  in  be- 
tween two  horsemen.  I  cut  one  down 
with  a  slash  and  turned  for  the  other, 
but  he  was  already  on  the  ground,  the 
victim  of  the  strong  arm  of  some  one  of 
my  comrades.  It  was  all  over  in  a  min- 
ute, but  for  that  minute  the  universe 
seemed  to  have  concentrated  all  its  fury 
in  one  mighty  whirl  of  struggling  men 
and  horses. 

Then  I  heard  the  ringing  voice  of 
Colonel  Lamar,  ordering  us  to  wheel  and 
reform.  I  got  my  excited  horse  turned 
about  some  way.  When  we  had  reformed 
for  a  second  charge,  we  found  that  the 
enemy  were  fleeing  for  the  breastworks, 
and  that  our  infantry  had  come  up 
abreast  of  us.  Our  cannon  had  been  ad- 
vanced within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  and,  as  we  sat  in  our  sad- 
dles waiting  for  the  command  to  ad- 
vance, we  heard  their  boom,  and  saw 
great  breaches  torn  in  the  forming  lines 
of  the  Mexicans.  Then  the  four  com- 
panies at  our  immediate  left  advanced, 
and  we  kept  pace  with  them  to  cover 
their  flank.  On,  on,  they  went,  right 
up  to  the  Mexicap  breastworks,  firing 
as  they  ran,  and  shouting,  ''Remember 
the  Alamo!  Remember  Goliad!'*  never 
pausing,  never  breaking  their  mad  run 
until  they  had  vaulted  the  low  barricade 
and  had  captured  both  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  one  of  them  already  loaded  but 
never  discharged. 

I  looked  down  the  whole  line;  it  was 
the  same  story.  Both  the  regiment  of 
Burleson  in  the  center,  and  Sherman  on 
the  left,  had  advanced  to  the  enemy's 
camp.  And  the  enemy — where  were 
they?  I  looked  for  the  serried  columns  of 
his  excellency,  just  as  I  had  seen  them 
on  that  bitter  morning,  forty-five  days 
before,  when  they  gathered  in  strict  and 
pompous  formation  to  storm  the  ruined 


Alamo,  with  its  hundred  and  eighty  and 
three  noble  defenders.  But  the  serried 
columns  were  not  there.  Instead,  I  be- 
held the  wildest  confusion.  All  lines 
were  broken,  all  formations  destroyed, 
all  semblance  of  order  gone  in  the  en- 
campment of  his  excellency.  His  minions 
were  running  with  the  speed  of  maniacs 
in  every  dioiection,  and  his  officers  were 
waving  their  swords  and  shouting  fran- 
tically in  futile  endeavors  to  stem  the 
spirit  of  panic  which  was  working  havoc 
and  ruin  in  its  mad  career.  Ah!  such 
a  day! 

I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  wild, 
fierce  assassin  notes  of  the  degv^Uo,  just 
as  I  had  heard  them  on  that  fateful 
morning  forty-five  days  ago,  when  they 
madly  chanted  the  death  song  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  Alamo,  but  instead  there 
came  to  my  ears  the  wild  shrieks  of  the 
frightened  and  panic-stricken  squadrons 
of  a  ruined  despot.  No  bugle  in  the 
enemy's  camp  sounded  its  thrilling  notes 
of  encouragement,  and  no  instrument 
was  blown  to  regale  his  excellency  in  this 
hour  of  his  downfall. 

Into  the  fear-smitten  ranks  of  his  ex- 
cellency we  rode,  mowing  down  his  sol- 
diery as  chaff  before  the  wind.  Our  in- 
fantry pressed  close  behind.  So  far  the 
Mexican  army,  although  they  outnum- 
bered us  two  to  one,  had  not  made  the 
slightest  effective  opposition  to  our  pro- 
gress. It  was  like  warring  with  fright- 
ened children.  It  was  pitiful.  The  poor 
wretches  who  constituted  his  excellen- 
cy's advance  division  were  scurrying 
hither  and  thither  in  desperate  search 
for  cover  or  escape,  and  ever  they  were 
ifalling  beneath  the  bullets  or  saber- 
strokes  of  Houston's  victorious  army. 

We  were  keeping  in  formation  no 
longer.  It  was  not  necessary.  Every 
man  pursued  the  fugitive  nearest  him. 
Hilton  was  riding  close  by  my  side.  I 
heard  him  call  my  name.  I  turned  and 
looked  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
pointing  his  saber.  My  eye^  caught  the 
figure  of  a  fleeing  man,  a  rather  tall 
man.  He  was  running  at  top  speed. 
Something  about  his  back  looked  fa- 
miliar to  me. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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New  York^  Adorned 
and  Unadorned 

BY  SIGISMOND  von  EBERSTADT 


I  FIRST  saw  the  light  of  the  world  in 
England;  and  soon  after  with  a 
shade  of  reason  in  one  of  those  lit- 
tle Gterman  villages  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  As  a  lad  I  listened  often 
with  febrile  attention  to  the  stories  of 
travelers  returning  from  America.  To 
them  New  York  was  what  is  meant  by 
the  United  States.  They  knew  nothing 
of  those  vast  domains  beyond  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Listless,  I  drank  their  fer- 
vent praises  of  the  new  metropolis.  My 
imagination,  was  kindled  as  by  the  read- 
ing of  a  romance  of  the  middle  ages. 

Today  I  remember  distinctly  the 
anxious,  feverish  moments  of  burning 
enthusiasm  I  experienced  when  years 
afterwards  I  stood  on  the  forward  deck 
of  the  then  largest  of  ocean  greyhounds 
and  for  the  first  time  the  city  of  New 
York  loomed  up  before  my  wondering 
eyes  through  the  fleecy  haze  of  an  early 
spring  morning.  Enraptured,  I  watched 
as  in  gradual  succession  the  grotesque 
castles  of  commerce  emei^ed  from  behind 
fanciful  wings  of  smoke  and  the  festive 
panorama  of  which  the  narrators  of  my 
youth  spoke  was  unfolded  to  me  as  the 
most  astounding  reality  of  a  country  for 
which  the  future  has  inscrutable  possi- 
bilities in  store. 

Today,  when  I  consider  that  gigantic 
pile  of  structure,  those  million  peaked, 
punctilious  human  faces,  I  become  ir- 
revocably weary  and  sad ;  ineffably  mel- 
ancholy, and  the  whole  enchanted  city 
transforms  itself  for  me  into  a  figurative 
jumble  of  inexplicable  symbols;  into  a 
haven  wherein  the  souls  of  human  beings 
have  been  pawned  for  a  dance  till  death, 
into  one  grand  last  pretense ;  into  an  in- 
definable lie. 

It  is  evening.     The  city  illumines  it- 


self with  dazzling  splendor;  with  a  shim- 
mer of  silver  and  gold  such  as  might  star- 
tle the  most  sophisticated  eyes.  As  I  walk 
through  the  strumpetly  smiling  thor- 
oughfares I  take  a 'singular  delight  in 
tearing  into  minute  particles  this  ap- 
parent thread  of  cold,  commanding 
beauty;  in  analyzing  everything  micro- 
scopically, instead  of  viewing  the  specta- 
cle through  the  awed,  wild,  expectant 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  the  tourist,  whom 
the  city  inveigles  in  the  meshes  of  its 
charms. 

KALEIDOSCOPIC  SCREEN 

Marvelous  kaleidoscopic  screen!  City 
of  the  sybarite  and  wretched  outcast! 

What  an  odd  experience  it  is  to  stand 
on  the  comer  of  a  crowded  avenue  and 
peer  into  the  faces  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple one  has  never  seen  before,  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  of  those  standing  on 
the  farthest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess, looking  into  the  abyss  of  countless 
deaths.  But  let  us  fix  our  eyes  more 
accurately  on  this  procession  of  eager, 
hurrying  faces.  Let  us  divide  this  seeth- 
ing mob  of  human  beings  into  separate 
and  distinct  parts,  and  view  each  in- 
dividual as  a  personality,  as  one  who 
contributes  his  share  of  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor  to  the  formation  of  this 
workshop  of  the  world.  In  other  words 
let  us  tear  the  veil  from  the  faces  of 
these  fleeting  images  and  reveal  their 
souls  stripped  of  all  pretense  and  shame. 
What  do  we  find? 

Not  even  a  king  is  great  in  the  eyes- 
of  his  valet.     Not  even  the  fascinating, 
riotous  splendor  of  a  metropolis  can  pre- 
vail  against   the  silent,   mordant  scorn 
of  an  obscure  critic ! 

To  repeat,  these  millions  of  agitated, 
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beaming  individuals  who  compose  this 
empire  city,  this  hub  of  the  universe, 
what  distinctive  personality — or  rather 
let  us  say  what  disposition — do  they  pos- 
sess? Are  they  the  actors  in  a  drama 
that  knows  no  climax?  Merrymakers, 
villains,  lovers  in  pursuit;  captains  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  the  act  of  ef- 
fecting one  of  those  wonderful  changes 
in  the  evolution  of  our  material  pros- 
perity. Literateurs  and  reformers  ani- 
matedly absorbed  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
plain the  spiritual  unrest  of  the  day  and 
generation.  Do  they  not  all  look  tired, 
ghastly,  strained  to  the  last  resource  of 
physical  power. 

Look  close,  and  you  will  observe  that 
upon  the  mind  of  the  most  tranquil  ap- 
pearing there  rests  that  invisible  shadow 
of  a  Nemesis,  whom  he  must  fight,  and 
the  sadness  of  it  all  is  that  this  struggle 
is  a  combat  in  the  dark. 

THE   PROCESSION 

Now  passes  the  imposing  procession  of 
taxicabs  and  limousines,  of  touring  cars 
and  runabouts.  Consider  the  faces  of 
the  chauffeurs  and  footmen.  Do  you 
notice  the  weary,  cynical  look  in  their 
hungr3%  beady  eyes?  Is  it  astonishing 
that  they  should  become  w^eary.  and  in- 
different to  the  knock  of  opportunity? 
Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
they  hasten  through  the  same  streets, 
discharge  the  same  duties  with  the  regu- 
larity of  soldiers.  And  the  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  travel  daily  in 
the  street  cars.  The  worried  faces  and 
the  nervous,  emaciated  hands  of  those 
whom  the  fear  grips  that  they  are  late 
for  their  post  behind  the  counter  or  the 
desk.  They  all  look  like  pawns  on  the 
checker-board  of  life;  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  the  wiles  of  the  goddess  of 
chance. 

There  hurries  past  in  a  yellow  taxi  a 
lady  of  doubtful  reputation.  She  wears 
two  paradise  feathers  on  her  hat,  which 
cost  a  small  fortune  on  a  bargain  day. 
Frigidly  she  stares  over  the  sea  of  light. 
Her  eyes  seem  to  proclaim  that  even  the 
world  of  degradation  has  her  favorites. 
Undoubtedly  she  also  contributes  her 
quota  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Here  I  notice  an  elderly,  distin- 
guished-looking gentleman  in  a  victoria. 
He  leans  his  back  on  the  cushions  of  the 


carriage  with  a  calm  complacency,  a 
facile  placidity,  that  invites  admiration. 
He  looks  upon  life  as  though  he  knew  it 
by  rote.  I  have  noticed  this  same  shrewd, 
omniscient  look  in  the  eyes  of  an  (dd 
Texas  pioneer,  when,  after  the  day's 
hard  struggle  with  the  soil,  he  rested  his 
aching  bones  on  the  stoop  of  his  rude 
cabin  and  watched  the  setting  sun  flood- 
ing the  country  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  a 
magnificent  sea  of  rose  and  pink.  Really, 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  cattleman 
and  the  New  York  gentleman  was  the 
same. 

And  this  is  not  strange.  The  reaper 
with  his  sythe  waits  at  the  door  for  both. 
The  gradual  approach  of  the  eternal 
Ninvana  causes  them  to  look  out  of  life 
with  the  same  gleam  of  understanding. 

A8   IN   A   DRAMA 

So  the  old,  distinguished  individual  is 
also  an  important  constituent  of  this 
fleeting  mass  of  spectres,  of  this  endless 
caravaransaL  And  so  they  all  are.  And 
all  flit  past  our  circle  of  vision  as  the 
actors  in  a  cinematographic  drama.  Some 
there  are  who  have  not  lost  the  art  of 
walking,  but  the  mob  sweeps  past  them, 
and  in  the  human  churn,  the  ebullitions 
tumult,  they  are  also  fired  with  the  mad 
fever  of  the  nonsensical  chase. 

While  the  pursuit  is  hot  the  city  lies 
before  me  and  calls:  here  is  life,  here 
is  love  and  pleasure ! 

Intoxicated  tourists,  ingenious  ro- 
mancers, and  neurotic  trippers  watch  the 
wild  hubbub  and  roar  and  then  send  en- 
thusiastic and  distorted  impressions  to 
the  quiet  comer  from  which  they  hailed 
until  those  of  the  hamlets  and  towns 
who,  up  to  then,  lived  contented  and 
happy  lives,  become  miserable  and 
wretched  through  their  morbid,  inces- 
sant yearning  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis. 

Be  consoled,  you  who  live  in  the  vil- 
lage, nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
or  down  in  the  valley.  Awe-inspiring  is 
the  sight  of  the  metropolis  as  she  rests 
on  the  wave-washed  rocks  of  Manhat- 
tan, with  her  towers  of  light — her  im- 
posing exterior.  Remember  there  are 
other  cities;  some  which  border  the 
fringe  of  the  Gulf,  w^here  the  sea  on  the 
one  side  calls  with  a  mighty  roar  and 
the  forests  and  the  orchard  whisper  al- 
luringly from  the  other;  where ^ne> sees 
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fewer  taxieabs  and  limousines,  but  more 
of  Qod's  wonders  of  creation! 

CITIES  BY  THE  SEA 

Remember  there  are  cities  by  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  at  the  foot  of 
mountains,  in  which  beat  human  hearts 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  lofty  things  as 
sincere  and  noble  as  the  hearts  of  the 
inspired  prophets  themselves.  In  these 
cities  there  are  still  to  be  found  men 
who  dare  do  what  they  dream ;  and  men 
who  dare  dream  aloud  what  they  do. 
Yes,  far  out  on  the  lonely  prairie  trails 
of  Texas  and  Arizona  I  have  met  men 


whose  personalities  were  so  big  and 
original  that  their  very  souls  seemed  to 
radiate  and  fill  the  barren  desert 
strefehes.  Men  of  iron  and  brawn,  em- 
pire-builders, who,  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  metropolis,  would  have  cut  such  a 
distinguished  figure  on  their  walks 
abroad  they  would  have  stayed  the 
hurrying  st^  of  the  passer-by,  who 
would  have  eyed  them  first  with  ridicule, 
then  with  reverence,  much  as  the  city 
dweller  smiles  at  the  so-called  **rube,'' 
only  to  realize  afterward  that  the  real 
back-bone  of  the  country  has  passed 
him. 


A  Texas  Volunteer  In  the 
Mexican  Wgir 


BY  ANNIE  J.  HOLLAND 


COLONEL  JAMES  KEMP  HOL- 
LAND of  Grimes  County,  Texas, 
but  living  in  Austin  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  was  a  Texas-Mexican  War 
veteran. 

Colonel  Holland  was  vice-president  of 
the  State  Association  of  Mexican  Veter- 
ans in  1875  when  Tom  Scott,  the  then 
railroad  king  of  Texas,  extended  free 
transportation  to  the  Mexican  War  vet- 
erans to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial. 

About  seventy-five  veterans  met  in 
the  town  of  Marshall  and  went  in  a  body. 
CJolonel  Holland  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention,  which  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial. 

Arriving  at  St.  Louis  the  citizens  ten- 
dered them  a  banquet  and  after  leaving 
St.  Louis  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  train 
and  Holland  was  unanimously  elected 
captain  of  the  company  of  veterans  with- 
out his  knowledge,  which  he  considered 
the  highest  compliment  he  ever  received. 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  came  on, 
Colonel  Holland's  father,  the  Honorable 
Spearman  Holland  of  Panola  County 
(which  county  he  named,  by  the  way, 


Panola  being  Indian  for  cotton)  was  in 
Austin  and  was  sent  back  to  East  Texas 
by  Governor  Henderson  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  army  in  Mexico,  carrying 
with  him  a  commission  from  Governor 
Henderson  to  his  son,  J.  R.  Holland,  to 
raise  a  company  of  mounted  volunteers, 
which  he  accepted,  and  at  once  raised 
a  company  of  picked  men  to  join  General 
Taylor  in  Mexico. 

James  K.,  it  was  considered,  was  too 
young  to  take  charge  of  the  company, 
and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Mar- 
shall,  Texas,  for  his  uncle,  Bird  Hol- 
land, to  come  and  take  the  company. 

BECAME     LIEUTENANT     BY     ACCLAMA- 
TION 

Captain  Bird  Holland  was  then  or- 
ganizing a  company  in  Marshall,  but  he 
resigned,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  captain  of  the 
Seventeenth  Rangers,  as  the  new  com- 
pany was  named.  J.  K.  Holland  was 
elected  lieutenant  by  acclamation. 

The  Seventeenth  Rangers,  so  named 
from    the   fact   that  Dftiitteefiompany  J^C 
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made  up  for  the  most  part  of  men  from 
a  strip  of*land  between  the  old  and  the 
new  line  dividing  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
after  marching  over  eight  hundred  «ailes 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Bio  Grande  in 
the  summer's  heat,  gathering  supplies 
on  the  wayside  as  best  they  could,  ar- 
rived at  Point  Isabella  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  time  to  help  form  the 
Texas  Mounted  Volunteers.  Colonel 
George  T.  Woods,  who  afterward  became 
Governor  of  Texas,  was  elected  colopel 
commanding,  and  James  K.  Holland  was 
his  aide-de-camp. 

The  Second  Texas  joined  the  main 
army  at  Camago  on  the  Rio  San  Jeran 
as  it  started  on  to  Monterey.  The  Sec- 
ond Texas  were  at  once  put  on  duty, 
guarding  the  army  on  the  left  against 
tbe  attacks  of  the  notorious  bandits, 
Caravabae  and  Carraler,  who  were  har- 
rassing  the  army  on  all  sides. 

At  this  important  junction  Lieuten- 
ant Holland  was  selected  by  General 
Taylor  to  command  a  company  of  picked 
men  assigned  to  the  protection  of  the 
sick  and  supply  trains.  This  was  not 
only  an  important  but  a  hazardous  posi- 
tion, but  Lieutenant  Holland  performed 
his  duties  most  successfully,  receiving 
the  plaudits  and  commendation  of  his 
superior  officer.  He  and  his  men  were 
in  their  saddles  parts  of  two  days  and 
nights  without  sleeping  or  eating. 

ESCORTED  GENERAL  TAYLOR  TO  MON- 
TEREY 

At  Ceraer,  an  hacienda,  thirty  miles 
from  Monterey,  the  Second  Texas  was 
called  in,  and  after  a  few  hours'  rest 
was  called  upon  by  General  Taylor  to 
be  his  escort  to  Monterey. 

On  coming  in  view  of  the  city,  and 
receiving  a  salute  of  defiance  from  the 
city's  guns,  General  Taylor  and  his  es- 
cort withdrew  to  Walnut  Springs  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  main  army. 

On  its  coming  up  scouts  were  deployed 
and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  the 
engagement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day 's  fight  General  Taylor  singled 
out  the  Seventeenth  Rangers  and  gave 
them  the  post  of  honor  with  Captain 
Bragg  and  his  battery  at  the  front  gate 
of  the  city — a  most  critical  and  import- 
ant position  during  the  first  day's  fight. 

Bragg 's  battery  had  already  become 
famous  by  reason  of  General  Taylor's 


celebrated  order  at  the  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma:  **A  little  more 
grape,  .Captain  Bragg!"  This  battery 
was  placed  at  the  front  gate  of  the  city 
to  enable  General  Worth  and  his  regu- 
lars and  Jack  Hays  and  Ben  McCul- 
lough  and  their  rangers  to  storm  the 
Bishop's  Palace  and  cut  off  all  rein- 
forcements or  retreat  by  means  of  the 
Saltio  road.  This  being  accomplished, 
the.  Mexicans  were  driven  back  into  the 
city,  where  the  heavy  fighting  was  then 
going  on.  The  stronghold  was  taken 
by  Jeff  Davis  and  his  Mississippi  rifle- 
men, Frank  Cheatham  and  his  Tennes- 
seeans  and  a  few  Texas  rangers,  and 
the  way  was  then  open  to  the  city  and 
the  fight  half  won. 

IN  THE  THICK  OF  THE  FIGHT 

Captain  Bird  Holland,  having  become 
disabled,  it  was  here  that  Lieutenant 
Holland  won  his  spurs  when  he  made  his 
dash  into  the  city,  gallantly  leading  the 
Second  battalion  of  the  Second  Texas 
Mounted  Volunteers  under  a  galling 
fire  from  the  Old  More  Fort  and  all 
the  guns  along  the  city's  fortification. 
Upon  dismounting  and  scaling  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Seventeenth  Rang- 
ers were  again  thrown  with  Captain 
Bragg  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares. 
And  now  the  Battle  of  House-tops  be- 
gan, and  from  every  roof  and  cross 
street  came  leaden  hail. 

The  rangers  were  driven  within,  where 
they  fought  through  the  houses  and 
walls.  Later  upon  the  house-tops  the 
fight  went  bravely  on,  the  Mexican  sol- 
diers disputing  every  inch  of  ground. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Bragg  was 
sweeping  the  streets,  and  General  Ampu- 
dia,  who  was  present  with  the  flower  of 
the  army,  was  driven  pell  mell  towards 
the  main  plaza,  where  they  intended 
making  a  last  stand,  but  with  a  **  little 
more  grape"  from  Captain  Bragg  the 
white  flag  soon  went  up. 

During  the  house  to  house  and  hand 
to  hand  conflict.  Lieutenant  Holland  saw 
that  across  the  street  Texas  Rangers  were 
firing  from  the  lower  door  and  windows 
at  the  retreating  Mexicans  down  the 
street,  and  Mexican  soldiers  on  the  top 
of  the  parapetted  roofs  of  the  same 
houses,  were  firing  back  at  the  Texans, 
neither  knowing  of  the  proximity  of  the 
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Then  followed  the  surrender  and  the 
capitulation  and  the  next  day  Ampudia 
and  his  boasted  army  with  muffled 
drums  marched  silently  out  of  the  city, 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  Davis,  Hen- 
derson and  others.  Lieutenant  Holland's 
uncle,  Kemp  Holland,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Commodore  Maury's,  was  with  Jeff 
Davis'  Mississippi  riflemen  and  died  in 
camp  before  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Lieutenant  Holland  was  delegated  to 
take  the  body  of  his  uncle  home,  so  he 
was  not  at  the  taking  of  Chapultapec  and 


the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  he  always  regretted.  Captain 
Bird  Holland  later  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Mansfield  in  the  Civil  War. 

Returning  to  Texas,  James  K.  Holland 
found  himself  unanimously  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  from  Panola  and 
Rusk  Counties.  While  a  member  of  the 
Senate  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  made  the  first 
report  ever  made  in  the  legislature  on  the 
University  of  Texas. 


COMMENT  ON  THE 

DRAMA  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


TROUBLES    OF    PLAYWRITING 

THAT  promising  young  institution, 
the  American  Dramatist,  is  like- 
ly to  need  all  the  dinners  provided 
by  the  Society  of  American  Dramatists 
and  Composers,  unless  something  is  done 
speedily  to  check  a  new  form  of  graft 
that  gives  every  evidence  of  becoming 
popular,  says  Rennold  Wolf  in  the  New 
York  Telegraph, 

Credit  for  inventing  this  graft,  which 
may  be  branded  lese-majesty,  since  it 
strikes  directly  at  royalties,  is  being 
given  to  a  woman  star  who  recently 
closed  a  short  and  unprofitable  season 
at  a  theatre  in  the  Long  Acre  Square 
district.  An  author  of  considerable 
prominence,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
failures  have  been  rather  more  numer- 
ous than  his  successes,  had  written  a 
play  to  order  for  this  actress.  Her  man- 
agement accepted  the  piece,  and  after 
some  delay  she  opened  in  it  in  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  South. 

After  the  first  performance  the  author 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  man- 
agement— which,  by  the  way,  belongs  in 
the  very  first  rank — and  went  to  bed. 
An  hour  later  there  was  a  rap  at  his 
door  and  the  voice  of  the  star  requested 
admittance.  The  playwright  arose, 
dressed  and  admitted  her. 


The  actress  immediately  went  to  her 
point.  Her  management  liked  the  play, 
though  it  felt  no  particular  enthusiasm, 
and  was  willing  to  open  in  New  York, 
providing  that  arrangement  suited  the 
star. 

**The  whole  matter  is  in  my  hands,*' 
she  remarked,  **and  here  is  my  proposi- 
tion. I'll  say  *yes,'  and  you'll  get  your 
chance  on  Broadway,  providing  I  get 
10  per  cent  of  all  royalties  paid  you. 
Otherwise  I  shall  say  *No,'  and  well 
close  Saturday." 

The  author,  amazed  and  desirous 
chiefly  of  a  hearing  in  New  York,  con- 
sented, but  afterward  repented,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  his  agent  re- 
pudiated the  whole  arrangement.  Only 
the  failure  of  the  piece  Tprevented  the 
case  being  carried  to  court,  where  the 
actress  threatened  to  exhibit  the  written 
agreement,  and  to  explain  it  on  the 
familiar  ground  that  she  had  made  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  play. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  prompted  by 
tidings  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
a  well-known  English  star,  presenting  in 
this  country  a  play  by  two  Londoners, 
recently  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
same  plan.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
sum  deducted  from  royalties  was  twen- 
ty-five per  cent.   Eventi^|Jl^f|hf(3^g|^J£ 
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can  management  of  this  English  star 
discovered  that  all  the  money  paid  as 
royalty  was  not  going  abroad,  and  de- 
manded its  share.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  case  is  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  to  law. 

There  never  is  anything  surprising  in 
the  application  of  any  device  for  sub- 
ducting from  the  cash  or  credit  belong- 
ing to  the  man  most  responsible  for 
theatrical  success — the   dramatist.    The 


ing  to  retire/'  said  Mr.  Crane  recently, 
*  *  I  ask  in  return,  '  Why  should  I  ? '  I  am 
in  the  best  of  health  and  my  work  is  a 
real  pleasure.  I  enjoy  it  just  as  much 
today  as  I  ever  did  and  I  never  regretted 
taking  up  the  stage  as  a  career.  Most 
men  say  *If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I'd 
do  something  else.'  I  don't.  I'd  do  just 
the  same  thing  and  glory  in  it.  I  shall 
know  before  my  audiences  when  it  is 
time  for  me  to  retire.    When  my  work 


maemLi^. 


LOUIS  MANN.  WHO  IS  TO  APPEAR  IN  TEXAS  THIS  SPRING  IN  HIS  NEW  PLAY.^ 
"ELEVATING  A  HUSBAND." 


surprising  thing  in  the  present  two  in- 
stances is  the  boldness  of  the  specula- 
tion and  the  high  standing  of  the  stars 
who  profited  by  it. 

NO   RETIRING   FOR  CRANE 

After  all  there  is  something  in  taking 
I'eal  pleasure  in  your  work.  That  is  the 
viewpoint  of  William  H.  Crane,  who  this 
year  celebrates  his  fiftieth  year  on  the 
stage  and  incidentally  is  meeting  with 
marked  prosperity  in  his  comedy,  '*The 
Senator  Keeps  House." 

**When  anyone  askes  me  if  I  am  go- 


becomes  a  burden 
till  then." 


I  shall  quit,  but  not 


COMPLIMENTS    FROM    STEPHEN    FISKE 

The  veteran  critic.  Stephen  Fiske,  who 
has  written  gracefully,  entertainingly 
and  intelligently  for  many  years  on 
American  plays,  has  this  to  say  of  two 
notable  Klaw  and  Erlanger  musical  suc- 
cesses of  the  current  season,  which  Texas 
is  to  see  next  season : 

*'  *The  Count  of  Luxembourg'  cour- 
teously acknowledges  the  advent  of 
other  noble   lords   and   ladies,    but  re- 
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minds  us  that  he  does  not  owe  his  popu- 
larity to  his  nobility.  Li  any  other  era 
the  story  of  his  rojmantie  love  would  be 
as  sweet.  In  any  other  costumes  the 
stairway  waltz  would  be  as  effective. 
The  cast,  headed  by  Ann  Swinburne  and 
Frank  Moulan,  would  carry  almost  any 
other  play.  Do  the  public  appreciate  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  attractions? 
**  'Oh!  Oh!  Delphine'  is  entirely  un- 
like *The  Count,'  but  equally  success- 
ful. It  may  have  happened  in  London 
during  the  regime  of  George  Edwardes, 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  two  musical 
comedies  under  the  same  management 
have  won  simultaneously  the  same  extra- 
ordinary popularity.  To  old  time  mana- 
gers this  is  a  miracle,  and  even  to  mod- 
em e^^perts  it  is  notable.  *Delphine' 
has  created  her  own  public." 


NINA      MORGANA     TO     HEAD     SECOND 
COMPANY   OF  "THE    FIREFLY" 

]Mlle.  Nina  Morgana,  the  Italian- 
American  soprano  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hammerstein,  who  is  now 
singing  the  title  role  at  the  Wednesday 
matinee  performances  of  '*The  Firefly" 
at  the  Casino  Theatre,  is  to  head  the 
** second  company"  which  is  now  being 
organized,  and  which  is  to  present  this 
very  successful  comic  opera  on  tour. 
Mile.  Morgana  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  role  originated  by  Mile. 
Emma  Trentini,  who  appears  at  all  the 
evening  performances,  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matinees,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  be- 
lieves that  she  will  create  a  veritable 
sensation  on  tour.  He  expects  eventu- 
ally to  make  her  a  full-fledged  star 
under  his  direction. 


MACLYN  ARBUCKLE  NOT  SENSITIVE 

You  can't  hurt  Maclyn  Arbuckle's 
feelings  by  calling  him  fat.  He  is  fat 
and  he's  glad  of  it.  He  thinks  even  that 
it  has  contributed  to  his  success  as  the 
star  of  *'The  Round  Up,"  the  stirring 
play  of  the  Arizona  desert  in  which  he 
is  appearihg  under  the  direction  of  Klaw 
and  Erlanger. 

**The  only  drawback  to  being  fat," 
said  Mr.  Arbuckle  recently,  ''is  the  large 


amount  of  advice,  written  and  spoken, 
that  I  receive  on  how  to  get  thin.  I 
don't  want  to  get  thin,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  I  am  constantly  advised 
to  try  this  diet  or  that;  to  stand  on  my 
head  in  the  morning  or  do  handsprings ; 
to  take  hot  baths  three  times  a  day;  to 
ride  horseback  or  at  least  to  walk  twen- 
ty-five miles  every  afternoon.  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  these  or 
similar  suggestions  are  unwelcome,  but 
anybody  with  a  proposition  that  will 
tend  to  increase  my  avoirdupois  will 
receive  a  respectful  hearing." 


"BEN    HUR,"  THE    WONDER 

'*Ben  Hur,"  now  in  the  far  West, 
has  a  record  unique  on  the  American 
stage.  This  is  its  thirteenth  year,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  has  been  seen  by  over 
ten  million  people.  One  reason  for  its 
continued  popularity  is  that  the  cast  and 
production  are  kept  up  at  a  high  stan- 
dard. This  year  the  part  of  Ben  Htcr  is 
played  by  Thomas  Holding;  Messala  by 
Wedgewood  Nowell ;  Simanides  by  B.  F. 
Mears  and  Ilderim  by  Leslie  Stowe. 


LOUIS  MANN  COMING 

Louis  Mann,  a  favorite  with  Texas 
audiences,  will  be  seen  in  this  state  again 
next  month,  presenting  his  new  comedy 
'* Elevating  a  Husband,"  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  Clara  Lipman  (Mrs. 
Mann).  Mr.  Mann  will  be  remembered 
for  '^The  Man  Who  Stood  Still,"  and 
'*The  Cheater." 


HODGE   GOES  WITH    SHUBERT8 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  announce  that 
William  Hodge,  who  was  recently  very 
successful  in  the  production  of  **The 
Man  Prom  Home,"  in  which  he  ap- 
peared in  Texas,  has  signed  a  contract 
whereby  he  is  to  appear  as  a  star  under 
their  management.  Mr.  Hodge's  first 
vehicle,  under  the  Shubert  direction, 
will  be  a  new  modem  play  entitled  **The 
Road  to  Happiness,"  and  rehearsals  for 
the  production  have  already  begun  at 
William  Collier's  Comedy  Theatre. 
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Rhymes^  Serious   and   Frivolous, 


GEOGRAPHY   IN    FAIRY  TALES. 

Geography  in  fairy  tales 

Is  usually  wanting. 
Their  nationality  the  folk 

Therein  are  never  flaunting, 
So  that  we  can't  well  classify 

The  princes  and  the  fairies 
As  German,  French,  or  British,  and 

Assert:  "In  Holland  there  is 
The  scene  of  'Sweet  Red  Ridlnghood,' 

And,  far  from  regions  sooty, 
In  Italy,  'mong  roses  slept 
*     The  famous  'Sleeping  Beauty/" 

But  this  we  know:  Our  good  U.  S., 

The  home  in  which  we  glory. 
Was  not  the  country  where  occurred 

The  Cinderella  story. 
Did  not  the  prince  Identify 

This  charming  little  "skipper" 
Amid  a  myriad  women  by 

Her  very  tiny  slipper? 
Well,  had  it  been  America, 

Where  Cinderella  flitted. 
That  shoe  would  have — however  small- 

A-many  women  fitted! 

— H.  R.  R.  Hertzberg. 


LINES  TO  AN  OLD  COW-PONY. 

(As  Penned  by  a  Tenderfoot.) 

They  said  he  was  a  "family"  horse. 

And  tied  him  to  a  tree; 
Tney  said  all  the  "children  rode  him," 

And  bragged  how  safe  he'd  be; 
But  when  I  got  in  the  saddle 

He  jumped  just  like  a  flea, 
And  all  the  "leather"  ever  made 

Was  not  enough  for  me; 
I  couldn't  reach  a  single  strap. 

Nor  grip  him  with  my  knee, 
I  couldn't  jerk  his  fool  head  up 

Nor  reach  the  saddle,  he 
Was  like  a  crazy  cyclone  that 

Is  out  upon  a  apree. 

The  time?     No  stop-watch  ever  made 

Could  estimate  the  thing. 
So  splintered  was  it  into  bits. 

And  always  on  the  spring. 
I  rode  that  pony  forty  miles. 

All  in  a  ten-foot  ring, 
I  saw  a  bushel  of  new  stars, 

I  heard  the  angels  sing; 
I  heard  a  sound  like  many  birds 

Afloat  on   restlesa  wing. 
That  "family"  horse  sure  "felt  his  oats," 

He  knew  both  "biff  and  "bing," 
He  gave  the  double-shuffle,  and 

He  cut  the  pigeon-wing. 


That  "family"  horse  was  business-like. 

He  capered  all  around; 
He  sure  did  finish  up  the  job, 

He  wound  and  then  unwound. 
But  I  don't  bear  him  any  grudge. 

Nor  wish  to  be  renowned 
Because  I  rode  a  lightning-flash. 

There's  slower  things,  I've  found. 
I  thank  the  good  Lord  that  the  sand 

Was  carpeting  the  ground 
On  which  I  struck  else  I  might  be 

Beneath  my  little  mound 
With  bonts  all  cracked  and  out  of  joint. 

And  not  a  cheerful  sound. 

When  that  cow-hose  is  old  and  blind. 

And  crippled  up  and  gray — 
Say,  twenty  years  from  now,  perhaps — 

Well,  then  perhaps!  may 
Go  'round  and  take  a  look  at  him — 

See  how  the  pastures  lay — 
See  how  much  sand  is  all  about, 

And,  if  he's  had  "his  day," 
And  then,  perhaps-^perhaps,  you  know — 

Perhaps  I'll  get  some  hay 
And  feed  the  brute,  and  treat  him  kind. 

And — well — perhaps — ^I  may 
Just  look  at  him  and  "size  him  up," 

Then  softly  fade  away. 

—J.  Walter  Baird. 


JUST    KEEP   ON    KEEPIN'  ON. 

If  the  day  looks  kinder  gloomy. 

And  your  chances  kinder  slim; 
If  the  situation's  puzzlin'. 

And   the   prospect  awful   grim. 
And  perplexities  keep  pressin' 

Till  all  hope  is  nearly  gone, 
Just  bristle  up  and  keep  your  grit. 

And  keep  on  a-keepin'  on. 

Fumin'  never  wins  a  fight,  sir. 

And  this  frettin'  never  paye. 
There  ain't  any  use  in  broodin' 

In  these  pessimistic  ways. 
Smile  just  as  kinder  cheerfully, 

When  your  hope  is  nearly  gone, 
And  bristle  up  and  keep  your  grit. 

And  keep  on  a-keepin'  on. 

There  ain't  no  use  in  growlin',  sir, 

And  a-grumblin'  all  the  time. 
When  music's  ringing  everywhere. 

And  most  everything's  a  rhyme. 
Just  keep  on  smilin'  cheerfully. 

If  your  hope  is  nearly  gone. 
And  bristle  up  and  keep  your  grit. 

And  keep  on  a-keepin'  on. 

— Charles  Egbert  Prentiss. 
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LOVE. 

I  queried  far,  "Oh,  what  is  Love?" 

Nor  one  could  answer  me. 
I  searched  and  searched  the  wide  world  o'er. 

Nor  found  what  it  might  be. 

I  sought  the  tropic  south,  the  north. 

Nor  found  a  sage  so  wise 
That  he  in  all  his  mystic  lore 

Might  bid  me  to  arise 

And  listen  to  his  words,  for  he 

Might  tell  me  what  I  sought; 
He  was  as  ignorant  as  I, 

With  all  his  wisdom  taught. 

I  asked  a  woman,  pure  and  good, 

"Oh,  tell  me,  what  is  Love?'* 
She  opened  wide  her  arms  to  me — 

€k>d's  angel  from  above! 

No  more  I  roam  the  wide  world  o'er — 

No  more  need  I  to  rove; 
For  woman's  arms  the  answer  gave — 

"In  these,  alone,  find  Love!" 

— Frederic  J.  Stuart 


tHE  ROWDY  OF  THE  YEAR. 

That  careless,  roaring  lout  is  here, 

That  always  comes  between 
The  weather  February  brings. 

And  April  fair  and  green; 
And  he  has  ordered  out  the  plows. 

And  roughly  bids  us  heed, 
That  it  iff  time  to  turn  the  glebe, 

And  sow  the  earth  with  seed. 

He  says  that  gardens  must  be  made. 

And  flowers  planted,  too, 
Oats  must  be  sowed,  com  planting  done 

There  is  a  lot  to  do! 
^And  all  the  time  he  blows,  and  blowsi 

(Just  hear  him  get  his  breath), 
Hq  tries  his  best^  it  seems  to  me. 

To  scare  the  world  to  death. 

And  he  is  impolite  and  bold. 

His  actions  make  us  swear; 
Why,  he  will  snatch  from  off  your  head 

The  very  hat  you  wear; 
And  kick  and  cuff  it  through  the  mud. 

The  while  you,  on  the  run. 
Must  follow  in  a  blinding  rage — 

He  calls  such  meanness  fun! 

He  alams  all  open  doors  he  finds. 

Blows  papers  all  about, 
And  all  the  chiding  we  may  do 

He  answers  with  a  shout; 


He  chaps  our  lips  and  cracks  our  hands. 

And  oh,  but  he  is  rude; 
There  is  no  sacred  place  on  earth, 

Where  he  will  not  intrude. 

The  egotist  sincerely  thinks 

We  could  not  get  along 
Without  the  blustering  he  does, 

The  rudeness  and  the  wrong; 
He  says:     "I  am  the  son  of  Spring," 

In  language  loud  and  gruff, 
"And  have  to  drive  grim  Winter  off, 

Therefore,  I  must  be  rough." 

Thank  goodness,  though,  his  stay  is  short. 

And  April  with  her  wiles. 
Her  springing  grass,  and  bursting  buds. 

Her  weeping  and  her  smiles; 
Will  follow  in  his  footsteps  close. 

And  when  sJiie  comes  along. 
The  earth  will  beam  with  happiness. 

And  bubble  forth  in  sing. 

— ^Jake  H.  Harrison. 


PARACCORD. 

Shake  hands  and  part  forever. 

The  sweets  have  turned  to  dust. 
And  mate  from  mate  must  sever, 

Tho'  soul  to  soul  be  just; 
Love  kissed  us  when  he  formed  us. 
And  in  his  chains  he  wound  us. 
But  all  the  links  that  bound  us 
Are  rotten  now  with  rust. 

Your  praiees  give  me  sorrow. 

My  kisses  give  you  pain, 
Tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Dawns  over  us  in  vain; 
For  us  the  pale,  sweet  flower 
Has  bloomed  its  little  hour. 
And  neither  sun  nor  shower 
Can  make  it  bloom  again. 

Tho*  life  was  made  for  loving. 

And  lovers  still  must  wed. 
But  while  the  world  keeps  moving 

Thia  warning  should  be  read: 
Tho'  Hymen's  cords  have  bound  us. 
And  baby  lips  have  found  us. 
Hell  rises  dark  around  us. 
When  love  itself  lies  dead. 

— ^Whitney  Montgomery. 


HIS  JOKE. 

"I  say,  old  pard,"  said  Brown  to  Gard, 
"A  man's  run  off  with  your  wife." 

Said  Gard  in  fun:  "Great  Scott!  Why  run?" 
And  Brown  nearly  laughed  out  his  life. 
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THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  FOR  APRIL 

LEROT  HODGES,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  Texas  Magazine  readers, 
is  the  author  of  an  Interesting  article  to  appear  in  the  April  issue  of 
this  magazine,  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Credit  Systema  of  Ger- 
many." Mr.  Hodges,  who  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of  this  and  kindred 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  immigration,  has  based  his  article  on 
the  published  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome,  Italy,  and  more  especially  the  reports  of  Hon.  David  Lubin, 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  institute.  There  i&  much  to  ponder  over 
in  Mr.  Hodges'  article,  which  touches,  among  other  things,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  rural  banks. 

W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,,  secretary  Texas  section  of  the  National  Citizens 
League  for  the  Promotion  of  a  Sound  Banking  System,  will  contribute 
another  of  his  able  articles  in  favor  of  money  reform. 

"The  Work  of  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress,"  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  is 
another  article  on  an  important  subject  to  be  given  a  prominent  place  in 
the  next  issue.  The  Congress  has  made  an  enviable  record  since  its  estab- 
lishment some  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  touches  especially  on  the  prizes 
that  are  being  offered  to  the  farmers  of  Texasi  for  model  demonstration 
farms,  and  the  best  crop  yields  in  1913. 

Marguerite  Routledge  will  contribute  an  interesting  historical  sketch, 
entitled  "Queer  Burial  Grounds  of  America's  Third  Oldest  City,"  Miss  Rout- 
ledge's  sketches,  especially  those  pertaining  to  San  Antonio  and  environs, 
have  been  interesting  features  of  The  Texas  Magazine  from  time  to  time. 
The  article  is  illustrated  from  special  photographs. 

General  J.  H.  Cosgrove  will  continue  his  reminiscences  with  "Negro 
Enlistments  in  the  Confederate  Army." 

Lewis  N.  Hale  will  have  another  article  on  Texas'  opportunities,  quite 
as  interesting  as  "The  State  Th^it  Believes  in  Itself,"  in  the  current  issue. 
The  new  article  will  be  called  "What  Texas  Grows."  Some  new  and  inter- 
esting facts  about  little  known  products  will  be  a  feature  of  the  article. 

"Cock  Fighting  on  the  Rio  Grande,"  unavoidably  crowded  out  of  this 
month's  magazine,  will  also  be  found  in  the  April  number. 

In  the  way  of  fiction,  we  will  have  a  dramatic  tale  by  John  E.  Rosser, 
entitled  "The  Epithet.'-  Then  there  will  be  an  absorbing  little  mystery  tale, 
"The  Detective  Who  Didn't  Detect,"  by  Edgar  Osborne,  and  a  atory  in  which 
smiles  and  tears  are  blended,  "The  Cowardice  of  Jim  DriscoU,"  by  S.  S. 
Stinson. 

"The  Lonely  Bandit,"  the  two-part  novelette,  and  Mr.  Tracy's  serial, 
"The  Rising  of  the  Lone  Star,"  will  both  be  concluded,  and  announcement 
made  of  another  new  and  absorbing  serial,  which  will  have  its  beginning  in 
the  May  number. 

Poems  by  John  P.  Sjolander,  whose  "Rhymes  of  Galveston  Bay,"  have 
brought  comment  from  all  comers  of  the  Southwest,  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis 
and  other  prominent  singers  of  songs  will  appear  as  usual. 

— Harry  Van  Dbmark. 
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What    Our    Growing   Towns    and    Cities    Are 
Doing    to    Better   Themselves — Notable    Facts 
Relating  to  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Southwest 

MINEOLA,   WOOD  COUNTY.  TEXAS 


A  Prosperous  Community  in  Elast  Texas 


BY  E.  A.  REEVES 


; 


MINEOLA,  the  principal  city  of 
Wood  County,  Texas,  is  at  the 
junction  of  three  of  Texas'  lead- 
ing railroads,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  and  the 
[Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  twenty- 
two  daily  passenger  trains  furnish  un- 
excelled transportation  facilities.  Here 
is  located  five  splendid  hotels,  and  a 
new,  fireproof,  brick  hotel  is  now  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Union  Passenger  Station. 

The  city  owns  a  very  prominent  lot 
in  the  business  section  of  the  town,  and 
will,  at  an  early  date,  erect  a  modem 
city  hall.  The  city  also  owtis  six  blocks 
in  the  outer  edge  of  the  city,  which  are 
being  gradually  improved  and  made  into 
a  city  park. 

In  Mineola  are  many  elegant  homes 
and  well-kept  premises,  and  Mineola 's 
most  promising  attraction  is  its  many 
beautiful  Bermuda  lawns  and  shade 
trees.  Mineola  proudly  boasts  of  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  box,  basket 
and  crate  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Texas,  its  output  reaching  every 
known  place  where  such  products  are 
used.  The  light  and  power  plant  is  ex- 
ceptionally    well    equipped,     giving    a 


twenty-four  hour  service,  thus  enabling 
the  citizens  to  use  many  power-driven 
and  labor-saving  machines  and  devices. 
The  compress,  rebuilt  and  refitted  from 
the  ground  up,  in  readiness  for  the  1911 
season,  presses  from'  30,000  to  38,000 
bales  of  cotton  annually.  The  ice  fac- 
tory, one  of  the  largest  between  Dallas 
and  Shreveport,  is  taxed  to  its  capacity 
to  furnish  ice  to  the  citizens,  its  out-of- 
town  customers,  and  to  ice  the  many  car 
lot  shipments  of  Mineola  berries,  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  merchants  and  business  men  of 
Mineola  maintain  an  active  improve- 
ment club,  and  the  activity  of  this  club 
along  improvement  lines  ig  responsible 
for  much  of  the  progressiveness  of  the 
city. 

The  city  water  department  is  scien- 
tifically handled,  special  attention  being 
given  at  all  times  to  sanitation  and  al- 
most every  house  in  the  city  has  water 
connections.  The  government  analysis 
of  this  water  shows  it  is  a  healthy  water, 
almost  absolutely  pure,  when  drawn 
from  the  hydrants. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  well  1400 
feet  deep,  flowing  a  rich  lithia  water 
free  to  all  and  highly  recommended  by 
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leading  physicians.  Many  gallons  of 
this  water  are  shipped  to  neighboring 
towns  annually. 

The  manufactured  products  of  the 
Mineola  Bottling  Company,  whose  busi- 
ness slogan  is  ** Quality  above  all,"  finds 
a  ready  sale  over  a  large  and  increasing 
territory. 

More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  homes 
in  Mineola  are  occupied  by  the  owners, 
and  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  progress 
and  thrift  of  its  people. 

Among  the  improvements  in  Mineola, 
since  June  1st  of  this  year,  are  twenty- 
six  modem  residences,  more  than  a  miie 
of  cement  sidewalks,  streets  and  alleys 
graded  and  improved,  a  brick  building 
just  completed,  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing under  construction  on  Commerce 
Street,  and  a  modem,  up-to-date  three- 
story  brick  hotel.  The  First  National 
Bank  is  erecting  a  modern  three-story, 
fireproof,  stone  and  brick  building,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  Texas, 


at  a  cost  of  $35,000  for  its  future  home, 
and  the  Mineola  State  Bank  is  remodel- 
ing and  improving  its  already  capacious 
and  up-to-date  home  building,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $10,000 — in  fact,  at  this  writ- 
ing there  is  under  construction,  more 
than  $150,000  worth  of  buildings. 

A  splendid  school,  with  an  efficient 
corps  of  instructors,  is  another  one  of 
Mineola 's  attractive  points,  and  five  re- 
ligious denominations  have  houses  of 
worship  in  the  city.  Adjacent  to  Mineo- 
la are  thousands  of  feet  of  excellent 
hardwood  timber,  and  this  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  ideal  location  for  a  good 
handle  and  hub  factory ;  Mineola  should 
also  have  a  pickle  factory,  as  her  cauli- 
flowers, peppers,  onions  and  cucumbers 
indicate  these  to  be  plentiful  and  pay- 
ing crops. 

Mineola 's  claim  to  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity,  are  not  unfounded,  as 
the  citizens  are  apparently  healthy, 
happy  and  prosperous. 


NO  FARMER 

Alfred  Gwynne  Yanderbilt  was  talking  to  a  reporter  about  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Horse  Show. 

**He  failed,''  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  **and  he  deserved  to  fail.  His  ignorance 
of  horses  was  incredible.  It  reminded  me  of  an  old  farmer  on  my  brother's  farm. 

'*This  old  farmer,  throwing  down  an  agricultural  journal,  once  said  to  me, 
with  an  oath: 

**  'I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  the  editor  of  this  here  journal  knows 
enough  about  farmin'  to  plant  his  feet  in  the  road  and  raise  a  cloud  of  dust.'  " 


MAN  TO  MAN 

The  lady  of  decided  notions  and  political  leanings  went  to  consult  her  law- 
yer. 

*' Good-morning,  Mrs.  Tawker,"  said  the  man  of  law.  **This  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure. Take  this  easy  chair.  Let  me  lower  the  window  blind  to  keep  the  sun  out 
of  your  eyes.  Will  you  have  a  footstool  V  Do  you  feel  the  draught  from  that 
window  ? " 

The  woman  of  decided,  etc.,  eyed  him  coldly. 

**One  moment,  please,"  she  commanded,  sternly.  ''When  I  come  here  I 
want  to  talk  business  with  you  as  man  to  man.  Treat  me  like  you  would  a  man.'* 

The  lawyer  sank  into  his  chair  and  put  his  feet  on  the  table. 

**Right-o!"  he  said  breezily.    **Will  you  have  a  cigar,  Polly!" 
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A  Little  Boy  s  Dream 


BY 
JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS 


The  bed  was  long  and  the  bed  was  wide,  and  high  was  its. polished  head, 

But  spite  of  its  breadth  and  length  and  height  'twas  stUL  a  little  boy's  bed; 

And  he  said  he'd  loan  it  to  me,  he  did,  but  Just  for  a  night  or  so, 

Or  through  the  visit  I  made  the  two  I'd  known  in  the  long  ago 

When  they  were  little  as  he  Is  now,  as  he  ie— their  little  boy; 

Oh,  days  and  ways  of  the  long  ago  when  the  morns  came  in  with  Joy, 

And  days  went  out  with  a  laugh  of  glee  that  came  through  the  fading  light! 

The  morns  were  good  and  the  nights  were  good — ^why,  always  we  said:  "Good  night." 

And  I  was  visiting  there  that  night,  and  when  good  nights  were  said 

I  set  my  sails  for  the  Land  o'  Dreams,  I  did,  from  the  wee  boy's  bed. 


And  that's  how  it  happened,  or  I  suppose  that's  how  it  happened  to  me, 

The  angels  came  with  their  bags  of  dreams  from  over  the  Dreamland  Sea; 

From  'way  out  over  the  Dreamland  Sea,  and  white  was  the  pearly  ^leam 

Of  their  snowy  wings,  and  they,  by  mistake,  left  me  a  little  bby's  dream! 

They  did — I  dreamed  I  was  three  years  old,  and  my  eyes  they  were  glad  and  blue. 

And  my  cheeks  were  round  as  a  wee  boy's  are;  my  chin,  it  was. dimpled,  too; 

And  I  was  wishing,  as  wee  boys  do,  as  hard  as  they  ever  can 

That  I  could  gallop  across  the  years  and  that  I  could  be  a  man; 

I  did,  I  wanted  to  be  a  man  as  much  as  I  ever  could! 

For  being  a  boy  was  an  irksome  thing,  and  being  a  man  seemed  good. 


And  then  I  awoke  and  found  I  was  the  thing  I  had  longed  to  be! 
The  years  had  whitened  and  thinned  my  hair,  had  long  had  their  will  o'  me. 
And  I  was  old;  and,  oh,  I  longed  and  reached  for  my  dream  again. 
But  the  night  was  gone  and  I  was  launched  again  in  the  world  of  men; 
But  I  hope  with  all  of  my  heart  the  boy,  wherever  he  chanced  to  be 
Had  the  dream  of  mine  that  had  gone  astray,  had  the  dream  that  was  meant  for  me; 
*  I  hope  he  dreamed  he  was  old,  so  old  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  Joy, 
And  I  hope  he  wished  with  a  grieving  wish  that  he  was  a  little  boy. 
That  he  could  go  down  the  weary  years  to  meadows  where  blossoms  blow 
Beside  the  paths  of  the  little  boys  in  ways  of  the  long  ago. 


* 


And   I   hope  he  awoke  with  the  tears  undried  on  the  cheeks  he  had  dreamed  were  old, 

And  found  that  he  was  a  iittie  boy  with  most  of  his  years  untold. 

I  hope  he  did;  it  would  be  a  Joy  to  me  if  I  knew  that  he 

Had  somehow  captured  the  dream  that  came  from  out  of  Dreamland  for  me; 

As  I  caught  the  dream  that  was  made  for  him;  'twere  good  for  him  Just  to  know 

How  mtn  dream  dreams  and  long  and  long  for  days  of  the  long  ago; 

And  if  he  captured  an  old  man's  dream,  and  woke  up  a  little  boy. 

He  will  go  his  ways  and  will  know  more  than  he  otherwise  would  of  Joy; 

Because  he'll  know  that  when  boys  are  old  and  out  in  the  world  of  mtn 

They're  always  wishing  down  in  their  hearts  that  they  were  but  boys  again. 
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BY  SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

Author  of  '*Tke  Mutiny  at  Juarez/*  **Tke  Situation  in  Mexico,**  Etc. 
IIXUSTRATIONS  FROM  DRAWINGS  AND  PttOTOGRAPHS 


TO  those  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  present  situation  in  Mexico 
it  is  apparent  that  the  manifest 
intention  of  the  new  government  is  to 
restore  peace,  not  by  ruthlessly  trying 
to  suppress  all  opposition  with  ati  armed 
campaign,  but  by  trying  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate  ambitions  and  wishes  of  all 
factions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  problems  confronting 
the  new  administration  are  many  and 
complex.  But  Mexico  has  shown  won- 
derful vitality  in  the  past  year  or  so. 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  state  of  near  anarchy  caused 
by  the  Madero  rule,  the  revenues  from 
import  duties  have  increased.  Mexico's 
recuperative  powers  will  soon  restore 
prosperity. 

The  difficulties  of  any  government 
in  Mexico  will  be  better  understood  when 
careful  thought  is  given  to  the  different 
social  elements  which  form  its  popula- 
tion and  their  proportion.  Of  the  14,- 
000,000  inhabitants  or  so  living  on  767,- 
000  square  miles  of  Mexican  soil — one- 
fourth,  more  or  less,  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States— 9,000,000  belong  to  the 
peon  or  lower  class,  while  the  balance 


may  be  divided  into  the  moneyed  class, 
including  landholders,  etc.,  and  number- 
ing  not  more  than  100,000;  the  middle 
clajss  and  the  lower  middle  class,  each 
numbering  perhaps  2,500,000. 

While  a  government  must  paternally 
care  for  the  9,000,000  peons  whose  pri- 
mary need  is  to  get  sufficient  food  and 
be  dealt  with  justly,  it  must  also  find 
an  outlet  for  the  activities  of  the  middle 
classes  and  their  desire  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  managing  public  af- 
fairs. It  must  devote  much  attention 
and  endeavor  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
so-called  agrarian  problem. 

Mexico,  like  the  Argentine  and  other 
Latin- American  countries,  is  afflicted 
with  the  evil  of  large  estates  or  lati- 
fundiae.  The  sale  of  public  lands  on 
easy  terms,  the  taxation  of  unimproved 
land  and  other  policies  tending  to  the 
subdivision  of  rural  property  will  de- 
mand the  careful  study  and  execution 
of  the  future  administrations.  They 
will  not  have  an  easy  time,  for  in  the 
task  of  paeifying  the  country  they  will 
face  the  problem  of  reducing  the  now 
too  wide  gulf  existing  between  the  as- 
pirations of  a  few  men  as  is  expressed 
in   the   Mexican   constitution   and   the 
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possibilities  of  actual  political  life. 
That  Mexico  has  outlived  the  most 
dangerous  period  of  her  life  as  a  nation 
I  finnly  believe,  and  that  she  will  emerge 
from  the  terrible  crisis  better  and 
stronger  than  before,  I  also  believe.  Na- 
tions, like  individuals,  are  often  b^etter 
for  having  gone  through  an  ordeal  such 
as  the  southern  neighbor  has  endured. 
In  her  struggle  for  peace  and  in  her  ef- 


come  a  soldier,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, but  signed  immediately  an  order 
for  his  entrance  to  the  military-  acad- 
emy, despite  the  fact  that  the  district 
from  which  he  came  already  had  three 
representatives  in  Chapultepec. 

Huerta  served  his  four  schpol  years 
passably  well.  He  was  neither  at  the 
head  nor  the  foot  of  his  class.  He  was 
graduated  with  honors,  being  about  the 


SCENE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  RESIDENCE  SECTION  OF  MEXICO  CITY. 


fort  to  take  another  step  forward,  Mexi- 
co will  look  for  the  friendly  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

So  now  let  us  glance  at  the  men  of  the 
hour  in  Mexico — Victoriana  Huerta  and 
Felix  Diaz — the  former  the  provisional 
president  of  the  republic ;  the  latter,  the 
leader  of  the  successful  revolt  against 
the  ^ladero  government. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  wlien  Presi- 
dent Porfirio  Diaz  was  informed  that 
the  18-year-old  Victoriana,  son  of  the 
Huertas   of   Chihuahua,  desired   to   be- 


tenth  in  a  class  of  nearly  one  hundred^ 
and  immediately  went  to  join  a  regiment 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  entire  history  of  the  new  presi- 
dent is  that  of  a  regular  army  officer 
and  with  none  of  the  deviations  from 
strict  military  duty  which  mar  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  other  officer  in  the 
country. 

Orczco  rosi3  from  the  ranks.  Blan- 
quette  is  an  adventurer,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  military  position  because 
that  seemed  the  easiest  way  to  prevent 
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his  becoming  a  bandit.  Zapata  is  an 
out-and-out  bandit,  and  Magon  a  revolu- 
tionary Socialist. 

HUERTA  AND  DIAZ  ARE  ARMY  MEN 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  risen  to  the 
top  in  the  present  upheaval  in  Mexico, 
Felix  Diaz  and  Iluerta,  alone,  are  of  the 
regular  army,  and  possess  military  rec- 
ords of  which  any  soldier  might  be 
proud.  Reyes,  who  completed  the  trin- 
ity, was  killed,  and  he  was  over  70  years 
old  anyway. 

Early  in  his  career  Huerta  gave  the 
alert  eyes  of  Porfirio  Diaz  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  his  measure,  and  it  was  not 
to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  risen; 
through  slow  promotions,  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  -was  in  charge  of 
a  station  in  Matanzas,  far  removed  from 
the  capital.  There  plots  could  easily  be 
hatched  and  Diaz  was  loath  to  leave  in 
charge  any  officer  in  whom  he  had  not 
implicit  confidence. 

HuertA  was  barely  thirty-five  when 
•  this  incident  occurred:  One  afternoon, 
while  he  was  riding  with  an  escort  of  but 
three  men,  through  a  mountain  pass  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  station,  six  or  seven 
masked  men  stepped  from  the  roiadside 
and  covered  his  little  party.  Naturally 
they  threw  up  their  hands.  The  high- 
waymen proved  to  be  members  of  the 
band  of  Flores  Zegaza,  the  bandit  who 
kept  the  community  on  the  feather  edge. 
It  was  his  habit  to  descend  on  the  towns 
along  the  coast  and  levy  toll  whenever 
hunger  or  caprice  impelled  him  so  to  do. 
Huerta  soon  stood  in  front  of  Zegaza's 
hut,  an  adobe  dwelling,  much  dilapidat- 
ed, far  up  the  mountain. 

There  Zegaza  made  the  proposition 
which  was  not  at  all  unusual  in  Mexico 
then,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  quite  the 
vogue  today.  He  proposed  that  Huerta 
should  keep  him  informed,  as  to  the  days 
when  the  miMtarj'  force  wcmld  be  march- 
ing in  a  direction  opposite  from  the 
town.  On  such  days  Zegaza  would  make 
it  a  point  to  call,  with  his  followers,  and 
collect  from  the  natives  such  stores  of 
money  and  clothes  and  food  and  wine 
and  tobacco  as  had  accumulated  since 
the  last  visit. 

HOW    HUERTA   DOUBLE-CROSSED  A 
BANDIT 

Zegaza  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
have  Iluerta  accept  his  proposition  and 


to  receive  in  return  for  the  promised  in- 
formation an  assurance  that  a  share  of 
whatever  loot  fell  to  the  bandits  should 
be  left  for  ,the  soldiers  at  an  appointed 
place.  In  fact,  had  Huerta  not  accepted 
it,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
returned  alive  to  Matamoros. 

Ten  days  later  Huerta  sent  word  to 
Zegaza  that  he  would  be  away  from  the 
station  on  the  following  Thursday. 

Promptly  on  Thursday  the  bandits 
rode  into  the  town,  confident  there 
would  be  no  opposition  except  from  the 
sporadic  popguns  of  the  over-frightened 
storekeepers.  As  they  turned  into  the 
main  street,  dischargrinjr  their  revolvers 
to  frighten  every  one  away,  a  squad  of 
Huerta 's  soldiers  closed  in  on  their  rear, 
and  another  squad  appeared  in  their 
front.    . 

Huerta  had  double-crossed  the  bandit. 

A  number  of  Zegaza 's  men  were 
killed  in  the  street.  The  remainder,  with 
the  bandit  chief  himself,  surrendered.  A 
week  later  Zegaza  was  shot  in  the  cuartel 
of  the  prison  attached  to  the  station.  The 
report  of  the  affair  that  went  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  said  that  he  **had  at- 
tempted to  escape."  It  was  the  vener- 
able Mexican  excuse,  a  cloak  to  cover 
any  crime,  whether  in  the  interests  of 
justice  or  of  injustice. 

ACTION   APPEALED  TO  PRESIDENT 

Diaz,  however,  did  not  wait  long  to 
hear  all  the  details. 

Such  a  man  as  Huerta  had  shown  him- 
self to  be  in  the  affair  with  Zegaza  was 
the  very  sort  of  man  to  appeal  to  Diaz 
supremely.  That  was  the  very  sort  of 
lieutenant  he  most  desired,  and  the  one 
most  difficult  to  get;  one  who  would 
be  loyal  to  his  trust  even  though  he  suc- 
ceeded   with    treachery    and   disloyalty. 

**One  whose  honor  rooted  in  dishonor 
stood ;  where  faith,  unfaithful,  kept  him 
falsely  true." 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  Huer- 
ta was  called  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
offered  his  choice  of  positions  under  the 
War  Department.  Some  aver  this  op- 
portunity was  the  reward  he  gleaned 
from  his  disposal  of  Zegaza;  others  de- 
clare that  Iluerta  was  chosen  naturally, 
because  of  his  native  equipment,  for  his 
next  post. 

This  was  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Survey  of^^^e  .I^^ft^^g,^ 
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any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  Huerta  has 
often  declared  to  his  friends  that  this 
peaceful  work  was  more  to  his  liking 
than  any  other  in  which  ,he  ever  en- 
gaged. 

For  nearly  ten  years  Huerta,  who  be- 
gan the  work  as  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  emerged  from  it  as  a  brigadier-gen- 


affairs  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not 
noted  by  any  of  his  friends  that  he  ever 
expressed  any  more  than  an  orthodox 
soldier 's  ambition  for  himself,  and  at  all 
times  he  was  most  outspoken  in  his  ad- 
miration for  and  his  loyalty  to  Porfirio 
Diaz. 

While  never  relaxing  his  attention  to 
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era],  went  up  and  down,  back  and  forth 
across  the  republic,  making  complete 
surveys,  which  should  exist,  for  all  time, 
as  the  basis  of  the  government's  hydro- 
graphic  charts. 

WAS  LOYAL  TO   PORFIRIO   DIAZ 

The  larger  part  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  his  very  pleasant  home  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  or  on  his  estates  in  Chihua- 
hua, associating  with  the  most  cultured 
people  in  the  country,  a  favorite  at  the 
palace,  and  quite  content  to  let  political 


his  dutijs  as'  a  soldier,  and  ever>'  day 
fulfilling  punctually  the  routine  neces- 
sary in  the  position  he  held,  Huerta,  at 
the  same  time,  has,  for  twenty  years, 
been  engaged  in  cattle  raising  and  lead 
mining  on  his  family  estates,  and  he  has 
more  than  doubled  a  fortune  which  be- 
came his  when  he  was  thirty.  It  is  said 
that  he  annually  ships  over  3000  head 
of  cattle  to  Chicago. 

In  this  way  he  has  had  constant  busi- 
ness relations  with  American  houses,  and 
those  who  have  dealt  with  Mnwkjjc^ibe 
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him  as  a  high  type  of  Castilian  busi- 
ness man,  courteous  in  his  dealings, 
prompt  in  his  deliveries  and  punctilious 
in  his  accounts. 

Because  of  his  extreme  loyalty  to 
Diaz,  which  was  well  knowTi  and  widely 
commented  on,  it  was  quite  generally 
supposed  that   Huerta  would  join   the 


him  to  the  presidency,  turned  against 
him  when  he  was  most  needed,  and  is  at 
this  writing  still  in  revolt  in  the  north 
of  Sonora. 

On  the  other  hand,  Huerta,  who  had 
bitterly  fought  Madero  back  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  once  Ma- 
dero had  been  duly  constituted  presi- 
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revolutionists.  Some  even  believed  that 
he  would  go  into  exile  with  his  revered 
chief. 

BECAME    MADERO'8    MOST    EFFECTIVE 
OFFICER 

On  the  contrary,  Huerta  became  Ma- 
dero's  most  effective  weapon  in  his  ef- 
forts to  quell  the  varioas  insurrections 
which  have  broken  out  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

Orozco,  who  had  been  Madero 's  chief 
of  staff  in  the  revolution  which  swept 


dent,  turned  about  and  lent  himself 
whole-heartedly  to  the  execution  of  all 
orders  that  emanated  from  the  palace. 

'* Remember  that  you  are  a  soldier; 
obey!" 

These  words  of  old  Porfirio  Diaz 
seem  to  have  upheld  him.  Even  in  the 
crisis  when  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  turn  against  his  president  and  order 
his  arrest  Huerta  insisted  that  the  pro- 
cedure be  according  to  the  constitution. 

Huerta  required  that  Lascurain  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  presidency,  while  h^Af^- 
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self  was  appointed  to  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Then,  after  twenty-six 
minutes,  he  accepted  the  congressional 
appointment  to  the  presidency.  And  all 
of  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  • 
constitution,  and  is  not  very  great  vio- 
lence to  Diaz's  parting  injunction;  at 
least,  it  is  not  a  great  departure  for 
Mexico. 

"Whether  Huerta  can  accomplish  more 
in  the  presidency  than  he  could,  first 
under  Diaz  and  then  under  Madero,  re- 
mains to  -be  seen.  He  will  have  no  larger 
a  military  force  and  no  more  loyal  an 
army  than  he  had  then.  Under  both 
presidents  he  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Mexican  regular  army.  To 
those  who  object  that  he  has  no  experi- 
ence as  a  statesman,  it  may  we'.l  be  re- 
plied that  the  chief  virtues  re^iuired  of 
a  Mexican  president,  at  the  present 
time,  are  military  virtues. 

In  all  the  fifty-six  years  of  his  life 
the  most  dramatic  moment  that  ever  oc- 
curred to  Victoriana  Huerta — until  he 
was  suddenly  made  President  pro  tem 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico — came  two 
years  ago,  when  he  was  hastily  sum- 
moned one  morning  to  the  palace  by  his 
generalissimo,  Porforio  Diaz. 

He  was  received  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors,  a  long,  narrow  room  used 
for  state  receptions,  and  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  palace  reached  by  only  one 
door,  and  thus  free  frotn  interruption. 
He  found  the  aged  president  alone,  as 
brief  as  ever  in  his  words,  but  with  a 
certain  gentleness  in  hiis  voice,  which 
the  commander  of  the  army  had  not 
noticed  before. 

WHAT    PIAZ    TOLD    HUERTA 

It  was  the  day  before  Diaz  left  for 
Vera  Cruz,  whence-  he  was  to  sail  for 
Europe,  and  he  had  summoned  Huerta 
to  announce  to  him  his  decision  to  quit 
^lexico  forever.  His  hand  had  become 
too  infirm  for  the  ruling  of  the  most 
tempestuous  people  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere, and  he  was  reading,  without 
quailing,  the  handwriting  on   the  wall. 

Diaz's  spe(*ch  to  Huerta  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  reported  by  a  close  friend  of 
the  new  president,  was  as  follows: 

'*I  am  taking  the  only  st^p  possible 
for  the  peace  of  ^lexico,  and  I  have  only 
one  regret,  my  friend.  That  is,  that  a 
military  man   is  not  to  take  my  place. 


God  alone  can  tell  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth.  As  for  you,  who  have  been 
always  faithful,  remember  this :  You  are 
a  soldier;  obey;  do  not  question  authori- 
ty, but  rigorously  prosecute  every  order 
that  is  given  you  to  execute. 

**You  are  of  Chapultepec.  Remember 
that.  If  those  of  Chapultepec  do  not 
give  good  answer  for  their  training, 
then,  indeed,  is  our  nation  faithless." 

The  tears  came  into  Huerta 's  eyes. 
He  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  nation's  exalted  hero,  who 
was  about  to  pass  forever  from»the  scene 
of  his  conquests.  He  said  nothing.  He 
made  no  remonstrances,  by  word  or  look. 
He  was  at  that  moment,  as  he  had  been 
from  childhood,  a  soldier  from  hair  to 
heels. 

PARTING    HAS   SIGNIFICANCE 

The  picture  of  the  parting  of  these 
two  gains  more  significance  if  we  pause 
to  consider  what  the  men  stood  for.  Diaz, 
the  half  Indian  adventurer,  had  scram- 
bled from  obscurity  and  poverty  to  a 
place  in  history  which  ranks  him  as  one 
of  the  handful  of  surpassingly  great 
men  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  Without 
education,  without  training,  without  ob- 
servation of  the  ways  of  other  nations, 
and  w  Lth  only  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence for  his  teacher  and  only  intuition 
for  his  guide,  he  had  tempered  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
people  and  had  welded  them  into  a  co- 
hesive mass. 

Huerta,  by  every  right  of  heritage, 
should  have  been  of  an  oppasite  tj^pe. 
Of  an  excellent  family,  bearing  in  his 
ve^'ns  noble  Spanish  blood,  avssociated 
from  childhood  with  the  most  cultured 
circles  of  the  republic,  one  might  have 
expected  from  him  some  slight  satisfac- 
tion at  the  dow^nfall  of  one  whom  all 
his  class  had  always  considered  an  inter- 
loper. 

Yet.  Huerta,  the  aristocrat,  had  al- 
ways been  a  loyal  follower  of  Diaz,  the 
plebeian.  Huerta.  the  cultured,  had  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  Diaz,  the  unlet- 
tered. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
both  were  bom  soldiers,  and  Huerta 
recognized  in  Diaz  the  essence  of  that 
spirit  which  he  all  his  life  had  assidu- 
ously  cultivated — an    instant   obedience 
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FELIX    DIAZ    18   POPULAR 

A  man  without  impulses,  self-con- 
tained  and  deliberate,  who  loves  his 
country  above  anything  else,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  the  difficult  position  he  occu- 
pied during  his  uncle's  regime,  has 
never  lost  a  friend — that  is  Felix  Diaz. 

He  represents  the  link  between  Mexi- 
co of  the  past  and  Mexico  of  the  future, 
for,  while  he  admires  his  Uncle  Forfirio 
Diaz,  the  magician  who  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  and  was  an  important  lever 
in  the  machinery  of  government,  he  is 
fully  alive  to  the  requirements  of  young 
Mexico,  and  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
its  progressive  aspirations. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  barely  over 
forty-two  years  old,  he  has  an  imposing 
personality  and  dignified  mien  that  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

The  lines  of  his  dark  face  are  regular 
and  handsome.  AVhile  his  jaw  has  not 
the  extreme  prominence  of  that  of  his 
uncle,  it  is  square  and  with  the  protrud- 
ing chin  and  firm  mouth  reveals  a  strong 
character.  His  dark  eyes  are  inscrutable 
and  his  countenance  is  usually  impas- 
sive. 

The  face  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  worst  side  of  life, 
whose  experience  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  other  men  of  his  age. 

Felix  Diaz  is  known  as  the  man  who 
keeps  his  own  counsel  and  has  learned 
how  to  wait. 

HAS  A  HUMAN   SIDE 

It  is  only  when  he  smiles — and  that 
he  does  not  do  very'  often — that  he  re- 
veals an  extremely  human  side  and  that 
one  feels  the  magnetism  of  his  strong 
personality. 

From  the  generally  accepted  descrip- 
tion of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  that  of  his 
nephew,  one  would  think  of  them  as 
men  of  stone. 

Without  asking  any  one's  permission 
on  a  certain  date  Felix  Diaz  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  srovernor  of 
the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

The  young  man  was  undoubtedly  pop- 
ular, and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  he 
would  win  against  the  government  can- 
.  didate.  But  shortly  before  the  time  of 
** election''  Felix  Diaz  was  appointed 
Mexican  INIinister  to  Chile  and  sent  away 
to  see  the  world. 

Reluctantly    he    accepted    the    honor 


conferred  upon  him.  On  his  return  to 
Mexico  two  years  later,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chief  of  police  of  Mexico  City,  a 
post  entailing  great  responsibility,  as  he 
not  only  had  imder  his  supervision  the 
policing  of  the  city  but  was  personally 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet. 

Perhaps  the  best  conception  of  the 
man  will  be  had  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  many  years  he  was  Chief  of 
Police  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  his 
uncle  he  counted  his  friends  even  among 
those  opposed  to  the  Diaz  regime. 

KNEW   HIS  COUNTRY  THOROUGHLY 

During  a  time  when  most  government 
officials  were  subject  to  bitter  accusa- 
tions— first  covert  and  then  open — of 
graft  and  abuse  of  power,  I  have  never 
heard  such  a  charge  made  against  Felix 
Diaz.  Yet,  this  man  knew  more  about 
the  private  affairs  and  life  of  most  Mex- 
icans than  any  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try, his  uncle  excepted. 

To  be  a  popular  chief  of  police  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  Diaz  regime  was 
truly  a  w^onderful  attainment! 

As  an  organizer  Felix  Diaz  gained 
general-  recognition,  for,  under  him,  the 
police  of  Mexico  City  reached  a  high 
point  of  efficiency,  and  the  city  w^as 
made  safer  than  most  cities  of  the  same 
size  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  not 
a  eulogy  but  a  simple  statement  of  facts 
regarding  the  man  as  I  know  him. 

While  Fe'ix  Diaz  knew  the  secret  of 
keeping  in  the  background  he  took  an 
active  part  and  lively  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country.  As  much  as  he  ad- 
mired and  loved  his  uncle,  and  perhaps 
because  of  this,  he  was  opposed'to  many 
of  the  men  who  surroiuided  him  and 
practically  held  in  the  last  few  years  the 
reins  of  government. 

Felix  Diaz  never  resorted  to  subter- 
fuge or  tried  to  hide  his  feelings  in  this 
respect,  but  often  was  in  open  disagree- 
ment with  the  vice-president,  the  late 
^Ir.  Corral,  and  with  the  Governor  of 
the  Federal  District,  on  both  of  whom 
he  was  officially  dependent. 

IS   DEMOCRATIC   IN    MANNER 

Felix  Diaz  is  democratic  and  simple 
in  his  manners,  and  when  in  civilian 
clothes  and  in  his  office,  as  I  saw  him 

onlv  a  few  months  ago,  his 
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was  that  of  a  business  man,  such  as  may 
be  found  anywhere  in  New  York. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Madero  revolution  young  Diaz  was  pro- 
moted from  a  colonel  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral, resigning  from  the  army  only  a 
f^ew  months  ago,  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Madero  government 
could  not  and  should  not  last. 

In  some  conflicting  reports  it  has  re- 
cently been  stated  that  Felix  Diaz — ^he 
is  and  probably  will  always  be  Felix 
Diaz  to  all  those  who  have  known  him 
during  the  old  regime,  as  then  there  was 
only  one  General  Diaz — in  rebelling 
aejainst  the  Madero  government  was 
simply  an  instrument  of  a  ring  which 
wanted  to  seize  again  the  power  lost 
with  the  fall  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  This  is 
quite  misleading  to  a  reading  public 
that  can  not  be  familiar  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  Mexican  politics  of  the  last 
few  years. 

Several  months  before  the  presiden- 
tial elections  of  1910,  when  the  then 
chief  of  police  began  to  express  frank- 
ly his  opposition  not  only  to  the  candi- 
date selected  by  the  administration  as 
running  mate  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  but  also 
to  the  methods  used  until  then  in  the 
administration  made  electionis.  'He  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  the  government  or- 
gan El  Imparcial,  and  there  ensued  an 
animated  controversy  during  which  the 
chief  of  police  revealed  himself  with  a 
terse  and  forcible  style,  quite  as  skillful 
with  the  pen  as  he  was  with  the  sword. 

POPULAR  WITH  THE  YOUNG  MEN 

His  popularity  increased  immensely, 
especially  among  the  young  men  of  the 
middle  Mjlass,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
Liberal  and  Progressive  was  then  estab- 
lished. His  popularity  became  so  great 
that  he  was  nominated  by  certain  groups 
for  the  vice-presidency  in  opposition  to 
Senor  Corral. 

A  request  that  he  refuse  to  accept 
the  nomination  and  publicly,  declare  his 
support  of  the  administration  candidate 
met  with  an  emphatic  refusal,  in  spite 
of  the  **wish"  expressed  by  Porfirio 
Diaz.  The  all-powerful  men  surround- 
ing  the  president  prevailed  upon  him 
to  get  the  independent  chief  of  police 
out  of  the  way,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  declared  that  he  would 


use  his  authority  to  secure  a  really  free 
election  at  least  in  the  capital. 

Felix  Diaz  was  given  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Lower  California,  that  is  the  territoiy 
of  the  republic  furthest  removed  from 
the  capital. 

There  he  remained,  according  to  his 
uncle's  wishes,  until  after  the  ** elec- 
tion*' had  taken  place.  This  demonstra- 
tion of  political  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  man  whoise  attachment  and 
gratitude  to  the  aged  president  were 
unquestionable  won  for  the  then  Colonel 
Diaz  a  host  of  friends  and  followers  and 
accounts  in  part  for  the  popularity  of 
his  rebellion  against  the  Madero  gov- 
ernment. 

Felix  Diaz  is  well  known  and  well 
lilted  among  Americans,  for  he  has  been 
interested  and  associated  with  them  in 
various  mining  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

REGARDING   FRANCISCO   I.  MADERO 

As  for  the  late  Francisco  I.  Madero, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  who, 
in  his  own  country,  was  in  advance  of 
his  age. 

He  had  lived  in  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  understand  some  of  the  bene- 
fits that  come  from  a  free  ballot  and  a 
good  system  of  public  education.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  that 
the  people  have  an  inherent  right  to 
rule  themselves.  He  made  the  cardinal 
error,  however,  in  believing  that  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  works  well  in 
the  United  States  could  be  adopted  in 
Mexico. 

He  did  not  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  could  be  welded  into 
an  effective  democracy  in  a  moment.  He 
did  believe,  however,  that  if  he  erected 
schoot  houses  throughout  the  country 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Mexican  people 
would  fill  them  to  overflowing.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  man  of  his  intelligence 
should  have  believed  that  the  Mexican 
people,  or  any  other  people,  would  rush 
to  embrace  a  fundamental  change  in 
habits  .of  living  and  education,  and  he 
failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  in  dealing 
with  the  lower  grades  of  the  Mexican 
people  it  was  necessary  to  educate  them 
to  the  advantage  of  education  before 
the  actual  process  could  begin. 
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I  ARRIVED  at  Mexico  City  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  there  wasn't  the 
least  sign  of  impending  trouble. 
There  was  no  excitement,  no  uneasiness. 
The  hotels,  theatres  and  cafes  were  all 
open,  the  streets  were  jammed  with  peo- 
ple, the  government  band  played  and 
the  people,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were 
without  a  care  in  the  world. 


I  got  up  early  the  next  morning  and 
with  three  friends  went  out  to  Chapul- 
tepec  in  an  automobile.  Just  as  we  were 
on  our  way  the  revolution  became 
known  and  the  scene  changed  as  fast 
as  a  moving  picture.  The  streets  were 
deserted  by  every  one  except  soldiers; 
tlie  shops  put  up  iron  windows;  the 
hotels  barred  all  entrances  and  locked 
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all  doors.  There  was  a  general  hurrying 
and  scurrying  everywhere.  We  got  back 
in  the  city  just  at  the  moment  it  was 
understood  that  Diaz  had  installed  him- 
self in  the  arsenal  and  when  President 
Madero  was  coming  from  Chapultepec  to 
take  up  quarters  in  the  National  Palace 
on  the  Zocalo. 

We  saw  him  ride  through  the  streets 
that  morning,  and  it  was  an  inspiring 
sight.  The  man  was  unarmed  but  he 
was  not  afraid.  He  rode  up  San  Fran- 
cisco street,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  and  when  he  got  to 
the  office  of  a  photograph  company  he 
went  up  on  the  balcony  with  members 
of  the  cabinet  and  made  a  speech.  Some 
men  from  across  on  the  Mutual  Build- 
ing, I  think,  took  a  shot  at  him  as  he 
spoke.  The  bullet  struck  a  man  near 
him  but  President  ^ladero  did  not 
flinch.  He  finished  his  speech,  remount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  up  to  the  palace. 

There  was  a  lull  then  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  Mexican  revolu- 
tions were  not  the  comic  opera  affairs 
we  had  often  thought.  The  dead  who 
had  fallen  in  the  first  attack  were  lying 
out  in  the  streets  as  they  fell  with 
their  horses  beside  them,  and  there  were 
women  and  children  among  them.  I  was 
stopping  at  Porter's  Hotel,  and  as  we 
went  toward  that  place  we  saw  dead  and 
wounded  everywhere. 

We  got  back  to  dur  h()tel  and  they 
admitted  us  through  an  iron  door, 
everything  being  barricaded.  We  could 
hear  the  firing,  the  rush  of  horses  and 
the  shouts  of  men  all  that  day  and 
night.  The  most  impressive  scene  was 
when  we  heard  a  rush  of  hors(*s  going 
by  and  a  moment  later  saw  riderless 
horses  come  limping  by,  returning  with- 
( ut  their  riders.  Then  there  would  come 
a  lull  and  we  would  prevail  upon  the 
hotel  employes  to  open  the  doors  so  that 
we  could  see  what  was  going  on.  I  was 
outside  once  and  looking  at  a  soldier  in 
the  street.  Suddenly  1  saw  a  jet  of 
blood  from  his  face  jnst  at  the  point 
of  his  nose  and  he  fell.  He  had  been 
shot  squarely  in  the  face. 

THE  GUNFIRE  CONTINUES 

Sunday  and  Sunday  night  passed  and 
we  could  still  hear  the  sound  of  the 
firing.  The  hotel  in  which  T  stopped 
suffered  and  many  persons  were  much 


frightened.  But  I  managed  to  get  out 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  Sunday  night 
I  had  dinner  with  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation,  Mr.  Tennant, 
at  another  hotel.  He  was  taking  the 
orders  of  United  States  Ambassador 
Wilson,  who  ordered  all  Americans  to 
keep  off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  fir- 
ing zone. 

When  we  went  out  that  night  we  went 
afoot.  The  tramways  had  closed  down 
and  the  automc/biles,  hacks,  cabs  and 
carts  had  all  disappeared.  Frequently 
we  would  be  stopped,  but  a  word  or  two 
gained  passage  for  us.  There  was  no 
anti-American  sentiment,  so  far  as  I 
could  see ;  just  so  long  as  they  were  sat- 
isfied that  we  were  not  fighting  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

It  looked  to  be  a  good  place  to  get 
away  from  on  Monday,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  catch  the  8:15  train  in  the 
evening  for  Vera  Cruz  to  sail  on  the 
Morro  CastUy  which  was  coming  north 
on  Thursday.  I  couldn't  get  any  kind 
of  a  conveyance,  however,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welsh, 
^liss  Rose  and  ^Irs.  Thomson,  who  also 
wanted  to  get  away.  They  came  to  my 
hotel  during  a  lull  and  we  all  waited 
until  a  few  minutes  before  7  o'clock, 
when  we  induced  the  hotel  man  to  open 
a  door  to  let  us  cut.  We  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  carter  to  help  us  get  our 
luggage  down,  but  when  he  came  around 
a  shell  came  whistling  over  us  high  in 
the  air  and  he  changed  his  mind.  There- 
after we  went  alone. 

BANDITS  AT  LARGE 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  night  walk.  Not 
only  w^ere  we  in  danger  from  stray  bul- 
lets or  misdirected  shells,  but  there  were 
rumors  that  bandits  were  waiting  to 
hold  up  the  unprotected.  They  were  said 
to  have  robbed  many  stores.  The  way 
that  night  lay  through  streets  in  which 
the  dead  lay  as  they  had  fallen,  and  it 
was  enough  to  daunt  any  woman.  But 
the  ladies  with  our  party  were  game. 
We  proceeded,  Mr.  Welsh  behind,  I  in 
front  and  the  women  in  the  middle,  and 
both  ^Ir.  Welsh  and  myself  had  our  re- 
volvers drawn.  We  wandered  along  the 
streets  until  we  came  to  the  Alameda, 
the  big  park  of  the  city,  and  skirted 
cautiously  along  its  walks.  Ever>^  once 
in  a  while  we  vv(gx|4jy,eyijQj|i5^i^eu 
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ahead  of  us  or  behind  iis,  and  we  were 
prepared  for  almost  anything.  We  were 
stopped  once  or  twice,  but  were  treated 
courteously  when  it  was  known  that  we 
were  Americans  trying  to  get  away.  We 
had  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  go,  but 
it  took  us  about  an  hour. 

We  found  the  train  waiting,  and  to 
our  surprise  it  was  not  overcrowded. 
Everybody  got  a  comfortable  berth.  We 
thought  we  were  safe  then,  but  a  chance 
remark  of  a  trainman  caused  me  to  wor- 
ry a  little.  He  toM  me  w^  would  get 
through  all  right  if  Zapata^  and  his 
friends  had  not  burned  the  bridges  and 
were  not  waiting  for  us  somewhere  along 
the  line.  Zapata  appeared  to  be  the  one 
man  all  were  afraid  of  in  the  revolution. 
No  one  regards  him  as  a  patriot,  but 
only  as  a  cutthroat  bandit. 


We  got  away  on  time  at  any  rate,  and 
we  proceeded  at  about  fiften  miles  an 
hour.  Everybody  finally  went  to  bed 
and  I  was  lying  up  in  my  berth  trying 
to  sleep,  when  shortly  after  two  o'clock 
I  was  aroused  by  a  fusillade  of  shots, 
a  clipping  of  glass  and  a  shout  from  a 
man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  arm.  T 
jumped  out  of  my  berth  and  found  all 
the  porters  lying  flat  on  the  floor,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  women  and 
most  of  the  men.  I  looked  out  a  window 
and  saw  a  band  of  about  twenty  horse- 
men galloping  after  the  train  firing 
shots.  I  could  just  make  out  their  forms, 
but  the  train  never  stopped  and  they 
soon  fell  behind.  I  was  told  afterward 
that  the  trainmen  were  in  mortal  fear 
that  these  same  men  had  placed  obstruc- 
tions on  the  track. 


THE  SOLE  DISTINCTION 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  said  in  a  recent  address  in  New  York,  apropos  of 
certain  dishonest  financial  methods: 

**They  tell  a  story  about  a  man  of  this  type.  It  appears  that,  as  he  got  out 
of  his  motor  car  one  day,  a  thief  snatched  a  silk  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of 
his  sable-lined  overcoat. 

'*The  millionaire  grabbed  the  thief  and  looked  around  for  a  police  officer. 
Then  the  thief,  squirming  in  his  grasp,  said : 

**  *Ah,  let  me  go!  Come  on,  now,  let  me  go.  Arter  all,  boss,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me  is  that  you're  makin'  your  sixth  or  seventh  million 
while  I'm  still  workin'  on  my  first.*  " 
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A  HOLD^UP 

It  was  bitter  cold.*  The  trigid  blast;  from  the  Ohio  cut  into  the  marrow 
bones  of  Jack  Dalton,  the  outlaw,  as  he  entered  the  door  of  a  fat,  perspiring 
grocer. 

The  bandit  laid  his  two  revolvers  on  the  counter,  along  with  his  last  50-cent 
piece. 

**Hands  up!" 

The  sharp  command  rang  through  the  house  and  quivered  in  the  keen,  frosty 
air  which  enveloped  the  now  no  longer  perspiring  grocer. 

It  was  not  Jack  Dalton  who  gave  the  imperious  command. 

It  was  the  cold,  frigid  vo^ce  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  bandit,  realizing  that 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  desperate  tradesman,  shoved  the  half-dollar  a  little 
closer  to  the  till  and  gasped : 

** Gimme  a  pound  of  butter!" 
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THE  EPITHET 

A  Dramatic  Tale  of  the  Courtroom 


BY  JOHN  E.  ROSSER 

Author  of  **The  Case  of  the  Reporter,**  Etc. 


THE  recorder's  court  was  stolidly 
but  steadily  grinding  out  its  cus- 
tomary daily  grist.  Through  its 
clumsy  hopper  was  passing  a  sordid 
stream  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  the  unim- 
aginative, commonplace  deviators  from 
the  narrow  path  which  society  has  estab- 
lished and  picketed  off  with  statutes 
great  and  small.  One  after  another 
these  unpicturesque  offenders  against 
the  general  weal,  as  characterized  by  the 
law's  rule-of-thumb  methods,  were  led 
from  a  dungeon-like  room  into  the  court 
chamber,  permitted  for  a  moment  to  fur- 
nish morbid  pleasure  to  the  idlers  who, 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  unusually 
bizarre  story  of  life- wreck,  came  daily  to 
sit,  coarse  mouths  agape,  amid  surround- 
ings whose  squalor  and  pervading  mus- 
tiness  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
theme  of  the  incoherent  melodrama  pre- 
sented by  amateur  and  professional 
players. 

A  Mexican,  his  black  eyes  burning  with 
the  fires  of  hate  for  all  established  gov- 
ernment, was  informed  by  an  interpreter 
that  a  penniless  man  is  a  criminal  if  he 
sleep  in  a  public  park,  instead  of  going 
to  a  lodging-house  where  accommoda- 
tions could  be  had  for  very  little  money. 
He  was  told,  too,  that  his  failure  to  re- 
call so  patent  a  truth  would  cost  him  ten 
dollars  and  the  costs  of  the  court,  or,  if 
he  preferred,  he  could  expiate  his  crime 
by  consenting  to  enter  the  involuntary 
employ  of  the  city  for  the  next  thirty 
days.  With  very  creditable  promptness 
he  chose  the  latter  plan  of  atonement. 
Nervously  tw^irling  his  begrimed,  peaked 
sombrero  of  cheap  straw,  perhaps  in  con- 
trition for  his  wrong,  perhaps  because 
he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  work- 
ings of  justice,  he  was  hustled  back  into 
the   malodorous   room   whence   he   had 


been  jerked.  This  was  the  eighteenth 
case  of  the  morning's  docket,  and  the 
red-faced,  corpulent  recorder  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  remaining  seated  so  long; 
he  wanted  to  get  out  of  this  stuffy 
room,  with  its  crude  mural  decorations 
of  tobacco-juice,  and  take  a  spin  in  his 
car  in  the  invigorating  autumn  air. 

As  the  heavy  door  of  the  **bull  pen" 
closed  noisily  behind  the  offending  Mexi- 
can, the  cigarette-stained  finger  of  the 
sleek-haired  clerk  was  already  pointing 
accusingly  at  the  few  lines  on  his  blotter 
which  told  succintly  of  the  iniquity  of 
another  compulsory  guest  of  the  dun- 
geon where  was  stored  the  court's  raw 
material.  A  muttered  word,  and  a  giant 
of  an  officer  strode  to  the  ponderous 
door,  opened  it  and  called  loudly : 

** Richard  Hamilton,  come  out!" 

In  response  to  the  summons  a  man  of 
medium  height,  pale  and  somewhat  un- 
kempt, emerged  from  the  unillumined 
receptacle  for  human  rubbish  into  the 
shop  where  society  had  placed  men  to 
work  up  the  by-products  of  civilization 
into  something  of  value,  be  it  great  or 
small.  Weakly  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
his  legs  feeling  uncertain  beneath  him, 
for  he  had  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  a 
vermin-infested  police-station  cell^  forced 
to  listen  to  the  maudlin  shouts  of  drunks 
and  the  incessant  profanity  and  ribaldry 
of  hardened  repeaters.  And  his  nausea 
of  the  night  hours  had  just  been  aug- 
mented by  enforced  intimate  contact 
with  his  fellows  of  the  bull  pen,  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  dead  liquor  and  the  stench 
of  sweaty  negroes  and  Mexicans. 

**Well,  come  on  wid  yer!"  snarled 
the  officers  with  an  oath.  **Do  yez  think 
we've  got  always  to  wait  on  the  likes  of 
yez?" 

Hamilton 's  eyes  blinked  slowly  as  the 
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pupils  contracted  with  the  additional 
light  of  the  court  room,  finding  himself 
drawn  roughly  along  within  the  railed 
enclosure  where  sat  the  judge,  an  attor- 
ney or  so,  aijd  a  group  of  policemen.  He 
was  pushed  into  a  seat  which  enabled  him 
to  command  a  view  of  the  occupants  of 
the  room,  and  his  eyes  wandered  over 
the  hodge-podge  of  humanity  who  had 
come  for  entertainment — or,  rather, 
amusement.  Here  sat  a  group  of  gaud- 
ily-attired women,  rouge  thick  on  cheeks 
and  lips,  their  eyes  made  conspicuous 
by  the  judicious  application  of  charcoal 
and  by  the  irregular  hours  their  trade 
demanded.  Perhaps  they  were  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  some  f ellow-craftswoman 
or  of  some  lovier.  Just  opposite  these, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  sat  three 
or  four  men  fashionably  dressed  and 
bearing  in  their  faces  none  of  the  hope- 
less look  of  most  of  the  occupants  of  the 
bull  pen.  Hamilton  surmised  that  these 
might  be  violators  of  speed  orcfinances 
— aristocratic,  that  is,  wealthly — and 
therefore  saved  from  the  camaraderie  of 
sweaty  negroes  and  Mexicans.  Sprin- 
kled throughout  the  crowd  were  nonde- 
scripts, of  furtive  eyes,  or  vacantly  gap- 
ing mouths.  On  the  rear  seats  were  a 
number  of  black  folk,  interested  in  what 
the  **co't"  would  do  with  their  kin. 

At  a  nod  from  the  city  attorney  the 
blase  looking  clerk  began  reading  mo- 
notonously from  his  blotter  a  few  lines, 
beginning  with  a  big  numeral,  indicat- 
ing that  the  State  of  Texas  had  taken 
umbrage  because  one  Richard  Hamilton 
had  committed  assault  and  battery  upon 
the  person  of  one  James  Landry.  Hav- 
ing imparted  this  information,  the  clerk 
slumped  lazily  again  over  his  desk,  and 
began  running  through  a  pile  of  docu- 
ments before  him.  The  ** judge"  ner- 
vously macerated  a  generous  quid  of  to- 
bacco, expectorating  intermittently  with 
indifferent  marksmanship  toward  an 
earthen  cuspidor  near  his  feet.  Ham- 
ilton apparently  paid  no  heed  to  the 
reading  of  the  style  of  his  case,  his 
thoughts  seeming  to  be  far  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  trial.  The  morbid  spec- 
cators  remarked  that  his  face  wore  some- 
thing like  a  smile  of  confidence  and 
good-will.  They  hoped  he  would  inject 
into  the  monotonous  proceedings  of  the 
morning  a  bizarre  note  of  interest,  and 
they  craned  their  necks  in  eagerness. 


** Officer  Flaherty,  take  the  stand," 
incisively  ordered  the  keen-eyed  young 
city  attorney.  The  polioeman  who  had 
so  emphatically  escorted  Hamilton  to 
his  seat  walked  ponderously  to  the  ele- 
vated chair  into  which  he  permitted  his 
generous  bulk  to  sink  after  he  had  held 
aloft  his  ham-like  hand  and  nodded  care- 
less affirmation  to  the  oath  incoherently 
rattled  off  by  the  attorney. 

**You  arrested  this  man,  did  you 
not?"  began  the  State's  and  city's  legal 
representative,  his  rapidly  uttered  ques- 
tion indicating  that  he  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  judge's  whispered  admonition 
to  ** speed  her  up  a  little." 

**Yis,  sor,  Oi  did,"  replied  Flaherty, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  importance. 

**Well,  tell  us  the  facts,  and  cut  it 
short,"  was  the  abrupt  injunction.  The 
hulk  of  a  witness  inhaled  a  deep  breath 
and  turned  his  head  reminiscently  to 
one  side.  His  fellow-officers  sighed,  for 
Flaherty  was  notoriously  long-winded. 

**May  it  plaze  the  court,"  Flaherty 
began  ostentatiously,  **it  happened  last 
night  about  tin-thorty.  Oi  was  on  me 
bate  as  usual,  and  was  just  passin'  Sau- 
ter's  restaurant,  whin  Oi  heard  a  mighty 
commotion  inside.  Oi  runs  in  as  fast  as 
Oi  can,  and  Oi  finds  this  man  on  the  top 
of  another  fellow,  thryin'  to  bate  the 
life  out  of  him.  Yer  honor,  a  more 
vicious  attack  Oi  have  never  sane.  The 
crowd  keeps  hoUerin':  *Pull  him  off. 
he's  killin'  him.'  Then  Oi  grabs  him 
by  the  collar  and  runs  him  in.  Oi  don't 
Imow  what  started  the  row,  but  Oi 
think " 

** That's  all  you  really  know,  isn't 
it?"  impatiently  interjected  the  attor- 
ney, determined  to  cut  off  Flaherty's 
customary  rambling  observations. 

**Yis,  sor,  Oi  guess  it  is,"  reluctantly 
admitted  the  officer-witness. 

**Then  come  down,"  was  the  brusque 
order  of  the  prosecutor,  adding.  **Is 
Clarence  Briggs  in  the  room?" 

A  dapper  young  fellow,  nattily  at- 
tired, came  briskly  forward  in  response 
to  the  inquiry.  Being  sworn  and  or- 
dered to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  at- 
tack, he  seemed  to  find  it  necessary  to 
give  the  court  some  idea  of  his  impor- 
tance, explaining  with  some  unction  that 
he  was  the  managing  editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Tribune. 

**We're  only  mildly  interested  in  who 
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you  are,  Mr.  Briggs,"  cut  in  the  attor- 
ney; **just  tell  us  what  you  saw." 

•*Well,  your  honor,"  began  the  wit- 
ness, disdaining  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  unimpressed  attorney,  **it  was 
like  this.  I  had  gone  to  Sauter's  for  my 
regular  nightly  lunch.  There  were  but 
few  persons  in  the  restaurant,  and  no- 
body was  talking  except  a  waiter  and 
a  motorman,  who  seemed  to  be  discuss- 
ing a  baseball  score.  We  were  all  lined 
up  at  the  counter  except  the  man  who 
was  beaten  up.  He  was  sitting  at  a 
table  directly  behind  me.  I  just  hap- 
pened to  glance  toward  the  door  when 
I  saw  this  man" — indicating  Hamilton 
— **  walking  directly  toward  the  man  at 
the  table,  apparently  trying  to  make  out 
his  features.  When  he  got  almost  be- 
hind me  I  heard  him  say:  *  Stand  up, 
Jim,  and  take  it  like  a  man.'  With  that 
I  turned  around,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
man  at  the  table  arise  and  square  him- 
self, with  an  awfully  puzzled  lorf?  on 
his  face.  He  was  a  good  deal  bigger 
than  the  man  who  had  just  come  in. 
Then  this  man  began.  He  struck  the 
big  fellow  time  and  again,  smashing 
several  good  ones  to  the  nose  and  jaw. 
It  seemed  that  the  big  fellow  could  hard- 
ly realize  what  was  happening,  but  final- 
ly he  made  ineffective  efforts  to  protect 
himself  and  land  on  his  assailant.  This 
man  was  fighting  like  a  veritable  demon, 
and  presently  his  victim  went  down  in 
a  heap,  striking  his  head  on  the  floor 
with  a  hard  bump.  The  crowd  yelled, 
and  this  officer  entered.  I  have  no  idea 
what  started  the  row,  for  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them  before." 

When  the  newspaper  man  had 
stepped  down,  the. judge,  as  if  coming 
out  of  a  reverie,  inquired: 

** Where  is  the  assaulted  man?" 

** Landry's  in  the  hospital,  your  hon- 
or; he  is  pretty  badly  bruised  up,"  ex- 
plained the  city  attorney. 

Other  witnesses  fully  corroborated  the 
testimony  of  the  newspaper  man.  adding 
but  few  details.  The  waiter  thought  the 
assailant  looked  as  if  he  were  glad  to 
.see  the  man  he  jumped  on.  A  messen- 
ger boy  expressed  the  firm  conviction 
that  Hamilton  would  have  killed  Lan- 
dry, had  not  the  officer  intervened.  At 
this  Flaherty  swelled  with  pride. 

*' Hamilton,"  ordered  the  attorney, 
**take  the  stand  and  give  us  your  ver- 


sion of  the  affair.  If  you  have  anything 
to  say  for  yourself,  you  had  best  say  it 
now, ' '  he  added  as  the  prisoner  took  his 
new  seat. 

And  then,  while  the  oath  was  being 
administered,  the  gaping  crowd  noted 
the  firm  lines  of  the  face  the  prisoner 
turned  toward  the  judge.  He  certainly 
did  not  look  like  a  ** bruiser."  His  mien 
was  that  of  utter  composure,  but  not  of 
the  dogged  defiance  so  often  seen  in 
prisoners.  It  was  noted  that  the  judge 
was  studying  the  clean-cut  features  with 
evident  interest. 

**May  you  honor  please,"  deliberately 
began  the  prisoner- witness,  **I  am  very 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  explain 
my  conduct  of  last  night,  which,  I  am 
aware,  must  look  pretty  bad.  I  said  'ex- 
plain,' for  I  shall  not  try  to  excuse.  I 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  evade  what- 
ever punishment  the  law  may  provide, 
yet,  perhaps  in  justice  to  human  nature, 
it  is  well  that  I  tell  the  whole  story." 

At  this  Flaherty  cocked  his  head  to 
one  side  in  inquiring  contempt.  The 
gapers  exchanged  puzzled  glances,  and 
the  judge  turned  around  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  man  on  the  stand.  There 
was  a  quality  in  the  speaker's  voice  that 
commanded  a  respectful  hearing.  The 
attorney  did  not  snap  out  his  customary, 
** Cut  it  short." 

*' Until  last  night  I  had  not  seen  Jim 
Landry  for  ten  years,"  went  on  the  man 
on  the  stand.  **At  that  time  he  and  I 
were  competitive  bidders  for  a  piece  of 
real  estate.  Although  we  were  rivals  in 
business,  as  a  general  thing  we  were  on 
the  friendliest  of  terms.  On  that  par 
ticular  occasion  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Jim  had  broken  faith  with  me.  I  will 
not  give  the  details,  for  they  don 't  really 
matter.  I  met  Jim  on  the  street  next 
day  and  charged  him  with  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts  to  me.  He  denied  that  he 
had  acted  unfairly,  and  I  demanded  that 
he  go  with  me  to  the  man  who  had  given 
me  information  that  seemed  to  make  Jim 
out  a  liar.  At  first  the  man  stuck  by 
what  he  had  told  me,  but,  confronted  by 
Jim,  just  as  I  was  telling  Jim  that  he 
had  acted  unworthily,  the  fellow  welched 
and  left  Jim  in  the  dear.  Well,  natural- 
ly, Jim  became  angry.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said:  *So  you  would  make  me  out 
a  liar,  would  you  ?  You  would  brand  me 
for  a  crook,  eh  ?  Now,  I  just  want  to  tell 
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you  that  you  are  a  damned  liar,  and  I  'm 
tempted  to  break  your  face,  besides. ' 

**I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  apologized  to  Jim  for 
suspecting  him  wrongly;  but  I  had 
thought  I  was  in  the  right.  And  no  man 
had  ever  called  me  a  liar  and  got  away 
with  it.  I  felt  tempted  to  try  to  kill 
Jim,  but  as  I  looked  into  his  eyes,  my 
muscles  tightening  to  strike  him  with  all 
my  might,  I  couldn't  forget  a  time  when 
I  had  needed  a  friend,  and  Jim  had 
stood  by  me  like  a  brother.  ]\Iy  arm 
seemed  paralyzed,  and  I  turned  and 
walked  away.  Not  long  afterward  both 
of  us  moved  from  that  town,  and  I  lost 
track  of  Jim. 

'*Now,  your  honor,"  the  man  on  the 
stand  proceeded  in  a  subdued  voice, 
*'here  is  the  part  of  the  story  that  may  be 
hardest  to  understand.  liefore  God,  I 
swear  that  every  day  of  those  ten  years 
meant  torture  to  me.  Wherever  I  went, 
whatever  I  tried  to  do,  I  was  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  that  occasion  when 
Jim  called  me  a  liar  and  I  didn't  resent 
it.  My  very  spirit  seemed  to  break.  I 
couldn't  look  people  in  the  eyes.  I  was 
a  self-adjudged  coward.  And  the  very 
word  liar,  spoken  or  written,  seemed  to 
chill  my  marrow.  I  was  afraid  to  try 
to  accomplish  anything,  for  it  seemed 
that  I  saw  in  everybody's  face  the  ac- 
cusation, *You  took  the  lie!' 

**I  found  my  very  personality  shriv- 
eling as  with  a  dry-rot,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  I  must  do  something  to  get 
square  with  myself.  I  thought  over  all 
kinds  of  plans,  but  my  mind  constantly 
drifted  back  to  but  one  remedy.  I  must 
go  find  Jim,  wherever  he  might  be.  and 
straighten  out  the  thing  man  to  man,  I 
bore  no  hatred  for  Jim,  and  I  didn  't  even 
blame  him.  The  battle  was  not  with 
Jim,  but  with  my  own  self.  I  must  stop 
that  something  inside  of  me  from  con- 
stantly saying,  *You  were  a  coward,  and 
the  world  has  no  use  for  your  lily-liv- 
ered tribe.'  I  tried  to  argue  with  my- 
self that  I  was  a  braver  man  for  not 
having  struck  Jim  when  I  found  that 
I,  and  not  he.  was  at  fault.  But  I 
couldn't  convince  myself,  so  I  went  on 


looking  for  Jim.  I  found  him  last  night. 
I  believe  I  have  nothing  else  to  say, 
Judge,  for  you  have  been  told  truthfully 
of  what  happened  in  the  restaurant." 

Hamilton  stopped  speaking,  and  the 
attorney  curtly  ordered  him  from  the 
st^nd.  The  representative  of  the  law 
knew  the  man  had  convicted  himself,  for 
the  courts  take  little  heed  of  human  na- 
ture, being  bound  by  bloodless  statutes 
as  precise  in  operation  as  the  swift-de- 
scending blade  of  a  guillotine.  The  judge 
made  ready  to  render  a  combined  ver- 
dict and  sentence,  for  police  courts  are 
designed  primarily  for  speed  and  need 
no  dallying  juries. 

** Hamilton,"  said  the  judge  at  length, 
in  a  voice  of  evidently  assumed  gruff- 
ness,  **that  is  a  queer,  rambling  state- 
ment you  have  made.  What  you  have 
said  does  not  in  the  least  clear  you  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  What  I  am  forced 
to  see  is  that,  without  any  immediate 
provocation,  but  after  unusually  full  de- 
liberation, having  sought  your  victim, 
you  assaulted  him  viciously.  The  law 
contemplates  the  protection  of  the  per- 
son of  the  citizen,  and  you  flagrantly 
violated  that  principle.  But  because  you 
have  never  been  in  this  court  before  I 
shall  give  you  the  minimum  sentence. 
You  are  fined  one  hundred  dollars  and 
the  costs  of  this  court,  and,  in  addition, 
you  will  serve  a  term  of  thirty  days  in 
the  city  stockade." 

Without  so  much  as  the  quiver  of  *an 
eyelid,  Hamilton  received  the  decision. 
Instead  his  face  bore  a  look  of  grateful- 
ness. From  his  pocket  he  drew  a  well- 
filled  wallet  and  stripped  off  the  amount 
of  his  fine.  Then  he  paused  a  moment 
as  if  in  doubt.  Just  as  Officer  Flaherty 
seized  him  by  the  arm  to  reconduct  him 
to  the  bull  pen,  whence  he  would  be 
taken  to  the  stockade,  as  if  he  foimd 
warrant  in  the  expression  of  the  judge's 
face,  he  held  out  two  crisp  one  hundred 
dollar  bills. 

*' Judge,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
tremulous  as  if  with  tender  solicitude, 
''might  I  presume  to  ask  you,  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  me,  to  see  that  Jim  gets  the 
best  treatment  the  hospital  affords?" 
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CORN  IN  THE  BR  :>WNSVIi.LE:  COUNTRY-SOUTHWEST  TEXAS     TEXAS  IS  RAPIDLY  TAKING 
Mf  R  PLACE  AMONG  THE  LEADING  CORN  STATES. 

W  hat  Texas  Grows 

Her  Industrial  and  Commercial  Structure 
Rests  Upon  Her  Agriculture 

BY  LEWIS  R  HALE 

Author  of  **Texa«  the  Slate  That  Believes  in  ItaelF,**  Etc. 


THE  entire  industrial  and  commer- 
cial structure  of  Texas  rests  upon 
agriculture.  The  prosperity  of 
every  other  business,  profession  and  vo- 
cation is  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  It  requires 
only  a  casual  study  of  our  economic 
relations  and  conditions  to  determine 
this  fact.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
what  Texas  grows  is  a  pertinent  subject, 
as  well  as  how  she  grows  it. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  consumers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts gives  to  the  biisinass  of  agriculture 
an  importance  and  rank  never  before 
held  by  it,  and  gives  to  Texas  as  the 
leading  agricultural  State  of  the  Union 
an  opportunity  which  it  has  never  be- 
fore enjoyed.     Our  own  self-interest  as 
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well  as  our  patriotism  demands  that  we 
grasp  the  opportunity.  In  order  to  do 
so  we  must  stop  the  economic  waste  in 
our  basic  vocation;  we  must  modernize 
its  methods  and  bring  them  into  con- 
formity with  economic  law.  In  order  to 
do  this  we  must  as  a  people  recognize 
our  mutuality  of  interest  in  agriculture 
as  our  basic  vocation  and  give  to  it  the 
concern  and  support  w^hich  our  several 
vocations,  foundationed  upon  it,  de- 
mand. 

The  Texas  Industrial  Congress,  since 
its  inception  some  years  since,  has  been 
doing  heroic  work  along  these  lines,  and 
today  the  Texas  farmer  stands  well  up 
among  his  brethren  in  other  states. 

And  why  should  he  not,  when,  for  di- 
versity of  products — for  climatic  condi- 
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tions  conducive  to  the  raising  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  no  other  state  surpasses 
Texas — and  few  are  her  equal. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  farming 
year  is  of  nine  to  ten  months'  duration, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  range  of  pos- 
sible production  is  practically  unlimited. 
Conditions  are  frequently  congenial  to 
the  production  of  crops  in  all  months  of 


culiar  to  this  section,  will  net  the  farmer 
an  average  annual  profit  of  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre. 

In  Texas  the  development  day  is  now 
at  its  height,  and  will  not  cease  until 
farm  lands  are  worth  $100  per  acre,  or 
nu.re,  as  the  occasion  demands.  In  her 
surpassingly  productive,  yet  cheap 
lands,  are  the  foundations  of  fortunes, 


PROPER  TILLAGE.  SELECTION  OF  CROPS.  PLANTING.  HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING 
ARE  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  GONSIDERATION. 


the  year — conditions  that  are  found  in 
few%  if  any,  other  localities. 

Tw^o  crops  on  the  same  land  each  year 
are  possible,  while  three  and  even  four 
and  five  crops  are  frequently  made. 
Farm  lands  in  the  Middle  West  average 
in  cost  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  and  will 
produce  but  one  crop  a  year,  and  that  a 
crop  in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
great  profit.  Texas  farm  land  costs 
from  $5  to  $25  per  acre,  the  exact  price 
depending  on  its  location  and  its  prox- 
imity to  railroad  and  other  facilities. 
Such  land,  w^hen  devoted  to  crops  pe- 


whic'h  may  be  realized  and  enjoyed  by 
people  of  this  generation. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FAILURES  SMALL 

Some  of  the  stories  of  the  profits  on 
truck  farms  in  this  State  are  udoubted- 
ly  exaggerations,  but  there  is  ample 
proof  that  handsome  returns  on  the  in- 
vostment  are  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. There  are  failures,  yes — but  the 
percentage  is  very  small.  The  general 
conditions  do  not  differ  materially  from 
other  sections,  save  that  climatic  con- 
ditions are  far  more  fa^orfJ)le^nd  the 
igi  ize     y  ^ 


TEXAS  MAS  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  EARLY  SEASON.  HIGH  PRIGES  AND  LOW 
FREIGHT  RATES. 


land  cheaper.  In  other  words,  the  man 
on  the  land  is  the  dominant  factor,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  some  men  will  fail, 
as  others  prosper. 

Proper  tillage,  selection  of  crops, 
planting,  harvesting  and  marketing  are 
all  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
maximum  returns  are  to  be  expected. 
Early  season,  high  prices,  low  freight 
rates,  quick  service  and  good  markets, 
are  all  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
prudent  farmer  in  this  section. 

When  you  see  it  stated  that  for  cab- 
bage and  onions  or  other  products  a 
Texas  farmer  has  realized  $100  to  $400 
per  acre,  you  must  remember  that  this 


is  but  one  of  the  two  or  three  crops  he 
raises  yearly  on  his  land — not  neces- 
sarily the  same  crops,  for  experience  has 
taught  the  farmer  the  advantage  of  di- 
versification. 

EXCURSIONS    BRING    MANY    HOME- 
SEEKERS 

The  excursions  run  by  the  various 
railroads,  usually  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month,  starting  in 
September  and  continuing  until  late  the 
following  spring — often  into  the  summer 
months — are  the  means  through  which 
a  wonderful  tide  of  immigration  is  pour- 
ing into  the  State    in    search  for  new 


THE  LAND  IS  HERE.  BUT  THE  MAN  ON  THE  LAND  IS  THE  DOMINANT  FAGTOR. 
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homes,  new  eonditions,  better  opportuni- 
ties and  cheaper  and  more  productive 
lands. 

The  impulse  behind  this  immigration 
is  not  always  the  same,  but  the  immi- 
grant is  always  sure  of  one  thing — his 
surroundings  in  Texas  will  be  but  little 
different  from  those  he  is  leaving  be- 
hind. Climate  is  a  potent  reason  for 
the  change  in  many  instances — a  de- 
sire to  exchange  six  months  of  winter 
for  a  like  number  of  months  under  skies 
which  permit  of  fann  work  being  car- 
ried on  practically  during  every  month 
of  the  year. 

The  settler  today  finds  very  different 
circumstances  from  those  which  gov- 
erned the  settler  of  the  early  days.  He 
is  close  to  market,  to  well-appointed 
stores,  has  rural  free  delivery  of  mail, 
perhaps  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  built 
his  house,  and  at  any  rate,  is  but  a  short 
ride  from  a  postoffice.  More  than  that, 
he  has  around  him  neighbors  who  have 
tested  soil  and  climate,  who  know 
what  crops  will  succeed  and  what  ones 
will  not — who  understand  through  years 
of  effort  the  variations  of  the  season. 

THE    INTERCOASTAL    CANAL    PROJECT 

The  completi(*n  of  the  intercoastal  ca- 
nal along  the  coast  of  Texas,  a  project 
which  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, will  be  of  great  benefit.  Much 
valuable  land  will  be  drained  and  re- 
claimed and  brought  under  cultivation. 
Land  that  is  now  low  and  swampy,  will, 
when  properly  drained,  produce  crops 
of  great  value  to  the  owner.  As  an  ad- 
juster of  freight  rates,  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  water  transportation,  it  is 
well  worth  while,  to  say.  nothing  of  the 
new  markets  it  will  create,  and  the  gen- 
eral benefit  it  will  be  in  other  ways. 

When  the  canal  is  completed,  and 
linked  to  the  canal  system  of  Louisiana, 
it  will  form  a  continuous  waterway  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  canal  are  too 
patent  to  be  dealt  with  at  length,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  the  project  one 
of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  State  will 
have  become  a  reality. 

Already  the  streams  of  West  and 
Southwest  Texas  are  being  utilized  for 
irrigation  purposes,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 


MORE   FUNDS   ARE    NEEDED 

One  of  the  propositions  in  which  the 
people  of  Texas  are  now  most  vitally 
interested  is  obtaining  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  loanable  funds  at  low  rates  from 
outside  sources.  Low  rate  money  is  the 
most  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  any  state  or  any  city.  Great  enter- 
prises must  wait  on  reasonable  interest 
rates,  as  no  great  and  legitimate  under- 
taking, it  is  contended,  can  succeed  and 
continue  to  pay  8  per  cent  interest. 

With  this  end  in  view,  steps  have 
been  taken  among  the  farmers  to  secure 
6  per  cent  money.  The  matter  of  rural 
credits  at  a  low  interest  rate  is  absorb- 
ing the  attention  of  the  best  financial 
minds  of  the  Nation.  Cities  are  even 
more  vitally  interested  because  of  the 
large  developments  that  are  so  essential 
to  city  growth.  Organized  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  looking  forward  to  extending 
a  further  invitation  to  outside  capital 
which  has  been  repelled  by  certain  re- 
strictive legislation;  this  applies  to  the 
inhibitions  on  foreign  loaning  corpora- 
tions which  would  send  money  by  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  legitimate 
investment  in  Texas  if  there  were  not 
legal  barriers  raised  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  do  business.  Capital, 
like  water,  seeks  its  level,  and  if  the  con- 
ditions are  over-exacting  in  Texas  as 
compared  with  other  states  where  equal- 
ly good  security  can  be  offered,  the 
other  states  will  have  a  lower  interest 
rate  than  Texas  has,  because  low  rate 
money  will  go  there. 

It  has  been  stated  on  seemingly  good 
authority  that  some  of  the  opposition  to 
low  rate  money  comes  from  the  lenders 
of  high  rate  money  in  Texas. 

**It  is  believed  that  the  present  Leg- 
islature will  not  hesitate  to  equalize  the 
conditions  which  have  operated  against 
the  borrowing  class  in  this  State  being 
able  to  find  an  easier  market  for  money 
with  W'hich  to  work  out  their  substantial 
undertakings,''  says  one  of  the  largest 
of  Southwest  Texas  developers,  who  al- 
ready has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing here  much  outside  capital.  **As  the 
great  majority  of  business  men  are  bor- 
rowers it  is  'up  to'  them  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  effort  to  bring  about  a 
modification  of  some  of  our  laws  which 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  interest  rates 
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high  and  making  it  profitable  for  the 
lender  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower." 

It  is  a  matter  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  farmer  is  about  the  busiest  man  to 
be  found  within  all  the  broad  boundaries 
of  Texas.  He  knows  wealth  comes  from 
the  soil  and  that  the  early  Northern 
markets  are  eager  for  his  produce.  If 
he  has  time  to  stop  and  think  he  knows 
that  Texas,  even  though  restrictive  laws 
regarding  outside  capital  are  on  the 
statute  books,  keeps  growing;  that  rail- 
roads are  building,  that  villages  are 
changing  into  towns,  towns  into  cities, 
and  that  year  by  year  Texas  is  bigger  in 
every  line,  of  endeavor. 

The  man  who  lives  in  Texas  is  blessed. 
The  sun  keeps  shining  for  him,  the  rain 
falls  for  him,  the  climate  keeps  him 
healthy,  the  soil  is  making  him  wealthy. 

WHAT  TEXAS  GROWS 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  to 
those  not  familiar  with  Texas  fruit  and 
truck  growing  just  what  the  State  is 
doing  is  to  give  by  months  those  prod- 
ucts that  come  from  her  soil: 

March — Beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, carrots,  mustard,  Swiss  chard,  leeks, 
celeryy  parsley,  cress,  chervil,  bush 
and  pole  beans,  endive,  squash,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  okra,  tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  peppers.  Plant  com,  Irish  and 
Isweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  kaffir  corn, 
milo  maize,  field  com,  alfalfa,  arti- 
chokes. 

April — ^Bush  and  pole  beans,  com,  cu- 
cumbers, squash,  melons,  okra,  beets, 
carrots,  Swiss  chard,  radish,  lettuce, 
mustard,  endive,  cress,  parsley,  pump- 
kins, celery,  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  pep- 
per, kohlrabi,  cauliflower,  cowpeas. 
Plant  millet,  com  and  peanuts. 

May — Com,  melons,  squash,  cucum- 
bers, egg  plants,  tomatoes,  peppers,  okra, 
bush  and  pole  beans,  pumpkins,  rad- 
ishes, endive,  lettuce,  sugar  beets, 
sorghum,  millet,  fodder  plants,  cow- 
peas,  sojah  beans,  velvet  beans,  peanuts, 
cotton,  milo  maize,  June  com. 

June — ^Water  and  musk  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, squash,  okra,  pumpkins,  bush 
and  pole  beans,  yellow  and  white  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  celery,  cauliflower,  toma- 
toes, egg  plant  and  sweet  pepper  for 


a  fall  crop.  Large  Adams  corn  if  plant- 
ed now  will  make  a  successful  late  crop 
for  market  and  bring  good  returns. 

July — Pole  and  bush  beans,  tomatoes, 
corn,  cucumbers,  Algiers  cauliflower, 
endive,  lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  ruta- 
bagas, cabbage  of  all  kinds,  kohlrabi, 
parsley,  mustard,  beets,  celery,  cow- 
peas,  Mexican  June  com,  millet,  sor- 
ghum, kaffir  com,  Spanish  peanuts,  etc. 

August — Bush  and  pole  beans,  peas, 
cabbage,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale, 
Algiers  cauliflower,  parsley,  lettuce, 
chervil,  radishes,  mustard,  cress,  beets, 
carrots,  celery.  Set  out  shallots  and 
onion  sets,  also  seed  potatoes.  Cowpeas, 
dwarf  Essex,  rape,  vetch,  Irish  potatoes 
and  rustproof  oats  for  fall  planting. 

September — Extra  early  peas,  rad- 
ishes, carrots,  beets,  parsley,  mustard, 
celery,  com,  salad,  kohlrabi,  leeks,  let- 
tuce, endive,  tumips,  chervil,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  spinach,  parsley,  Creole 
and  Bermuda  onion  seeds.  Set  out  shal- 
lots and  sow  turnip  rooted  celery  and 
salsify,  alfalfa,  barley,  rye,  winter  turf 
and  Texas  red  rustproof  oats,  wheat, 
rescue  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  dwarf  Es- 
sex rape,  vetch,  bur  .clover,  Irish  pota- 
toes or  fall  planting  and  speltz. 

October — Onion  seed  of  all  kinds,  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  broccoli,  kale,  leeks, 
spinach,  mustard,  Swiss  chard,  carrots, 
beets,  com  salad,  kohlrabi,  chervil,  rad- 
ishes, lettuce,  endive,  parsnip,  salsify, 
peas.  Set  out  shallots,  artichokes  and 
strawberry  plants. 

November — Spinach,  com  salad,  rad- 
ish, lettuce,  mustard,  parsley,  chervil, 
carrots,  salsify,  parsnip,  celery,  cress,  en- 
dive, cabbage,  peas,  beans,  leeks,  tumips. 
Set  out  shallots  and  artichokes  and 
strawberry  plants.  Alfalfa,  rye,  barley, 
dwarf  Essex  rape,  hairy  vetch,  fustproof 
seed  oats,  wheat  and  speltz. 

December — Peas  for  general  crop, 
spinach,  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, cabbage,  beets,  tumips,  mustard, 
leeks.  Sow  cauliflower  in  a  frame  for 
a  late  spring  crop.  Tomatoes,  egg  plants 
and  sweet  pepper  in  hot  beds  for  early 
plants.  Alfalfa,  vetch,  rape  and  spring 
potatoes. 

January — Spinach,  mustard,  carrots, 
beets,  leek,  tumips,  lettuce,  endive,  cab- 
bage, broccoli,  kohlrabi,  cauliflower, 
cress,  chervil,  parsley  and  celery,  sorrel, 
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peas,  Irish  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of 
herb  seeds,  cucumbers,  egg  plants,  pep- 
per and  tomatoes  in  hot  beds  for  trans- 


planting, oats,  com,  rape,  winter  vetch, 
alfalfa  and  clover. 

What  more  can  a  farmer  ask? 


SOME  TEXAS  CORN. 


SAVING  IT 

An  old  Yankee  farmer  lay  on  his  deathbed.  He  was  so  far  gone  that  the 
doctor  told  his  daughter  that  she  could  indulge  him  in  anything  he  might  crave 
in  the  matter  of  food,  to  the  end  of  making  him  happy  if  possible,  as  nothing 
could  delay  the  end  or  really  hasten  it.  The  daughter  asked  her  father  if  there 
was  any  particular  thing  his  appetite  fancied. 

'*Yes,'*  whispered  the  old  man;  **a  bit  of  fine  cake  with  lots  of  nuts  and 
currents  in  it.'* 

A  woman  neighbor  who  heard  the  old  fellow  express  his  desire,  had  a  fine 
fruit  cake  made,  rich  enough  to  produce  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion  in  a 
wooden  Indian.  The  doctor  heard  of  it  and  was  not  pleased  with  the  old  man's 
choice,  but  having  given  his  permission  he  inquired  the  next  day  when  he  called 
how  it  suited  the  patient,  and  how  he  had  enjoyed  it. 

**Well,  sir,"  the  daughter  replied,  **to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  father 
hasn't  had  a  taste  of  the  cake." 

'*And  why  not?"  the  doctor  wanted  to  know. 

**Well,  sir,"  said  she,  **it  was  such  a  perfectly  beautiful  cake  that  we  had 
not  the  heart  to  cut  into  it,  and  so  we  are  just  keeping  it  for  the  funeral." 
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A  Detective  Who 
Didn  t  Detect  >:  >: 

The  Groofe  Uses  His  Wits 
BY  EDGAR  OSBORNE 


MY  old  friend,  Detective.  Andrew 
Cranberry,  is  never  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
other  men  having  brains  as  well  as  he, 
and  in  proof  of  it  he  tells  the  follow- 
ing story : 

A  sick  warxi  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
is  scarcely  the  place  where  one  would 
first  seek  notorious  characters,  and  the 
man  in  question  was  certainly  not  a  per- 
son to  excite  the  instinctive  suspicion 
of  a  detective.  He  was  stretched  out  on 
one  of  the  beds,  apparently  much  pros- 
trated by  an  intermittent  fever.  In  ap- 
pearance, he  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  of 
perhaps  37,  with  light,  sandy  hair — 
rather  fine,  though,  and  silky — a  thin, 
yellow  mustache,  and  regular  features. 
His  eyes  were  pale  blue;  his  eyebrows 
no  positive  shade.  He  would  probably 
have  escaped  my  attention  but  for  a  con- 
sultation I  overheard  concerning  his  case 
among  some  students  in  the  dispensary. 

He  appeared  to  have  contracted  an 
unaccountable  habit  of  talking  in  his 
sleep.  So  continued  were  his  midnight 
monologues  that  others  sick  in  the  same 
ward  complained  loudly  of  the  nuisance, 
and  the  nurses  were  compelled  to  awaken 
him  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  night 
to  silence  his  incessant  talk. 

There  was  nothing  disjointed  in  his 
sentences,  nor  did  his  brain  appear  af- 
fected with  either  fear  or  by  sympathy 
with  any  other  portion  of  his  body. 

His  diet  was  prepared  regularly,  and 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
his  stomach  from  being  overloaded,  and 
yet,  when  to  all  appearances  his  physical 
machinery  was  in  the  mast  healthy  con- 
dition, he  talked  the  most. 


So  much  did  I  hear  of  this  freak  of 
nature  that  at  subsequent  visits  I  fre- 
quently dropped  in  to  listen  for  myself, 
and  confess  to  have  been  astonished  at 
the  clearness  of  the  mind  buried,  appar- 
ently, in  sound  sleep. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  gave 
such  accurate  descriptions  of  places  and 
events  that,  were  I  on  the  witness  stand, 
I  would  have  sworn  positively  that  he 
was  as  wide-awake  as  myself. 

The  doctor,  however,  listened  at  his 
lungs  with  a  stethoscope  and  pronounced 
him  sound  asleep. 

I  had  just  turned  to  go  when  he  spoke 
out  again,  quite  distinctly: 

**I  know  that  Andy  Cranbury.  Tum- 
bled to  him  right  away.  Fly  old  cop, 
but  not  fly  enough  for  Bob  Harring- 
ton.'^ 

This  time  the  nurse  insisted  on  wak- 
ing him  but  I  prevented  it.  Asleep  or 
awake,  I  knew  there  was  a  **Bob  Har- 
rington,'* and  that  he  was  the  sharpest 
thief  in  the  country. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
from  that  time  I  kept  my  eye  on  him. 

He  finally  recovered  and  was  dis- 
charged. There  were  several  bold  rob- 
beries shortly  after,  which  I  felt  certain 
could  be  traced  to  him,  but  in  no  case 
did  I  get  my  man  **dead  to  rights." 

Passing  down  the  street  one  morning, 
I  saw  Harrington  and  a  thief  named  Col- 
lier suddenly  dart  out  of  a  broker's  of- 
fice and  walk  rapidly  away. 

I  signalled  to  an  officer  standing  on 
the  comer  to  keep  a  lookout,  while  I 
went  in  to  inquire  what  was  up. 

A  gentleman  was  leaning  over  the 
counter,  with  a  pile  of  $5  bills  before 
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him,  talking  quietly  to  the  proprietor, 
and  when  I  asked  if  anything  unusual 
had  occurred,  both  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. 

Not  wishing  to  intrude  on  a  private 
conversation,  I  went  off,  feeling  no  lit- 
tle confusion  at  my  awkward  position. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  the  office  be- 
fore the  broker,  in  a  most  excited  state 
of  mind,  rushed  in  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  very  valuable  diamond  had  been 
stolen  from  the  counter  at  about  the 
time  I  called. 

The  owner  (the  gentleman  I  saw 
standing  there)  had  deposited  the  jewel 
as  security  on  a  loan.  He  had  received 
his  money  and  was  getting  change  for 
a  $50  bill  at  the  time  the  larceny  was 
conunitted.  These  were  the  bills  I  saw 
before  him. 

Of  course  I  knew  Harrington  and 
Collier  were  the  thieves,  but  where  to 
find  them  was  a  question.  The  officer  I 
left  at  the  comer  followed  the  men,  and 
saw  them  start  for  the  back  part  of  town. 
I  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove  around 
a  while,  but  nowhere  in  my  search,  which 
was  high  and  low,  did  I  hear  of  either. 
It  was  several  hours  later  when  I  re- 
turned, and  wa.king  up  the  same  street, 
to  my  astonishment,  whom  should  I  see 
but  Harrington  himself. 

He  approached  me  familiarly,  spoke 
about  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day, 
and  kept  so  persistently  near  me  that 
I  began  to  be  bored. 

I  at  length  caught  the  eye  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  nodding  to  him  to  keep  an  eye 
on  my  companion,  I  left. 

There  was  not  much  done  by  Harring- 
ton for  the  next  three  or  four  hours,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  he  went  to 
his  lodging  house,  secured  a  bed,  and 
went  to  sleep.  Having  got  my  man  fairly 
housed,  I  felt  safe,  and  set  out  to  dis- 
cover the  missing  gem. 

Harrington  s  extraordinary  powers  as 
an  impromptu  talker  at  once  suggested 
a  possible  confession,  and  I  determined, 
without  exciting  his  suspicions,  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  room  with  him. 

Being  a  temperate  man,  I  scarcely 
hoped  to  impose  upon  him  by  feigning 
drunkenness,  but  trusting,  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  my  character,  I  tried  it. 

There  fortunately  happened  to  be  two 
beds  in  the  apartment,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  I  was  carried  up  on  the  shoulders 


of  two  stout  waiters,  singing  lustily  a 
medley  of  ** Champagne  Charley''  and 
'•We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morning." 

They  dumped  me  down  with  a  thump, 
tucked  me  in,  boots  and  all,  and  in  five 
minutes  I  was  snoring  loudly,  apparently 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 

1  supposed  no  great  time  would  elapse 
before  my  room-mate  commenced  his 
sleep-talk,  and  sure  enoygh  he  did. 

He  started  out  about  his  mother  and 
an  old  house  somewhere  in.  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  he  touched  on  a  girl  he  went 
to  school  with,  and,  of  course,  loved 
desperately.  He  talked  about  going  to 
New  York  as  a  clerk.  There  was  more  . 
than  one  piece  of  rascality  he  told  about 
that  opened  my  eyes,  and  not  a  few  in- 
stances of  brutality  that  made  me  shud- 
der. At  last,  as  I  knew  it  would,  out 
came  all  about  the  diamond. 

He  and  Collier,  just  as  I  supposed, 
saw  the  broker  and  the  owner  of  the  gem 
go  into  a  jewelry  establishment  to  have 
it  weighed.  Heard  the  clerk  say  just 
what  it  was  worth. 

Followed  the  two  back  to  the  broker's 
office. 

When  the  diamond  was  laying  in  an 
open  case  on  the  counter,  the  two  thieves 
stepped  up. 

Collier  managed  to  draw  the  proprie- 
tor into  conversation,  and  Harrington, 
having  first  put  some  wax  on  his  walk- 
ing cane,  laid  it  carelessly  across  the 
box. 

When  he  picked  it  up,  the  diamond 
was  securely  fastened  on  one  end  of  the 
cane,  and  Collier  having  finished  his 
conversation,  the  thieves  hurriedly  left 
the  shop. 

Both  saw  the  officer  follow  them  down 
Royal  street,  and  when  they  reached 
Elm  street,  Collier,  who  had  the  dia- 
mond in  his  mouth  to  prevent  accidents, 
swallowed  it. 

You  can  imagine  my  state  of  mind  at 
being  compelled  to  listen  to  all  this,  and 
yet  lie  idle. 

For  a  time  I  pondered  over  the  policy 
of  finding  Collier  at  once  and  cutting 
him  open,  but  a  sober  second  thought 
determined  me  on  trying  the  virtues  of 
an  emetic. 

There  is  a  bar-room  in  the  second 
ward  well  known  as  the  resort  of  everv 
thief  whg  comes  to  town. 

The    proprietor    is    as    deep    as    th^ 
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shrewdest  of  them,  and  I  could  get  no 
assistance  from  him,  but  I  hoped  to  find 
Collier  there  the  next  morning. 

Stopping  at  a  nearby  drug  store,  I 
purchased  a  good  strong  dose  of  an 
emetic,  making  up  my  mind  to  take  a 
drink  with  my  man,  and  by  some  hook 
or  crook,  slip  the  emetic  into  his  glass. 

About  eight  o'clock  I  met  him. 

Pretending  tQ  be  looking  up  the  points 
of  a  burglary  which  had  never  taken 
place,  I  engaged  him  in  conversation, 
and  we  slowly  rambled  up  to  the  saloon 
in  question. 

I  invited  him  to  drink;  he  accepted, 
and  both  ordered  a  gin-cocktail. 

The  first  glance  at  the  proprietor  con- 
vinced me  that  I  could  no  nothing  se- 
cretly. So,  taking  out  the  powder  and 
remarking  that  I  was  compelled  to  take 
something  for  a  cold,  I  dropped  it  into 
the  cocktail  and  stirred  it  up. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  change  glasses 
with  Collier,  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  stood  talking  for  some  little  time. 

Presently  my  opportunity  came. 

The  proprietor  started  to  bring  in  a 
lump  of  ice  just  left  by  the  cart,  and 
drawing  Collier's  attention  to  two  men 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  I 
changed  glasses  with  him. 

He  eyed  them  curiously  for  perhaps 
a  minute,  and  just  then  who  should  come 
up  but  Harrington  in  a  violent  contro- 
versy with  another  man. 


I  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  but  fearing  there  would  be 
trouble,  I  returned  and  we  both  hur- 
riedly swallowed  our  drinks. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  spot  where 
the  two  men  were  before  I  was  seized 
with  violent  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in 
another  moment  I  had  staggered  to  a 
chair,  deathly  sick. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  wily 
Collier  had  got  next  to  my  game  and 
had  again  changed  the  position  of  the 
tumblers. 

So  it  came  about  that  I  swallowed  the 
dose  intended  for  him. 

My  illness  at  once  dispelled  the  im- 
pending quarrel,  and  the  men  hailed  a 
cab  and  sent  me  home. 

**But  the  diamond?'*  you  anxiously 
inquire. 

The  diamond  was  never  found. 

Bob  Harrington  is  no  more  in  the 
habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep  than  I  am. 

He  had  been  fooling  everyone  at  the 
hospital,  and  he  fooled  me. 

As  for  Collier  swallowing  the  jewel, 
that  was  a  hoax  got  up  for  my  especial 
benefit,  as  it  seems  Harrington  had 
** tumbled"  to  me  when  the  waiters  car- 
ried me  into  his  room.  The  thieves  got 
away  with  the  diamond,  and  neither  has 
been  back  since.  I  told  the  doctor  who 
examined  Harrington  with  a  stethoscope 
about  it,  and  he  hasn't  looked  me  in  th^ 
face  from  that  day  to  this. 


HOW  HE  GOT  THE  TITLE 

Speaker  Champ  Clark  has  revived  the  old  custom  of  conferring  titles  on  all 
members  of  Congress.  Every  man  he  summons  to  the  chair  to  preside  over  the 
committee  of  the  whole  is  designated  as  the  **  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Colo- 
nel Blank." 

The  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  employees  at  the  House  end  of  the 
Capitol,  and  there  is  no  member  of  the  House  or  attache  thereof  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  escape  a  title. 

Representative  Doughton  of  North  Carolina  thought  the  limit  had  been 
reached,  however,  when  he  heard  a  dusky  brush-boy  calling  Representative 
James  William  Collier  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  ** Major."  Mr.  Collier  was  bom  in 
3872. 

**What  are  you  the  major  off"  asked  Mr.  Doughton.  ** Major  of  militia  or 
what?   Where  did  you  get  a  military  title,  anyhow?" 

** Fighting,"  answered  Mr.   Collier. 

'* Fighting  what?"  demanded  Mr.  Doughton. 

** Fighting  to  get  to  Congt-ess,"  answered  Collier.  **I  expect  to  be  brevetted 

for  fighting  to  stay  here."  .     i^r\nio 
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Why  the  United  States 

Should  Maintain  a 

Large  Navy 

BY  COMMODORE  A.  V.  WADHAMS.  U.  S.  K 


I  WAS  asked  to  come  here  to  address 
you  this  noon  by  the  Navy  Lea^e 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  an  or- 
ganization of  7000  representative  citi- 
zens who  have  joined  together  in  an  un- 
selfish, patriotic  effort  to  awake  the 
country  as  to  the  needs  of  the  navy,  and 
lay  before  the  public  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  a  strong  navy.  For  a  mo- 
ment, allow  me  to  remind  you  that  al- 
though the  need  for  a  navy  is  greater  to- 
day than  ever,  it  has  always  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  the  Nation. 

The  na\y  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution ;  it 
put  a  stop  to  the  war  on  commerce  by 
the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  States;  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  our  army  met  with 
distressing  reverses  and  the  war  was  won 
almost  entirely  by  our  sea  power. 

Charlas  Francis  Adams  has  recently 
brf)iight  out  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
blockading  navy  which  prevented  the 
shipping  of  cotton  and  the  bringing  of 
necessary  supplies  into  the  Southern 
states,  was  the  one  strategic  factor  in 
bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  war  between 
the  states.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
the  Spanish  War,  which  was  decided  by 
the  battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago 
Harbor.  Sea  power  has  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  all  these  historic  epochs 
of  our  country's  history. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  other 
countries  we  find  that  England  with  her 
powerful  navy  has  had  no  war  of  con- 
sequence on  water  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  We  find  that  her  navy  has  pre- 
vented the  British  Isles  from  being  suc- 


cessfully invaded  for  over  a  thousand 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  China,  with  he<r 
policy  of  avoiding  militarism  in  every 
form,  has  had  disastrous  and  costly  wars 
and  has  suffered  untold  humiliation. 
Germany  for  many  years  was  defense- 
less, and  her  enemies  swarmed  her  bor- 
ders and  devastated  her  land.  Germany, 
the  military  nation,  with  an  adequate 
army  and  navy,  has  not  only  more  pros- 
perity than  ever  before  in  her  history, 
but  has  had  unbroken  peace  for  over 
forty  years. 

Let  me  also  refer  briefly  to  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  our  navy  outside  the 
sphere  of  war.  These  services  include 
the  suppression  of  slave  trade,  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  the  opening  of  both 
Japan  and  Korea,  the  pioneer  work  of 
establishing  coast  and  geodetic  survey, 
the  lighthouse  service,  and  the  various 
Isthmian  Canal  routes. 

EXPLORATION   AND   RELIEF 

The  services  of  the  navy  have  also 
been  caUed  upon  for  Arctic  exploration 
and  relief,  for  famine  relief  in  Ireland, 
for  earthquake  relief  in  Messina,  Mar- 
tinique and  San  Francisco.  The  friend- 
ly offices  of  the  American  people  have 
been  extended  through  the  navy  to  coun- 
tries like  Cuba,  San  Domingo  and  Nica- 
ragua. Time  forbids  my  dwelling  long- 
er on  this  subject,  but  I  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  classification  of  a 
large  number  of  services  performed  by 
the  navy  outside  the  scope  of  war. 

National  defense  is,  of  course,  one  of 
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the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  navy. 
Germany,  although  her  navy  outranks 
ours,  has  but  two  or  three  ports  to  de- 
fend, and  these  are  considered  almost 
impregnable,  being  defended  by  the  army 
and  the  coast  artillery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  with  21,000 
miles  of  coast  line,  has  more  harbors 
with  large  cities  and  moire  strategic 
points  to  defend  than  possibly  any  other 
.  single  country.  A  study  of  history  dem- 
onstrates that  undefended  wealth  has  in- 
variably invited  aggression.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  a  military  people. 
Therefore,  the  navy  constitutes  our  main 
defense. 

The  nav\'  not  only  has  our  own  coast 
line  to  defend,  but  Porto  Rico,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
Americans  have  so  many  domestic  prob- 
lems to  solve  that  they  are  apt  to  forget 
world  relationships;  to  forget  that  there 
are  mapy  American  policies,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  which  rests  finally  on  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

I  venture  to  say  that  land  hunger 
and  land  grabbing  have  at  no  period  in 
the  world's  history  been  in  evidence 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past  few 
years. 

THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE 

How  quickly  has  the  vast  continent  of 
Africa  been  colonized.  Has  the  land 
hunger  of  the  military  powers  of  the 
world  now  been  appeased?  What  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  international  warfare  in  South 
and  Central  America  since  1823?  You 
all  know  the  answer.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  prevented  the  spoliation  of 
these  wonderfully  rich  nations  for  near- 
ly ninety  years.  At  one  time  during  the 
War  of  Secession,  1861  to  1865,  when  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  defend  the 
Jlonroe  Doctrine,  it  went  by  default. 
Napoleon  with  the  French  army  placed 
Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
The  protests  of  our  State  Department 
went  for  naught,  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  ships  were  sent  to 
the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Sheridan's 
army  went  to  the  Texan  border.  Na- 
poleon thereupon  promptly  withdrew 
the  French  troops,  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured and  executed,  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  again  in  force. 


In  1902,  when  Great  Britain  and  Grer- 
many  had  virtually  declared  war  on 
Venezuela,  the  presence  of  the  American 
battleship  fleet  was  not  only  the  direct 
cause  to  induce  the  belligerents  to  arbi- 
trate, but  prevented  the  seizure  of  lands 
and  made  effective  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chili  may  feel 
that  the  *'big  brother''  attitude  of  the 
United  States  is  entirely  unnecessary^ 
and  may  even  resent  it,  but  the  lancls 
north  of  the  Amazon,  particularly  the 
West  Indias,  would  speedily  become  sub- 
ject to  spoilation  and  colonization  with- 
out the  protection  offered  by  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  This  protection  is  not 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  republican 
form  of  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  is  a  measure  of  self- 
defense  to  our  country. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
** Lodge  resolution"  passed  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
is  so  important  a  measure  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  pew  American  pol- 
icy, for  it  forbids  the  purchasing  of 
strategic  harbors  or  lands  likely  to  be 
used  for  coaling  and  naval  stations  to 
parties  or  commercial  syndicates  other 
than  American.  If  two  countries  like 
England  and  (Jermany  or  like  Argentina 
and  Chili,  should  ever  go  to  war,  the 
United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  main- 
tain the  neutrality  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal and  to  keep  it  open  for  the  passage 
of  ships  of  both  possible  belligerents. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION 

This  in  itself  involves  great  risk  and 
responsibility.  The  entire  investment  of 
$400,000,000  in  the  canal  is  at  stake. 
The  awakening  of  China  and.  Japan  in 
the  Far  East  reminds  us  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  trouble  in  the  American  policy  re- 
lating to  the  restriction  of  Oriental  im- 
migration. I  am  not  here  to  raise  war 
alarm,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  forget 
the  possibilities  of  future  trouble  over 
this  great  question;  trouble  not  simply 
with  one  nation,  but  with  an  alliance 
of  nations  who  may  resent  our  discrimi- 
nation against  Asiatic  immigration. 

John  Hay  could  never  have  secured  the 
consent  of  the  powers  to  the  ''integrity 
of  China"  and  the  **open  door  of  trade" 
without  the  backing  of  a  strong  navy. 

The  United  States  Navy  will  cost,  in 
all,  this  year  $130,000,000,  oP^l^  a 
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large  sum,  but  when  reduced  to  percent- 
age it  is  not  large.  It  means  $1.30  year- 
ly for  each  of  us.  It  means  but  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  aggregate 
business  of  the  Nation,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  spent  annually 
for  fire  insurance  premiums.  It  is  about 
the  same  sum  spent  annually  for  tires 
of  automobiles,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  the  American  people,  in  the 
few  years  since  automobiles  have  been 
used,  have  spent  as  much  for  automo- 
biles as  has  been  spent  on  the  material 
of  the  navy  since  the  Civil  War. 

WAR    IS   EXPENSIVE 

A  war  with  a  first-class  power  would 
cost  the  Nation  at  least  $10,000,000  a. 
day.  Battleships  are  therefore  evidently 
cheaper  than  battles.  The  money  spent 
for  a  navy,  however,  is  not  an  economic 
loss.  The  money  spent  for  battleships 
is  paid  to  American  workingmen,  Ameri- 
can builders  and  American  craftsmen. 

The  Navy  Department  has  constantly 
called  for  a  higher  grade  of  steel,  for 
better  mechanical  devices  and  many  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  steel  industry  in 
this  country  has  enabled  the  American 
people  to  be  so  successful  in  the  build- 
ing of  bridges,  bicycles  and  automobiles 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  demands 
of  the  navy. 

The  modern  battleship  is  a  large  ma- 
chine shop  where  at  least  seven  differ- 
ent trades  are  learned  by  the  apprentice 
seamen. 

Harvard  University  graduates  annual- 
ly, possibly  six  hundred  students;  the 
Navy  Department  annually  sends  back 
to  civil  life  from  5000  to  10,000  young 
men  who  have  been  made  efficient  by 
learning  trades ;  who  have  learned  habits 
of  discipline,  order  and  cleanliness  and 
who,  above  aU,  have  become  good  patri- 
otic citizens. 

Germany  is  the  most  efficient  nation 
on  earth  and  her  efficiency  is  usually 
directly  attributed  to  the  training  re- 
ceived by  her  citizens  in  both  army  and 
navy.  Our  navy  is  the  biggest  and  best 
training  school  in  the  country. 

The  navy  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
national  credit.  A  few  years  ago  and 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  there 
was  much  talk  of  possible  international 
differences  with  Japan.  Imagine  the 
effect  on  the  stock  market,  the  shrink- 


age in  values,  the  withdrawal  of  credit, 
the  business  paralysis  that  would  occur 
under  similar  conditions  if  the  United 
States,  following  the  policies  of  some 
peace  program  advocates,  were  Avithout 
a  navy.  When  we  claim  that  the  $130,- 
000,000  spent  for  the  navy  is  cheap  in- 
surance against  uncertain  conditions  of 
trade  and  commerce  incident  to  naval 
weakness,  we  can  well  claim  that  the 
country  from  the  economic  standpoint 
alone,  is  receiving  full  value  for  the 
money  spent  for  national  defense. 

MUST  BE  PREPARED 

George  Washington  said:  ** There  is 
a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among 
nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult, 
we  must  be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  power- 
•  ful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity, 
it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  time$ 
ready  for  war.'' 

In  a  communication  to  Count  de 
Grasse,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  fleet,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Iforktown,  Washington  said:  **With 
your  excellency  I  need  not  insist  upon 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  mari- 
time force  capable  of  giving  you  an  ab- 
solute ascendency  on  these  seas.  You 
will  have  observed  that  whatever  efforts 
are  made  by  the  land  armies,  the  nav>^ 
must  have  the  casting  vote  in  this  pres- 
ent conflict." 

It  has  been  well  said : 

**When  the  great  interests  of  a  na- 
tion, her  dignity,  her  rights,  the  re- 
sources of  her  livelihood  or  even  her  lib- 
ert>^  and  her  honor  are  at  stake,  men 
are  in  duty  bound  to  go  to  war,  to  wagf 
battle  and  risk  their  lives.  There  are 
goods  in  this  world  which  are  higher 
than  human  lives.  There  are  superhu- 
man interests,  there  are  ideals  dearer 
than  our  own  persons  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  struggling,  suffering,  fight- 
ing and  dying.  Life  is  not  the  highest 
boon  of  existence,  and  no  sentimental 
reasons,  based  on  the  notion  of  the  sa- 
credness  of  life,  will  abolish  struggle  in 
the  world  or  make  war  impossible." 

The  navy  is  for  peace.    It  realizes  that 
power  and  strength  are  essential  for  the 
noble  task   of  peacemaker — it   also   be- 
lieves that  might  does  not  make^^jighti^ 
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but  right  backed  up  by  might  is  irrist-  our  sons  if  through    our    weakness  we 

ible.  withhold  the  light  of  peace,  of  joy,  of 

The    Nation    has    a    great    heritage,  unity,  of  perfect  freedom  from  our  chil- 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us  and  dren,  and  our  children's  children,  and 

we  shall  shame  our  sires  and  dispossess  their  children  as  an  inheritance  forever. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  foregoing  address  by  Ck)mmodore  Wadhams 
was  delivered  before  some  two  hundred  business  and  professional  men  in 
San  Antonio  recently.  Commodore  Wadhams,  now  on  the  retired  list,  has 
made  a  practical  study  of  current  naval  problems  and  his  impressions  are 
recorded  only  after  mature  deliberation. 


TIGHT  FITTINGS 

Somehow  mother  had  never  quite  cottoned  to  Angelina's  young  man.  Many 
a  time  she  had  meant  to  have  it  out  with  him,  and  at  last  an  opportunity  arose. 

**Mr.  Simpkins,"  she  began  impressively,  **I  am  informed  by  an  acquaint- 
ance that  you  are  employed  by  a  firm  of  pork  butchers." 

The  young  man  looked  pained  and  crestfallen,  but  quickly  recovered  his  com- 
posure.  ' 

**  Yes,  that  is  so.  Buf — he  faltered. 

**And,''  went  on  the  old  lady,  trembling  with  indignation,  *'you  led  Ange- 
lina to  believe  that  you  were  a  costumer?'* 

The  detected  swanker  blushed  again ;  but  he  was  a  quick-witted  young  man, 
and  inspiration  came  to  him. 

**Well,"  he  replied  defiantly,  **and  so  I  am.  You  see,  I  put  the  tights  on 
the  sausages.*'  i 

Prompt  collapse  of  mother  and  mutual  forgive-and-forget  when  the  laughter 
subsided. 

B     B 


A  TRUE  STORY 

A  tall,  thin  man  with  one  eye  made  his  way  into  the  office  of  Amos  EL 
Klam,  the  prosperous  banker. 

**Let  me  have  $10,000  and  I  will  repay  you  when  you  need  it  most,"  stated 
the  visitor. 

With  a  sigh  of  benevolence  Amos  K.  Klam  handed  over  the  money. 

Ten  years  later  Amos  K.  Klam  was  in  dire  distress.  He  needed  just  $10,000 
to  save  him  from  disgrace. 

A  tall,  thin  man  with  one  eye  appeared. 

**You  are  Amos  K.  Klaraf  said  the  visitor. 

**Yes,  yes,'*  exclaimed  the  banker.    ** Heaven  has  sent  you." 

** Correct,"  said  the  visitor  as  he  drew  forth  a  great  wallet.  **I  have  here  a 
work  that  will  interest  you.  It  is  the  'History  of  the  World'  in  sixty-nine  vol- 
umes— profusely  illustrated — bound  in  morocco — edited  by  Prof.  Highbrow.  Our 
terms" — 

But  Amos  K.  Klam  had  fainted. 
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Agricultural   Credit 
Systems  of  Germany 

BY  LeROY  HODGES 

Author  of  **The  Gall  of  the  South,**  '*The  Bohemian  Farmers  of  Texas,**  Etc. 


THE  provision  of  agricultural  credit 
is  one  of  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems that  must  hes  reckoned  with  in 
this  country,  especially  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Western  states.  The  ques- 
tion of  providing  the  necessary  capital 
to  operate  our  tremendous  agricultural 
industry,  and  we  can  properly  speak  of 
the  farming  operations  in  the  United 
States  as  an  industry,  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  development  of 
the  nation. 

This  question  is  already  being  agi- 
tated in  the  leading  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country;  and  economists,  states- 
men and  business  men,  as  well  as  farm- 
ers, are  being  urged  to  give  it  careful 
study. 

Systems  that  are  successful  in  one 
country  can  not  always  be  depended 
upon  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
another,  especially  if  the  fundamental 
economic  conditions  of  the  two  countries 
are  different.  Where  one  or  more  coun- 
tries have  had  a  system  of  agricultural 
co-operative  credit  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  however, 
much  valuable  information  and  many 
suggestions  of  worth  can  be  gained  by 
other  countries  in  studying  these  sys- 
tems, especially  if  they  face  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  a  system  of  agricul- 
tural credit  applicable  to  their  own 
peculiar  conditions  and  requirements. 

Whether  we  find  the  European  co- 
operative credit  systems  suitable  to  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  or  not,  it 
is  conceded  without  argument  that  with 


a  general  understanding  of  those  ^s- 
tems  we  can  more  intelligently  turn  our 
attention  to  the  work  of  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  ourselves. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  say  that  Europe  can 
teach  them  nothing  regarding  agricul- 
ture, or  suggest  what  would  possibly  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  farm  practice  in  the  United 
States  is  about  fifty  yeans  behind  that 
in  the  leading  European  nations.  One 
eminent  American  scientist  has  said  that 
our  farmers  cheat  themselves  out  of  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  each  year  by 
using  inferior  agricultural  methods. 

PROBLEM   OF  EUROPEAN   FARMERS 

For  more  than  a  century  European 
farmers  have  been  struggling  against 
adverse  economic  conditions.  They  have 
had  to  contend  with  the  competition  of 
the  new  nations  of  the  west,  with  their 
immense  area  and  virgin  soil. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  trans- 
portation facilities  during  the  past  fifty 
years  this  competition,  under  the  old 
methods,  is  ruinous  to  the  small  farmers 
of  the  continent,  for  their  own  home 
markets  are  flooded  with  even  the  most 
perishable  products  brought  in  cold 
storage  from  the  far  comers  of  the 
world.  To  meet  this  competition  advan- 
tageously, and  at  the  same  time  move 
forward,  an  economic  transformation  has 
been  necessary,  comparable  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  in- 
dustry.   The  farmers  of  Europe,  recog- 
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nizihg  this,  and  lead  by  the  Germans, 
have  accordingly  reorganized  their  busi- 
ness methods. 

These  new  business  methods  have  now 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  new  countries.  The  British  colonies, 
India  and  Japan  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  countries  that  have  recognized 
the  merit  of  the  new  European  methods 
of  managing  agricultural  business.  In 
the  main,  the^e  methods  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  co-opera- 
tion and  mutuality — combined  efforts 
and  the  acceptance  of  mutual  obligations 
— ^to  the  various  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  branches  are : 

(1)  The  provision  of  capital;  (2) 
The  purchase  of  agricultural  require- 
ments: (3)  The  preparation  and  sale 
of  agi-  .Itural  produce.;  (4)  Farm  in- 
surance. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    CO-OPERATIVE    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   CREDIT 

It  is  with  the  application  of  co-opera- 
tive and  mutual  methods  to  the  provision 
of  capital  that  we  are  principidly  inter- 
ested here  in  the  United  States;  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  briefly  to 
review  the  principles  of  co-operative  ag- 
ricultural credit  and  trace  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  applied  in  Ger- 
many where  the  movement  originated. 

The  main  principle  underlying  all 
forms  of  co-operative  credit  is,  that  if  a 
group  of  persons  combiue  to  furnish  a 
collective  guaranty  they  can.  on  the  se- 
curity of  that  guaranty,  obtain  money 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  they  could 
obtain  it  individually. 

The  collective  guaranty  may  be  that 
of  real  property.  A  number  of  land- 
owners may  obtain  capital  on  the  se- 
curity of  a  collective  mortgage  of  their 
lands.  This  is  the  basis  of  German 
Landschaften,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
co-operative  credit  institutions.  The  col- 
lective guaranty  may  also  be  a  personal 
one.  A  number  of  persons  may  obtain 
capital  by  making  themselves  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  its  repayment.  Such  lia- 
bility may  be  unlimited  or  limited. 

Unlimited  liability  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  German  Baiffeisen  system, 
but  in  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  usually  limi- 
ted.   Where  the  members  are  landown 


ers  the  collective  guaranty  becomes  in- 
directly a  property  guaranty. 

THE    RAIFFEI8EN    RURAL   BANKS 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  small  farmers  and 
small  artisans  of  Germany  suffered  se- 
verely at  the  hands  of  usurers.  Without 
recourse  directly  to  the  capitalists  or  the 
established  banks  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing the  credit  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  their  business,  they  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  professional  money  lenders.  The  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  was  recognized 
by  two  men,  who  deserve  well  of  the 
civilized  word  for  devising  methods  of 
cemedying  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
old  system  of  usury.  These  men  were 
Frederick  William  Raiffeisen,  burgo- 
master of  Meyerbusch,  and  Francis 
Frederick  Schulze,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Schulze-Delitzsch.  Baiffeisen 
was  the  originator  of  the  rural  co-opera- 
tive banks,  while  Schulze  was  the 
founder  of  the  urban  popular  banks. 

These  two  forms  of  co-operative  banks, 
although  somewhat  different  in  organi- 
zation, are  based  on  the  principle  that 
would-be  borrowers  by  organizing  them- 
selves can  obtain  credit  facilities  which 
as  individuals  would  be  impossible. 

Rural  banks  were  first  established  in 
Germany  by  Raiffeisen  in  1862;  and  on 
June  1st,  1910,  less  than  fifty  years 
later,  there  were  15,517  legally  estab- 
lished institutions  in  the  empire.  Con- 
sidering the  most  important  of  those, 
those  usually  known  as  the  Raiffeisen 
banks,  we  find  that  the  fundamental 
principles  are: 

(1)  Unlimited  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers; (2)  A  restricted  area  of  opera- 
tions; (3)  Gratuitous  management. 

FEDERATIONS  AND  CENTRAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

From  the  very  beginning  the  rural 
banks  recognized  the  need  of  combina- 
tion among  themselves  for  common  pur- 
poses. The  need  was  twofold.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  organization  was  required 
to  direct  the  movement  and  give  it  uni- 
formity; on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
need  of  central  institutions  which  might 
equalize  the  need  of  credit  of  the  indi- 
vidual banks,  supplying  them  with 
money  when  required  and  employing 
their  surplus  funds. 

For  the  first  of^l^e^ <^e^^|ed- 
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erations  were  formed.  The  federations 
are  really  unions  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties, formed  for  propoganda,  education 
and  mutual  defense.  They  embrace  not 
only  rural  credit  societies,  but  rural  co- 
operative societies  of  every  kind. 

For  a  number  of  years  two  great  sys- 
tems or  federations  of  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  existed  in  Germany, 
one,  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Societies,  founded  by  Raiffei- 
sen  in  1877,  with  headquarters  at  Neu- 
wied,  and  the  other,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Gterman  Agricultural  Co-oper- 
ative Societies,  founded  in  1883,  with 
headquarters  at  Darmstadt,  which  were 
brought  together  in  1905,  under  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Darmstadt,  which 
now  embraces  nearly  all  the  German 
societies.  The  banks,  under  the  Darm- 
stadt federation,  did  not  accept  the  ex- 
cef^sive  strictness  of  the  rules  governing 
the  Raiffeisen  societies,  although  found- 
ed upon  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ples. 

In  1909  there  were  12,614  rural  banks 
within  the  National  federation,  with  a 
membership  of  1,163,186,  and  a  total 
business  of  $214,694,794. 

THE  CENTRAL  RURAL  BANKS 

The  second  method  of  centralizing 
rural  banks  and  co-operative  societies 
is  the  formation  of  central  banks.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  federations  there  is 
no  confusion  of  functions,  for  they  mu- 
tuallj'^  support  one  another.  The  cen- 
tral banks  undertake  the  provision  of 
capital  for  the  rural  banks  and  the  utili- 
zation of  their'  surplus  funds,  when  they 
have  any,  always  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  corresponding  federations,  to  which 
they  are  usually  lii^ed  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  persons  manage  the  business 
of  both  institutions.  Further,  the  cen- 
tral banks,  as  a  rule,  only  admit  co- 
operative societies  which  already  belong 
to  the  federation  of  their  province,  while 
the  working  capital  of  the  central  banks 
is  composed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
funds  received  from  the  local  rural 
banks. 

In  reality  the  central  banks  fulfill  the 
same  functions  for  the  rural  banks  which 
the  rural  banks  fulfill  for  their  mem- 
bers. 

The  members  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks 
are   farmers,    usually    peasant    proprie- 


tors. The  number  of  members  per  bank 
varies  considerably,  although  taking  the 
banks  under  the  National  Federation  as 
a  whole,  92  members  per  bank  is  a  fair 
average.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
banks,  a  minimum  membership  of  seven 
is  required.  Some  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized banks  have  exactly  this  number  of 
members.  The  highest  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  for  any  one  bank  is  1400, 
which  is  a  very  exceptional  case. 

THE   LIABfLITY  OF  MEMBERS 

Raiffeisen  established  his  banks  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  unlimited 
joint  and  several  liability  of  the  mem- 
bers. Unlimited  liability  is  still* regarded 
in  Germany  as  the  systems  best  adapted 
to  rural  co-operative  credit,  while,  for 
other  forms  of  rural  co-operation,  'limi- 
ted liability  is  being  more  generally 
adopted. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of  capi- 
talistic speculation,  Raiffeisen  excluded 
shares  altogether  from  his  banks,  but  in 
1876  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
imperial  law  which  compelled  co-opera- 
tive societies  to  have  foundation  capital, 
and  fixed  the  shares  at  a  maximum 
value  of  ten  marks  (about  $2.40).  The 
Darmstadt  Federation,  on  the  other 
hand,  recommended  comparatively  large 
shares,  but  not  to  exceed  500  marks 
(about  $120).  In  very  few  cases,  how- 
ever, does  the  value  of  the  share  exceed 
100  marks  (about  $24). 

In  societies  where  the  liability  is  un- 
limited a  member  can  not  take  more 
than  one  share ;  in  societies  with  limited 
liability,  however,  he  may  take  more. 
The  value  of  the  shares,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  also  their  number,  are  fixed  by 
the  rules.  The  shares  are  repayable  to 
the  members  upon  withdrawal  from  the 
society,  and  interest  is  paid  upon  them 
at  a  rate  which  must  not  in  any  case 
exceed  the  interest  which  borrowers  pay 
upon  loans  from  the  society. 

NO  ENTRANCE  FEES 

The  pure  Raiffeisen  system  does  not 
admit  of  entrance  fees,  although  the 
Dannstadt  Federation  allovrs  small  fees 
which  are  carried  immediately  to  the  re- 
serve fund.  Another  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Raiffeisen  ^stem  is  that  the 
area  of  operations  is  limited  to  a  com- 
mune or  a  parish.  Q^fg^rganizati$«|(|^ 
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the  rural  banks  being,  therefore,  familiar 
and  friendly,  so  to  speak,  their  manage- 
ment is  very  simple.  The  administrative 
functions  are  divided  between  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  the  council  of 
supervision,  and  the  general  meeting. 
The  executive  work  is  carried  out  by 
the  treasurer,  who  is  often  the  only  em- 
ploye of  the  bank,  and,  in  any  case,  is 
responsible  for  the  work  of  the  other 
employes.  . 

The  general  meeting  appoints  the 
committee  of  management,  the  council 
of  supervision,  and  the  treasurer.  The 
conduct  of  the  business  is  intrusted  to 
the  committee  of  management,  upon 
which  often  sit  the  best  educated  per- 
sons of  the  district,  such  as  the  school- 
masters or  priests;  for  these,  however, 
farmers  are  being  more  and  more  sub- 
stituted. 

The  committee  of  management  usually 
give  their  services  gratuitously.  This, 
too,  is  one  of  the  principles  of  pure  Raif- 
feisenism,  which,  however,  permits  in 
any  case  the  remuneration  of  the  treas- 
urer. The  I>armstadt  Federation  allows 
the  committeemen  to  be  paid  for  their 
services  when  the  business  of  the  bank 
is  fairly  large. 

In  1909,  for  instance,  the  expenses  of 
management  amounted,  on  an  average, 
to  the  modest  sum  of  638  marks  (about 
$153.12)  per  bank. 

SOURCES  OF  WORKING  CAPITAL 

The  capital  which  the  rural  banks 
have  at  their  disposal  for  making  loans 
to  members  is  composed  of  the  shares 
paid  up  by  the  members,  the  reserve 
fund  accumulated  in  previous  years,  the 
savings  deposits  on  current  account,  and 
the  sums  which  they  procure  by  means 
of  loans  from  the  central  co-operative 
banks,  other  banks  or  private  individuals. 
Current  accounts  and  savings  deposits 
furnish  85  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
capital,  while  about  11  per  cent  is  drawn 
from  the  outside  sources,  such  as  the 
central  co-operative  banks,  other  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  the  general  public. 

Savings  deposits  may  be  made  either 
by  members  or  by  non-members,  but 
deposits  on  current  account  can  only  be 
made  by  members. 

Making  advances  to  members  is  the 
principal  btisiness  of  the  rural  banks. 
Surplus   money   is   deposited    with   the 


central  banks  or  invested  in  banking 
operations  with  third  parties.  Loans  con- 
sist of  two  kinds ;  first,  loans  on  current 
accounts;  and,  second,  loans  for  fixed 
periods.  The  loans  on  current  account 
compose  about  a  third  of  the  total  loans 
of  the  German  rural  banks,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  extend  the  practice. 

The  members  guarantee  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  the  bank  by 
finding  sureties,  by  the  deposit  of  valu- 
ables, such  as  share  certificates,  etc.,  by 
giving  a  mortgage,  or  by  their  mere 
promise.  The  finding  of  sureties  is  the 
form  of  security  usually  preferred. 

PERIOD   OF   LOANS   VARIES 

The  period  of  loans  varies  from  six 
months  to  two  or  three  years  and  even 
more  in  exceptional  cases. 

Various  other  arrangements  have  been 
thought  out  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the 
loans  granted  by  the  rural  banks.  The 
law  relating  to  co-operative  societies,  for 
instance,  prescribes  that  the  general 
meeting  shall  fix  the  maximum  limit 
beyond  which  loans  must  not  be  made 
to  the  members,  whatever  may  be  their 
financial  position  or  whatever  the  se- 
curity offered. 

The  principal  safeguard,  however,  for 
the  success  of  the  rural  banks  lies  in 
their  ver>'  constitution.  The  limited  area 
of  operations  and  the  nature  of  rural 
life  make  it  possible  for  each  member  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  affairs  of  his  fel- 
low members  in  which,  moreover,  he  is 
directly  interested,  so  that  he  can  easily 
judge  at  any  moment  of  their  solvency 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
utilizing  the  money  obtained  from  the 
bank. 

The  object  of  the  rural  banks  is  to 
give  credit  to  the  members  on  favorable 
terms  and  not  to  make  a  commercial 
profit. 

The  Raiffeisen  system,  accordingly, 
does  not  admit  of  any  distribution  of 
dividend,  all  the  profits  realized  being 
carried  to  the  reserve  fund  or  to  the 
creation  of  institutions  of  public  utility. 
The  Darmstadt  Federation,  on  the  other 
hand,  allow^s  a  distribution  of  dividend 
on  the  shares,  which,  however,  must  not 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
charged  to  borrowers. 

In  1909  the  net  profit  realized  by  the 
rural  banks    ^^^^r^^y^^^b^^ 
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marks.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  these  institu- 
tions. Of  this  enormous  profit  only  a 
small  fraction  was  distributed  as  divi- 
dend. In  no  case,  in  fact,  did  the  divi- 
dends distributed  exceed  4  per  cent  of 
the  paid-up  diares,  and  in  many  cases 
no  dividends  at  all  were  distributed.  In 
this  manner  the  banks  are  continually 
strengthening  their  financial  position. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  reserve  funds.  In  a  single 
year,  from  1908  to  1909,  the  aggregate 
reserve  fund  was  increased  by  7,000,000 
marks,  while  the  profits  realized  at  the 
end  of  1908  were  about  8,000,000  marks. 
Thus,  seven-eighths — that  is,  87  per  cent 
of  the  profits  made  in  that  year  were 
carried  to  the  reserve. 

THE     8CHULZEDELITZSCH     SOCIETIES 

Agricultural  credit  is  furnished  in 
Germany  by  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  co- 
operative banks,  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
** popular"  or  *' urban''  banks,  as  well 
as  by  the  purely  rural  banks  under  the 
Raiffeisen  system.  The  Schulze-Del- 
itzsch banks  were  formed  before  the  ru- 
ral banks  and  served  as  models  for  the 
first  banks  founded  by  Raiffeisen.  They 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  the 
old  system  of  usury  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters. 

Raiffeisen  adopted  co-operation  to  the 
needs  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
farmers,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
Schulze-Delitzsch  planned  his  organiza- 
tions especially  suited  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  town  dwellers.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  development  of  the 
rural  banks,  many  farmers  still  utilize 
the  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks.  In  fact, 
abont  28  per  cent  of  the  membership  of 
these  banks  is  composed  of  farmers  and 
farm  laborers. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  have, 
therefore,  unlike  the  rural  banks,  a 
large  range  of  business  in  an  extended 
area  of  operations;  they  accumulate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  capital  and  they 
distribute  fairly  high  dividends.  They 
do  not  follow  the  principle  of  unpaid 
management;  on  the  contrar>\  their 
management  is  rather  costly  and  is  con- 
ducted on  strict  business  lines.  They  are 
very  often  based  on  limited  liability  and 
they  carry  on  a  aeries  of  banking  opera- 
tions which  the  rural  banks  seldom  un- 


dertake. Their  business  is  modeled, 
more  closely  than  the  rural  banks,  upon 
the  plan  of  banks  doing  a  purely  ccnn- 
mercial  banking  business. 

THE   PROVINCIAL    FEDERATIONS 

The  great  majority  of  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.  banks  are  affiliated  with  a 
general  federation.  There  are  thirty- 
two  provincial  federations  composed  of 
the  individual  co-operative  societies, 
which  are  allied  with  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  German  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties. 

The  provincial  federations  include, 
besides  the  urban  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties, co-operative  distributive  socie- 
ties, co-operative  productive  societies 
and  co-operative  building  societies.  In 
1911  the  federations  embraced  1514  co- 
operative societies,  of  which  973  were 
credit  societies,  290  distributive  socie- 
ties, 63  productive  societies  and  188 
building  societies. 

The  popular  banks  have  not  required 
central  banks  so  strongly  as  the  rural 
banks.  By  their  very  nature,  the  popu- 
lar banks  have  great  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  open  money  market, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  movement  even 
hold  that  to  be  bound  closely  to  specific 
central  banks  would  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business.  Up  to  now  three 
provincial  federations  have  established 
central  banks.  These  banks  are  com- 
panies with  limited  liability.  Their  im- 
portance is  not  great. 

To  equalize  the  funds  of  the  popular 
banks  there  exists  a  special  section  -of  a 
private  bank — ^the  Dresden  bank — with 
which  the  co-operative  societies  have  cur- 
rent accounts  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  their  funds  and  to  equalize 
the  various  debits  and  credits.  The 
same  institution  also  serves  to  facilitate 
the  cashing  of  bills  and  checks,  which  are 
immediately  honored  and  credited  to 
the  respective  accounts.  In  the  year 
1910  the  total  value  of  the  bills  cashed 
was  $179,520,000. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  POPULAR 
BANKS 

A  marked  difference  exists  between 
the  popular  banks  and  the  rural  banks 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  members 
and  the  size  of  their  shares.  r^ft^e-iaYf  r- 
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age  membership  of  the  popular  in  1910, 
for  instance,  was  639,  while  that  of  the 
rural  was  but  92.  While  the  rural 
banks  draw  their  members  exclusively 
from  farmers,  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  include  members  of  various  occu- 
pations. 

The  following  figures  show  approxi- 
mately the  percentage  of  the  different 
classes  which  compose  the  membership 
of  the  popular  banks: 

Per  Cent 

Farmers   26.57 

Farm  laborers  .'. 2.41 

Artisans 28.03 

Merchants   19.72 

Industrial  workmen  10.55 

ProfeBsional  men   8.93 

Persons  of  independent  means 8.79 

Total   100.00 

Out  of  a  total  of  939  banks  affiliated 
with  the  national  federation  in  1910, 
567,  or  about  60  per  cent,  were  organized 
on  a  basis  of  unlimited  liability. 

Although  the  system  of  limited  liabil- 
ity is  steadily  increasing,  unlimited  li- 
ability is  still  considered  the  best  system 
on  which  to  establish  popular  banks  in 
districts  which  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
co-operative  credit. 

SHARES   AND   CAPITAL 

Shares  of  the  members  in  the  popular 
banks  are  comparatively  high.  At  pres- 
ent the  average  share  of  capital,  per 
member,  is  worth  about  $86  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  about  $24  for  the 
rural  banks. 

The  aggregate  working  capital  of  tht 
popular  banks  was  nearly  1,500,000,000 
marks  ($360,000,000)  at  the  end  of  1910, 
giving  the  truly  remarkable  average  of 
1,500,088  marks  per  bank.  This  aver- 
age, which  shows  the  financial  impor- 
tance of  the  popular  banks,  is  the  result 
of  a  continuous  upward  movement.  In 
1886  it  was  onV  617,000  marks;  in  1898 
it  rose  to  800,000  marks  and  in  1902  it 
reached  the  million.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  aggregate  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  popular  banks  has  therefore  been 
trebled. 

The  Sehulze-Delitzsch  banks,  broadly 
speaking,  carry  on  all  kinds  of  banking 
business.  Their  primary  object,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  granting  loans  for  short 
periods  to  their  members. 

An  idea  of  the  tremendous  business 
carried  on  by  these  institutions  is  gained 


by  considering  for  a  moment  that  in 
1910  they  loaned  to  their  members  $360,- 
000,000. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  LOANS 

In  regard  to  the  period  of  the  loans 
advanced  during  this  year,  41.5  per  cait 
was  on  current  account.  The  remainder 
was  loaned  for  fixed  periods  by  means  of 
discounting  bills  of  exchange,  or  giving 
loans  on  pledges  or  on  mortgage.  This 
last  form  of  loan  is,  however,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  popular  banks,  com- 
paratively rare;  at  the  end  of  1910  the 
loans  on  mortgages  amounted  to  scarcely 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  granted. 

Where  special  guarantees,  such  as 
pledges  or  mortgages,  are  not  given  the 
loans  are  guaranteed  by  sureties  or  by 
acceptances,  sureties  being  usually  pre- 
ferred. A  small  number  of  loans  are 
granted  without  guarantee  of  any  kind. 

Surplus  funds  are  deposited  with  other 
institutions  or  invested  in  securities  of 
first-class  bills  (bankers'  acceptances) 
which  represent  the  safest  means  of 
realization  in  case  of  any  unforeseen 
event. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  popular  banks 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1910  exceeded 
$16,000,000,  representing  5.23  per  cent 
of  the  working  capital.  The  expenses  of 
management  exceeded  $2,500,000 ;  equiv- 
alent to  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  profits,  and  to  about  .09  per  cent 
of  the  total  business  done. 

The  net  profit  available  for  distribu- 
tion, after  deduction  of  interest  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  depreciation,  and  the  va- 
rious losses,  exceeded  $4,000,000,  repre- 
senting 8.6  per  cent  on  the  share  capital. 

The  greater  part  of  the  net  profit  was 
distributed  as  dividends,  the  remainder 
was  carried  to  the  reserve  funds,  or  to 
a  small  extent,  devoted  to  objects  of  pub- 
lic utility.  The  rate  of  dividend  dis- 
tributed varies  considerably  from. bank 
to  bank,  ranging  generally  from  5  to  7 
per  cent  of  the  paid-up  share  capital. 
There  were,  however,  nineteen  banks 
which  distributed  a  dividend  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  and  one  in  which  a  25 
per  cent  dividend  was  paid. 

THE    LANDSCHAFTEN 

In  addition  to  the  co-operative  banks 
under  the  Raiffeisen   and  Sehulze-Del- 
itzsch   systems,    Germany    has    another 
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very  characteristic  form  of  co-operative 
credit,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Land- 
schaften,  usually  organized  for  a  whole 
province.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
institutions  now  existing  under  this  sys- 
tem, principally  in  Prussia.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  for  their  members  the 
credit  required  for  land  improvements 
by  means  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
landowners  of  the  province  collectively. 
Evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  vital- 
ity of  the  Landschaften  is  presented  by 
the  eighteen  institutions  of  Prussia, 
which  alone  in  1909  had  bonds  in  cir- 
culation amounting  to  $653,294,429. 
The  Landschaften  societies  furnished 
German  agriculture  in  1909  with  more 
than  $840,000,000  of  loans  on  mortgages 
at  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  4  per 
cent. 

ESTABLISHMENT      OF      CO-OPERATIVE 
LAND      CREDIT      SOCIETIES 

In  the  year  1767  a  Berlin  merchant 
named  Buring,  recognizing  the  deplor- 
able economic  and  financial  condition  of 
Prussia  following  the  seven  years'  war, 
presented  to  King  Frederick  II  a  plan 
to  utilize  the  land  itself  as  a  means  of 
securing  credit  through  the  issue  of 
mortgage  bonds.  He  proposed  to  the 
King  that  he  combine  the  noble  proprie- 
tors of  Prussian  Silesia  in  a  compulsory 
co-operative  society.  In  the  royal  de- 
cree of  August  29,  1769,  Buring's 
scheme  was  accepted  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  regulation  of  July  9,  1770,  combined 
in  compulsory  co-operative  societies  the 
noble  landowners  of  each  principality  of 
Silesia.  The  union  of  these  societies 
formed  the  Generallandschaft  of  Silesia. 

The  success  of  the  Generallandschaft 
of  Silesia,  which  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence a  hundred  and  forty-two  years,  en- 
couraged other  provinces  to  follow  the 
example  of  Silesia.  Societies  were 
formed  in  Brandenburg,  Pomorania, 
West  Prussia,  East  Prussia  and  Posen. 
These  societies  are  now  known  as  the 
** old-established''  Landschaften.  so  that 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
others,  and  have  a  semi-official  charac- 
ter. Inspection  of  their  business  is  con- 
ducted by  the  State,  which  intrusts  it 
usually  to  the  prefect  of  the  province 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prussian 
minister  of  agriculture.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  certain  preroga- 
tives usually  reserved  to  the  State.  For 


instance,  in  case  of  non-payment,  they 
have  the  right  to  proceed  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  mortgaged  lands,  or  to 
sell  by  auction  without  recourse  to  the 
established  courts  of  law. 

Employes  of  these  Landschaften  are 
therefore  indirect  agents  of  the  State, 
and  often  have  authority  to  sign  certain 
public  documents. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  LANDSCHAFTEN 

The  constitutions  of  the  Landschaften 
vary  considerably  from  each  other,  being 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  their  re- 
spective provinces.  All,  however,  have 
a  committee  of  management  and  a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  landowners.  Members 
of  the  committee  of  management  having 
legal  training,  the  syndics,  as  th^  are 
called,  receive  pay.  The  other  m»embers 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  general  as- 
sembly are  landowners  who  receive  only 
their  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  five  ** old-established''  Landschaf- 
ten, as  has  been  mentioned,  were  formed 
by  the  provinces  and  even  by  private 
initiative.  There  are  three  Landschaf- 
ten in  Hanover,  formed  before  the  union 
with  Prussia,  that  differ  from  all  the 
other  German  Landschaften  in  that  they 
do  not  issue  bonds,  but  instead  obtain 
the  money  they  require  to  lend  their 
members  direct  from  capitalists. 

Societies  formed  by  the  provinces  did 
not  enjoy  the  legal  advantages  granted 
the  old-established  Landschaften  until 
the  Prussian  law  of  August  3,  1897,  ex- 
tended their  legal  rights.  This  law  con- 
ceded to  all  the  Landschaften  that 
should  be  founded  before  the  first  of 
January,  1900,  the  privileges  of  forced 
administration  of  estates,  of  forced 
sales,  and  even  of  seizure  of  the  movable 
property  of  the  debtpr  in  case  of  an  es- 
tate already  mortgaged  having  deterio- 
rated. These  privileges  were  conceded 
by  royal  decree  in  each  case.  This  same 
law  recognized  the  bonds  of  the  Land- 
schaften as  a  trustee  investment. 

SECURITY     OF     THE     LANDSCHAFTEN 

The  total  number  of  landowners  of 
a  district  collectively  grant  a  loan  to  the 
proprietor  applying  for  it.  The  purpose 
to  which  the  loan  is  to  be  applied  must 
be  stated  in  detail  in  the  application. 
No  proprietor  eaij^.b^^^^fp^^^^g^i^as 
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his  land  serves  as  security  to  the  Land- 
schaft. 

Loans  are  not  granted  exceeding  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  varying  with  the  different  prov- 
inces and  according  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  body  of  landowners,  although  they 
possess  real  estate  of  enormous  value, 
seldom  have  cash  money  at  th^ir  dis- 
posal and  are  forced  to  get  from  third 
parties  the  money  needed  for  loans  to 
the  borrowing  landowners.  They  have 
recourse  indirectly  to  the  capitalists  as 
a  means  of  getting  this  money,  offering 
their  lands  as  a  medium  of  investment. 

SPECIAL     BANKS     HAVE     BEEN     INSTI- 
TUTED 

In  order  to  render  the  negotiation  of 
this  paper  easier  for  the  lenders,  special 
banks  have  been  instituted  in  connection 
with  the  Landschaften  dealing  with  this 
business,  under  the  control  of  the  society 
itself  and  without  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  profit.  The  profits  go  to  the 
Landfichaft  as  such.  Formerly  it  was 
mortgaged  land  that  served  as  security 
under  a  secondary  security  of  the  Land- 
schaft.  Today  the  capitalist  who  has 
bought  the  bonds  and  is  the  creditor  of 
the  borrowing  landowner  has  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  He  receives  his  interest 
from  the  Landsehaft  and  the  whole  of 
the  estate  of  the  province  forms  his  se- 
curity. 

At  first  most  of  the  Landschaften  only 
gave  mortgages  for  one-half  of  the  es- 
timated value.  Now  they  generally  go 
so  far  as  to  give  them  for  two-thirds  of 
the  value.  Land  already  burdened  with 
other  mortgages  can  not  receive  any  loan 
from  the  society.  The  Landschaften, 
however,  help  proprietors  when,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  loan,  they  desire  to  pay  off 
previous  mortgages. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  three  insti- 


tutions of  Hanover,  the  loans  are  not 
granted  in  money,  but  in  bonds. 

METHODS  OF  REFUNDING 

The  interest  the  debtor  must  pay  the 
Landschaft  is  generally  from  one-half 
to  one  per  cent  higher  than  what  the 
Landschaft  itself  pays  its  creditors. 

The  difference  serves  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  to  constitute 
special  funds  created  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  members  of  the  .society,  as  well 
as  for  the  creation  of  reserve  funds  and 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt. 
The  Landschaft  generally  renounces  its 
right  of  calling  up  the  money  it  lends, 
but  the  debtor  can  always  repay  the 
money  borrowed.  Generally  this  repay- 
ment takes  place  by  gradual  extinction, 
which  is  often  even  obligatory  for  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  of  the  debt.  The  sums 
so  repaid  must  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  as  reserves  in  case  of  possible  losses 
to  be  incurred. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  BONDS 

The  public  readily  accepts  the  bonds 
of  the  Landschaften,  although  the  rate 
of  interest  is  often  as  low  as  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.  The  bonds  have  also 
always  been  well  received  on  the  national 
market,  and  in  order  to  open  an  inter- 
national market  for  them  certain  Land- 
schaften, in  1873,  with  the  permission 
of  the  government,  founded  a  Central 
Landschaft  for  the  Prussian  provinces 
with  headquarters  at  Berlin.  The 
Landschaften  that  now  form  part  of  this 
union  are  allowed  to  issue  provincial 
bonds  and  also  bonds  of  the  Central 
Landschaft.  In  issuing  these  last,  how- 
ever, they  are  bound  to  observe  certain 
rules  as  to  the  methods  of  valuing  the 
lands. 

The  bonds  of  the  Central  Landschaft 
are  well  received  on  the  exchanges, 
where  they  have  almost  the  same  stand- 
ing as  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  bonds. 
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Queer  Burial  Grounds 
of  San  Antonio 


BY  MARGUERITE  ROUTLEDGE 

Author  of  '^Tke  Story  of  Texaa  MMquito,**  Etc. 


OUT  on  the  southwestern  prairies 
of  the  Lone  Star  State,  where 
once  the  bad  men  of  the  plains 
reigned  supreme,  is  the  metropolis  of 
Texas.  Prom  a  pueblo,  San  Antonio  has 
blossomed  into  the  largest  city  of  the 
state. 

In  1715  it  was  the  most  important  set- 
tlement in  the  province  by  the  Spanish 
and  the  hub  around  which  the  Francis- 
can monks  conducted  their  missionary 
labors,  building  the  numicrous  mission- 
fortresses  of  stone  taken  from  the  200- 
year-old  rock  quarry  near  the  city,  and 
converting  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
the  bands  of  marauding  redmen  who  in- 
fested the  locality. 

About  1880,  when  criminals  disap- 
peared from  other  states  in  the  Union, 
their  descriptions  were  sent  to  the  peace 
officers   at  San  Antonio  with  the  ab- 


breviation *  *  G.  T.  T. "  *  *  Gone  to  Texas ' ' 
was  a  phrase  in  common  use  in  those 
days,  for  Texas,  with  her  vast  expanse 
sheltered  in  her  rugged  highlands  many 
desperate  characters  who  fled  from  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes  in  other  places. 
Scores  of  these  men  lie  sleeping  in  the 
campo  sancti,  or  sacred  ground,  in  San 
Antonio.  At  least  a  hundred  desper- 
adoes, among  them  Harris,  have  been 
hunted  down  by  peace  officers  and  rang- 
ers of  the  frontier,  or  shot  in  brawls  in 
the  city's  heart,  in  the  years  agone. 

SAN  ANTONIO  18  RICH  IN  HISTORY 

The  peaceful,  thriving  San  Antonio 
of  this  modem  day  gives  little  inkling 
of  her  strenuous  days  of  travail  and 
bloodshed.  She  is  an  American  city  of 
the  better  class,  and  except  for  her  cos- 
mopolitan population    and'  distinct  at- 
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SAN  FERNANDO  GATEWAY  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 

mosphere,  would  be  identical  with  thou- 
sands of  her  sister  cities. 

On  the  hills  to  the  east,  two  hundred 
acres,  divided  into  about  thirty  tracts, 
are  kept  as  a  burial  ground.  This  land 
includes  twenty-five  white  cemeteries, 
five  colored,  one  paupers'  and  seven  city 
grave  yards.  In  this  locality,  fiilso,  are 
the  National  Cemetery  and  fourteen  en- 
closures belonging  to  religious  and  fra- 
ternal orders. 

The  first  city  burial  ground  here  was 
opened  in  1868.  All  the  old  cemeteries 
are  thickly  grown  with  monarch  trees, 
draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  clinging 
ivy.  An  infinite  variety  of  fragrant 
flowers  grow  up  the  graves. 

One  of  the  queerest  resting  places  for 
the  dead,  found  in  all  America,  is  San 
Fernando  Cemetery.  Located  on  a  bluff 
west  ©f  the  city  and  overlooking  the 
Alazan  Creek  and  Mexican  quarter  of 
San  Antonio,  its  aged  stone  wails  appear 
at  a  distance  like  a  fortress  or  castle. 

WAS  OPENED  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 

This  tract,  comprising  twenty  acres, 
was  opened  sixty  years  ago.     On  relig- 


MILAM  SQUARE  AND  SANTA  ROSA  HOSPITAL 
AND  ORPHANAGE. 

ious  holidays,  which  are  numerous,  the 
quaint  place  is  decorated  with  flags  and 
paper  flowers  of  brilliant  hue. 

A  large  figure  of  crucified  Christ  oc- 
cupies a  position  in  the  center  of  the 
burial  ground.  This  is  annufiilly  re- 
touched with  paint  and  gilt  during  the 
Christmas  season.  At  its  foot  is  a  pile 
of  stones.  These  represent  the  prayers 
of  passers-by. 

Many  of  the  graves,  the  headstones  of 
which  bear  names  of  pioneers  of  six  na- 
tionfiilities,  are  ornamented  with  glass^ 
covered  boxes,  containing  beautifully 
executed  designs  of  shell,  wax  and  hair 
ornaments.  Quotations  on  the  grave- 
stones in  many  languages  are  of  unusual 
character  and  expression. 

The  burial  ground  of  St.  Francis, 
Cementerio  de  San  Fernando,  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  and  interesting  sights 
sought  by  the  visitor  within  the  city's 
gates.  It  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
city's  location,  the  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion and  historic  significance. 

About  nine  miles  from  San  Antonio, 
not  far  from  the  monks'  handiwork,  San 
Jose  de  Aguayo  mission,  is  the  beautiful 


THE  MASONIC  CEMETERY.  ONE  OF  THE  CITY'S 
'  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS. 


GATEWAY  TO  UNCLE  SAM'S  BURIAL 
GROUND.  SAN  ANTONIO. 
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Mission  Burial  Park,  containing  136 
acres.  In  calm  isolation  lies  this  site 
where  armies  once  marched  and  heroic 
deeds  were  done.  The  San  Antonio 
River  winds  gracefully  through  it,  add- 
ing an  attractive  charm. 

At  this  point  is  the  mill  on  the  river 
bank,  built  forty  years  ago  by  the  pio- 
neer miller,  Nat  Lewis,  Sr.,  and  the  old 
stone  dam  which  provided  the  water 
power. 

Behold,  the  magician's  wand  has  hov- 
ered over  all.  The  mill  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel  for  the  dead,  the 
surrounding  acres  of  chapparal,  mes- 
quite  and  prickly-pear,  have  become  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  the  river  still  sings 
its  subdued  melody  as  it  ripples  over  the 
old  dam. 

The  mill  is  of  quaint  design,  a  combi- 
nation of  Moorish  dome,  the  Alamo  roof 
frontal  and  other  details  of  mission 
architecture. 

OTHER   GRAVEYARDS 

In  the  early  forties  two  cemeteries  ex- 
isted in  San  Antonio.  The  old  Catholic 
burial  ground  id  now  partially  occupied 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Hospital  and  the 
former  Protestant  cemetery,  adjoining, 
is  now  a  city  park  named  in  honor  of 
the  Texas  patriot,  Ben  Milam. 

On  Ruiz  street,  near  the  San  Pedro 
Creek,  stands  a  tiny  house  of  worship 
around  which  once  was  a  graveyard. 
This  is  the  Chapel  of  Miracles,  a  Mexi- 
can shrine,  similar  to  Our  Lady  of  Lour- 
des  of  Prance  and  St.  Roche  of  New 
Orleans.  Many  of  the  gravestones  once 
bore  dates  as  far  back  as  1813. 


In  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  the  city  is  the  San  Fernando  Cathe- 
dral, the  initial  church  of  the  Francis- 
can monks  in  this  territory.  The  comer 
stone  of  the  original  church  was  laid  on 
May  31,  1734,  but  the  present  structure 
was  erected  over  the  Catholic  burial 
ground  which  existed  in  1868-72. 

OTHER    PLOTS    WERE    VISIBLE    UNTIL 
RECENTLY 

Surrounding  each  of  the  six  mission- 
fortresses  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
work  of  this  religious  order  between 
1718-1800,  burial  plots  were  visible  until 
very  recently. 

On  the  site  of  the  funeral  pyre,  where 
the  Mexican  troops  burned  the  bodies  of 
those  killed  at  the  fall  of  the  Alamo 
in  1836,  a  modem  business  block  was 
lately  erected. 

Near  the  Alamo  hundreds  of  un- 
marked graves  testify'  to  the  burial  of 
the  Mexican  dead  at  that  time,  by  their 
comrades.  During  every  excavation  for 
improvement  of  the  city 's  streets  human 
bones  are  unearthed  with  evidences  of 
burial  scores  of  years  ago. 

The  city  is  marked  by  numerous  parks 
and  mjonuments  where  lie  the  remains 
of  Texas  heroes  who  died  in  defense  of 
the  Texas  Republic. 

At  interv^  in  the  rocky  highlands 
from  which  San  Antonio  seems  as  a 
fairy  city,  graves  are  frequently  found. 
Perhaps  here  lies  an  Indian  brave  lost 
from  his  tribe;  there  a  traveler  or  pio- 
neer woodsman  on  the  trail,  buried  by 
some  humane  hand. 


THE  SOLAR  PLEXUS  PUNCH 

"The  late  Kyrle  Bellew  would  have  appreciated  this  punch,*'  said  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lambs  Club,  with  a  sigh.  **He  liked  a  mild  punch,  with  a  faint  cinna- 
mon flavor. 

**I  remember  a  story  he  used  to  tell  about  a  New  Year  punch  in  Australia — 
a  very  strong,  powerful  punch  wherewith  they  used  to  ring  out  the  old  year  in 
the  bush — a  solar  plexus  punch,  Bellew  called  it. 

**One  bowl,  he  said,  was  all  two  men  would  take  as  a  rule;  but  an  Austra- 
lian host,  on  a  New  Year's  Eve,  brought  in  a  second  bowl  to  his  guest  as  soon 
as  the  first  was  finished. 

**His  guest  looked  at  the  fragrant  brew,  and  rising  held  out  his  hand. 

**  *  Good-night,  Joe/  he  said. 

**But  the  host  pushed  him  back  into  his  chair. 

'*  *0h,  no,'  he  said.    'You're  not  going  till  we  tackle  this.' 

**  *0h,  I  know  that,'  said  the  guest.    *I  only  wanted  to  shake  hands  good- 
night with  you,  Joe,  while  I  could  see  you.'  "  i     r\r^ni^ 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Negro  Enlistments  in  the 
Goniederate  Army 

The  Further  Reminiscences  of 

GENERAL  J.  H.  COSGROVE 

Author  of  "The  Killing  of  Helen  JeweU,**  **Wken  Louisiana  Was  the  Border,'*  Etc. 


SOME  inconsiderate  newspaper 
writer  of  a  Southern  newspaper 
once  ventured  the  assertion  that, 
**The  Confederate  government  did  not, 
at  least,  employ  negroes  in  her  armies.'' 
While  the  effort  did  not  reach  actual 
service  as  musket  carriers,  the  negro  was 
employed  in  equally  important  military 
capacities.  The  failure  to  put  him  on 
the  firing  line  was  due  to  that  fatal  pro- 
crastination which  marked  nearly  all  the 
important  measures  of  our  government 
as  they  related  to  the  acts  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Most  of  the  historians  of 
the  Civil  War  refer  to  the  steps  taken 
to  enlist  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  but  these 
references  are  devoid  of  detail,  which  I 
propose,  in  a  measure,  to  supply  from 
such  data  as  I  possess,  believing  them  of 
interest,  historically,  at  least. 

Whether  we  dispute  the  negro's 
fighting  qualities,  we  aU  agree  that  his 
fidelity  to  us  in  that  conflict  has  our 
eternal  gratitude.  There  were  stroiig 
personal  friendships,  bom  of  domestic 
associations.  These  are  touchingly  re- 
lated in  all  our  recorded  annals.  There 
was  an  artless  sense  of  equality  which 
grew  out  of  the  strongest  kind  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  Today  no  one  save  the 
few  remaining  of  that  age  can  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  conditions  that 
prevailed. 

But  I  am  to  tell  of  the  negro  enlist- 
ments of  the  **  storm-cradled  nation  that 
fell,*'  and  not  of  the  South 's  social  con- 


ditions at  that  time.  When  the  policy 
was  first  discussed  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  is  of  no  moment.  The  Mo- 
bile Register  of  October  15,  1864, 
claimed  it  had  suggested  it  as  early  as 
that  month  in  1863.  At  least  it  was  a 
live  question  in  the  early  days  of  1864. 
By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
February  17,  1864,  forty  thousand  ne- 
gro slaves  were  drafted  as  **  cooks,  team- 
sters, trainsmen,  pioneers,  and  the  like 
army  services,"  releasing  thereby  a  cor- 
responding number  of  white  soldiers  for 
active  field  service.  These  did  good 
work,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
the  timber  slashing  and  trench  digging 
on  the  lines  below  Richmond  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864  was  performed  by  them. 

RANK    AND     FILE    DISCUSSED    NECAO 
ENLISTMENT 

I  know,  furthermore,  that  negro  en- 
listment was  most  actively  discussed  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  Lee's  army,  at  least. 
There  was  a  commercial  aspect  to  the 
question  of  the  stability  of  slavery 
about  this  time.  Some  ingenious  writer 
in  the  Richmond  Sentinel  of  October  8, 
1864,  estimating  flour  at  $6  per  barrel, 
in  gold,  as  gold  related  to  Confederate 
money,  showed  the  price  of  a  good, 
healthy  negro  to  be  about  $100,  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  his  worth  before  the 
war  began.  This  was  used  to  induce  the 
slave  owner  to  take  his  chances  with 
Confederate   bonds  rather  than  slaves. 
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doomed  to  freedom,  no  matter  what  the 
result  of  the  war. 

When  the  last  Confederate  Congress 
assembled,  in  the  second  week  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  the  representatives  and  sena- 
tors from  all  of  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  much  of  Loui- 
siana, Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  knew  that  slavery  was  dead 
in  their  sections,  and  to  them  it  was  al- 
ready a  past  issue.  They  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  desiring  to  save  it  in 
the  few  spots  in  which  it  was  left.  This 
naturally  forced  the  question  of  the  ne- 
gro's use  as  active  soldiers  in  the  cause. 

In  June,  1864,  General  Lee  had  in  per- 
son informed  the  authorities  that  unless 
he  was  ** efficiently  reinforced"  the 
cause  was  lost.  The  question  I  heard 
every  day  about  that  time  was:  **If 
Ben  Butler  can  use  10,000  negroes  to 
dig  Dutch  Gap  canal  to  get  to  Rich- 
mond, why  can't  we  use  50,000  to  keep 
bim  out?'' 

Just  then  arose  the  expressicm  attrib- 
uted to  John  Minor  Botts,  the  largest 
slave  owner  in  Virginia,  at  least  when 
Sumpter  was  fired  upon,  of  ''a  rich 
man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight." 
Botts  was  violently  in  favor  of  employ- 
ing all  the  means  at  our  command,  in- 
cluding negro  conscription,  to  achieve 
our  independence.  Wigfall,  and  the 
** states  rights"  people,  like  their  proto- 
types of  this  day,  the  **  constitutional- 
ists," were  bitter  in  opposition.  Gov- 
emer  Brown  of  Georgia  and  Stephens 
and  Henry  S.  Poote  of  Tennessee  joined 
in  to  denounce  the  effort. 

QUESTION    HAD   ONE    PRACTICAL   SIDE 

It  was  a  question  that  had  but  one 
practical  side  to  it,  however.  The  army 
could  not  be  recruited  otherwise,  and  it 
must  be  done  or  all  was  lost. 

Mr.  Davis  recognized  this,  and  in  a 
message  to  the  Congress,  read  on  Mon- 
day, November  7,  1864,  he  clearly  and 
boldly  stated  the  question  of  the 
hour.  The  soldiers  in  the  trenches  gave 
their  hearty  approval.  Meetings  were 
held  and  their  resolves  poured  into 
Richmond.  On  the  next  day,  November 
8,  Henry  of  Tennessee  in  the  Confed- 
erate Senate,  and  Wickham  of  Virginia 
in  the  House,  introduced  bills  to  per- 
fect the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Then  the  opponents  came  out.    Those 


who  regarded  the  war  as  a  social  revo- 
lution urged  the  enlistment  of  the  ne- 
gro; those  who  looked  upon  the  contest 
as  one  purely  political,  resisted  it. 

The  ** reserved  rights  of  the  states" 
played  a  big  part  in  those  days,  as  it 
now  does.  It  was  the  same  old  stand- 
pat  and  progressive  contest  as  is  appar- 
ent in  the  present  day. 

Events  moved  swiftly  because  they 
had  to.  The  army  must  be  reinforced. 
General  Lee  had  submitted  that  ultima- 
tum, and  it  must  be  done  before  the  win- 
ter closed.  All  kinds  of  bills  to  this  end 
were  introduced  in  Congress.  Poli- 
ticians wrangled,  contractors  robbed, 
and  the  soldiers  starved. 

Prom  the  middle  of  December,  1864, 
to  near  the  end  Confederate  history 
makes  doleful  reading.  Foot  by  foot- 
the  Confederacy  fell  back  and  Congress 
talked  but  did  nothing. 

On  January  28,  1865 — keep  that  in 
mind — the  proposition  got  out  of  secret 
session  when  J.  M.  Leach  of  North  Caro- 
lina moved  that  none  of  the  negroes  im- 
pressed as  was  provided  in  the  act 
should  be  put  in  the  army.  The  move 
was  defeated.  On  February  20,  1865. 
Gholson  of  Virginia,  in  the  House,  and 
Orr  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Senate, 
moved  that  **the  enlistment  policy  is 
disheartening  and  demoralizing  and  will 
divide  the  Confederacy."  Conrad  of 
Louisiana  and  Brown  of  Mississippi  de- 
feated this  move  of  the  stand-patters. 

CONTEST  WENT  ON  IN  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE 

Thus  the  tide  flowed,  and  my  notes 
show  that  the  contest  went  on  in  the 
House  on  February  4  to  8  of  that  year. 
February  11  there  was  a  big  public 
meeting  in  Richmond  to  urge  Congress 
to  act.  Senator  Oldham  of  Texas  of- 
fered a  bin  to  enlist  negroes.  It  was  de- 
feated. On  the  same  day  Barksdale  of 
Mississippi  placed  the  same  bill  before 
the  House,  and  a  motion  to  lay  it  on 
the  table  was  beaten  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. Then  came  General  Lee 's  letter, 
declaring  the  measure  not  only  expedi- 
ent but  necessary.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Senate  defeated  the  bill  and  on  the  25th 
instant  Barksdale 's  bill,  materially 
amended,  passed  the  House,  and  on 
March  7,  1865 — ^thirty-two  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Confederacy--:the  yeas 
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won  by  the  close  vote  of  nine  to  eight. 
The  instructions  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature compelled  Hunter  and  Caperton 
to  vote  contrary  to  their  speeches  on  the 
very  day  of  the  vote.  The  measure  was 
not  such  as  General  Lee  desired.  It 
was,  however,  approved  on  March  13, 
and  on  the  15th  the  war  department  in- 
structed Majors  Pegram  and  Turner  to 
begin  the  enlistment.  Smith's  factory 
was  selected  for  quarters.  I  saw  one  of 
the  companies  at  drill.  This  conunand 
came  out  of  Gary  street  and  marched  up 
Main. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Let  us  preserve  this  chronology: 
The  policy  of  negro  enlistment  was 
dictated  by  sound  reasons  as  early  as 
the  autumn  of  1863.  It  was  debated  in 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year,  while 
the   Confederacy    poured    out   its  best 


blood  in  vain  to  stop  the  enemy.  The 
great  commander,  General  Lee,  demand- 
ed the  negroes  as  soldiers  as  a  necessary 
force  to  win  our  own  freedom.  At  last, 
almost  driven  by  force,  Congress  acted, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish 
results.  The  last  Confederate  Congress 
adjourned  March  17,  1865.  The  last 
mention  made  of  this  matter  was  on 
April  1,  1865,  and  on  that  day  Sheridan 
forced  Lee's  right  at  Five  Porks. 

A  camp  of  Confederate  negro  soldiers 
was  formed  on  the  *' North  Side"  on 
March  28.  They  never  went  into  action, 
however.  On  March  30  and  April  1  the 
Richmond  papers  reported  '*the  enemy 
is  in  heavy  force  on  our  right,  and  there 
is  heavy  fighting  near  Dinwiddie  Court- 
house. *' 

Seven  days  later  the  curtain  fell,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  South  were  but  a  blood- 
drenched  dream. 


APROPOS 

Apropos  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  argument  for  the  recall  of  bad  judges,  a 
Chicagoan  said  the  other  day :  ' 

**I  once  heard  Colonel  Roosevelt  tell  a  story  about  a  frontier  magistrate — 
a  story  that  reminded  him  of  a  certain  type  of  high  court  judge.     ' 

**The  magistrate  had  in  hand  a  hatchet  stealing  case.  It  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner  had  stolen  the  hatchet,  but  the  magistrate,  search  his  law  books  as 
he  would,  could  find  no  precedent  for  hatchet  stealing. 

**  *  Prisoner  at  the  bar,'  he  said  at  last,  glaring  up  at  the  accused  from  over 
his  spectacles,  *I  can't  locate  nothing  in  the  books  relatin'  to  hatchet  stealing, 
though  I  find  here  a  case  of  ax  stealina:,  where  the  defendant  was  convicted 
and  got  heavy  punishment.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
You  may  now  go,  and  let  this  be  a  warnin'  to  you.'  "  . 


#     # 


THE  NEW  SKIRT 

Miss  Elsie  De  Wolfe  was  talking  about  the  draped  skirts  of  the  new  spring 
fashions. 

**I  heard  an  Easter  anecdote  the  other  day  about  these  new  skirts,"  she 
said. 

'*A  young  wife  at  Atlantic  City  appeared  before  her  husband  in  a  draped 
suit  of  cream-colored  cloth  ready  for  the  Board  Walk's  Easter  parade. 

''  *How  do  I  look,  George?'  she  said. 

**^Fine.' 

**  'But  tell  me,  George,  does  my  skirt  hang  even  all  'round?" 

''  *Yes,'  said  George,  after  a  dose  look.   *Yes,  quite  even.' 

'*  *0h,  dear!'  said  she.   'Then  111  have  to  go  upstairs  again.    These  draped 

skirts,  you  know,  don't  hang  right  if  they  hang  even.'  "  .     r\r\nii> 
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EVER  since  he  had  been  old  enough 
to  think,  Jim  Driscoll  had  hated 
himself  for  being  a  coward. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
this  feeling  of  self-disgust  had  grown 
stronger  with  time,  until  now,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  felt  himself  to  be  quite 
beneath  his  own  contempt.  Jim  didn't 
put  it  that  way,  even  in  his  most  secret 
self-communing,  but  that's  what  it 
amounted  to.  And  he  was  in  love.  That 
made  him  a  worse  coward  than  ever. 

Jim  had  pale.  Watery  eyes,  and  often 
he  had  pains  in  his  back.  But  he  never 
told  anybody  of  this  latter  affliction 
lest  he  might  sink  even  lower  in  the  so- 
cial scale;  for  the  ethics  of  Port  Rich- 
mond had  a  decided  leaning  toward  the 
robust,  and  an  ineffable  intolerance  of 
weakness.  In  summer,  when  the  other 
men  and  boys  who  worked  on  the  coal 
barges  were  burned  to  a  beautiful,  rich 
bflonze— -that  is,  when  ypu  could  siee 
their  skins  through  the  coal  dust — Jim's 
face  got  red,  and  peeled  and  peeled  until 
he  hated  the  sight  of  his  own  image  re- 
flected in  the  still,  cool  water  where  the 
barges  floated. 

He  was  utterly  lacking  in  accomplish- 
ments. On  hot  nights,  when  the  boys 
and  girls  would  congregate  on  the 
wharves,  where  there  was  always  a  little 
breeze,  Jim  never  took  part  in  the  dan- 
cing. The  seductive  strains  of  the  ac- 
cordion could  woo  no  semblance  of 
grace  from  his  clum^  feet.  He  didn't 
care  so  much  when  Mary  Brady  would 
sit  with  him  on  the  string  piece,  as  she 
occasionally  did;  but  when  he  saw  her 
being  whirled  away  in  the  close  embrace 


of  one  of  the  other  fellows,  and  particu- 
larly Jack  Hogan,  Jim  would  swallow 
hard,  and  coward  that  he  was,  he  could 
feel  the  hot,  bitter  tears  welling  up  into 
his  weak  eyes.  Then  he  would  pull  his 
hat  down  over  his  face  and  go  home. 

And  it  was  the  same  with  everything 
else.  When  the  boys  used  to  go  in  swim- 
ming— and  this  was  years  ago — Jim  was 
always  the  hindermost.  It  was  all  right 
as  long  as  he  didn't  get  in  above  his 
waist;  but  when  the  water  reached  his 
heart,  he  would  grow  weak,  and  a 
mighty  sickness  would  take  possession  of 
him.  But  no  boy  can  live  and  hold  up 
his  head  in  Port  Richmond  without 
knowing  how  to  swim,  so  in  course  of 
time  Jim  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  paddle  across  from  the  long  dock 
to  number  nine,  although  the  effort  in- 
variably cost  him  much  physical,  as  well 
as  mental,  anguish. 

When  he  was  old  enough,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  about  fifteen,  Jim  went  to 
work  on  the  coal  wharves.  He  didn  't 
earn  much  at  first,  and  even  now,  when 
he  was  twenty-one,  he  seldom  made  more 
than  eight  dollars  a  week.  Somehow  or 
other  he  couldn't  seem  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  the  others.  And  he  got  tired  so 
easily.  Maybe  he  spent  too  much  time 
looking  out  across  the  water  and  seeing 
nothing  but  Mary  Brady's  pretty  face, 
ever  changing  as  the  dream  pictures 
faded  away  and  gave  place  to  others. 
And  always  the  face  of  Mary  Brady  was 
smiling  at  him. 

Mary  admired  big,  strong  men.  She 
told  Jim  that  one  night  when  they  were 
sitting  on  the  front  stoop,  watching  the 
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children  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  street 
piano.  Just  then  Jack  Hogan  came 
along  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  lower  step.  Jack  was  brawny  and 
fearless.  Once  he  had  had  some  trouble 
with  a  fellow  who  used  to  take  part  in 
the  preliminary  bouts  at  the  athletic 
clubs,  and  one  night  Jack  fought  him  to 
a  standstill  with  bare  knuckles  on  the 
dock.  It  was  just  because  the  other  fel- 
low had  kicked  Jack's  dog. 

And  this  gladiator  of  the  coal  wharves 
was  as  proud  of  his  strength  as  Jim 
DriscoU  was  ashamed  of  his  weakness. 
He  was  fond  of  rolling  up  his  sleeves 
and  displaying  the  muscles  of  his  arms, 
knotted  into  a  great,  hard  mass.  Dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  he  delighted  in  lifting 
huge  chunks  of  apparently  immovi^le 
coal  above  his  head  with  one  hand,  until 
the  blood  vessels  threatened  to  burst 
their  bounds  as  they  stood  out  on  his 
neck.  And  this  was  the  man  that  Mary 
Brady  loved.    He  was  her  hero. 

As  Jim  Driscoll  sat  there  and  listened 
to  Mary  and  Jack  talking,  the  same  feel- 
ing came  over  him  that  used  to  take  pos- 
session of  him  when  he  went  in  swim- 
ming, and  the  water  had  gotten  up  about 
his  heart.  He  said  he  guessed  he'd  take 
a  stroll  up  the  street,  and  the  little  .rip- 
ple of  laughter  that  followed  in  his  wake 
was  worse  than  the  pains  of  the  water. 

But  there  was  one  who  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  greatness  of  Jim  Dris- 
coll, and  that  was  Maggie.  Maggie  was 
his  sister,  and  she  was  just  six  years  old. 
Of  course  there  were  lots  of  other  chil- 
dren, as  there  always  are  in  Port  Rich- 
mond families,  but  Maggie  had  picked 
out  Jim  as  her  special  object  of  idolatry, 
just  as  some  people  prefer  the  dimness 
of  an  obscure  star  to  the  mature  beauties 
of  the  full  moon.  It  was  that  way  with 
Maggie,  and  Jim  often  argued  with  him- 
self that  he  should  tell  her — only,  being 
a  coward,  he  lacked  the  courage,  and  per- 
haps she  was  too  young  to  understand. 
Some  day  he  would.  But  in  the  mean- 
time her  fidelity  was  incorruptible.  Jim, 
in  her  eyes,  was  a  demi-god.  It  made 
him  still  more  miserable  to  think  how 
little  he  deserved  her  worship. 

But  it  was  a  great  source  of  delight 
to  him  to  know  that  little  Maggie  had 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Brady. 
It  gave  him  fresh  hope  in  his  hours  of 
deepest  despondency.    The  happiest  mo- 


ment of  the  long  day  was  when  Maggie, 
carrying  his  dinner  pail,  would  come 
trudging  up  the  gang-plank  to  the  barge 
where  he  was  working,  and  the  happi^ 
moment  of  the  whole  week  was  at  the 
noon  hour  on  Saturday,  when  Mary 
Brady  carried  her  father's  dinner  pail 
to  the  same  barge.  For  Jim  was  one  of 
old  man  Brady's  helpers,  and  on  Satur- 
days the  other  Brady  children  were 
given  their  full  freedom,  and  Marj-  her- 
self brought  the  midday  meal  to  her 
father.  And  Mary  and  little  ^laggie  al- 
ways came  together. 

The  real  test  .of  Jim's  un worthiness 
come  one  Saturday  at  the  noon  hour, 
and  was  brought  about  by  his  desire  to 
wipe  out  all  his  past  career  of  coward- 
ice, by  one  act  of  heroism,  inspired  by 
Maggie's  blind  faith  in  her  big  brother. 
Jack  Hogan,  who  always  brought  his 
dinner  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  ate 
it  cold  at  noon,  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
meal  when  Mary  Brady  and  little  Mag- 
gie appeared  on  the  dock.  A  great  pal- 
lor spread  over  Jim  DriscoU 's  face  as 
he  saw  them,  and  Jack  noticed  it. 

** What's  the  matter,  Jim— sick?"  he 
asked.  And  then  seeing  the  two  girls 
at  the  wharf  he  forgot  all  about  Jim, 
stood  up,  threw  back  his  chest,  smote  it 
a  mighty  blow  with  his  clenched  fist, 
and  shouted:  ** Hello,  Mary.  Better 
hurry  up.  The  old  man's  been  waitin' 
for  you." 

And  he  heaved  a  great  piece  of  coal 
into  the  river  just  where  it  would  splash 
the  water  up  almost  within  reach  of  her. 

**Quit  your  foolin',"  said  Mary, 
laughing  back  at  him  until  her  teeth 
shone  like  polished  ivory  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  Together  the  two  girls,  with 
their  dinner  pails  thrown  over  their 
arms,  started  up  the  plank  leading  from 
the  wharf  to  the  barge,  and  just  as  they 
were  in  the. middle  of  their  passage  Jack 
Hogan  threw  another  piece  of  coal.  It 
was  a  small  piece  this  time,  and  although 
it  scarcely  splashed  them  at  all,  little 
Maggie  Driscoll  broke  away  from  Mary's 
hold  and  toppled  over  into  the  water. 

Before  anybody  had  time  to  think 
what  to  do,  Jim  had  plunged  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  little  sister.  There  was  a  great 
spluttering  and  gurgling  as  he  came  to 
the  surface,  and  his  face,  washed  free 
of  its  veneer  of  grime,  seemed  as  green 
as  the  water  to  those  who  looked  down 
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from  above.    Somebody  ran  for  a  rope. 

Mary  had  scrambled  up  the  gang- 
plank, and  stood  with  twitching  fingers 
watching  the  struggle  whose  import  she 
so  little  realized.  But  no  sooner  had 
Jim  DriscoU  heard  that  awful  buzzing 
sound  in  his  ears  as  he  sank  beneath  the 
water,  and  felt  the  same  old  dread  pains 
about  his  heart,  than  he  realized  that  all 
heroism  was  lost  to  him,  and  with  his 
lost  dream  faded  away  into  a  dim,  wat- 
ery distance  all  hope  of  ever  winning  the 
love  of  Mary  Brady. 

It  was  all  for  Mary  that  he  had  done 
this.  His  conscience  smote  him  terribly 
at  the  thought  that  in  attempting  to 
pose  as  a  hero  he  had  placed  in  jeopardy 
the  life  of  his  little  sister,  who  trusted 
him  with  such  blind  faith. 

To  him  it  seemed  like  a  lifetime,  but 
it  was  in  reality  scarcely  a  minute  be- 
fore Jack  Hogan,  bereft  of  his  shirt  and 
shoes,  had  plunged  to  the  rescue.  But 
in  that  minute  Jim  Driscoll  had  seen 
the  burial  of  his  love.  He  had  laid  his 
plans  so  carefully.  If  he  thought  at  all 
of  going  to  his  death  it  must  have  been 
with  the  thought  of  making  a  great  sac- 
rifice, for  no  fellow  loved  his  sister  bet- 
ter than  Jim  loved  little  Maggie.  But 
he  loved  Mary  Brady  most  of  all,  and  to 
prove  to  her  that  he  wasn't  the  faint- 
hearted coward  she  and  all  others 
thought  him,  was  the  key  to  his  happi- 
ness. When  he  struck  the  water  he  had 
landed  close  to  where  Maggie  had  gone 
down,  and  when  her  curly  head  arose  to 
the  surface  he  instinctively  clutched 
her,  and  she  as  instinctively  clutched 
him.  AH  the  strength  seemed  gone  out 
of  him. 

But  he  held  her  to  him  and  struck  out 
for  the  dock.  Even  then  he  realized  the 
futility  of  it  all.  He  ground  his  teeth  in 
anguish.  For  next  to  Mary  Brady  he 
loved  the  little  form  he  held  in  his  arms 
dearer  than  anything  else  in  all  the 
world  that  seemed  just  then  rising  into 
an  unattainable  height  beyond  him.  And 
as  he  felt  himself  and  his  precious  bur- 
den going  down  into  those  green  depths, 
although  his  teeth  were  clenched  with 
firm  resolve,  he  felt  himself  lost,  utterly 
lost  to  all  future  claims  to  self  respect, 
for  involuntarily  there  burst  from  his 
blue  lips  a  cry  for  help !  And  that  was 
the  end  of  his  dream. 

The  next  he  remembered  was   Jack 


Hogan 's  face  peering  into  his.  How  he 
hated  those  calm  blue  eyes!  How  he 
hated  that  smooth  voice  that  told  him 
to  be  quiet,  and  just  lean  on  a  strong 
arm  that  felt  like  a  plank  under  him 
and  little  Maggie.  He  felt  like  striking 
out  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  miserable  farce  by  send- 
ing that  hated  face  down  under  the 
merciless  water  which  alone  could  bury 
his  own  shame.  In  his  blind  rage  he 
even  tried  to  carry  out  his  half-formed 
resolve;  but  the  water  tempered  the 
force  of  his  blow,  and  the  gurgle  in  his 
ears  made  him  forget  everything. 


They  told  him  afterward  how  bravely 
he  had  acted,  but  he  only  turned  his 
face  to  the  whitewashed  wall  of  his  little 
room.  This  was  after  he  had  learned 
that  Maggie  was  all  right.  That  was  his 
first  question  after  the  fever,  with  its 
endless  nightmare  of  torture,  had  left 
him. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  when  Mary 
Brady  and  Jack  Hogan  came  in  to  see 
him.  A  cool  breeze  stole  through  the 
open  window  and  fanned  his  heated 
face,  and  he  could  hear  the  sparrows 
chirping  outside.  Mary  and  Jack  were 
both  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
Jim  noticed  that  Jack's  shoes  creaked 
as  he  walked  across  the  bare  floor  to 
the  bed.  Mary  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
took  one  of  Jim's  feverish  hands  in  her 
own  cool  one,  and  stroked  the  hair  back 
from  his  forehead.  Jack  stood  at  her 
side,  conscious  of  his  clothes,  and  for  a 
moment  no  one  spoke.  Little  Maggie 
was  fanning  the  patient  from  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  bed. 

Mar>'  Brady  broke  the  silence. 
**What  made  you  do  it,  Jim?"  There 
was  no  tone  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 
Jack  was  right  there,  and  he  went  in 
for  you  both  just  after  you  went  in.  It 
was  him  that  scared  Maggie  into  fallin* 
overboard,  anyway,  with  his  foolin',  and 
you  know  you  never  could  swim  much." 

**It  was  him  that  scared  Maggie  into 
fallin'  overboard!"  The  words  seemed 
dancing  fantastically  before  his  bewil- 
dered brain.  Then  they  did  not  suspect 
him!  Little  Maggie  had  kept  their  se- 
cret. They  did  not  guess  the  truth. 
They  did  not  know  that  he  had  delib- 
erately planned  to  have  Maggie  fall  over- 
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board  so  that  he  might  rescue  her,  and 
that  she  had  been  a  willing  tool.  He 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  sorry  or 
glad,  for  a  moment.  He  wanted  time 
to  think  it  all  over. 

^'It  ain't  so  much  what  a  fellow  does 
as  the  nerve  it  takes  to  try  it/'  said 
Jack  Hogan.  He  had  been  thinking  out 
this  philosophical  speech  while  Mary  had 
been  talking.  He  thought  it  would  do 
credit  to  hk  new  clothes.  But  something 
in  Jim's  face  made  him  forget  all  that, 
and  he  reached  over  and  clutched  his 
other  hand. 

**Jim,"  he  said,  with  his  old  impetu- 
ous manner,  **Jim,  you're  all  right. 
You've  got  the  right  stuff  in  you,  Jim, 
and  you're  my  friend.  Mebbe  I  ain't 
sized  up  to  you  right.  But  Mary  has 
liked  you  ever  since  we  were  all  kids 
together,  and  we  want  you  to  stand  up 
*vith  us.  Don't  we,  Mar\'?  Father 
Burke  announced  the  bans  this  momin' 
and  we're  to  be  married  on  the  twenty- 
fourth.  By  that  time  you'll  be  well 
enough    to — what's    the    matter,    Jim! 


What's  the  matter!  Feel  weak  again!" 
Jim's  eyes  were  closed,  and  he  knew 
the  muscles  of  his  face  were  twitching. 
He  rolled  over  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
pillow.  One  great  sob  burst  from  him 
and  then  he  lay  still. 

And  in  that  moment  the  great  light 
of  a  love  tragedy  dawned  upon  Mary 
Brady.  ''Come  away,"  she  whispered. 
And  Jack  Hogan,  less  schooled  in  the 
study  of  human  hearts,  followed  her 
from  the  room,  silent  and  wondering. 

During  all  this  time,  little  Maggie  had 
remained  at  her  post  with  her  big  palm 
leaf  fan.  The  sparrows  continued  their 
chatter  outside  the  open  window,  and 
one  even  perched  on  the  sill  and  peered 
saucily  into  the  room. 


Jim  raised  himself  from  the  pillow 
and  made  siXre  that  the  others  were 
gone.  Then  he  drew  the  form  of  the 
child  to  his  breast. 

"You  tell  'em,  Maggie,"  he  wailed 
**I  ain't  got  the  nerve." 


A  WORD  OR  TWO 

Since  the  death  of  Henry  Labouchere  the  stories  connected  with  him  have 
been  innumerable.  One  of  the  best  yams  tells  about  the  time  that  ''Labby"  was 
going  into  Gkrmany  on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  was  held  up  at  the  frontier  by  the 
customs  officers.  For  some  reason  they  suspected  him  of  having  contraband, 
and  consequently  they  took  everything  out  of  his  trunks  and  scattered  them  on 
the  platform. 

Of  course,  the  editor  of  Truth  was  indignant,  and  when  the  German  officials 
were  finished  with  the  examination  he  ordered  them  to  restore  the  things  to  his 
trunks. 

''You'll  have  to  repack  those  trunks,"  he  said. 

**That  is  not  our  affair,"  replied  the  Gtermans. 

**Then  I'll  stay  right  here  until  you  do  pack  them,"  said  '*Labby,"  ''and 
I'll  make  you  sorry  you're  alive,  too,"  he  added, 

Then  he  ostentatiously  called  for  a  telegraph  blank,  on  which  he  wrote 
**  Prince  von  Bismarck,  Berlin.  Regret  can  not  dine  with  your  Highness  tomor- 
row. Detained  here  by  impertinent  customs  officials,  who  decline  to  do  their 
duty." 

The  customs  officials  ^ot  one  look  at  the  telegram.  'They  began  madly  to 
pack  the  trunks,  held  thp  train  until  the  delayed  luggage  was  aboard,  and  then 
bowed  "Labby"  into  his  compartment  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
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ANOTHER   ARTICLE  IN  THE  SERIES  ON   BANKING  REFORM 

The  Fundamental  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Banking 

BY  W.  R.  BOYD.  Jr. 

S«cr*Ury  Texas  Section  National  CitisenB  League 


THE  diflciission  centering  around  the 
plan  of  monetary  reform  offered 
by  Senator  Aldrich  served  the 
useful  purpose  of  promoting  interest 
and  study,  and  aroused  the  nation  from 
the  stupor  following  the  cataclysm  of 
1907.  The  report  of  the  National  Mone- 
tary Commission  supplied  a  concrete 
theme  around  which  arguments  could  be 
built,  and  aided  in  further  crystalizing 
public  sentiment. 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  thai 
monetary  matters  were  beyond  the  av- 
erage man,  one  which  he  could  well  af- 
ford to  leave  to  others  to  settle  for  him. 
Business  men  seemed  to  consider  bank- 
ing a  mystery  which  they  were  not 
obliged  to  understand,  and  this  igno- 
rance as  a  factor  in  the  business  and 
economic  scheme  but  helped  to  accentu- 
ate the  lack  of  confidence  manifested 
during  the  panic  of  1907. 

Enter  a  small  band  of  business  men 
upon  whom  the  light  shone.  Having 
weathered  the  storms  of  1893  and  1907 
they  determined  to  begin  a  campaign  of 
education  that  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  might 
be  awakened  to  the  grave  danger  ever 
present  under  an  obsolescent,  antiquated 
and  inefficient  system,  that  through 
them  Congress  might  be  insistently  urged 
to  so  amend  our  monetary  system  as  to 
place  it  upon  a  soundly  scientific  basis. 

After  five  years  of  agitation  and 
eighteen  months  of  acute  effort  direct- 
ed   to    organization    and    publicity  the 
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question  of  monetary  reform  has  been 
brought  from  one  of  apparent  insignifi- 
cance to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
foremost  now  before  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  been  so  impressed  with 
it  that  doubtless  before  this  article  is  in 
print  he  will  have  submitted  it,  along 
with  the  tariff,  to  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  he  has  called. 

ENLIGHTENMENT  HAS  COME  THROUGH 
INVESTIGATION 

The  work  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  has  been  put  in  print. 
Through  it  there  has  come  enlightenment 
through  investigation,  study  and  pub- 
licity. Thousands  of  lectures  have  been 
delivered.  Hundreds  of  pamphlets  have 
been  written  and  circulated  and  thou- 
sands of  columns  of  newspaper  space 
have  been  given  to  the  discussion.  An 
investigating  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  has  in- 
vited the  views  of  many  men  of  many 
minds. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  scien- 
tific banking,  as  elucidated  by  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  League,  through  whose 
persistence  in  the  past  eighteen  months 
all  political  parties  adopted  planks  in 
their  platform,  have  been  indorsed  by 
hundreds  of  conmiercial  clubs  and  other 
organizations  of  the  people.  These  are 
milestones  of  progress,  and  pow  there  is 
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general  recognition  of  the  unquestioned 
fact  that  currency  reform  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved,  and  of  the  immediate  need 
for  finding  the  solution. 

All  political  parties  committed  their 
representatives  to  monetary  legislation. 
All  agree  that  action  is  imperative.  All 
agree  that  the  currency  must  be  elastic. 
All  agree  that  the  cause  of  banking  re- 
form should  rise  above  partisanship.  All 
agree  that  it  should  be  protected  from 
selfish  control.  All  agree  that  the  ob- 
jection to  the  Aldrich  plan  was  only  to 
the  mechanism,  and  not  the  ends  sought. 
The  one  question,  then,  is  the  definite 
shape  any  reform  measure  will  take,  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  desired  results 
will  be  accomplished.  It  is  the  function 
of  Congress,  and  its  bounden  duty,  to 
devise  this  mechanism  and  select  from 
the  several  plans  that  will  be  proposed, 
one  that  promisas  best  to  meet  Ameri- 
can requirements  without  assaulting 
American  traditions,  customs  or  preju- 
dices. Recognizing  this  function  of  the 
legislative  body  the  National  Citizens' 
League  has  offered  no  detailed  plan,  but 
contrawise,  has  contented  itself  with  the 
discussion  of  fundamental  requirements 
of  scientific  legislation. 

The  obligation  of  a  bank  to  its  com- 
munity does  not  end  when  it  has  sup- 
plied a  satisfactory  medium  of  exchange 
and  has  provided  a  place  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  funds.    This  should  b'^  under- 
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stood  at  the  outset  of  any  discussion.  In 
its  obligation  to  aid  in  maintaining  such 
conditions  of  prosperity  that  wages  will 
be  promptly  paid  and  opportunities  for 
employment  generally  steady,  it  has  a 
larger  and  more  important  duty.  It  has 
failed  signally,  on  more  than  one  occar 
sion,  in  the  performance  of  this  larger 
duty.  This  is  one  of  the  severest  criti- 
cisms of  the  present  system.  Its  mechan- 
ism is  so  faulty  and  unstable  that  it  fre- 
quently breaks  down  when  conditions 
are  otherwise  prosperous. 

EFFECT   QN    THE   WAGE    EARNER 

The  wage  earner,  for  instance,  is  more 
dependent  than  any  other  man  upon  con- 
tinued prosperity,  and  any  system  which 
does  not  redound  to  his  advantage  is  un- 
worthy of  respectful  consideration.  He 
may  be  a  bank  depositor  on  a  small  scale ; 
but  whether  or  not  he  is  that,  he  is  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  a  panic,  and  he 
feels  it  most  keenly. 

When  manufacturers  and  others  are 
able  to  procure  raadily  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  their  business,  their  plants  are 
continually  busy,  they  pay  wages 
promptly,  and  they  can  offer  steady  em- 
ployment. But  if  the  banks  are  unable 
to  extend  accommodation,  the  flow  of 
funds  is  checked  and  the  employers  are 
forced  to  discontinue  business  or  to  cut 
down  their  expenses.  When  they  cut 
down  expenses  it  is  done  usually  by  dis- 
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charging  employes  because,  as  a  rule, 
this  is  the  largest  item  of  outlay.  This 
often  happens  though  the  business  is 
profitable  and  the  proprietor  may  ear- 
nestly desire  to  continue. 

Banks  are  unable,  sometimes,  to  ex- 
tend accommodations  to  employers  of 
labor— to  advance  money,  let  us  say,  for 
the  weekly  payroll — because  they  can 
not  convert  their  assets  into  cash.  As  a 
matter  of  precaution,  when  reserves  fall 
near  the  legal  limit,  they  stop  lending. 
They  may  have  in  their  note  cases  all 
manner  of  excellent  securities  on  which, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  funds; 
but  in  times  of  special  stress  these  as- 
sets prove  utterly  useless  because  other 
banks,  from  which  they  might  get  as- 
sistance, are  in  similar  straits.  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  impress  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  system,  every  bank  is 
dependent  on  itself,  and  has  absolutely 
no  place  to  go  to  borrow  money  except 
as  a  favor.  Thus,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
the  need  of  some  character  of  national 
discount  market  to  which  the  banks  may 
go  with  their  securities  and  get  money 
as  a  right  and  not  as  a  favor. 

BANKS  CUT  OFF   FROM   AID 

Why  banks  are  frequently  cut  off  from 
aid  just  when  the  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers are  greatest  can  be  illustrated 
from  the  case  of  the  individual  deposi- 
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tor.  A  man  may  have  currency  or  coin 
which  he  does  not  need  for  immediate 
use,  and  which  he  deposits  in  some  bank. 
Or  he  may  deposit  a  check  or  draft,  in 
which  case,  although  he  has  not  actually 
turned  over  any  money  to  the  bank^  he 
is  entitled  to  demand  money  to  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  The  safety  or 
solvency  of  a  bank  is  tested  by  its  abil- 
ity to  pay  out  all  the  money  so  demand- 
ed. But  the  total  amount  of  the  de- 
posits on  its  books  is  always  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  money  in  its  vaults. 
It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated 
that  if  all  the  depositors  in  the  United 
States  were  to  make  simultaneous  de- 
mand for  the  money  due  them,  and  de- 
mand the  actual  cash,  the  banks  could 
not  pay  more  than  ten  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. It  has  been  declared  by  economists 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
civilized  world,  in  coin  and  government 
notes,  to  pay  all  the  depositors  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

The  bank's  safety,  therefore,  lies  in 
keeping  on  hand  assets  which  it  can  c(H1- 
vert  readily  and  steadily  into  cash  when 
cash  is  needed.  Otherwise  it  may  be 
compelled  to  suspend  payments.  Its  de- 
positors may  be  forced  to  wait  for  their 
money,  as  many  of  them  did  in  1907. 
Every'  depositor,  through  misunder- 
standing of  the  banking  system,  watches 
his  bank  closely  and  at  the  first  breath  of 
suspicion  he  makes  things  worse  by  de- 
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manding  immediate  payment  in  caah. 
If  enough  depositors  do  this  it  consti- 
tutes a  "run/'  and  unless  the  bank  has 
sufficient  advance  notice  to  fortify 
itself,  it  is  sometimes  forced  to  close  its 
doors. 

This  extraordinary  and  inexcusable 
situation  arises  nearly  every  time  we 
have  a  crisis  in  this  country,  causing 
industries  to  close   down   and   business 
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operations  to  cease,  and  depositors  have 
at  times  found  themselves  hard  put  to 
provide  themselves  and  families  with 
even  the  necessities  of  life,  while  the 
laborer  found  himself  with  his  earning 
capacity  annihilated.  There  can  be  no 
permanent  safety  or  safeguard  unless 
banks  have  a  certain  market  for  their 
securities. 

FARMER   MUST  BE  CONSIDERED 

Then,  no  system  of  banking  could  be 
developed  without  considering  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  agricultural  class. 
The  soil  is  the  nation's  greatest  natural 
resource.  Out  of  it  comes  wealth.  On  it 
all  other  forms  of  industry  and  com- 
merce depend  and  it  is  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  bringing  returns  to  the  transpor- 
tation companies.  The  activities  of  the 
farmer  influences  directly  and  indirectly 
every  other  form  of  money-making  ac- 
tivity. 

Banks  are  public  servants,  though 
privately  owned.  They  offer  convenient 
means  for  the  transfer  of  credits.  Cred- 
its so  transferred  are  but  substitutes  for 
cash  or  currency.  Banks  are  adjuncts 
to  the  monetary  system.  They  supple- 
ment and  complete  it.  Through  them 
the  country  annually  effects  exchanges 
to  some  such  fabulous  sum  as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  round  numbers,  there  is  only 
three  billion  five  hundred  millions  of 
money  in  the  country,  and  only  about 
half  of  this  is  in  active  circulation. 

The  products  of  the  farms  every  year 
is  about  nine  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  new  wefiilth  has  to  be  trans- 
ported, manufactured  and  prepared  for 
consumption  and  then  gotten  back  to 
the  consumer.  Every  transfer  involves 
a  sale  and  every  sale  involves  the  trans- 
fer of  a  similar  amount  in  value  in 
credit  or  currency.  The  farmer  is  plain- 
ly interested  in  every  step  in  the  process 
of  getting  his  product  to  the  consumier. 
Every  consumer  and  everj^one  who 
touches  the  product  in  its  course  is  in- 
terested in  the  farmer.  The  banks  are 
essential  factors  in  the  transfers.  They 
are  therefore  interested  in  the  farmer 
and  his  products  and  the  farmers  are  in- 
terested in  the  banks. 

When  the  bank  in  the  smaller  com- 
munity has  loaned  to  its  farmer  custom- 
ers all  that  its  resources  warrant,  it  must 
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stop  lending.  The  farmer's  financial 
standing  or  credit  rating  may  entitle  hin» 
to  further  loans.  He  may  offer  securi- 
ties  of  realty,  chattels,  growing  crops,  oc 
friends  of  unquestioned  high  rating,  but 
the  bank's  reserves  are  low,  and  thougli 
its  note  cases  are  overflowing  with  just 
such  paper  as  you  have  offered,  it  han 
reached  the  limit  and  must  refuse  you. 
Perhaps  the  banker  may  send  your  pa- 
per to  his  city  correspondent  with  full 
assurance  of  its  reliability  but  to  find 
that  the  demand  of  the  country  bankers 
for  cash  has  reduced  the  reserves  of  the 
city  bank  to  such  an  extent  that  it,  too, 
must  advise  the  **lid  is  on."  It  is  not 
just  to  blame  your  banker.  He  is  not  at 
fault.  'Tis  the  monetary  system  of  this 
enlightened  country  that  is  at  fault. 

THE    SMALL    BANK    18    HAMPERED    IN 
MANY  WAYS 

The  small  bank  is  hampered  in  many 
ways.  The  cotton  and  crop  moving 
period  is  always  one  of  stringency  and 
necessitates  the  calling  in  of  cash  to 
maintain  reserves  as  deposits,  created  by 
new  wealth,  are  steadily  increasing. 
Cash  is  not  so  readily  obtainable  even 
for  banks  as  many  are  given  to  believe. 
And  Jones,  the  farmer,  pays  the  freight. 

The  small  bank  is  at  the  mercy  of  its 
reserve  agents  and  city  correspondents. 
It  gets  rediscounts  or  loans  only  as  a 
favor  and  it  must  repay  favors  with  fa- 
vors. It  must  let  Wail  Street  have  its 
surplus  funds.  It  must  depend  on  Wall 
Street  to  release  these  funds  when 
needed.  It  has  to  pay  transportation 
charges  on  currency  shipments.  It  must 
pay  exchange  on  checks  and  drafts.  It 
must  settle  balances  against  it  in  cash 
and  ship  the  money.  It  must  maintain 
cash  reserves  often  in  excess  of  actual 
needs.  It  must  be  prepared  for  a  panic. 
It  has  no  market  for  the  securities  it 
customai-ily  accepts  as  collateral.  The 
dependence  of  the  small  bank  town  upon 
the  larger  centers  is  absolute.  The  small 
banker  has  no  alternative  except  the  big 
banker  and  the  business  men,  farmers 
and  laboring  men  of  the  community  are 
even  more  dependent.  This  is  not  al- 
wrays  due  to  the  desire  of  the  **big  bank" 
to  ''squeeze"  the  little  one.  The  larger 
banks  help  make  the  smaller  ones  pros- 
perous because  it  helps  make  them  pros- 
perous.   It  is  the  fault  of  a  tystem  un- 
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der  which  they  are  forced  by  law  to  op- 
erate. 

The  larger  the  community  the  more 
demands  upon  the  banks,  hence  in  its 
final  analysis  Wall  Street  banks  not  in- 
frequently find  the  demands  upon  them 
greater  than  they  are  able  to  stand,  even 
when  times  are  most  prosperous.  In 
fact,  our  system  is  a  panic-breeder,  and 
the  more  prosperous  we  are  the  more 
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danger  there  is  of  panic.  It  Is  expected 
tl^at  Wall  Street  binks  can  extend  credit 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  But  there 
are  times  when  they,  like  the  small  coun- 
try bank,  find  their  r^erves  depreciat- 
ing and  they  must  check  the  flow  or  be 
forced  into  liquidation. 


We  need  not  only  a  more  elastic  cur- 
rency, but  a  more  elastic  credit  system. 
The  banks  should  not  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend the  rediscount  or  loan  privilege 
simply  because  of  decreased  reserves. 
This  applies  to  Wall  Street  banks  even 
more  so  than  to  the  small  country  bank 
because  when  their  reserves  are  falling 
there  is  no  place  provided  under  our 
system  to  which  they  can  turn  for  help. 
They  must  call  upon  Europe,  and  if 
there  is  no  response,  then  it's  *' every  fel- 
low for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.'' 

If  we  had  some  institution,  or  institu- 
tions, under  strict  governmental  regula- 
tion, to  which  our  banks  could  take  their 
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live  assets  with  the  certainty  of  convert- 
ing them  into  cash  there  would  be  no 
just  reason  why  any  legitimate  commer- 
cial, agricultural*  or  industrial  transac- 
tion could  not  be  readily  financed  under 
any  and  all  conditions  and  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  panic. 

These  are  things  for  the  plain,  every- 
day man  of  the  country  to  think  about. 
There  has  been  too  much  indifference. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
question.  It  is  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood and  there  should  be  no  fear  of  the 
ever  expected  '*nigger-in-the- woodpile" 
by  our  representatives  when  they  go  to 

deal  with  the  question.    Tbey 
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broad-minded  enough  to  lay  aside  preju- 
dices and  deal  with  the  question  like 
business  men  and  not  with  a  desire  to 
create  political  capital  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  SHOULD  DO 

Panics  affect  every  class  of  people 
and  Congress  ought  to  consider  amend- 
ing our^  acknowledged  defective  system 
just  as  if  they  were  sitting  as  a  National 
Board  of  Health  applying  remedies  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  epidemic 
pf  some  dreadful  and  deadly  disease. 
President  Wilson  has  tackled  the  job  like 
the  statesman  that  he  is.  Paraphrasing 
a  recent  expression,  he  says  the  anti- 
quated system  can't  stand  the  strain; 
that  it  must  be  made  elastic,  it  must  be 
changed,  or  else  we  can't  stand  our  own 
prosperity.  In  other  words,  aside  from 
the  fear  of  recurring  panic,  we  should 
legislate  for  everyday  conditions  that  we 
may  be  more  prosperous  and  happy  un- 
der present  conditions. 

We  Americans  are  naturally  optimis- 
tic. In  theory  ^-e  are  free  from  the 
feudalism  of  aristocracies,  but  our  anti- 
quated banking  system  holds  American 
business,  industrial  and  agricultural  in-, 
terests  in  a  stronger  grasp  today  than 
ever  did  the  lords  of  medieval  days. 
When  panics  and  threatened  money 
stringencies  have  passed  and  times  are 
prosperous,  we  forget  our  anxieties  of 
the  past  or  the  cause  of  our  distress,  and 
though  realizing  the  defects  and  danger 
of  our  money  system  we  refuse  to  pre- 
pare   for    future    trouble.    We    won't 


even  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the'  directors 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties in  Dallas,  Mr.  C.  Lombardi  of  the 
Galveston-Dallas  News  was  prompted 
to  express  surprise  that  in  the  midst  of 
prosperous  times  and  business  condi- 
tions so  many  applications  were  found 
on  file  for  positions  by  those  out  of  em- 
ployment. I  am  sure  this  same  condition 
obtains  in  every  city  of  the  country. 

With  an  adequate  financial  system, 
and  the  consequent  and  rapid  enlarge- 
ment and  growth  of  business  throughout 
the  nation,  I  not  only  believe  that  means 
of  employment  will  be  found  for  every 
seeker,  but  that  the  problem  of  high  cost 
of  living  will  have  been  solved  and  a  ma- 
terial reduction  will  speedily  follow. 

With  this  belief,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  business  men.  farmers  and 
wage  earners  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  is  so  fundamentally 
and  vitally  necessary  to  assure  certain 
and  unbroken  prosperity  as  a  scientific 
revision  of  the  banking  laws.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  credit  and  business  and  is 
paramount  to  all  the  other  issues  of  the 
day. 

No  voter  could  object  if  our  lawmak- 
ers have  the  intelligence  and  courage  to 
give  the .  country  adequate — not  piece- 
meal— revision  of  the  law  for  the  promo- 
tion and  stimulation  of  our  native 
growth,  the  development  of  our  inex- 
haustible resources,  and  which  will  take 
down  the  barriers  against  the  opening  of 
foreign  markets  to  our  trade  and  com- 
merce.   It  must  be  done,  why  not  now? 


NOT  WHAT  HE  MEANT 

'Twas  not  the  month  of  March,  but  all  the  same  'twas  gusty  and  dusty — 
uncomfortably  gusty  and  dusty.. 

Particles  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  grit  filled  one's  eyes,  ears,  nose  and 
mouth.  Mrs.  Frigid,  after  much  stru^ling  against  the  bluster,  at  length  reached 
her  destination — the  grocery  store. 

**Yes,  ma'am,"  beamed  Sandem,  hastening  forward  and  pawing  the  counter 
with  eager  anticipation. 

**A  pound  of  tea — and  quickly!"  came  the  tart  retort. 

**Yes'm.   Certainly 'm.   Very  dusty  today,  isn't  it?" 

Sadly  Mrs.  Frigid  turned  her  eyes  from  the  scales. 

**It  always  is!"  she  retorted  bitterly. 

And  the  wind  shrieked  its  applause. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Thb  Casting  of  Accounts. 

"He  that  is  Blow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  hie  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

OUR  friend,  Captain  Cordova," 
said  Hilton,  pointing  his  sword 
toward  the  fugitive.  I  dug  the 
spurs  into  my  horse  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  had  overtaken  and  headed 
him  off.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  I  saw 
the  light  of  fear  and  recognition  in  his 
eyes.  He  drew  his  sword  and  handed  to 
me  hilt  foremost,  but  I  shook  my  head. 

''No,  Cordova,'*  I  said,  '*our  score  is 
too  vitial  to  be  settled  by  anything  but 
thei)oint." 

A  sickly  pallor  overspread  his  face 
and  his  cheeks  grpw  ashy  white. 

''I  surrender  to  you,  Senor  Doctor,  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,'*  he  said.  ** Surely 
you  are  not  so  forgetful  of  the  treatment 
due  a  vanquished  opponent  as  to 
threaten  him  with  the  power  and  advan- 
tage which  circumstances  have  placed  in 
your  hands." 

'*We  look  at  things  differently  as  our 
fortunes  change,  do  we  not.  Captain?" 
I  replied. 

''When  you  and  your  people  had  the 
power  and  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents, of  which  you  so  pathetically 
speak,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  or 
they  were  so  particular  to  remember  the 
treatment  due  a  vanquished  opponent. 


I  saw  seven  men  who  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Alamo  taken 
out  and  shot  in  cold  blood,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  all  the  men  massa- 
cred at  Gk>liad  had  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners of  wJar,  and  under  articles  of 
agreement.  Moreover,  when  you  thought 
that  circumstances  had  given  you  the 
power  and  advantage  over  me  you  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  them — nay  you  went 
further  than  that,  for,  fearing  that  your 
power  and  advantage  were  not  sufficient 
to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  my 
ruin,  you  forged  the  statement  of  a 
woman." 

**I  only  did  what  I  conceived  to  be 
my  duty,"  replied  the  captain.  "As  for 
forging  the  statement  of  Miss  Sandra- 
ville,  it  is  a  false  and  unjust  accusation. 
If  any  forgery  was  committed  I  assure 
you  that  I  did  not  know  of  it.  I  sim- 
ply brought  the  notary  to  witness  her 
signature  to  a  paper  as  she  requested. 
I  did  not  know  the  contents  of  that  pa- 
per, further  than  it  was  an  appeal  of 
some  kind  addressed  to  his  excellency.  If 
forgery  were  committed  the  notary  is 
wholly  to  blame." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Cordova,**  I 
cried,  "haven't  you  perjured  your  con- 
scienceless soul  enough  that  you  must 
see  fit  to  add  this  one  barefaced  lie  to 
its  groaning  burden  of  falsehood  and  de- 
ceit? If  you  were  not  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  that  paper,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  you  so  promptly  acquired  pos- 
session of  it  and  brought  it  before  his 
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excellency.  Such  a  fabrication  would 
not  deceive  a  ten-year-old  child." 

' '  I  swear  to  you  on  my  hotnor.  Doctor 
McFadden,  that  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  It  was  his  .excellency,  himself, 
who  first  called  my  attention  to  the  pa- 
per. I  swear  it  on  my  honor  as  a  sol- 
dier.'' 

*  *  I  am  astonished  that  you  value  your 
honor  as  a  soldier  so  lightiy.  But  this  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I  will  dismiss  the 
whole  matter  by  telling  you  frankly  that 
I  do  not  believe  one  word  that  you  have 
said.  I  know  you  for  a  liar,  a  thief,  a 
hypocrite,  and  worst  of  all,  a  woman 
stealer.  If  I  did  my  duty  by  my  fellow- 
men  and  the  nation  in  whose  service  I 
am  enlisted,  I  would  J^iU  you  on  the  spot 
without  consideration  as  to  whether  my 
conduct  was  fair  or  not,  but  I  can  not 
bring  myself  to  commit  cold-blooded 
murder,  even  upon  a  thing  which  I  hate 
and  loathe  as  I  do  you.  I  will  give  you 
a  fair  chance,  which  is  more  than  yoU 
ever  gave,  a  man  in  your  power." 

** Would  you  kill  me?"  exclaimed  the 
Captr.iij,  St;    r  ii "  back. 

•*Yes,"  I  answered,  **but  not  in 
cold  blood.  I  will  give  you  a  fair  chance. 
You  will  have  opportunity  to  play  with 
an  unstacked  deck." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

*'I  mean  that  you  shall  fight  with  me 
to  the  finish,  here  and  now.  We  shall 
see  who  is  the  better  man.  I  come  against 
you  with  the  song  of  the  deguello  in  my 
heart;  I  will  neither  give  nor  receive 
quarter." 

I  leaped  to  the  ground  and  drew  my 
saber. 

*' Perhaps  the  Senor  Doctor  is  not 
aware  that  I  am  an  expert  swordsman," 
said  the  Captain. 

**So  much  the  better,"  I  responded. 
**I  shall  feel  less  compunction  in  kill- 
ing you.  On  guard,  Cordova,  and  let 
us  have  a  demonstration  of  your  swords- 
manship." 

For  a  few  moments  we  played,  each 
feeling  out  the  other's  method  and  skill. 
After  the  first  few  passes  I  became  aware 
that  the  captain's  boastful  words  were 
mere  braggadocio.  He  did  not  possess 
the  skill  of  a  school  boy.  He  was  at  my 
mercy  from  the  first.  I  began  to  pity 
the  man,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  my  task, 
but  I  steeled  myself  for  the  awful  busi- 


ness in  hand.  Still  the  moments  flew  by 
and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  drive 
home  the  fatal  stroke.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Captain  Cordova  realized  his 
helpless  inferiority  or  not,  but  he  was 
a  very  sickly-looking  antagonist.  His 
face  was  ashy,  his  lips  were  dry  and 
great  beads  of  sweat  were  gathering  on 
his  brow,  While  his  breath  came  in  short, 
racking  gasps. 

I  caught  the  point  of  my  weapon  in 
the  guard  of  his  and  wrenched  it  from 
his  hand,  throwing  it  several  yards  away, 
just  as  Morrisiani  had  taught  me  to  do 
when  I  had  taken  lessons  from  him  in 
Spain.  The  captain  picked  up  his 
weapon  at  my  bidding  with  evident  re- 
luctance, and  again  we  played  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  until  I  became  actually  dis- 
gusted, and  for  the  sake  of  a  diversion, 
as  well  as  to  postpone  the  fatal  stroke, 
disarmed  him  again.  When  I  ordered 
him  to  pick  up  his  saber,  he  stood  and 
gazed  at  me  in  mute  horror,  shaking  his 
head  like  a  sulking  child. 

*'Pick  it  up!"  I  shouted.  **Pick  it  up, 
lest  I  be  forced  to  kill  you  in  an  un- 
armed condition." 

The  captain  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  me,  and  tearing  his  coat 
apart  bared  his  diirt-front. 

**Kill  me  if  you  must,  dog  of  an 
American,"  he  cried,  **and  I  will  show 
you  how  a  man  can  die.  Why  have  you 
tormented  so  long,  when  you  could  have 
slain  me  at  any  time?  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  am  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know 
that  I  stand  no  chance  with  you?  Baht 
you  have  played  with  me  as  the  cat 
plays  with  the  mouse.  Ball  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  and  spare  me  further  torture!" 

**I  will  kill  you  at  my  leisure,  Cor- 
dova, and  at  such  time  and  in  such  a 
way  as  my  good  pleasure  shall  deter- 
mine. For  four  months  you  have  tor- 
tured and  tormented  me  with  your 
schemes  and  trickery,  and  now  that  I  see 
fit  to  inconvenience  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes, you  complain.  I  will  not  torment 
and  torture  you  as  long  as  you  have  me,, 
be  assured  of  that,  but  as  to  the  exact 
moment  I  shall  choose  to  end  your  mis- 
erable life,  that  I  have  locked  in  my 
brain.  In  the  meantime,  pick  up  your 
sword." 

*'My  son,"  said  a  voice  at  my  side, 
''those  are  rather  the  words  of  madness 
than  of  wisdom." 
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I  turned  sharply  and  beheld  the  tall 
form  of  Father  Andrade  standing  close 
by.  Where  he  had  come  from  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  imagine,  though,  for 
that  matter,  my  mind  had  been  so  fully 
occupied  for  the  past  half  hour  that  I 
was  not  aware  of  much  that  had  gone 
on  around  me. 

** Father,"  I  said,  **by  evei^  rule  of 
justice,  given  of  God  or  made  by  man, 
this  scoundrel  should  die!" 

**That  may  be  true  in  some  ways,  my 
son,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  right  nor 
wise  to  take  human  life  except  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation,  and  I  assure 
you  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Captain  Cordova.  Furthermore,  I  am 
not  so  sure  but  the  ends  of  justice  can 
be  met  in  a  more  legitimate  way.  You 
have  nothing  to  gain,  my  son,  in  taking 
this  man's  life.  If  you  will  follow  my 
advice  you  will  conduct  him  back  to 
the  encampment  and  turn  him  over  as  a 
prisoner  of  war." 

**I  have  waited  four  months  for  this 
hour, ' '  I  replied.  *  *  Why  do  you  interfere 
with  my  exacting  retribution  from  this 
brute?" 

**My  son,  my  son,"  admonished  the 
old  priest,  **he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  You 
are  very  angry  just  now,  and  if  left  to 
the  guidance  of  your  wrath,  you  would 
do  things  which,  in  your  calmer  mo- 
ments, you  would  be  heartily  ashamed 
of.  I  ask  you  as  a  favor,  to  conduct  this 
man  back  to  your  encampment  and  turn 
him  over  as  a  prisoner  of  war.*' 

It  was  a  question  whether  I  loved  the 
priest  the  less  or  hated  the  captain  more. 
For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  but  only  for 
a  moment. 

**Get  up,  you  dog,"  I  said  to  the  cap- 
tain— **get  up  and  precede  us  to  the 
camp.  I  had  thought  to  place  you  be- 
yond the  pale  of  human  intervention, 
but  it  seems  I  deferred  your  punish- 
ment a  little  too  long." 

Captain  Cordova  essayed  to  thank 
Father  Andrade  for  saving  his  life,  but 
the  old  priest  cut  short  his  effusive  re- 
marks with  a  sharp  command  to  go  on. 
Silently  Hilton,  the  old  priest  and  my- 
self followed  the  captain  back  to  the 
camp,  where  we  delivered  his  person 
over  to  the  guard. 

On  our  return  we  joined  the  main 
body  of  General  Houston's  army,  which 


was  returning  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  among  them  many  offi- 
cers of  rank.  The  cavalrymen  were  scat- 
tered over  the  field  in  every  direction 
rounding  up  the  few.  Mexicans  who  were 
trying  to  make  good  their  escape.  All 
night  our  soldiers  kept  coming  into  camp 
with  more  prisoners,  until  in  the  morn- 
ing a  count  showed  that  more  than  six 
hundred  had  been  taken.  Out  on  the 
field  lay  the  corpses  of  six  hundred  more 
of  his  excellency's  army.  He  had  gone 
into  battle  with  something  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  men,  and  General  Hous- 
ton had  accounted  for  all  but  four  hun- 
dred of  them,  many  of  whom  were 
brought  in  later  in  the  day.  In  the  face 
of  such  awful  losses  on  the  Mexican  side 
it  seems  incredible  to  state  that  the  Tex- 
ans  suffered  only  seven  killed  and  twen- 
ty wounded.  It  was  a  glorious  victory, 
and  one  which  the  nation  of  Mexico  has 
remembered  with  bitterness. 

In  the  morning  I  went  about  among 
the  prisoners  to  see  if,  perchance,  I 
could  find  Colonel  Almonte,  or  some 
other  gentleman  whom  I  knew.  Inquir- 
ing of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard, 
I  learned  to  my  great  delight  that  the 
colonel  had  been  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  and  that  I  probably  would  find 
him  over  by  a  great  fire  where  most 
of  the  Mexican  officers  .were  held.  I 
went  over,  and  there  beheld  the  captured 
chivalry  of  Santa  Anna's  division.  There 
was  Martin  Perfecto  de  Cos,  with  his 
face  all  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  so  that 
he  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Tex- 
ans  who  jeered  him  as  a  perjurer,  there 
was  Colonel  Pedro  Delgado,  who  had 
lost  his  shoes  in  a  quagmire  while  try- 
ing to  escape,  and  whose  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  disaster,  were  much 
scratched  and  bruised  by  his  forced 
tramp  back  to  Houston's  camp  across 
the  stubble  of  the  prairie,  and  there  was 
Colonel  Almonte,  himself,  calm,  serene 
and  self-possessed,  the  same  kindly  dis- 
posed, philosophical  gentleman  he  al- 
ways was. 

**Well,  colonel,"  I  said,  approaching 
him,  **how  fares  it  with  yout" 

**As  well  as  could  be  expected,"  he 
replied.  **I  have  nothing  of  which  to 
complain,  except  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
that  can  not  be  helped,  I  suppose.  Have 
you  heard  whether  his  excellency  has 
been  takei^T" 
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**I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  been 
taken,  but  I  expect  to  at  any  moment, 
for  the  adjacent  country  is  being 
scoured  in  search  of  him." 

**Thi8  is  a  terrible  blow  to  his  for- 
tunes I  am  afraid/'  said  the  colonel. 
**Do  you  know,  I  am  unable  to  discover 
how  he  came  to  make  such  an  obvious 
blunder.  He  has  acted  very  strangely 
of  late.  Yesterday,  when  he  was  wak- 
ened from  his  siesta  and  told  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  upon  us,  instead 
of  assuming  his  place  as  commander  and 
giving  off  his  orders  in  his  usual  cool 
and  collected  way,  he  stood  wringing 
his  hands,  and  shouting  incoherent  noth- 
ings to  himself,  until  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  him  whatever.  He  was  ab- 
solutely panic-stricken.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  And  when  I  came 
up  to  him  and  told  him  that  the  line  was 
breaking  and  that  something  must  be 
done  quickly  or  all  would  be  lost,  he 
gazed  at  me  in  stupefaction  and  cried 
out :  *He  said  he  would  meet  me  in  three 
days  after  I  had  encountered  the  forces 
of  Sam  Houston ;  he  said  that,  Almonte. 
I  might  have  known  that  he  would  be 
right.  He  is  a  devil,  Almonte ;  he  reads 
the  stars,  and  he  discerns  the  future.' 
Frankly,  doctor,  I  think  the  words  of 
Father  Andrade  had  so  wrought  upon 
the  mind  of  his  excellency  that  for  the 
moment  he  lost  his  mental  poise.  There 
seems  no  other  logical  way  to  explain  his 
extraordinary  conduct.'' 

I  stayed  a  great  part  of.  the  forenoon 
talking  with  the  colonel,  until  an  Indito 
came  over  and  told  me  that  Father  An- 
drade wished  to  see  me.  Upon  coming  to 
the  old  priest  I  found  that  he  wanted  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  about  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  to  the  south  on  some  business 
of  his  own  and  thought  perhaps  I  might 
wish  to  send  a  message  to  Miss  Sandra- 
ville  as  the  messenger  would  pass 
through  Victoria.  Of  course  I  wanted  to 
and  hastily  wrote  her  an  account  of  the 
recent  engagement,  telling  her  that  just 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  I  would  come 
to  her. 

That  afternoon  about  three  o'clock 
Hilton  and  myself  were  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  discussing  the  various 
phases  of  the  battle,  when  we  were 
aroused  by  a  commotion  among  the  Mex- 
ican prisoners,  and  on  looking  around 
perceived  a  cavalr^^man  riding  into  camp 


with  a  man  behind  him.  The  man  was 
dressed  in  linen  trousers,  blue  flannel 
shirt,  and  wore  red  worsted  slippers  on 
his  feet  and  a  linen  cap  on  his  head.  As 
the  rider  was  coming  toward  us  we  could 
not  see  the  face  of  his  captive  who  rode 
behind  him,  but  presently  the  latter 
moved  his  head  to  one  side  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  what  was  in  front  of  him, 
and  we  both  started,  for  the  face  was 
that  of  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa  Anna! 

As  the  trooper  and  his  captive  rode 
through  the  camp  the  Mexicans  all  rose 
to  their  feet  and  exclaimed  with  bated 
breath,  ''El  Presidente!  El  PresiderUe!" 
So  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  iden- 
tity of  the  distinguished  prisoner  was 
known  throughout  the  camp.  The 
trooper,  becoming  aware  from  the  looks 
and  gestures  that  were  made  as  he  passed 
by,  that  his  prisoner  was  a  person  of 
importance,  did  not  pause  to  turn  him 
over  to  the  guard  but  rode  straight  on  to 
where  General  Houston  was  lying  on  a 
mattress  under  a  tree.  The  general  had 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  ankle 
during  the  battle,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  a  bed. 

Along  with  many  others,  Hilton  and 
myself  followed  the  trooper  to  headquar- 
ters,  where  the  prisoner  was  dismounted. 
Doffing  his  cap,  Santa  Anna  approached 
General  Houston  and  said: 

**Yo  sot  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa  An- 
nUy  Presidente  de  Mexico,  Commandente 
in  jefe  del  exeraito  de  ofuraciones.  To 
pongs  a  la  disposcions  del  vatiente  Gen- 
eral Houston  quiero  ser  tratado  cotno 
deber  ser  un  general  quando  es  prisoner 
de  guerra.** 

**What  does  he  say.  Doctor?"  asked 
the  general,  as  I  came  up. 

**He  says:  *I  am  Antonio  Lopez  De 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  oper- 
ations; I  put  myself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  valiant  General  Houston,  wishing 
such  treatment  as  is  due  a  general  when 
a  prisoner  of  war.'  '* 

Though  General  Houston  must  have 
been  much  astonished  and  extremely 
gratified  to  receive  the  surrender  of  this 
distinguished  adversary,  no  expression 
of  either  emotion  crossed  his  placid  face. 
He  was  as  impassive  as  marble.  Point- 
ing to  an  ammunition  box  which  was 
near  where  he  was  lying,  he  said  very 

naturally :  .  ^  r\r\r^]o 
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**Be  seated." 

A8  soon  as  his  excellency  had  seated 
himself,  disposed  of  his  cap  and  stretched 
forth  his  red  slippered  feet,  he  said : 

**  General  Houston,  it  devolves  upon 
you  to  be  merciful  to  the  vanquished. 
You  can  well  afford  to  be  generous,  for 
you  have  overcome  the  'Napoleon  of  the 
West.'" 

I  acted  as  interpreter. 

''What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  failed  to 
entertain  those  admirable  sentiments  at 
the  Alamo.  In  view  of  what  you  have 
done,  it  hardly  becomes  your  excellency 
to  admonish  me  as  to  the  correct  treat- 
ment due  the  vanquished. ' ' 

**I  only  obeyed  the  law  of  custcwn, 
General  Houston.  You  are  well  aware 
that  the  usage  of  war  justifies  me  in 
putting  a  garrison  to  the  sword  which, 
after  refusal  to  surrender,  is  taken  by 
storm." 

*' Following  out  the  same  ancient  cus- 
tom, Mr.  President,  I  should  be  jiisti- 
fied  in  putting  you  and  the  six  hundred 
other  prisoneris  which  I  have  taken,  to 
the  sword,  I  presume,  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  consider  the  custom  obso- 
lete." 

**Even  if  the  custom  is  obsolete,  I  am 
still  justified,  because  I  was  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
my  country.  Much  as  it  pained  me  to 
carry  such  drastic  orders  into  effect,  I 
could  not  afford  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  disobeying  them." 

**We  are  all  well  aware  that  there  is 
no  other  government  in  Mexico  save 
that  of  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa  Anna. 
You  are  a  dictator,  sir,  and  a  dictator 
has  no  superiors." 

'*I  received  explicit  orders  from  the 
congress  of  Mexico,  General  Houston,  to 
treat  all  foreigners  found  in  Texas  with 
arms  in  their  hands  as  pirates,  and  to 
put  them  to  death.  Texas  has  neither  a 
government  nor  a  flag." 

**We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
a  government,  and  I  am  sure  that  among 
the  thousand  widows  you  have  made  we 
can  find  one  who  would  be  willing  to 
make  us  a  flag.  But  granted  that  all 
you  have  said  previously  is  true,  Mr. 
President,  how  do  you  explain  your  or- 
ders  to  shoot  Colonel  Fannin  and  his 
men,  whom  you  were  well  aware  surren- 
dered under  articles  of  agreement!" 

**  General  Houston,  upon  my  honor  as 


a  gentleman,  I  declare  to  you  that  I 
did  not  know  that  Colonel  Fannin  sur- 
rendered under  articles  of  agreement. 
General  Urrea  led  me  to  believe  that 
Colonel  Fannin  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. Urrea  has  deceived  me,  and  when 
I  lay  my  hands  on  him  I  will  punish  him 
as  his  deception  deserves." 

"Would  it  not  have  been  wise,  Mr. 
President,  for  you  to  have  looked  into 
the  matter  a  little  more  thoroughly  be- 
fore ordering  four  hundred  men  who  had 
accepted  the  pledge  of  your  clemency 
to  be  shot?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
wholly  responsible  for  the  massacre  at 
Goliad.  It  is  certain  that  (Jeneral  Urrea 
did  not  order  Colonel  Fannin  and  his 
men  to  be  put  to  death." 

**No,  General  Houston,  but  Urrea  led 
me  to  believe  that  they  had  surrendered 
at  discretion." 

**It  is  very  unfortunate  that  General 
Urrea  is  not  here;  then  we  should  per- 
haps be  able  to  fix  the  responsibility 
with  more  certainty." 

**It  is  very  unfortunate,  indeed,"  said 
Santa  Anna.  **But,  General  Houston, 
we  waste  valuable  time.  Ijet  us  make  an 
agreement  of  truce." 

**I  can  enter  into  no  agreement  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  except  for  a  tempo- 
rary cessation  of  hostilities.  If  you  wish 
to  make  more  definite  or  permanent  ar- 
rangements you  will  have  to  confer  with 
the  civil  authorities.  Before  any  nego- 
tiations will  be  considered,  however,  you 
must  first  show  your  good  intentions  by 
ordering  your  generals  to  evaluate  Tex- 
as immediately." 

**I  will  certainly  order  my  troops  to 
evacuate  the  province.  General  Houston, 
but  as  to  agreements,  I  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  them  with  you,  for  I 
despise  to  deal  with  civilians." 

''I  can  not  help  that,  Mr.  President. 
On  this  side  of  the  Bio  Grande  we  re- 
spect constitutions  and  laws,  and  all  in- 
ternational agreements  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  civil  authorities.  As  to 
your  ordering  your  troops  out  of  Texas, 
I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  the  orders 
dispatched." 

'*You  certainly  shall  have  that  privi- 
lege," said  Santa  Anna,  '*just  as  soon 
as  I  can  have  the  services  of  Colonel  Al- 
monte, my  secretary.  I  suppose  you  will 
allow  him  to  attend  met" 

"Certainly."   re^liad^  G^e^J^H^^- 
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ton,  and  sent  one  of  the  soldiers  to  bring 
the  Colonel,  who  arrived  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, whereupon  His  Excellency  dic- 
tated a  dispatch  to  General  Vicente  Pili- 
sola,  his  second  in  command,  to  evacu- 
ate Texas  as  speedily  as  possible  with  all 
the  Mexican  forces  then  in  the  province, 
to  release  all  prisoners  of  war,  and 
henceforth  to  respect  all  proi>erty.  The 
dispatch  was  sent  forward  by  courier  im- 
mediately. Thus  had  Santa  Anna  paved 
the  way  for  opening  such  negotiations 
which  should  ultimately  result  in  the  in 
dependence  of  Texas  and  in  his  own  re- 
lease from  captivity,  though,  for  my 
part,  I  believe  that  the  latter  proposition 
was  vastly  more  weighty  in  his  mind. 

That  evening  Hilton  and  myself  were 
summoned  by  Father  Andrade  to  a  con- 
ference with  his  excellency.  We  assem- 
bled about  a  little  fire.  There  was  pres- 
ent, beside  the  four  I  have  mentioned. 
Colonel  Almonte. 

**Your  excellency,"  said  the  priest,  as 
soon  as  we  were  all  comfortably  seated, 
**I  told  you  that  I  would  meet  you  some- 
where  in  the  north  within  three  days 
after  you  encountered  the  forces  of  Gten- 
«ral  Houston,  and  I  intimated  that  you 
would  then  grant  me  the  release  of  the 
three  at  Mam  without  my  asking.  Was 
I  right  or  wrong!" 

'*You  were  right.  Prime  mio — ^you 
were  right.  I  will  have  Colonel  Almonte 
make  out  an  order  at  once.  You  shall 
•carry  it  with  your  own  hands,  if  you  so 
desire,  to  the  fortress  of  Marn." 

''There  is  one  other  matter  about 
which  I  must  speak,"  said  Father  An- 
•drade.  **I  must  demand  that  you  order 
Captain  Cordova  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial,  for  murder,  for  kidnapping,  for 
"theft,  for  using  his  power  as  an  officer 
for  purposes  of  intimidating  public  of- 
ficials." 

''What!"  exclaimed  his  excellency. 
""Do  you  mean  to  accuse  Miguel  Maria 
Temandez  de  Cordova  of  these  henious 
•crimes?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  priest.  "What  is 
more,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  them  all. 
Be  was  the  man  who  murdered  old  Ma- 
dame Therese  Lobairre  at  Matamoros; 
lie  was  the  man  who  tried  to  steal  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  from  Doctor 
McFadden,  here;  he  was  the  man  who 
intimidated  Musquis,  the  notary,  in  San 


Antonio,  until  he  forged  a  paper  pur- 
I)orting  to  be  signed  by  Miss  Eve  San- 
draville,  and  attached  to  a  petition 
which  she  had  already  signed  to  you; 
he  is  the  man  who  told  Doctor  McFad- 
den, only  yesterday  evening,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  this 
same  paper  until  your  excellency  called 
his  attention  to  them.  I  accuse  him  of 
all  these  things,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  them.    . 

"Your  excellency,  doubtless,  remem- 
bers his  speaking  of  certain  men  in 
the  Matamoros  jail  at  the  trial  of  Doc- 
tor McFadden.  Those  men  are  in  the 
Matamoros  jail.  Captain  Cordova  put 
them  there,  as  he  said,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  which  he  stated  before  your  ex- 
cellency. All  of  them  were  members  of 
his  gang,  and  when  they  became  ang^ 
at  not  getting  their  pro  rata  share  of 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  gold  which 
whey  believed  the  Captain  had  gotten 
in  some  way  himself,  they  threatened 
him.  He  became  afraid  and  lodged  them 
in  jail  incommunicado.  Dead  men  tell 
no  tales,  as  you  know  from  the  walls  at 
Marn,  your  excellency.  It  was  Captain 
Cordova's  purpose  that  these  men  should 
die,  but  his  plans  miscarried;  they  still 
live  to  testify  against  him.  It  is  true 
that,  personally,  he  committed  none  of 
the  crimes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
his  was  the  heart  to  conceive,  and  his 
was  the  brain  to  plan." 

"And  you  say,"  broke  in  Santa  Anna, 
"that  he  told  Doctor  McFadden  only 
yesterday  afternoon  that  I  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  strange  document  signed 
by  Miss  Sandraville  in  the  McFadden 
case!" 

"He  certainly  did,"  replied  the  priest. 

"He  did,  your  excellency,"  I  corrob- 
orated, while  Hilton  also  declared  con- 
firmation. 

"Infamous,"  said  Santa  Anna.  "But 
what  can  I  do?  Captain  Cordova  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Tex- 
ans.  I  can  do  nothing  with  him  until  he 
is  released." 

"And  suppose  he  should  be  re- 
leased?" asked  the  priest. 

"I  would  order  him  shot  forthwith." 

"Will  you  issue  such  an  order!" 

Santa  Anna  hesitated. 

"I  am  in  hardly  the  position  to  issue 
orders,"  he  said,  sadly.   '* I  don't  know 
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that  any  of  my  orders  will  be  obeyed.'* 

•*Will  you  issue  such  an  order,  An- 
tonio?" 

**Yes,  I  A\*ill  issue  such  an  order.  Colo- 
nel Almonte,  you  will  write  such  an 
order  for  me  to  sign/' 

** There  is  one  other  matter,''  said 
Father  Andrade. 

**And  what  do  you  wish  next — that  I 
rebuild  the  temples  of  Yucatan  ? ' ' 

**No,  your  excellency,  simply  that  you 
issue  an  order  for  the  release  of  Miss 
Sandraville." 

**Miss  Sandraville!"  exclaimed  Santa 
Anna,  **I  thought  she  was  with  the  Tex- 
ans  long  ago.  Didn't  she  escape  two 
nights  out  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  Goliad 
road?" 

**Yes,  your  excellency,  but  she  was 
retaken.  She  is  now  in  Victoria  under 
the  care  of  Senora  Alvarez,  but  still 
a  prisoner  of  war.  I  wish  an  order  for 
her  release ;  then  our  conference  will  be 
at  an  end,  I  think,  and  I  will  say  good- 
bye to  you  forever." 

**I  will  issue  the  order,  my  cousin, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  promptly  car- 
ried out.  As  for  you  saying  good-bye  to 
me  forever,  Andrade,  I  hope  for  once 
you  are  mistaken.  I  have  wronged  you 
much  in  the  past — wronged  you  more 
than  I  knew.  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
Andrade.  I  am  in  trouble,  sore  trouble, 
and  I  see  my  shortcomings  as  never  be- 
fore. I  have  learned  many  things  in  the 
past  two  days.  And  I  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  will  try  to  treat  you  better  in  the 
future.  I  will  say  good-night,  for  I  am 
very  weary,  but  I  will  not  say  good- 
bye." 

**  Adversity  is  not  such  a  bad  master," 
said  the  old  priest,  as  we  walked  to  our 
quarters. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
The  Final  Score. 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

That  night,  with  Father  Andrade 's 
permission,  I  despatched  Pedro  with 
another  letter  to  Eve.  I  gave  him  a 
horse  which  I  had  purchased  of  one  of 
the  cavalrymen,  and  instructed  him  to 
hasten  to  Victoria  with  all  speed,  see 
Mias  Sandraville,  get  an  answer  to  my 


letter  and.  returning,  to  meet  me  at 
the  camp  of  General  Filisola,  whither 
we  intended  to  journey  within  the  next 
two  or  three  days. 

The  next  morning  Father  Andrade 
and  myself  visited  General  Houston. 

**Gteneral,"  said  the  priest,  **I  have 
come  to  ask  a  favor  at  your  hands." 

**Ask  it,"  replied  the  general. 

'*I  wish  you  to  release  one  of  the 
Mexican   prisoners — Captain  Cordova."" 

**0n  what  ground?" 

**0n  the  ground  that  he  is  a  criminal 
and  is  wanted  by  the  authorities  for 
trial." 

**It  is  a  most  unusual  favor  to  ask."" 

'*  General,  I  never  ask  any  but  unusual 
favors  ?  ■ ' 

'*Gad,  I  believe  you,  priest.  But  tell 
me,  of  what  crime  is  this  Captain  Cor- 
dova accused?" 

**0f  almost  every  crime — ^murder^ 
theft,  kidnapping — " 

**Nice  sort  of  individual,  eh?"  inter- 
rupted the  general. 

**I  hold  in  my  possession  an  order 
from  Santa  Anna  for  his  instant  execu- 
tion once  he  is  released,  general." 

*'So,"  said  General  Houston.  ''Per- 
haps the  same  end  will  be  accomplished 
by  letting  him  remain  here.  My  soldiera 
are  rather  bitter  against  the  prisoners.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to 
hold  them  in  check.  They  called  a  mass^ 
meeting  last  night  and  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  the  execution  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Cos." 

*  *  I  think  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
more  surely  served  by  taking  him  back 
before  a  court-martial,  whose  verdict  is 
foreordained,  general.  I  am  not  appre- 
hensive that  the  Texans  will  treat  their 
prisoners  with  violence." 

**It  is  a  most  unusual  request,"  said 
the  general,  **yet,  I  can  not  well  refuse 
you.  I  will  release  the  prisoner  some- 
time today,  and  place  him  in  your 
charge.  Texas  owes  you  that  much,  I  am 
sure." 

**I  think  there  is  no  indebtedness  on 
either  side,  as  between  Texas  and  my- 
self, general.  You  have  won  a  signal  vic- 
tory. The  independence  of  your  repub- 
lic is  assured.  A  new  nation  has  been 
bom,  and  Sam  Houston  has  become  fa- 
mous." 

*'I  thank  you,  priest,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, **I  hope  your  words  be  true,  at 
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least  all  of  them  except  those  concerning 
me. 

*'And  now,  general,"  continued 
Father  Andrade,  ''I  bid  you  farewell. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  but  let  me 
assure  that  you  and  yours  have  my  best 
wishes." 

** Good-bye,"  said  the  general.  **You 
are  one  of  the  few  I  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  have  met. "  Then,  turning  to  me : 
**  Doctor,  when  you  have  gone  down  to 
Imrath,  as  did  Samson  of  old,  I  hope 
you  will  come  back  as  one  of  us.  The 
Republic  of  Texas  is  creeping  yet,  and 
she  needs  men  like  you  to  strengthen  her 
sinews  and  develop  her  muscles." 

** General,"  I  replied,  **when  I  left 
the  United  States  more  than  a  year  ago 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  coming  out 
to  Texas  and  purchasing  land.  As  you 
know,  I  have  passed  through  many  vissi- 
citudes  since  then,  and  some  of  my  ex- 
periences have  been  sufficiently  tiirill- 
ing  and  hazardous  to  shake  the  deter- 
mination of  the  strongest,  nevertheless, 
I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  when  I  left 
New  York,  and  if  everything  goes  well, 
I  think  you  may  count  on  me  as  a  fu- 
ture citizen  of  Texas.  And  now  for  the 
present  let  me  say  adieu,  with  the  wish 
that  you  speedily  recover  from  your 
wound. 

That  afternoon,  just  a  little  before 
sunset,  Father  Andrade,  Hilton,  Hard- 
ing, two  Inditos,  Captain  Cordova  and 
myself  rode  out  of  the  Texas  encamp- 
ment toward  the  west.  I  think  that  all 
of  us,  except  Captain  Cordova,  were  in 
excellent  spirits,  but  he  rode  glum  and 
silent,  a  victim  to  his  own  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. He  had  been  told  nothing  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  release,  but  he  must 
have  glimpsed  at  its  true  significance 
from  the  fact  that  he  rode  in  irons. 

At  about  midnight  we  reached  the 
Brazos  and  pitched  camp  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  crossed  the  river,  and  continued 
our  journey  westward  in  pursuit  of  Fili- 
sola.  During  this  day  I  talked  a  little 
with  Captain  Cordova,  but  he  was  very 
surly,  and  I  could  get  hardly  a  civil 
reply  out  of  him.  He  averred,  howfever, 
that  he  really  loved  Miss  Sandraville, 
and  that  most  of  his  engineering  against 
me  had  been  rather  to  win  her  than  to 
deprive  me  of  my  money.  I  do  not  think 


that  any  other  member  of  our  party 
spoke  to  him  during  the  journey. 

Toward  evening  we  came  up  with  the 
straggling  rear  guard  of  the  flying  col- 
umns of  Vincente  Filisola.  For  a  long 
time  we  had  known  that  we  were  in  close 
proximity  to  his  army  by  the  vast 
amount  of  baggage  and  supplies  that  we 
encountered  scattered  along  the  way.  It 
was  a  little  after  dark  when  we  came 
up  to  his  main  division,  which  was  en- 
camped on  the  east  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado. His  van  had  already  crossed  the 
river,  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
were  making  herculean  efforts  to  place 
the  river  between  themselves  and  the 
Texan  forces  as  soon  as  possible.  I  lis- 
tened in  amazement  to  the  chatter  of  the 
frightened  squadrons  as  we  rode  through 
the  camp  in  search  of  the  headquarters. 
The  stories  that  were  bandied  back  and 
forth  were  preposterous.  Soldiers  were 
telling  each  other  that  Houston  was  but 
three  miles  behind  with  five  thousand 
men,  that  all  the  prisoners  of  San  Ja- 
cinto had  been  butchered,  that  General 
Ganes  had  crossed  the  Sabine  with  five 
thousand  United  States  troops,  that  San- 
ta  Anna  had  been  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  many  other  fabulous  and  unbeliev- 
able yarns  of  like  substance. 

At  our  request  an  officer  pointed  out 
the  tent  of  General  Filisola,  and  before 
it  we  halted.  Father  Andrade  and  my- 
self entered,  while  Hilton  and  Harding 
remained  outside. 

General  Filisola  received  us  courte- 
ously, inquiring  most  particularly  after 
the  fortune  of  his  excellency.  After  mu- 
tual felicitations  had  been  exchanged. 
Father  Andrade  came  to  the  point  of 
our  business  at  once  by  handing  General 
Filisola  the  order  of  Santa  Anna  rela- 
tive to  Captain  Cordova,  which  the  gen- 
eral  read  very  carefully,  and  then  said : 

'*I  am  ordered  to  execute  Miguel  Ma- 
ria Fernandez  De  Cordova,  forthwith, 
as  a  murderer  and  a  thief.  This  order 
indicates  that  the  said  Cordova  is  in 
your  care,  and  that  he  has  been  released 
to  you  for  this  purpose  by  General  Hous- 
ton on  the  representation  both  of  your- 
self and  his  excellency." 

**You  are  correct  in  your  conclu- 
sions," said  Father  Andrade. 

''Orders  are  orders,"  said  General 
Filisola,  gloomily.    **  Sometimes  I  could 
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wish  his  excellency  were  not  quite  so  pre- 
cipitate, but  it  is  not  for  me  to  ques- 
tion his  reasons,  but  to  obey  his  com- 
mands." 

Then,  summoning  his  orderly,  he  gave 
him  a  message  and  sent  him  out.  During 
the  absence  of  the  orderly  we  remained 
in  conversation  with  the  general,  answer- 
ing his  many  inquiries  relative  to  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Presently  we  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  offi- 
cer, and  looking  up  we  were  astonished 
to  behold  none  other  than  stem  old  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas.  He  wrinkled  his  grim 
visage  into  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
when  he  saw  us,  and  after  saluting  the 
general,  greeted  us  very  cordially — for 
him — ^by  remarking  that  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  evening. 

**  Captain  Zacacetas,"  said  General 
Pilisola,  '*at  sunrise  tomorrow  morning 
you  will  take  twenty  men  of  your  troop, 
ride  out  on  our  right  flank  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  you  shall  deem  sufficient  to 
place  you  in  a  position  beyond  the  vision 
or  the  hearing  of  the- main  army,  and 
then  and  there  you  will  shoot  and  kill 
Miguel  Maria  •  Fernandez  De  Cordova, 
agreeable  to  the  orders  of  his  excellency, 
the  President.  You  will  bury  the  body 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  report  back 
to  me." 

Captain  Zacacetas,  without  the  least 
sign  that  he  had  heard  anything  but  a 
routine  order,  saluted  the  general  and 
passed  out,  and  bidding  General  Filisola 
good-night,  Father  Andrade  and  myself 
went  with  him.  Going  up  to  where  Hil- 
ton and  Harding  were  sitting  on  guard 
beside  Captain  Cordova,  the  stern  old 
Indito  motioned  the  three  to  follow  him 
and  our  whole  party  proceeded  to  where 
his  troop  was  encamped.  He  gave  us  a 
^ood  supper,  and  then  sat  down  to  have 
a  good  long  conversation  with  us,  which 
meant  that  he  would  listen  till  the  morn- 
ing broke,  if  our  lungs  would  hold  out. 
It  was  late  before  we  had  satisfied  his 
curiosity  concerning  the  late  battle,  and 
we  were  preparing  to  lie  down,  when 
Captain  Zacacetas  spoke.  I  think  it  was 
the  fourth  time  he  had  opened  his  mouth 
during  the  evening.  He  asked  us  many 
questions,  but  always  with  his  eyes. 

** Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **I  have  a  lit- 
tle relic  here  which  I  shall  bury  with  the 
man  I  am  going  to  execute.  Perhaps  you 


would  like  to  see  it.   I  have  kept  it  for 
this  purpose." 

He  took  a  little  paper  packet  from  his 
pocket,  unwrapi>ed  it,  and  laid  tiie 
strai^tened  paper  on  the  ground  before 
the  fire.  In  the  center  of  the  paper  was 
a  tiny  something.  We  all  bent  forward 
to  see  what  it  was.  Harding  spoke  first 

*  *  Gosh ! "  he  exclaimed.  *  *  It 's  the  piece 
of  finger  that  I  found — old  Madame 
Therese's  finger.    Glosh!" 

**By  Jove,  it  is  really!"  said  Hilton. 

*  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  right, ' '  said  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas,  as  he  folded  up  the  pa- 
per once  more. 

"We  were  astir  early  in  the  morning. 
It  was  just  light  enough  to  see  as  we 
were  served  breakfast.  The  cavalrymen 
whom  Captain  Zacacetas  had  selected  to 
accompany  him  on  his  grim  errand  were 
already  saddling  their  horses,  and  Cor- 
dova had  been  led  out  beside  his  mount. 
It  was  a  clear  morning,  one  of  those 
which  makes  men  rejoice  that  they  live. 

**Gtentlemen,  do  you  care  to  accom- 
pany us?"  asked  Captain  Zacacetas 
speaking. 

**You  bet  your  life,"  responded  Hard- 
ing, and  we  all  assented. 

Just  then  some  one  touched  me  on  the 
arm.  I  turned,  and  there,  before  me, 
stood  Pedro  with  a  letter  in  his  extended 
hand.  I  took  it  mechanically. 

** Pedro,"  I  said,  '*how  did  you  get 
back  here  so  quickly?" 

** Excellency,"  replied  the  Indito,  **I 
have  ridden  three  horses  to  death  since 
I  left  you.  I  have  not  slept  since  I  rode 
out  of  the  battlefield  at  San  Jacinto, 
and  as  you  will  see  by  this  letter,  I  have 
been  to  Victoria  and  returned." 

**You  have  done  well,  Pedro,"  I  said, 
and  gave  him  several  gold  pieces. 

**We  are  waiting,  doctor,"  said  Cap- 
tain Zacacetas, 

I  looked  at  the  stem  array  of  mounted 
horsemen  and  remembered  the  terrible 
object  of  their  morning  journey.  I 
looked  at  the  white  missive  in  nay  hand 
and  thought  of  the  pleasant  moments  it 
held  in  store. 

**I  think  I  will  not  accompany  yon, 
Captain,"  I  said. 

**Are  you  afraid  to  see  a  man  diet" 
asked  Captain  Cordova,  sneeringly,  for 
he  had  been  near  enough  to  hear. 

** Silence,  sir!"  roared  Zacacetas. 
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**No,"  I  answered,  **but  I  prefer  to 
remain  here  and  read  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Miss  Sandra- 
vUle." 

The  captain  hung  his  head,  and  the 
twenty  horsemen  rode  away. 

By  the  light  of  the  early  morning  sun 
I  read  Eve's  letter,  while  all  around  me 
was  the  commotion  and  bustle  of  the  re- 
treating army  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Victoria,  Texas,  April  25th. 
My  Dearest  Adams: 

Sam  Houston  did  win,  didn't  he?  I  knew 
he  would.  Isn't  it  glorioua?  But  I  must 
hurry  and  tell  you  everything,  for  your  In- 
dian messenger,  Pedro,  waits  impatiently  at 
the  door.  His  poor  horse  is  just  dripping 
and  is  all  wobbly  on  his  legs.  He  must  have 
ridden  him  night  and  day.  Yes,  your  other 
letter  reached  me,  but  only  about  two  hours 
before  this  one,  and  I  heard  the  good  news 
a  long  time  before  either  came.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  23d.  It  was  late  in  the  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Alvarez  and  I  were  sitting  out  on 
the  porch  (we  are  occupying  one  of  the  de- 
serted houses)  when  a  man  came  riding 
through  the  street,  his  horse  white  with 
foam.  He  was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  I  could  not  understand  what  he  said, 
but  Mrs.  Alvarez  told  me  part  of  it,  and  an 
old  American  lady,  wiio  is  living  with  us,  a 
Mrs.  Robbins,  told  me  the  rest  He  was 
saying: 

"Fly,  Mexicans,  iiy!  The  rebels  have  won! 
The  president  and  all  his  men  are  dead,  and 
Houston  is  on  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande 
with  a  mighty  armyw  Fly,  fly  for  your 
lives!" 

Oh,  but  that  sounded  good,  Adams.  I  could 
have  cried  with  joy.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Robbins 
did  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  night  but 
wipe  her  spectacles  and  praise  General 
Houston.  Even  Senora  Alvarez  seemed 
pleased.  She  said  that  no  man  could  com- 
mit the  awful  crimes  that  Santa  Anna  had 
and  be  successful. 

In  the  morning  the  whole  garrison  of  the 
town  was  paraded  and  told  the  news,  though 
it  wasn't  any  news  at  all,  for  everyone  with- 
in twenty  miles  knew  wiiat  that  excited 
courier  was  saying. 

'ine  next  day — yesterday — two  more  cour- 
iers came  down  from  the  east,  one  of  them 
came  from  General  Filisola,  with  orders  to 
evacuate  the  town;  the  other  from  the  glori- 
ous field  of  San  Jacinto.  He  was«  more  ex- 
cited than  his  predecessor.  He  shouted 
through  the  town  all  day  long,  saying  that 
more  than  a  thousand  Mexicans  had  been 
killed,  and  that  the  rest,  including  even  the 
President,  had  been  taken  prisonersL 

Dearest,  it  is  just  glorious  to  see  how 
scared  these  Mexicans  are,  and  how  they 
are  hurrying  to  get  away  from  General 
Houston.  Is  he  really  marching  down  to- 
ward the  Rio  Grande?  There  is  one  girl  who 
would  just  love  to  see  him.  And  while  I 
think  of  it,  is  poor  Colonel  Almonte  safe? 
Tou  didn't  mention  him  in  your  letter,  but 


Mrs.  Alvarez  says  he  was  surely  with  the 
President.  I  do  hope  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  him;  he  was  so  kind  to  me. 

This  is  a  gorgeous  day!  There,  what  am 
I  writing.  As  if  you  or  anybody  else  cared 
anything  about  the  weather  now!  Do  you 
know  I  have  had  a  real  good  time  here  in 
Victoria.  Mrs. — I  suppose  I  should  call  her 
Senora — Alvarez  has  been  just  as  sweet  aa 
she  could  be.  Tou  know  she  is  the  lady  who 
saved  so  many  of  the  Texans  at  Goliad.  She 
told  me  she  would  have  saved  more,  only 
she  didn't  know  anything  about  what  was 
going  on  until  it  was  too  late.  As  it  was, 
she  saved  nineteen.  Wasn't  that  noble  of 
her?  There  are  not  many  women  who  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  do  what  she  did. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have  had  a  nice 
time  here-'-as  nice  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
could  expect.  This  is  a  pretty  little  place, 
and  the  Guadalupe  River  winds  all  through 
and  around  it.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  I 
should  like  to  live  down  here.  Think  of  it — 
we  have  had  beautiful  weather  for  the  past 
three  months,  while  up  in  New  York  there 
has  been  snow  and  ice,  and  all  sorts  of  dis- 
agreeable things.  Aa  I  think  it  all  over,  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  I  like  this  country 
very  much — that  is,  all  but  the  Mexicans, 
and  I  guess  General  Houston  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  take  care  of  them.  Have 
you  given  up  your  idea  of  buying  land  in 
Texas?  I  am  not  positive,  hurt  I  think  I  hope 
you  haven't. 

But,  Adams,  dear,  do  hurry  and  come  to 
me.  I  am  so  impatient  to  see  you  once  more 
that  it  seems  as  though  I  should  fly.  Now 
there  doesn't  appear  any  reason  why  you 
can  not  come  right  away.  I  shall  be  watch- 
ing for  you  every  day.  And  to  think  that 
we  shan't  have  to  be  separated  any  more, 
now  that  Santa  Anna  has  been  beaten,  for 
they  say  that  General  Houston  has  made  the 
Mexicans  give  up  all  their  prisoners.  And, 
by  the  way,  what  became  of  Captain  Cor- 
dova? Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  late- 
ly? Was  he  in  the  battle?  Well,  Pedro  is 
saying,  "Gotter  go,  missy— gotter  go,"  so  I 
suppose  I  must  close.  Oh,  Adamsi,  you  don't 
know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  you  will 
hurry  and  come  down  here,  won't  you,  to 
pacify  your  impatient  girl? 

BJve. 

I.  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  until  I 
was  obliged  to  stop,  for  the  horsemen 
of  Captain  Zacacetas  were  coming  in, 
and  Harding  was  calling  to  me  to  say 
that  it  was  all  over. 

**Gosh!''  said  the  Vermonter,  ''that 
thar  feller  tried  to  Escape  jest  as  soon's 
we  got  out  of  the  camp,  but  old  Zacara- 
ticus,  or  what's  his  name,  was  too  quick 
and  caught  hitai.  He's  where  he  won't 
trouble  anybody  else  now,  alright." 

Father  Andrade  was  very  grave. 

*'My  son,"  he  said,  *'I  suppose  you 
are  now  going  to  Victoria.  If  you  don't 
mind,  I  will  proceed  with  you  to  that 
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place.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Miss  Sandraville  before  leaving  for 
Mexico/' 

*' Certainly / '  I  replied.  '*Let  us  be 
moving. ' ' 

It  was  not  long  before  all  of  us  were 
in  the  saddle  and  on  our  way  to  Vic- 
toria. During  the  journey  we  talked 
much,  because  we  knew  that  at  its  end 
we  would  separate,  perhaps,  never  to 
meet  again.  Hilton  told  me  that  he 
planned  to  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  see  his  uncle,  the  ambassador,  and 
then  to  England.  Harding  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  his  future,  but  thought  he 
might  like  to  settle  on  a  farm  in  Texas, 
so  I  offered  to  buy  one  for  him  and  let 
him  pay  for  it  as  he  could.  This  offer 
he  finally  accepted.  The  old  priest  was 
the  only  one  of  our  party  who  said  noth- 
ing as  to  his  prospects. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  rode  into 
the  little  village  of  Victoria,  but  there 
was  a  light  in  one  house,  and  knocking 


at  the  door,  I  found  that  I  had  made 
no  mistake,  for  inside  that  house  was  all 
that  life  held  most  dear  to  me. 

The  next  morning  Father  Andrade 
bade  Eve  and  I  farewell. 

**My  children,"  he  said,  ''I  go  far 
into  the  south,  into  dangerous  places.  It 
may  be  that  I  shall  never  return,  and 
it  may  be  that  if  I  do  return  I  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  see  you  any  more,  but, 
however  these  things,  remember  me,  my 
children,  and  sometimes,  when  you  sit 
in  your  happy  home,  surrounded  by  your 
little  ones,  do  not  forget  to  bestow  a 
passing  thought  upon  the  memory-  of  a 
poor,  old,  lonely  priest,  for  he  loved 
you  much.  And  now,  my  children,  fare- 
well!" 

There  is  little  more  to  write.  Blessed 
be  the  nation  without  a  histor>\  Eve 
and  I  have  been  very  happy  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  we  feel  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  say.  The  treasure,  you  ask! 
That  is  another  story. 


{The  End.) 


POOR  CHAP 

Seth  Barton  French,  at  a  dance  at  Sherry's  in  New  York,  condemned  the 
American  snob. 

''America  is  a  republic,"  he  said.  **We  all  began,  even  the  mightiest  of  us, 
humbly  and  simply.  When  I  hear  one  person  snubbing  another  on  grounds  of 
birth  the  thing  strikes  me  as  ludicrous  and  unreal.  It  reminds  me  of  a  Mayflower 
girl. 

**A  girl  of  Mayflower  descent  yielded  to  the  pinch  of  poverty  sufficiently  to 
marry  a  Grand  Rapids  millionaire,  but  her  husband  was  a  plebeian,  and  she  would 
never  cease  insulting  him  on  accormt  of  his  low  origin. 

**She  was  shopping  one  day  and  a  salesman  said  to  her: 

**  'And  to  whom  shall  I  send  the  parcel,  ma'amT 

"With  her  nose  in  the  air  she  turned  to  her  maid  and  said: 

"  'Marie,  tell  this  man  your  master's  name.  I  never  can  remember  it  my- 
self.' " 


BRUTAL 

Vice-President  Sherman,  in  an  interview  in  Washington,  said  of  the  smash- 
ing of  a'  boom : 

"It  was  a  brutal  smash.   It  was  so  brutal,  so  cruel,  it  reminds  me  of  Marrit's 
retort. 

"Marrit's  wife,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  breakfast  table  quarrel,  burst  into 
tears  behind  the  coffee  urn,  and,  as  she  searched  for  her  handkerchief,  wailed: 

"  'You  said,  the  second  time  I  refused  you,  that  you'd  rather  live  in  eternal 
torment  with  me  than  in  bliss  by  yourself.' 

"  'Well,  I  had  my  wish,'  growled  Marrit."  /^  t 
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CHARLES  A.  DOSS  OF  ROCKDALE.  MILAM 

COUNTY.  WINNER  OF  SIOOO  FIRST 

PRIZE  IN  CLASS  A: 


ALFORD  BRANCH  OF  OVERTON.  RUSK 
COUNTY.  WINNER  OF  FIRST 
PRIZE  IN  CLASS  B. 


The  Work  of  the  Texas 
Industrial  Congress 

Prizes  Given  Texas  Farmers  for  Model 
Feu-ms  and  Heavy  Yields 

BY  B.  F.  JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  Texas  Industrial  Congress  has 
announced  the  offer  of  $10,000  in 
gold  prizes  for  the  third  annual 
eontest  for  the  best  crop  yields  in  1913. 
The  work  of  the  Industrial  Congress  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  broader  and  big- 
ger than  ever.  The  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  contestants,  based  upon  the  in- 
crease of  1912  over  1911  from  1750  con- 
testants in  161  counties  to  4025  con- 
testants in  205  counties,  is  an  increase 
of  200  and  30  per  cent.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  during  1913  9257  persons 
will  compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

A  proportionate  increase  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  would  mean  that  every 


county  in  Texas  will  be  represented  in 
the  coming  year's  contest.  Fifty-five 
counties  of  the  205  represented  were 
awarded  prizes,  and  of  this  number  six- 
teen won  prizes  in  1911,  and  since  there 
were  only  seventeen  counties  among  the 
prize  winners  in  1911  only  one  failed  to 
win  again.  This  fact  demonstrates  the 
pennanency  of  the  good  accomplished 
by  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  conjtest  during  1913  some 
slight  changes  have  been  made.  Class 
A,  the  cultivation  of  a  ten-acre  demon- 
stration farm,  was  found  to  be  unwieldy 
for  tenant  farmers  and  boys  and  girls; 
therefore.    President   Henry    Exall   has 
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decreased  the  acreage  in  this  class  from 
ten  to  four  acres.  One  acre  each  in  corn, 
cowpeas,  kaffir  com  or  milo  maize  and 
cotton.  The  amount  of  money  offered 
in  prizes  in  this  class  has  also  been  de- 
creased from  $5000  to  $3000,  but  it  has 
been  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it 


C.  S.  KOVAR,  FAYCTTCVrLLE.  rAYCTTC  COUNTY. 

WINNER  OF  nRST  PRIZE  IN 

CLASS  C. 

will  attract  even  more  contestants  than 
it  did  last  year.  The  first  prize  remains 
the  same — $1000;  second,  prize,  $500; 
third  prize,  $250;  fourth  prize,  $150; 
fifth  prize,  $100;  and  twenty  prizes  of 
$50  each,  making  twenty-five  prizes  ag- 
gregating $3000. 

The  two  thousand  dollars  taken  from 
Class  A  has  been  equally  divided  be- 
tween Classes  B  and  C — the  Texas  Com 
and  Cotton  Clubs  for  boys  and  girls 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  These 
classes  call  for  the  cultivation  of  one 
acre  of  com  in  Class  B,  the  Texas  Com 
Club;  and  one  acre  of  cotton  in  Class 
C,  the  Texas  Cotton  Club.  Prizes  are 
offered  in  each  class  as  follows:  First 
prize,  $500;  second  prize,  $300;  third 
prize,  $250;  fourth  prize,  $125;  fifth 
prize,  $75,  and  for  the  50  next  best  re- 
sults in  each  class,  $25.  This  makes  a 
total  of  55  prizes  in  each  class,  aggre- 
gating $2500,  or  $5000  for  the  two 
classes. 

Some  wonderful  results  were  achieved 


by  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  classes 
during  the  1912  contest.  Alford 
Branch  of  Overton,  Bus^  County,  Texas, 
secured  a  yield  from  one  acre  of  com  of 
1671/^  bushels,  which  gave  him  a  net 
profit  of  $95.35  from  the  one  acre.  The 
lowest  prize  winning  yield  from  one  acre 
of  com  was  62.56  bushels,  and  the  av- 
erage of  all  contestants  was  51  bushels 
per  acre.  The  general  average  of  the 
State  for  the  past  10  years  is  19  bushels 
per  acre,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  all  of  the  farmers  of  Texas  had  cul- 
tivated their  com  as  did  the  contestants 
in  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress  con- 
test, the  total  yield  last  year  would  have 
been  382,150,000  bushels,  which,  valued 
at  70  cents  per  bushel,  would  have  been 
worth  $267,505,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  yield  in  round  numbers  was 
150,000.000  bushels  for  the  whole  State. 
This  crop  was  worth  approximately 
$105,000,000;    therefore,    Texas    would 


W.  D.  LEVENS  OF  ROBY.  FISHER  COUNTY. 

WINNER  OF  FIRST  PRIZE  IN 

CLASS  D. 

have  had  an  added  revenue  of  $162,505,- 
000. 

The  greatest  yield  of  cotton  in  the 
1912  contest  was  2.38  bales  of  full  500 
pounds  each,  grown  by  Webb  Crow  of 
Tyler,  Smith  County,  winner  of  the 
third  prize  in  Class  C.  E.  S.  Kovar. 
Fayetteville,  Fayette  County,  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  tj^ij^j^^^^  produce^ 
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only  2.01  bales  on  the  one  acre,  but  his 
cost  of  production  was  much  lower  than 
Mr.  Crow 's,  thereby  entitling  him  to  the 
first  prize  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test, which  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
net  profit  shall  in  every  instance  gov- 
ern the  award.  Mr.  Crow's  net  profit 
on  the  2.38  bales  was  $85.50  against 
$91.68  net  profit  of  Mr.  Kovar.  The 
general  average  of  all  contestants  in  the 
Texas  Cotton  Club  was  1.04  bales;  the 
lowest  prize  winning  yield  was  1.13, 
while  the  ten-year  average  for  the  State 
was  only  one-third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
In  classes  D  and  E,  calling  for  the 
cultivation  of  two  acres  of  kaffir  com  or 
milo  maize  as  the  contestants  may  elect, 
was  productive  of  much  good  last  year 
in  introducing  these  crops  into  new  ter- 
ritory. This  year  the  awards  and  con- 
ditions governing  these  classes  remain 
the  same.  Class  D  is  for  the  cultivation 
without  irrigation,  as  .  are  all  other 
classes  save  Class  E,  which  calls  for  cul- 
tivation by  irrigation.  Prizes  in  these 
classes  are  as  follows :  First  prize,  $300 ; 
aecond  prize,  $200,  and  10  prizes  of  $50 
each,  aggregating  $1000  for  each  class. 

SPECIAL   COMBINATION    PRIZE 

A  special  combination  prize  of  $500 
is  offered  this  year  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  shall  win  the  first  prize  in  both 
Class  B,  the  Texas  Com  Club,  and  in 
Class  C,  the  Texas  Cotton  Club.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  win 
$1500  in  the  1913  contest. 

A  new  feature  of  the  contest  for  this 
year  is  the  competition  by  schools.  All 
schools  are  invited  to  cultivate  a  four- 
acre  plot  under  the  direction"  of  the  Tex- 


as Industrial  •  Congress,  planting  one 
acre  each  in  com,  cowpeas,  kaffir  com 
or  milo  maize  and  cotton.  The  school 
will  be  treated  as  an  individual  in  mak- 
ing the  award.  This  feature  will  be 
very  valuable  to  the  students,  and  will 
assist  them  in  their  agricultural  studies 
by  giving  them  actual  experience  and  an 
opportunity  to  watch  at  first  hand  the 
cultivation  of  a  demonstration  farm. 

The  Manufacturers^  Record  of  Janu- 
arj"  9,  1913,  has  this  to  say  of  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Congress: 

''The  Manufacturers'  Record  has  re- 
garded this  enterpriser  of  the  Industrial 
Congress  as  -one  of  the  best  investments 
of  the  kind  in  any  Southern  state.  It 
has  not  only  had  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  press  and  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  State,  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  State  University  in  the  establish- 
ment of  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  number  of  the  prize  winners, 
thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  high  emu- 
lation among  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers,  but  has  also  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  upon  the  great  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  Texas.'' 

Colonel  Henry  Exall,  president  of  the 
Congress,  is  spreading  the  gospel  of  con- 
servation, not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  nation.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  work  of  the  Texas  Industrial 
Congress  at  various  meetings  of  national 
importance  during  1912,  and  has  already 
accepted  invitations  to  address  similar 
meetings  during  the  coming  year.  In 
this  way  Texas  is  receiving  valuable 
publicity,  as  well  as  gaining  the  credit 
for  taking  a  prominent  part  in  spread- 
ing a  propaganda  which  is  increasing  in 
popularity  every  day. 


NUMBER  ONE 

'*Tes,''  exclaimed  the  newly  married  woman  to  a  bunch  of  her  friends  as 
they  sat  around  the  tea  table,  **for  three  months  after  our  marriage  my  husband 
made  me  bake  hot  cakes  for  him  at  every  meal." 

*'And,  yet,"  chorused  her  friends,  **your  husband  is  a  strong,  healthy  look- 
ing fellow." 

'*Well,"  asked  the  lady,  '*what  about  that?" 

'*0h,  the  doctors  say  that  such  a  diet  is  dreadful,  and  that" 

*'But  this  husband  is  healthy.  I  was  referring  to  my  first,**  remarked  the 
lady,  complacently.  [ 
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Rhymes  of  Galves- 
ton Bay 

BY  JOHN  P.  SJOLANDER 

XIU.— BALLAD  OF  BURNABUS 

Shipmates,  it  is  sad  to  tell 
Of  the  fate  that  once  befell 

Burnabus  of  Durnacu&, 
Chief  mate  of  the  ship  "La  Belle" 

As  they  ran  before  the  gale, 
It  grew  stiffer  on  their  trail, 

Till  the  skipper,  shrilly  chipper. 
Sang  out:  "All  hands  shorten  sail!'' 

Oh!  it  waa  a  manful  crew 
At  the  halyard  and  the  clew. 

And  like  catlins  in  the  ratlins 
Up  aloft  they  nimbly  fiew. 

And  the  skipper  at  the  wheel. 
With  a  grip  as  strong  as  steel. 

Watched  the  combing  billows  foaming 
Break  beneath  the  good  ship's  heel. 

Then  he  saw  old  Pym,  the  cook. 
Stuttering  Pym,  the  good  old  cook. 

Wild  of  eye  come  prancing  by. 
Jabbering  like  some  storied  spook. 

And  he  pointed,  far  a-stern. 

Where  he  saw  the  mad  waves  chum. 

And  he  moaned,  and  cried  and  groaned. 
And  he  stuttered:  "Bu-Bu-Burn " 

Through  the  tempest,  straight  ahead 
On  her  course  the  good  ship  sped, 

And  to  Pym,  to  quieten  him. 
Turned  the  skipper,  "Sing,"  he  said. 

And  sang  Pym  of  Dumacus: 

"Overboard  went   Burnabus " 

"W  aere-away."  the  skipper  cried, 
"Half  a  mile  a-stern  of  us." 
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COMMENT  ON  THE 

DRAMA  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 


ONE  ON   MILLIARD 

ROBERT  HILLIARD  and  Joseph 
W.  Herbert,  the  comedian-li- 
brettist, are  bosom  friends  and 
think  the  world  of  each  other. 
Upon  every  first  night  in  which 
one  is  interested  the  •  other  wires  or 
'phones  an  encouraging  good  luck  mes- 
sage. At  the  dinner  hour,  just  before 
the  opening  of  ^*The  Argyle  Case,"  Hil- 
liard  was  paged  at  the  Lambs  Club  and 
told  that  long  distance  wanted  him.  It 
was  Herbert  who  desired  speech.  He 
was  cordial  and  enthusiastic  in  predict- 
ing for  his  friend  another  great,  big 
success. 

**I  hope  it  will  be  the  hit  of  your  life, 
dear  Bob,"  he  added  with  deep  sin- 
cerity, '^^  bigger  even  than  *A  Fool  There 
Was,'  and  I'm  heartbroken  that  I  can't 
get  to  town  to  see  it." 

** Believe  me,  I  appreciate  this,  Joe," 
replied  Hilliard,  genuinely  touched  by 
new  proof  of  his  friend's  fidelity,  **and 
I  '11  never  forget  your  thoughtfulness  in 
calling  me  up  personally  from  a  dis- 
tance." 

Then  he  emerged  from  the  telephone 
booth  and  bumped  into  Herbert,  who 
was  leaving  the  booth  adjoining. 


<<VALUE    RECEIVED" 

Augustin  MacHugh,  author  of  **  Value 
Received,"  produced  under  the  direction 
of  William  A.  Brady,  Ltd.,  insists  that 
his  experience  in  writing  this  play  and 
his  successful  farce,  */ Officer  666," 
leads  him  to  disagree  with  those  play- 
wrights who  insist  that,  once  the  scena- 
rio has  been  outlined,  nine-tenths  of  the 
work  has  been  finished. 

** Scribe  said  that,"  Mr.  MacHugh 
declares,  **and,  since  his  day,  other  play- 
wrights have  been  saying  the  same 
thing.  Perhaps,  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  are  correct.    But,  with  me. 


the  reverse  is  true.  I  contend  that  when 
the  play  is  merely  outlined,  nine-tenths 
of  the  work  remains  to  be  done.  And  it's 
the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  too. 

**I  wrote  *  Officer  666'  four  times  be- 
fore it  was  produced  by  a  stock  com- 
pany. After  that  production,  I  took  the 
script  home  and  rewrote  it.  When, 
eventually,  it  went  into  rehearsal  in  New 
York  it  was  revised  again.  'Value  Ee- 
ceived'  has  under^on^  similar  treatment. 

**The  new  play  is  serious  in  theme — 
but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  it  is  without 
its  element  of  comedy.  On  the  contrary, 
I  depend  on  that,  with  its  contrast,  to 
make  clearer  the  idea  I  seek  to  convey. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  play  directs  at- 
tention to  life  in  the  great  city — ^to  some 
phases  of  it,  to  its  mad  rush  and  con- 
stant bustle,  to  its  temptations,  to  its 
petty  ambitions  and  little  jealousies, 
and  to  the  drama  that  lies  deep  in  the 
fact  that  the  resident  of  the  city,  who 
is  in  the  city's  grip,  has  forgotten  not 
only  how  to  smile  but  how  to  live. 
There's  something  about  it  all  that 
oozes  through  one's  system  gradually 
— never  killing  quickly — but  deadening 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  and  shat- 
tering the  nerves.  And  I  ask  merely 
whether  the  city  dweller,  for  what  he 
loses,  gets — *  Value  Received' t" 


CONFUSING  THE   COMEDIANS 

New  York  admirers  of  Joe  Weber  and 
Lew  Fields  will  be  amused  at  the  error 
into  which  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Picayune  fell  in  reviewing  their  per- 
formance recently  in  New  Orleans.  A 
paragraph  from  his  review  reads : 

**Joe  Weber  is  the  big  fellow,  and 
Lew  Fields  the  abbreviated  chap  of  the 
famous  pair.  Weber  is  the  German  of 
the  funny  book  and  the  comic  supple- 
ment, and  so  is  Fields.  Weber  is  made 
up  to  accentuate  his  thinness  and  Fields 
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is  encased  in  an  inflated  pneumatic  shell, 
to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  human 
balloon.  Fields  is  the  innocent  butt  of 
all  the  jokes,  and  he  shows  a  refreshing 
innocence  which  makes  him  aU  the  more 
comical." 

ANOTHER  FOR  COHAN  A  HARRIS 

The  scramble  for  the  dramatic  rights 
of  Earl  Deer  Biggers'  stoiy,  **The  Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,"  is  at  an  end,  and 
Cohan  &  Harris  have  romped  away  with 
the  plum.  Qoorge  M.  Cohan  will  make 
the  dramatic  version. 

In  connection  with  the  deal  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  sale  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  quickest  on  record.  An 
advance  copy  had  been  read,  however, 
by  John  W.  Rumsey,  who  immediately 
saw  the  possibilities  of  a  good  play, 
and  submitted  the  story  to  Mr.  Cohan. 
The  latter  read  the  book  immediately, 
and  through  Mr.  Rumsey  acquired  the 
rights.  Meanwhile  several  other  mana- 
gers had  heard  of  the  book,  but  mani- 
fested their  interest  too  late. 

Mr.  Bigg^rs,  by  the  way,  experienced 
two  memorable  holidays  in  1912.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  his  first  play,  a  come- 
dy called  **If  You're  Only  Human,'' 
was  given  its  first  public  hearing  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  was  sold  immediately  afterward  to 
a  New  York  producer.  It  is  now  being 
made  ready  for  its  Broadway  presenta- 
tion early  in  the  spring.  On  Christmas 
day  Mr.  Biggers  was  notified  by  his 
publishers  that  his  first  novel  had  been 
accepted  for  publication.  In  addition  to 
being  a  playwright  and  novelist,  Mr. 
Biggers  is  a  popular  writer  of  short 
stories  and  is  well  known  as  a  newspa- 
per humorist  and  dramatic  critic. 


''MILESTONES" 

The  popularity  of  "Milestones,"  the 
play  of  three  generations  by  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Edward  Kiioblauch,  has 
been  as  pronounced  in  this  country  as  it 
was  in  London.  Two  ** Milestones"  com- 
panies were  organized  and  rehearsed  in 
London  last  siunmer  under  the  direction 
of  Klaw  and  Erlanger  and  Joseph 
Brooks.  They  sailed  together  on  the 
steamship  Adriatic,  one  of  them  open- 
ing immediately  at  the  Liberty  Theater, 
New  York,  the  other  a  week  later  at 
the  Blackstone  Theatre,  Chicago.  The 
latter  company  is  now  in  Boston,  where 
it  is  playing  to  crowded  houses  at  the 
Tremont  Theater.  It  is  expected  that 
Texas  will  see  the  play  next  season. 


GILBERT  A  SULLIVAN  OPERA  COMPANY 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  positively 
determined  to  keep  the  Gilbert  &  Sul- 
livan Opera  Company,  which  is  headed 
by  De  Wolfe  Hopper,  intact.  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  tour,  the  or- 
ganization will  appear  again  in  New 
York  at  the  Casino  Theater.  Although 
the  opera  to  be  revived  has  been  selected, 
the  name  must  be  withheld  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

ANOTHER  SAVAGE  SUCCESS 

**Top  o'  the  Momin',"  Anne  Cald- 
well's joyous  comedy,  produced  by  Hen- 
ry W.  Savage,  ended  its  long  and  highly 
successful  engagement  in  Chicago  with 
the  performance  on  Saturday  night, 
March  1st.  From  Chicago  th^  piece  went 
to  Boston  to  begin  an  indefinite  engage- 
ment there  on  Eaart^er  Monday.  Tim 
Murphy,  well  known  in  Texas,  is  co-star 
with  Gertrude  Quinlan  in  the  piece. 


WHY  SHOULD  HE  ADVERTISE  CAESAR? 

Senator  Crane  was  talking  about  an  opponent  of  arbitration. 
/*The  man  is  not  liberal,"  he  said.     **He  takes  a  narrow,  selfish  view  of 
things.  He  is  not  well  informed,  either.   The  fact  is,  he  reminds  me,  in  his  nar- 
rowness and  ignorance,  of  the  editor  of  the  Cinnaminson  Scimitar. 

**The  editor  of  the  Cinnaminson  Scimitar,  reading  the  copy  of  a  cub  reporter 
from  Yale,  came  to  the  sentence : 

**  'Caesar  not  merely  met  opportunity;  he  created  it.' 

**The  editor  looked  up  from  this  sentence  and  said  reproachfully: 

**  'Look  here.   What  do  you  want  to  advertise  Caesar  fojj^'j^edb  V^OOqIc 


Cock  Fighting  on  the 
Rio  Gremde 

Border  Towns  of  United  States  and  Mexico 
Have  National  Sport  of  Their  Own 

BY  LAWRENCE  McDERMOTT 


THE  national  sport  in  the  remote 
border  section  of  the  United 
States  is  cock-fighting.  There 
is  probably  not  a  Mexican  boy  within 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Cuevitas  who 
knows  anything  about  baseball,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  ever 
heard  of  such  a  game.  But  they  are  all 
familiar  with  the  exciting  sport  of  cock- 
fighting.  Their  love  for  this  kind  of 
sport  is  bom  and  bred  in  them.  Any 
Mexican  boy  down  here  can  tell  all  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  a  game  cock  the 
moment  he  looks  at  the  fowl.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  crowd  of  boys,  six  to 
twelve  years  old,  to  pit  their  favorite 
fighting  roosters  against  one  another  in 
mortal  combat.  There  isi  not  an  American 
within  a  half  day's  travel  of  Cuevitas 
Everything  here  is  as  typical  Mexican 
as  though  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

There  is  a  law  in  Texas  against  cock- 
fighting,  but  the  people  down  there  have 
not  heard  of  this  legal  inhibition.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  en- 
force such  a  law  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  even  if  the  local  officers  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  Upon  every  ranch  is  to 
be  seen  a  cockpit,  or  an  arena  where  these 
cocking  mains  take  place  almost  every 
Sunday.  It  is  the  common  practice  for 
the  head  of  a  Mexican  family  to  raise 
game  cocks  for  his  own  amusement.  If 
these  chickens  are  of  the  right  strain 
they  require  no  urging  when  pitted 
against  an  antagonist.  They  will  fight  to 
the  death.     They  are  usually  aided  in 


their  deadly  work  in  the  arena  by  sharp 
gaffs  that  are  fastened  upon  their  legs. 
It  is  the  established  custom  down  here 
for  the  older  boys  to  carry  game  cocks 
to  school  and  spend  the  hour  of  noon 
recess  in  pulling  off  lively  contests  be- 
tween the  different  ** birds.''  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  man  came  from  San 
Antonio  and  took  a  position  as  teacher 
of  a  school  at  a  ranch  near  here.  To  his 
great  surprise  the  boys  came  trooping  in 
with  crowing  game  cocks  under  their 
arms  on  the  opening  day  of  school.  The 
new  teacher  was  an  American,  but  he 
had  been  educated  in  Spanish.  But  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  peculiar  traits 
of  character  and  manner  of  living  of 
the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  this  remote 
region. 

THE  WAY  FIGHTS  ARE  ARRANGED 

**What  are  you  doing  with  all  those 
chickens?"  he  inquired  of  the  boys. 

**Are  they  not  fine,"  one  of  the  older 
boys  questioned.  **Will  the  master  not 
do  me  the  great  honor  of  accepting  thia 
beautiful  and  brave  game  cock  of  mine 
as  a  gift,  and  match  it  against  these 
other  cowardly  *  birds'  at  the  noon  re- 
cess." 

This  pretty  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
older  boy  was  accepted  as  a  challenge 
by  the  owners  of  the  other  fowls  and 
the  crowd  of  boys  gathered  around  the 
astonished  teacher,  each  one  imploring 
him  to  accept  a  present  in  the  shape  of  a 
game  cock. 

**But  don't  you  know  that  I  could  not 
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engage  in  such  bloody  sport? ''  the  teach- 
er managed  to  say. 

**Why  not?"  asked  the  boys  in  chorus. 

** Because  it  is  wrong  and  cruel/'  he 
answered. 

The  boys  were  crestfallen  at  this  re- 
ply. 

**It  was  never  thought  so  by  our  other 
teachers,"  one  of  them  said.  **It  is 
fun  for  us;  what  could  we  do  for  sport 
if  we  did  not  fight  these  brave  *  birds?' 
They  want  to  fight  and  kill.  It  is  their 
nature.     Can  we  help  it?" 

The  teacher  saw  that  he  would  have 
a  hard  time  reforming  the  ideas  of  these 
pupils  on  this  particular  kind  of  sport, 
80  he  permitted  them  to  have  their  daily 
cock-fights,  although  he  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  sport  himself.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  boys  to  keep  the  cocks 
tied  to  their  desks  during  school  hours 
as  had  been  the  practice,  he  made  the 
young  sportsmen  build  a  coop  in  the 
schoolyard  for  the  fowls. 

SEVERAL  BIG   MAINS  ARE   HELD   EACH 
YEAR 

While  cock-fighting  is  indulged  in 
every  Sunday  and  upon  each  feast  day 
upon  most  of  the  ranches  and  in  the 
towns  of  this  border  section,  two  or  three 
big  mains  are  held  each  year  in  some 
cock  pit  centrally  located.  It  is  at  these 
events  that  the  best  'birds'  are  fought. 
Money  prizes  are  offered  for  the  win- 
ners, and  there  is  intense  rivalry  between 
the  different  owners  of  fighting  cocks 
at  these  contests.  Much  betting  is  in- 
dulged in  by  the  men  who  attend  the 
mains  and  by  the  owners  of  the  respec- 
tive cocks.  Large  sums  of  money  fre- 
quently change  hands  upon  the  fatal 
ending  of  a  **bird."  When  cocking 
mains  are  held  in  the  towns  close  to 
the  Rio  Grande  they  draw  big  crowds  of 
people  from  Mexico. 

An  incident  occurred  at  a  big  cocking 
main  held  at  Cuevitas  several  years  ago 
that  is  still  the  talk  of  the  ranch  people 
hereabouts.  It  was  on  the  second  day 
of  the  event  when  two  Americans,  both 
strangers  in  these  parts,  rode  into  the 
little  town.  They  got  off  their  horses 
and  walked  over  to  the  cock-pit.  The 
visit  of  Americans  to  this  community  is 
so  seldom  that  the  presence  of  the  two 
men  attracted  considerable  attention 
among  the  Mexicans  who  were  gathe^'ed 


around   watching   the   chicken   fights. 

**  Tom,  let's  take  a  flyer  at  this  sport," 
one  of  the  men  suggested. 

The  proposition  was  agreeable  to  his 
companion,  and  they  won  and  lost  a  few 
small  bets  with  the  Mexicans.  They 
asked  the  manager  of  the  affair  to  show 
them  the  cocks  that  were  still  to  be 
fought.  They  looked  the  **  birds  "over 
and  each  man  picked  one  and  made  pub- 
lic announcement  that  they  stood  ready 
to  back  their  respective  favorites  against 
all  comers. 

MEXICO  AGAINST  AMERICA 

The  average  Mexican  on  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  border  will  bet  his  last  cent 
on  a  cock-fight  and  they  hailed  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Americans  with  delight.  It 
happened  that  the  supposed  owner  of 
the  two  birds  was  a  poverty-stricken  fel- 
low named  Jose  Longorio.  He  naturally 
felt  highly  honored  that  the  choice  of 
the  two  Ainericans  should  have  fallen  to 
his  brave  fighting  cocks.  The  Americans 
promised  him  one-half  of  their  winnings 
if  he  would  do  the  coaching.  But  who 
was  to  take  the.  other  end  of  the  bet- 
ting against  the  Americans  T  The  Mexi- 
cans gathered  in  groups  and  discussed 
the  matter.  Why  not  send  for  Don 
Pablo  Martinez,  the  kingly  ranchman 
who  lived  over  on  the  Bandadof  Mar- 
tinez would  wager  against  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  not  only  that,  but  he  would  doubt- 
less bring  over  his  own  fighting  ** birds." 
And  such  fighters!  So  fine  and  brave 
were  they  that  he  only  fought  them  in 
San  Antonio,  in  Monterey,  and  once  in 
a  great  while  in  Brownsville,  if  the 
stakes  were  worth  while. 

So,  the  Americans  were  told  to  wait 
the  coming  of  Don  Pablo  and  then  there' 
would  be  great  sport  in  Cuevitas.  A 
messenger  was  sent  on  a  speedy  mule  to 
carry  the  news  to  Don  Pablo  of  the 
rich  pickings  that  awaited  him  at  Cue- 
vitas. 

**Who  is  this  Don  Pablo?"  one  of  the 
Americans  asked  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jose. 

**He  owns  many  leagues  of  land  and 
great  nimibers  of  cattle  and  goats,''  Jose 
replied.  **His  game  cocks  are  so  fine 
and  brave  that  never  would  he  allow 
them  to  fight  in  such  a  little  place  as 
Cuevitas.  For  him  to  consent  to  pit 
them  against  Jh^.;|^r<J^^^(iui  xm- 
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worthy  man  as  I  is  not  possible,  is  it? 
But  perhaps  he  thinks  he  can  win  the 
money  of  the  Americans  with  ease!  We 
will  wait  and  see.  My  'birds'  can 
fight/' 

TAKING  A  CHANCE 

The  two  Americans  meditated  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  Shall  we  jump  the  game  or  remain 
and  give  this  old  Don  Pablo  a  run  for 
his  money  ?  one  of  them  questioned. 

**How  much  can.  we  spare  out  of  the 
bank  roll!''  asked  the  other. 

**I  would  say  five  thousand  dollars, 
easy  enough?'* 

**It's  as  good  as  faro.  We  will  show 
these  Mexicans  what  it  is  to  be  a  real 
sport,  even  if  we  lose." 

Shortly  after  noon  Don  Pablo  rode  into 
Cuevitas  on  the  back  of  a  little  mule. 
He  brought  along  two  or  his  best  cocks. 
With  all  the  proud  bearing  of  a  lordly 
ra7ichero  he  made  his  way  through  the 
motley  crowd  of  men  and  boys  to  the 
ringside  where  he  met  the  two  Ameri- 
cans. He  told  them  that  his**  birds"  were 
of  no  ordinary  breed  and  that  he  only 
fought  them  for  big  purses.  He  was 
willing  to  indulge  the  Americans  a  lit- 
tle in  their  love  of  true  sport  if  they 
were  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

**What  is  your  proposition?"  asked 
one  of  the  Americans. 

**I  will  lay  a  wager  on  my  birds 
against  any  two  that  you  may  select 
here,"  replied  Don  Pablo. 

**We  have  already  chosen  our  fight- 
ers," was  the  reply.  **What  sum  of 
money  shall  the  wager  be?" 

Don  Pablo  pondered  a  moment.  He 
had  brought  all  of  his  available  cash 
with  him — something  more  than  $1,000. 

'*  Would  $1,000  a  side  be  satis- 
factory?" he  inquired. 

**Let  us  make  it  five  times  one  thous- 
sand,"  answered  the  American  spokes- 
man. 

REAL  SPORTSMEN 

Don  Pablo  was  thrown  into  a  tremor 
of  excitement  by  this  proposition.  Here 
were  sportsmen  of  the  real  kind.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  win  this  fortune 
from  them.  If  he  only  had  more  money ! 
But  perhaps  the  Americans  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  part  of  his  ranch 
as  the  remainder  of  his  bet?  He  laid 
the   proposition   before   them.     It   was 


accepted  and  the  contract  was  then  duly 
drawn  and  signed. 

Then  came  the  fights.  Don  Pablo 
hardly  deigned  to  notice  the  first  *'bird" 
that  Jose  pitted  against  his  fowl  of  pure 
strain.  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  No 
yellow  streak  did  Jose's  fowl  show.  It 
went  straight  at  its  antagonist  and  had 
struck  the  sharp  gaff  to  its  heart  before 
the  spectators  had  time  to  hardly  get  a 
view  of  the  combat.  Don  Pablo  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  surprise,  but  he 
took  his  defeat  with  the  stolidity  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Mexicans.  He 
brought  forth  his  second  **bird"  and^ 
pitted  it  against  the  same  fowl  that 
had  won  the  first  victory.  This  match 
was  a  repetition  of  the  first  conbat.  Don 
Pablo  paid  over  the  money  and  gave  a 
deed  to  the  Americans  for  a  big  tract  of 
land.  The  Americans  in  turn  trans- 
ferred the  land  to  Jose. 

NOT  WITHOUT  ITS  ROMANCE 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  Jose 
prospered  and  added  to  his  possessions . 
until  he  became  almost  the  equal  of  Don 
Pablo  in  wealth  and  influence.  The 
natural  thing  for  him  to  do  then  was  to 
marry  the  pretty  daughter  of  Don  Pablo. 
It  is  related  that  one  glorious  summer 
evening  Jose  was  sitting  at  the  home 
of  Don  Pablo.  His  little  children  were 
playing  around  the  knees  of  the  old  man. 
A  warmth  of  good  feeling  and  happiness 
overspread  the  face  of  Don  Pablo.  His 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  days  of  Jose's 
poverty  and  the  event  that  placed  him 
on  the  road  to  fortune.  His  eyes  twin- 
kled as  he  turned  to  his  son-in-law  and 
asked: 

**How  are  your  chickens  getting  on, 
my  dear  Jose?" 

**They  are  cowards — every  one  of 
them,"  he  replied.  **I  seem  to  have  lost 
the  original  strain." 

**You  can  have  some  more  of  mine," 
Don  Pablo  offered,  his  smile  broaden- 
ing. **I  have  others  just  as  brave  as 
the  two  that  brought  you  such  good  luck 
at  Cuevitas.  My  dear  Jose,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  that  I  was  fighting  my  own 
chickens  that  day?  It  turned  out  all 
for  the  best,  but  take  my  advice  and 
keep  yours  under  lock  and  key." 

It  developed  afterward  that  the  two 
Americans  were  professional  gamblers 
making  their  way  across  Mexico. 
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THE   WORLD  OF   THE    PURE-IN-HEART. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  e'er  forget 
Is  the  place  where  I  was  born; 

I  feel  a  fragrance  thrill  me  yet 
From  the  fields  of  life's  bright  morn; 

There  peace  did  reign  and  good-will, 

Placid  as  the  vale  and  the  rill 

Where  wantonly  oft  I'd  play; 

And,  musing  on  life,  would  stray 
In  a  world  of  the  Pure-In-Heart. 

A  little  while  I'd  yet  sojourn, 

For  Life  allures  me  so — 
Not  all  in  vain  does  my  heart  yearn 

For  things  I  used  to  know; 
Still  there  are  those  who  help  to  live; 
And  life's*  not  a  grab,  but  a  give; 
And  my  environs  still  give  joy 
Like  that  that  I  knew  when  a  boy 

In  a  world  of  the  Pure-In-Heart. 

And  when  I  have  finished  my  days. 

The  work  that  He  gave  me  to  do, 

When  this  strange  life  and  its  ways 

I've  gone  heroically  through; 
I  want  to  slip  off  to  that  world 
Where  the  banners  of  strife  are  furled. 
Where  there's  never  a  soul  to  blame. 
Where  all  respond  to  one  name — 
To  the  world  of  the  Pure-ln-Heart. 

—William  D.  Outlaw. 


NATURE'S  COMPENSATION. 

We  lead  a  quiet,  homely  life, 

My  little  wife  and  I, 
And  while  we  live  and  work  and  love 

The  years  keep  slipping  by; 
And  I  grow  old,  while  she  grows  gray. 

Such  things  have  long  been  known; 
But. though  the  years  keep  slipping  by 

She  has  not  older  grown. 

Her  eyes  are  just  as  bright  today. 

Her  wit  is  just  as  keen. 
Her  laugh  iff  just  as  good  to  hear 

As  when  she  was  sweet  sixteen; 
Her  heart  is  just  as  tender,  too. 

Her  smile  is  just  as  sweet. 
And  she  is,  though  a  little  plump. 

As  active  on  her  feet. 

She  says  she  never  will  grow  old, 

And  I  believe  it  true. 
She  leaves  her  bed  each  day  that  comes 

Aff  fresh  as  morning  dew; 
She  has  no  worries,  knows  no  care, 

And  leads  a  joyous  life, 
Is  always  busy,  alwaysi  gay. 

And  makes  a  splendid  wife. 


I  wish  that  she  could  say  as  much 

About  her  worser  half; 
But  when  I  get  all  "out  of  sorts" 

It  only  makes  her  laugh; 
She  patff  me  on  my  stubborn  head 

And  says:  "Old-out-of-date, 
Dame  Nature  always  fixes  things 

So  they  will  compensate." 

— ^Jake  H.  Harrison. 


SAFEGUARDED. 

When  'round  my  neck,  close  cuddled  to  my 

face, 
I  feel  her  tiny  arms  in  fond  embrace — 

My  little  Dorothy  who  loves  me  so, 
I  have  no  earthly  fear,  I  have  no  doubt. 
All  thoughts  of  sin  and  wrong  are  blotted 

out 

When  on  my  cheek  her  soft,  wet  lips  are 

pressed, 
And  on  my  face  her  wistful  glances  rest — 

So  full  of  childish  innocence  and  trust. 
Temptation  has  no  place;  my  will  is  strong, 
I  can  not  fall,  I  can  not  go  a-wrong. 

At  evening  when  I  rock  her  to  and  fro. 
And  her  sweet  baby  voice  is  crooning  low — 
Her  tender,  trustful  eyes  upturned  to  mine 
In  Christ-like  candor,  soft,  repentant  tears. 
Wash  clean  my  heart  from  all  that  soils  and 
sears. 

— ^James  Courtney  Challiss. 


THE  NORTHER. 

The  wind  shrieks  in  as  it  sweeps  o'er  the 

plain. 

The  dust  of  the  desert  darkens  the  air. 

The  cattle  are  wild  with  anger  and  fear; 

Where  late  came  the  south  wind's  tenderest 

strain. 
Whispering    summertime's    softest    refrain. 
The  scream  of  the  Norther's  wrath  we  can 

hear 
Lashing  the  trees  all  leafless  and  bare. 
Flaunting  the  scourge  of  the  gods  in  its 
train. 
The  green  of  the  fields  is  parched  with 

its  breath. 
The  veins  of  the  earth  in  its  fury  sucked 
dry. 
The  Frost  King  shouts  as  he  rides  on  the 
gale; 
While  all  that  is  tender  goes  to  its  death. 
Leaving  a   waste   where    the    wind  has 
passed  by 
With   Summer's  sweet   mem'ry   lost  in  its 
wall. 

— Francis  McKinnon  Morton. 
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The  Opportunity  That  Came  to  a  Young  Man 
and  How  He  Proved  Equal  to  the  Emergency 

BY   MABEL   MONROE 


MISS  PENDLETON  said  to  Brown- 
low  as  they  left  the  house: 
*  *  You  needn  't  speak  to  me  again, 
for  I  shall  not  answer  you." 

Brownlow  said :  *  *  That  would  hardly 
be  polite,  would  it?  I  remember  that  in 
my  infancy  I  was  admonished  to  'speak 
when  I  was  spoken  to,  come  when  I  was 
called,  shut  the  door  after  me' — and 
something  else  that  rhymed,  but  which 
I  have  forgotten.  I  was  told  that  was 
'manners.'  Now,  you  wouldn't  like  me 
to  think  you  had  no  manners,  would 
you?" 

**It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me  what  you — " 

She  bit  her  lip  and  did  not  complete 
the  sentence. 

'*Tou  were  saying — " 

Miss  Pendleton  did  not  answer. 
Brownlow  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

**I  don't  want  to  obtrude  my  society 
on  you,"  he  said.  **If,  for  the  moment, 
you  would  rather  be  without  me,  I  could 
go  back,  you  know.  Or,"  he  added,  **I 
might  walk  behind  you  a  few  paces — • 
say,  twelve  feet.  That  strikes  me  as  a 
respectful  distance.    Which  shall  it  be  ? " 

He  stopped,  as  if  to  fall  back. 

**I  won't  have  you  following  me," 
she  said  in  icy  tones.  *'If  you  wish  to 
leave  me,  I  suppose  I  can  go  alone.  It 
will  look  strange,  but  I  don't  suppose 
you  will  care  for  that." 

''Well,  won't  it  look  strange  if  you 
don't  speak  to  me?  It  would  look  as  if 
you  had  quarreled  with  me.  Besides,  as 
I  said  before,  it  would  hardly  be  polite." 

"I  shall  treat  you  precisely  as  I  would 
any  other  gentleman  while  we  are  there. 
After  that  I  don't  wish  to  see  you." 

"Surely,  I  am  to  escort  you  home?" 


"I  said  'after  that.'  After  this  even- 
ing, if  you  prefer  it. ' ' 

"Bufl  don't  prefer  it" 

"Whether  you  prefer  it  or  not,  I  pre- 
fer it — ^infinitely.  And  in  the  mean- 
time I  wish  to  be  excused  from  conver- 
sation with  you." 

Miss  Pendleton  turned  to  look  down 
the  car  tra^k. 

"It's  coming  now,"  said  Brownlow. 

As  the  car  stopped,  Brownlow  helped 
her  aboard,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed 
what  particularly  trim  shoes  she  was 
wearing. 

Well,  she  was  a  particularly  trim 
young  person. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  proud  of 
her,  although  it  was  all  over  between 
them. 

"I  find  these  street  car  signs  very  en- 
tertaining," he  said,  after  they  had  been 
seated  a  minute  or  two. 

It  was  a  summer  car  and  they  had  to 
occupy  a  seat  together. 

There  was  no  response  to  this. 

She  looked  at  a  passing  automobile  as 
if  she  fancied  she  recognized  one  of  the 
occupants. 

Brownlow  looked  at  her  averted  face 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  sort  of 
spasm  of  pain  crossed  it. 

He  wondered  if  that  inconsiderate  ire- 
mark  he  had  made  an  hour  before  could 
have  hurt  her  so  much. 

He  had  apologized  for  it,  though  he 
had  not  thought  it  anything  serious ;  but 
now  he  felt  actually  repentant. 

Miss  Pendleton  stole  a  sidelong  glance 
at  him  and  then  bent  over  with  a  rapid 
movement  and  did  something  to  her 
shoe. 

Brownlow  apparently  took  no  notice 
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of  the  movement. 

Presently  he  sighed  and  turned  to- 
ward her. 

She  averted  her  head. 

He  kept  on  sighing  at  intervals  of  half 
a  minute. 

She  refused  to  look  around. 

He  gave  it  up  at  last  and  rose  and 
went  back  to  the  rear  platform. 

He  was  gone  three  or  four  minutes. 

When  he  returned  Miss  Pendleton 
looked  very  much  disturbed. 

** What's  the  matter?''  he  asked. 

This  time  Miss  Pendleton  spoke. 

**I've  lost  my  shoe,"  she  said  with 
forced  calmness.  *  *  It  was  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, and  I  slipped  it  off  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  and  I — I  think  it  has  fallen 
out  of  the  car." 

Brownlow  was  silent  for  a  moment  or 
two  as  he  gravely  considered  the  awful 
situation.    Then  his  face  cleared. 

**What  size  shoe  was  it!"  he  asked 
suddenly,  and  she  was  surprised  into 
saying  that  it  was  three-and-a-half. 

**Then  here's  where  I  get  off,"  he 
said,  rising.  **You  go  on  around  the 
loop,  and  when  you  get  back  to  the  next 
comer  you  11  find  me  standing  there 
with  a  glad  smile  on  my  face  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  under  my  arm.  It  will  make  us 
half  an  hour  late,  but  that  won't  mat- 
ter." 


**I  wouldn't  think  of  it,"  she  began 
with  cold  dignity.    **I  will  not  consent." 

But  Brownlow  had  swung  off  the  car. 

By  the  time  the  car  had  made  its  cir- 
cuit and  got  back  at  the  comer  where 
Brownlow  had  left  it,  Miss  Pendleton 
seemed  to  be  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind, 
for  she  hailed  the  appearance  of  Brown- 
low with  a  smile  almost  as  glad  as  his 
own. 

**  They 're  in  my  pocket,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
**I11  smuggle  them  to  you  one  by  one. 
Are  you  ready?" 

**Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  nervous  little 
laugh,  and  took  a  shoe  from  him. 

**Now  the  other.  That's  right.  How 
do  they  fit?" 

**  Beautifully — and  as  easy  as  can  be. 
Oh,  Jim,  how  sweet  and  noble  and  re- 
sourceful of  you !  And  I  was  so  horrid. 
Will  you  forgive  me?" 

**How  long  had  you  been  wearing  that 
tight  shoe?''  asked  Brownlow. 

**A11  this  afternoon,"  she  confessed. 

**Then  I  forgive  you,"  said  Brown- 
low. **I  only  wonder  that  you  let  me 
off  as  easily." 

When  Brownlow  reached  his  room  that 
night  he  took  the  missing  shoe  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat  and  looked  at 
it  long  and  tenderly. 

Then  he  laid  it  away  in  a  drawer. 


OLariME  VERSATILITY 

Henry  Watterson,  in  an  interview  in  Washington,  praised  the  American- 
journalist  of  the  old  school. 

**The  journalist  of  the  old  school,"  said  Mr.  Watterson,  with  his  hearty 
laugh,  **was  remarkable  above  all  things  for  versatility.  He,  unlike  your  col- 
lege-bred journalist  of  today,  never  knew  when  he  turned  up  at  the  office  whether 
he'd  be  handed  a  mop,  an  opera  ticket  or  a  pair  of  shears — and  he  was  equally 
at  home  with  all  three." 


A  BELIEVER 

Gifford  Pinchot,  at  his  brother's  house  on  Park  avenue,  New  York,  listened 
quizzically  to  a  political  story  that  was  being  submitted  to  him  for  verification  by- 
a  political  reporter. 

When  the  reporter  finished  his  narrative  Mr.  Pinchot  laughed  and  said : 

**I11  reply  to  that  as  the  old  Italian  peasant  replied  to  the  statement  that 
his  fellow  countrymen  loved  birds  too  well  ever  to  eat  them. 

**  'Well,  I  don't  mind  believing  that  myself,'  the  old  man  said,  *but  there '» 
a  good  many  who  wouldn't.'  " 
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The  Lonely  Bandit 

An  Adventure  In  the  Career  of  One 
Robert  Halsey 

BY   HARRY  VAN   DEMARK 

Author  tf  "Tk*  Adranturm  tf  Bobbr  PaekimMuch."  "Under  tka  Fir*  Fountain."  Etc. 


A  NOVELETTE  IN  TWO  PARTS-PART  II 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PART  I. 
Bob  Halsey,  a  bandit  through  force  of  clroumstancet,  known  on  the  Texas-Mexican  border 
as  "El  Bandlto  Mascada,"  because  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  penetrate  the  black  mask  which 
he  invariably  wears,  to  pay  a  grudge  against  United  States  Marshal  Thomas  Flynn  of  Del  Rio, 
holds  up  the  latter  on  a  lonely  road  and  relieves  him  of  a  handsome  watch  given  by  admiring 
friends  for  service  against  a  band  of  Mexican  marauders.  Halsey  is  pursued  by  the  marshal 
and  his  coip^boy  friends,  but  eludes  them  and  reaches  his  stronghold— a  cave  in  the  mountains, 
miles  away.  Here  he  broods  over  his  loneliness,  and  dreams  of  Evebelle  Fairfax,  the  girl  back  in 
Virginia,  who  chose  Clem  Larkin  in  preference  to  him.  He  then  conceives  the  daring  plan  of  giv- 
ing himself  up  to  Flynn,  with  the  statement  that  he  is  "El  Bandlto  Mascada."  The  boldness  of 
the  plan,  he  believes,  will  cause  the  marshal,  who  has  never  seen  Halsey's  face,  to  scout  at  the 
idea.  Halsey  thus  hopes  to  gain  his  freedom  and  return  East.  He  dons  a  suit  of  corduroy  clothes, 
in  which  he  has  never  been  seen,  and  leaves  for  Del  Rio  to  put  his  plan  to  the  test. 


IV. 

MARSHAL  FLYNN  was  walking 
peacefully  along  the  single  busi- 
street  of  Del  Rio,  when  he  saw 
approaching  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  thoroughfare,  a  frank-faced  young 
fellow,  barely  out  of  his  twenties.  There 
was  something  in  his  demeanor  to  at- 
tract attention — ^yet,  nothing  familiar, 
so  far  as  the  marshal  could  tell. 

**Are  you  Marshal  Flynn?'' 
the  other. 

**I  reckon  I  am,  young  fellow, 
up?'' 

**  Considerable." 

**WelU" 

**I  want  you  to  run  me  in?" 

**Run  you  in  where?" 

**In  jail,  of  course." 

**You  want  me  to  run  you  in  jail?" 

*'Yes." 

*'And  why  should  I  run  you  in  jail?" 

**Well — on    account    of    my    reputa- 
tion." 

**You  don't  look  dangerous.  "Who  are 
you?" 


greeted 
What's 


''El  Bandito  Mascada!" 
.    The  marshal  stared  hard  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  burst  into  a  guffaw. 

''El  Bandito  Mascada,  eh?" 

** That's  what  they  call  me  over  the 
line." 

**0h  it  is!   And  you  want  me  to  run 
you  in?" 


**Well,  I'll  be  damned!  You've  got 
your  nerve." 

**To  be  a  successful  bandit,  one  must 
have  nerve." 
*'Look  here — ^what's  yourgame?" 
**My  game?  To  be  arrested." 
**I  mean  what's  behind  all  this?" 
**  Nothing.    I  got  lonesome  for  good 
company — ^that's  all." 

**And  you  thought  Marshal  Flynn 
would  be  a  good  fellow  to  entertain  you, 
eh?  You  thought  Marshal  Flynn  would 
take  you  at  your  word  and  lock  you  up 
so  you  could  get  three  square  meals  a 
day  off  the  commonwealth,  didn't  you? 
Young  fellow,  I  don't  know  what  your 
game  is,  but  I've  seen  your  kind  before. 
You  're  broke,  aren  't  you  ? ' ' 
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**You  don't  know  where  your  next 
meal  is  coming  from?" 

** Quite  right/' 

**And  jail  food  will  taste  pretty  good 
as  long  as  the  state  puts  it  up  for  noth- 
ing?" 

**0h,  come  now — I — " 

**You  needn't  answer  that.  You  look 
like  a  smart  chap,  but  you  can't  come 
anything  like  that  on  me.  The  jail  is 
built   for  criminals — ^not  for  tramps." 

'^You're  making  a  grave  mistake  in 
letting  me  go.  I  tell  you  I'm  a  crimi- 
nal." 

**Yes;  so  you  said.  You're  El  Ban- 
dito  Mascada.  Gad!" 

The  marshal,  unable  to  longer  restrain 
himself,  again  indulged  in  the  '  laugh 
that  had  made  him  famous  on  account 
of  its  carrying  qualities. 

So  far  did  the  laugh  carry  in  the 
present  instance  that  a  crowd  began  to 
gather,  eager  to  learn  what  had  stirred 
the  officer's  risibilities. 

** Gentlemen,"  said  the  marshal,  "you 
see  before  you  a  smart  young  chap— so 
smart,  in  fact,  that  he  believes  he  should 
be  eating  three  square  meals  a  day  in 
jail.  He  says  he  is  El  Bandiio  Mcls- 
cadar 

The  speech  brought  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  cowboys  and  others,  and 
Bob  could  scarcely  conceal  his  elation. 
To  aid  the  marshal  in  disbelieving  Ms 
story  he  allowed  a  smile  to  flicker  about 
his  lips. 

**Tell  me  something,  marshal,"  he 
said,  as  the  laughter  died  away.  **I 
have  told  you  that  I  am  the  bandit  you 
have  long  been  seeking.  Why  won't  you 
believe  me?" 

**If  you  want  to  know  why,  111  tell 
you.  In  the  first  place,  while  we've 
never  seen  Mascada's  dirty  face,  we 
know  the  scamp  by  sight,  and  he's  a 
much  bigger  man  than  you.  If  that 
didn't  clinch  the  matter,  I  might  add 
that  Mascada  knows  me  well.  You  didn't 
think  about  that  when  you  came  up  to 
me  a  while  ago  and  asked  if  I  was  the 
marshal,  did  you?" 

Bob  feigned  a  start  of  chagrin,  and 
the  sheriff  winked  at  the  crowd.  He  had 
put  over  a  clincher,  he  felt — one  that 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  astute 
officer  he  knew  himself  to  be.  Why, 
that's  what  the  government  kept  him  on 


the  border  for — ^to  tell  black  from  white, 
and  to  keep  the  authorities  from  being 
imposed  upon. 

The  marshal  turned  again  to  Bob. 

**Well,  young  fellow — ^it's  your  next 
move." 

**I  don't  know  what  say,  marshal, 
I—" 

** There  ain't  much  you  can  say— ex- 
cept to  admit  that  we've  got  you  tagged 
and  tell  us  your  real  name." 

**My  real  name?  Well,  I  suppose  I 
should  tell  you  that.  It's  Halsey—- Rob- 
ert Halsey?" 

** Where  you  from,  Mr.  Halsey?" 

''Mexico." 

**What  you  been  doin'  over  there?" 

**I  had  some  property  in  Chihuahua, 
but  the  bandits  have  taken  that  country 
by  force." 

**So,  that's  where  you  got  your  idea 
of  telling  me  you  was  a  bandit?  Look 
here;  have  you  ever  seen  this  Mi^cada 
fellow?" 

**Many  times." 

**  Would  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him 
again?" 

**Yes,  I  believe  I  would." 

**Ever  see  him  with  his  mask  off?'* 

**I've  seen  a  man  I  took  for  him." 

**Then,  I've  got  a  place  for  you.  Come 
with  me."  He  led  Bob  away  from  the 
gaping  crowd.  **Now,  listen,  I'm  going 
to  make  you  a  deputy,  and  if  you  put 
me  in  the  way  of  getting  this  Mascada, 
I'll  split  the  reward,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  ought  to  look  mighty  big  to 
you." 

**A  thousand  dollars!  Why,  for  a 
thousand  dollars  I'd  tackle  Mascada  sin- 
gle-handed." 

"You  would!" 

"Surely." 

"That  gives  me  an  idea.  Do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  locate  his  lair  up  there 
in  the  mountains?" 

"I  could  try." 

"Then  you  could  tip  me  off  and  we'd 
make  it  warm  for  this  desperado." 

"And  you'll  share  the  reward?" 

"You  bet,  I  will." 

"It's  a  bargain.  In  the  meantime, 
just  lead  me  to  a  good  square  meal!" 

V. 
That  night  Bob  Halsey  found  himself 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  little  parlor  of 
Marshal  Flynn's  ^oi,ie^^(^h^i^5^gf^. 
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ous  subjects  with  the  man  who  desired 
above  all  others  to  run  El  Bandit o  Mas- 
cada  to  earth. 

As  the  evening  waned.  Bob  was  shown 
to  a  room  in  an  off  comer  of  the  house 
by  the  marshal's  wife,  who,  in  her  at- 
tempt to  be  courteous  to  her  husband's 
guests,  overdid  the  matter  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  bandit  to  re- 
frain from  laughing  in  her  face. 

After  Bob's  departure  the  marshal 
sat  smoking  as  he  gazed  contemplatively 
at  the  ill-smelling  kerosene  lamp  on  the 
table.  He  started  when  there  came  a 
soft  rap  on  the  front  door,  gave  a  sharp 
hitch  to  his  belt  to  bring  his  pistol  with- 
in easy  reach,  then  arose  and  cautiously 
opened  the  portal. 

**  Hello,  Kirby,"  he  greeted  cordially, 
as  a  man  in  cowboy  attire  stood  before 
him. 

'*Sh!"  returned  Kirby,  looking  fur- 
tively  about. 

** What's  the  matter?"  queried  the 
marshal  in  a  stage  whisper. 

''Where's  that  feller,  Halseyt" 

''He's  gone  to  bed.   Why?" 

"Well,  I  got  some  news  that'll  prove 
interestin'.  Shall  I  come  in  or  had  you 
better  come  out?" 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  come  out." 

The  marshal  returned  to  the  table, 
picked  up  his  hat  and  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Flynn :' 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  I'm 
goin'  to  walk  down  the  road  apiece  with 
Shorty  Kirby." 

"And  I'm  goin'  to  bed,"  was  the  half- 
surly  response,  as  the  marshal  went  out, 
closing  the  door. 

It  happened  that  Bob  threw  up  the 
window  of  his  room,  just  as  the  mar- 
shal and  Kirby  started  out  the  gate.  He 
was  in  an  ell  of  the  house,  and  the  two 
men  were  plainly  visible  in  the  moon- 
light. When  he  saw  them  Bob  retreated 
into  the  shadows  of  the  room,  but  kept 
his  eye  focused  on  the  pair  as,  heads 
close  together,  talking  in  undertones, 
they  walked  slowly  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  that  means?" 
he  mused. 

Naturally  of  a  suspicious  nature,  on 
account  of  the  precarious  business  in 
which  he  had  engaged  for  some  years, 
Halsey  began  to  believe  that  something 
was  wrong. 

Had  the   marshal   really   known   his 


identity  while  leading  him  to  believe 
otherwise,  or  had  something  come  jiip 
suddenly  to  arouse  his  suspicions?  Or — 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  most  logical 
supposition — had  he  left  the  house  on 
a  piece  of  business  entirely  foreign  to 
anything  concerning  El  Bandito  Mas- 
cadaf 

"Whatever  this  means,  I'll  see  it 
through,"  he  muttered,  grimly.  "Luck 
has  favored  me  this  far,  and  I  don't 
believe  shell  desert  me  now." 

With  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed. 
He  was  tired  and  drowsy,  and  if  the 
marshal. had  further  business  with  him, 
he  would  face  it  in  the  morning. 

And,  in  ten  minutes,  the  lonely  ban- 
dit was  asleep. 

VL 

And  in  the  meantime — 

Marshal  Flynn  and  Shorty  Kirby  halt- 
ed a  short  distance  from  the  house,  where 
a  clump  of  trees  grew  close  to  the  road- 
side, and  the  marshal,  with  a  final  pull 
at  his  pipe,  said: 

"Well?" 

"Would  it  surprise  you  if  this  feller, 
Halsey,  had  put  it  over  you  after  all?" 

"Put  it  over  me?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Just  this.  Zeke  Currier,  the  mail 
carrier,  claims  to  have  seen  Mascada  once 
when  his  mask  was  off — ^you  remember 
how  he  was  boastin'  about  it  one  time 
before  the  boys?" 

"Yes,  I  do  recollect  somethin'  of  the 
sort." 

"And  do  you  remember  Zeke's  de- 
scription of  the  bandit?" 

"No;  I  can't  say  that  I  do." 

"Well,  I  remember — short  dark  hair, 
he  said,  inclined  to  be  curly — grayish 
blue  eyes  and  a  sharp-pointed  chin." 

"Say,  that  pretty  well  fits  this  Hal- 
sey chap,  don't  it?"  and  Flynn 's  eyes 
grew  wide  with  wonder. 

"Well,  I  should  say  it  does." 

"May  be  somethin'  in  this,  after  all. 
Shorty.  Zeke  is  such  a  darned  liar,  I 
thought  he  was  yamin'  when  he  said 
he'd  seen  Mascada.  I  didn't  ask  fer  no 
particulars,  because  Zeke's  too  long- 
winded  when  you  git  him  started — and  I 
was  in  a  hurry  that  day." 

"The  minute  I  set  eyes  on  Halsey, 
yesterday,  and  heard  you  say  that  he 
claimed  to  be  Mascada,  I  thought  o'  what^ 
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Zeke  said.  Now,  there  may  be  nothin' 
in  it — and  yet  again  there  may." 

**Do  you  8 'pose  if  he  was  Mascada 
he'd  have  the  nerve  to  come  here  and 
do  what  he  did — give  himself  up  to  the 
very  man  who  was  lookin'  for  himf 

'*It  don't  seem  quite  natural,  but  Mas- 
cada has  nerve  enough  for  anything. 
Didn't  he  risk  his  neck  a  few  days  ago 
just  to  relieve  you  of  that  watch  the 
boys  presented  you  withT" 

The  marshal's  face  clouded.  The 
watch  was  still  a  sore  point. 

**Yes,  he  did,  and  if  this  is  him 
—well—" 

Flynn  cut  off  with  a  growl,  but 
Shorty  knew  the  scowl  that  overspread 
his  features  meant  trouble. 

**  Question  is,  what  we  goin'  to  do 
about  it?"  Shorty  queried. 

**"What  do  you  suggest?" 

** There's  only  one  plan  occurs  to  me 
that's  apt  to  bring  results." 

**Let'shaveit." 

*'We  might  git  a  bunch  o'  boys  to- 
gether and  pull  him  out  of  your  place, 
just  like  we  really  thought  he  was  Mas- 
cada, and  then  make  out  like  we're  goini* 
to  string  him  up.  We  may  scare  him 
into  makin'  a  confession." 

**But  you  know,  Shorty,  I  can't  have 
no  hand  in  a  lynchin',"  the  marshal  pro- 
tested, quickly. 

**But  this  lynchin'  will  be  a  fake — we 
won 't  actually  harm  him,  but  he  needn  't 
know  the  difference.  Then,  if  he  confes- 
ses, we  can  slap  him  in  jail  and  claim 
the  reward." 

**Well,  I  reckon  that's  a  good  scheme. 
I'll  tell  youj  you  go  down  and  get  the 
boys.  I'll  go  back  and  let  on  like  I'm 
goin'  to  bed.  When  you  rout  me  out, 
I'll  be  as  surprised  as  Halsey  is.  You 
understand?"  and  he  winked. 

**  Great,  "Shorty  agreed,  '^'m  off. 
Well  be  at  your  place  inside  of  an 
hour." 

With  that  he  rushed  over  to  where 
his  horse  was  tethered,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle,  and  the  thunder  of  Hoofs  quickly 
receded  down  the  moon-lit  road. 

VII. 
Bob  Halsey  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  his 
senses  came  gradually  back  from  dream- 
land. Yes,  he  had  been  asleep — ^he  knew 
that,  but  what  were  all  those  voices? 
And  where  was  he  ? 


He  sat  up  in  bed.  The  surroundings 
seemed  strange.  Ah,  he  had  it — ^in  the 
house  of  Marshal  Flynn,  and  the  mar- 
shal, when  last  seen,  had  been  walking 
down  the  road  toward  Del  Rio. 

Could  the  noises  have  anything  to  do 
with  that? 

Bob  hardly  had  time  for  connected 
thought,  before  the  door  of  his  room  was 
thrown  open  and  Flynn  appeared,  with 
a  dozen  apparently  angry  faces  peering 
over  his  shoulders. 

** What's  the  meaning  of  this,  gentle- 
men?" demanded  Bob,  who  had  resolved 
to  keep  cool  at  all  hazards. 

**Come  with  us!"  sharply  ordered 
Flynn. 

**Come  with  you,  where?" 

*  *  Never  mind — ^hurry ! ' ' 

''I  assume  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
dress?" 

**0f  course.  Well  wait,"  snapped  the 
other. 

Bob  slipped  out  of  bed,  wondering  if 
the  worst  had  come.  The  marshal's  man- 
ner was  in  decided  contrast  to  his  con- 
duct that  afternoon.  Then  he  had  been 
pleasant  and  affable ;  now,  he  looked  an- 
gry enough  to  bite  a  nail  in  two. 

**I'd  like  to  know  what  this  is  all 
about?"  said  Bob. 

** You'd  like  to  know,  would  you? 
Well,  these  gentlemen,  having  business 
with  us,  came  and  roused  us  out  of  our 
sleep.  They're  goin'  to  take  us  into  Del 
Rio.  As  to  what  they  want,  you'll  have 
to  ask  them." 

**0h,  well,  I'm  not  so  curious  since 
you  say  they're  gentlemen."  Then,  after 
a  moment,  as  he  slipped  on  his  boots: 
**I'm  ready." 

Outside  a  horse,  already  saddled,  was 
waiting  for  him.  The  marshal's  charger 
was  also  at  hand,  and  the  party  made 
record  time  down  the  road  toward  Del 
Rio. 

Bob  was  silent  during  the  ride,  but  the 
cowboys  chatted  among  themselves. 

Not  a  word,  however,  to  enli^ten  the 
bandit  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  journey. 
But  once  the  square  was  reached  there 
was  a  change  in  the  demeanor  of  his 
companions. 

Bob  was  made  to  dismount,  after  which 
he  was  hustled  into  a  large  building, 
whose  purpose  was  nominally  that  of  a 
dance  hall,  but  in  which  impromptu 
court  was  freqi^en^l^^le^dj^^i^  paw 
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a  crowd  among  whom,  were  many  women. 
His  presence  seemed  to  be  an  event  of 
considerable  importance — at  which  he 
wondered.  It  was  a  most  unusual  pro- 
ceeding. 

.  Seated  in  the  center  of  a  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  rude  shack,  Bob  became 
at  once  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

When  the  assemblage  was  in  order, 
Shorty  Kirby  took  the  floor. 

**Mr..Halsey,  or  whatever  your  name 
is,"  he  said,  turning  to  Bob,  **you  blew 
into  this  town  yesterday  witk  a  nice  lit- 
tle tale  about  your  bein'  El  Bandito 
Mascada.  You  completely  h6odwinked 
us.  Do  you  stiU  claim  to  be  the  ban- 
dit?" . 

Bob  forced  a  smile. 

**Can  you  expect  me  to  admit  that, 
after  the  marshal  has  so  kindly  taken 
me  in,  and  delegated  me  with  power  to 
find  the  very  man  you  mention?" 

** You  Ve  done  that,  marshal?"  queried 
Shorty,  turning  to  the  officer. 

''Why,  yes.  He  said  he  was  familiar 
with  the  border  and  thought  he  could 
find  Mascada.  I  told  him  if  he'd  deliver 
the  bandit  into  my  hands  I'd  share  the 
reward." 

**I  see."  He  looked  at  Bob  again. 
''You're  a  mighty  keen  young  fellow." 

*' Thank  you." 

*'0h,  don't  thank  me  yet.  What  you're 
goin'  to  git  you  woni  want  to  thank 
me  for.  You  see,  it's  this  way,  Mr. 
What's-Your-Name — we  ain't  of  the 
same  mind  as  our  friend,  the  marshal, 
here.  We  believe  your  tale — we  believe 
that  you're  really  what  you  claim." 

*^Y6u  believe  I'm  Mascada?" 

Bob  could  scarcely  repress  a  start. 
But  he  forced  the  happy  smile  that  had 
been  in  evidence  most  of  the  time  since 
he  had  left  the  mountains,  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  carry  through  the  part 
he  was  playing. 

**  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  gentle- 
men, ' '  he  continued,  *  *  but  you  '11  have  to 
look  farther  for  the  man  you  want." 

**Well,  if  your  name  is  Halsey,  sup- 
pose you  prove  it — and  while  you're  at 
it  you  might  tell  us  where  you're  really 
from  and  what  you're  doin'  here." 

**I  told  you  I  came  from  Mexico." 

**Yes;  but  that  won't  go  down." 

**How  do  you  expect  me  to  present  a 
proper  defense,  when  in  all  this  city 
there  is  not  a  single  man  I  know?" 


**You  ought  to  thought  o'  that  be- 
fore,  because  you'll  prove  your  identity 
in  a  double  quick  hurry,  or  we'll  take 
you  out  to  the  big  tree  on  the  square  an' 
string  you  up  to  a  limb." 

The  marshal  was  instantly  on  his  feet. 

** Don't  act  hastily,  boys — there  may 
still  be  some  r^xa  for  doubt,  and,  any- 
way, the  law  must  take  its  course. " 

He  winked  slyly  at  Sliorty,  who  im- 
mediately cried: 

**You're  not  in  this,  Mr.  Marshal!  El 
Bandito  Mascada  has  been  a  pest  in 
this  country  long  enough,  and  as  we 
have  the  gentleman  here,  we're  goin'  to  ^ 
take  precautions  to  see  that  he  don't 
trouble  no  one  no  more."  He  turned  to 
the  crowd.  **Is  th^re  anyone  among  you 
who  has  a  reason  why  this  feller 
shouldn't  be  strung  up  without  mercy?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then 
came  a  woman's  voice  from  the  rear  of 
the  hall:  n 

**Yies;  I  have  a  reason." 

Shorty  was  surprised,  and  he  peered 
out  through  the  dim  candle  light  in  an 
effort  to  make  out  who  had  spoken. 

Bob,  too,  craned  his  neck  to  discover 
what  lone  woman  had  so  quickly  come  to 
the  defense  of  a  stranger. 

There  was  considerable  muttering 
throughout  the  hall  as  a  young  girl  made 
her  Way  toward  the  platform.  Her  face 
was  in  the  shadows  and  Bob  could  not 
make  out  her  features.  By  the  time  she 
reached  the  platform  she  had  turned  to 
face  the  crowd  and  Bob  was  no  wiser 
than  before. 

** I  object  to  this  high-handed  proce- 
dure," she  cried.  **As  you  all  know, 
whe^  my  father  died  last  year,  I  was  left 
penniless  in  Del  Rio,  where  I  have  man- 
aged to  eke  out  a  living  by  work  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  provide.  You 
have  all  been  kind  to  me.  It  was  under- 
stood that  I  was  not  to  burden  you 
longer  than  I  could  help,  and  to  that 
end  I  wrote  to  some  relatives  back  home. 

**And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
appeal  to  you  for  help.  They  ai^e  trying 
to  injure  the  man  before  you  without 
proof  and  without  cause.  The  man  is 
Robert  Halsey!  I  know  him,  and  he 
has  come  to  Del  Rio  to  take  me  back  to 
Virginia!  You  can't,  you  shan't,  harm 
him,  for  he  is  all  I  have  in  the  world!" 

Then,  to  Bob's  surprise,  she  turned 
and  threw  herself  squarely  into  his  armsi 
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He  gave  a  gasp  when  he  saw  her  face. 
It  was  Evebelle  Fairfax! 

VIII. 

When  Evebelle 's  arms  went  around  his 
neck,  Bob  Halsey  was  even  more  aston- 
ished. 

To  think  of  discovering  her,  above  all 
others,  in  this  part  of  the  world — ^her, 
the  girl  of  all  girls — and  to  hear  her 
publicly  declare  her  devotion. 

As  she  pressed  her  face  to  his,  she 
whispered : 

**Tell  them  something — anything,  but 
don't  contradict  what  I've  said," 

He  gave  her  his  whispered  assurance 
that  he  would  do  all  he  could.  Then  he 
realized  that  Shorty  Kirby  was  speak- 
ing. 

'*We  didn't  know  this  gent  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  Miss  Fairfax.  We  ain  't 
inclined  to  doubt  your  word,  but  there 
is  some  things  about  this  tale  that  doesn  't 
quite  hitch.  For  instance,  we'd  like  to 
have  Mr.  Halsey  tell  us  just  how  he 
come  to  be  here  broke,  and  why  he  didn't 
say  in  the  first  place  that  he  come  from 
Virginny." 

Bob's  mind  worked  rapidly  as  he 
gently  assisted  Evebelle  to  her  feet  and 
turned  to  face  the  speaker. 

**That,"  he  said,  slowly,  *'is  quite 
easily  explained.  In  Virginia,  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  Texas.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  a  wild  and  woolly 
place  where  a  man's  life  is  worth  next 
to  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  I  was 
laboring  under  a  disadvantage,  because, 
though  she  probably  does  not  realize  it, 
Miss  Fairfax,  in  writing  to  me  to  come 
after  her,  failed  to  say  where  she  was. 
It  has  been  a  blind  hunt  on  my  part, 
first  in  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  then 
in  the  intermediate  settlements,  until  I 
was  finally  advised  that  there  were  peo- 
ple of  that  name  near  the  border.  Un- 
fortunately, about  two  weeks  ago,  I  was 
held  up  by  bandits  and  relieved  of  my 
watch  and  all  my  cash.  Since  that  time 
I  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  I 
reached  Del  Rio  today  after  an  unpleas- 
ant walk  of  many  miles.  I  was  hungry, 
and  the  plan  of  posing  as  the  bandit, 
Maseada,  came  to  me  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  I  thought  beggars  might  be 
subjected  to  rather  rude  treatment,  so 
found,  by  inquiry,  that  Marshal  Flynn 
w«s  «  government  officer,  and  gave  my- 


self up,  as  you  know,  leaving  explana- 
tions for  a  later  date,  when  my  hunger 
had  been  appeased." 

Flynn  was  at  once  relieved,  and  he 
arose  now  and  extended  his  hand. 

*  *  Halsey,  I  believe  you, ' '  he  said,  *  *  and 
I  am  glad  if  Miss  Fairfax  has  found  in 
you.  her  natural  protector.  Her  father 
was  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  .You're  welcome 
to  stay  in  Del  Bio  as  long  as  you  please 
— in  fact,  I'm  sure  I  express  the  senti- 
ments o'  the  boys  when  I  say  that  we'd 
like  to  have  you  make  your  home  among 
us. 

**A8  much  as  I  should  like  to  remain, 
I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  the 
ex-bandit  returned — ^**and  remember,  I 
have  given  my  word  to  take  Miss  Fair- 
fax  home." 

Bob  then  received  congratulations 
from  Shorty  and  the  others.  Everyone 
seemed  to  know  Evebelle,  and  probably 
for  this  reason  overlooked  certain  im- 
probabilities in  Halsey 's  hastily-invent- 
ed story. 

IX. 

* 

A  few  days  later  Bob  and  Evebelle 
were  escorted  to  the  eastbound  stage  and 
given  a  rousing  farewell. 

And  as  the  stage  whirred  down  the 
dusty  road  on  the  first  leg  of  the  jour- 
ney to  San  Antonio,  the  girl  leaned  con- 
fidently toward  Bob  as  she  said : 

**Bob,  tell  me  something — are  you 
really  El  Bandito  Mascddaf^* 

** Little  girl,"  returned  the  other,  *'the 
less  said  about  that  the  better.  You  are 
to  be  my  wife,  and  I  will  not,  in  the  fu- 
ture, keep  from  you  anything  which  you 
should  know.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, I  will  say  this,  and  I  shall  never 
repeat  it:  I  knew  El  Bandito  Mascada. 
He  and  I  were  intimate  for  months,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  he  never  know- 
ingly harmed  a  hair  of  any  man 's  head. 
What  he  took  he  took  because  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  had  no  control, 
had  forced  him  into  the  life  he  led.  He 
tried  to  be  a  gentleman,  but  was  forced, 
at  certain  times,  by  the  precipitate  action 
of  others,  to  defend  his  life.  Now,  El 
Bandito  Mascada  is  no  more.  You  are 
the  sole  possessor  of  his  friend,  Bob  Hal- 
sey.   Isn't  that  enough?'' 

Her  only  answer  was  to  snuggle  closer, 
as  her  hand  stole  confidently  into  his. 
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X. 

Some  weeks  after  the  events  above 
narrated  Marshal  Flynn  and  his  posse 
were  one  day  riding  through  the  moun- 
tains when  they  saw  the  well-known 
horse  of  El  Bandito  Mascada,  now  run- 
ning wild.  They  gave  chase,  and  lat» 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where 
formerly  the  bandit  had  been  won't  to 
sit  in  his  loneliness.  Inside  they  found 
the  last  earthly  possessions  of  the  fa- 
mous desperado.  And  there,  also,  under 
a  mound  of  earth,  which  was  almost  as 
fresh  as  the  day  it  had  been  disturbed, 
they  found  a  box  of  valuables  and  among 
them  the  marshal's  watch. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
bandit  had  mysteriously  met  his  death 


by  some  unknown  means — else  why 
should  he  leave  his  treaj»ures  and  other 
belongings  in  the  cave? 

An  opinion  in  which  the  bandit,  had 
he  been  able  to  know  it,  would  have 
heartily  concurred. 

XI. 

Still  later,  in  the  Virginia  hills,  Mrs. 
Robert  Halsey,  nee  Fairfax,  one  day 
approached  her  husband. 

"Dear,''  she  said,  *'the  story  of  our 
reunion  was  certainly  romantic.  It 
seems  impossible  that  such  things  could 
happen,  except  in  some  wildly  improb- 
able tale.'* 

''Think  it  over,"  Bob  replied— ''they 
didn't!" 


(The  End.) 


Defects  in  Our  Banking 
System 

"The  serious  defects  of  our  present  system  of  banking 
should  be  remedied  by  prompt  and  effective  legislation,  which, 
while  preventing  control  of  any  self-constituted  and  self-per- 
petuating board,  will,  in  all  its  essentials,  safeguard  not  only 
business  and  commerce,  but  the  interests  of  all  our  people, 
it  being  the  conviction  of  this  Chamber  that  such  legislation 
is  infinitely  more  important  to  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer  than  to  the  banker." — Resolution 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Read  "The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Banking,"  page  511. 
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To  Our  Readers 


THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  is  your  forum;  it  is  pub- 
lished  for  a  definite  purpose;  it  aims  to  print  such 
matter  as  all  residents  of  Texas  and  the  Great  South- 
west should  read,  concerning  the  history,  the  scientific 
achievements,  resources  and  future,  personally,  industrially, 
commercially  and  agriculturally  of  the  Southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

A  forum  is  something  to  be  used  by  the  people  for  the 
expression  of  thought.  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  is  the 
forum  of  its  readers,  and  asks  at  any  time  for  their  just 
criticism. 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  is  a  young  publication— it 
has  not  begun  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  its  usefulness. 
Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  anything  lacking?.  In  your  judg- 
ment, is  the  magazine  clean  and  progressive?  Do  its  arti- 
cles, stories  and  illustrations  interest  and  please  you? 

I  realize  fully  that  we  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
great  magazine,  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
past  and  progress  of  the  future  Texas,  and  I  will  take  it 
as  a  personal  favor  if  any  of  the  magazine's  readers  will 
communicate  with  me  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  you  who  are 
a  part  of  the  Great  Southwest  that  we  are  looking  for 
our  support.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  give  us  your  sugges- 
tions. 

In  your  opinion  if  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  continues 
to  grow,  as  it  has  grown  in  the  last  three  years,  will  it  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Texas  home? 

CHARLES  A.  NEWNING, 
Houston,  Texas.  Publisher. 
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The  Twenty-Ninth  Biennial 
State  Saengerfest 


BY  HARRY  T.  WARNER 


MAY  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1913,  wiU  be 
the  dates  for  an  event  which  will 
make  Houston  the  musical  capi- 
tal of  Texas.  There  may  be  a  dispute  as 
to  which  of  the  Texas  cities  bears  that 
title  during  most  weeks  of  the  year.  But 
on  the  dates  given  the  twenty-ninth  bien- 
nial State  Saengerfest  will  be  held  in  the 
great  auditorium  which  has  rung  to  the 
voice  of  many  of  the  noted  artists  of 
the  world. 

During  the  thirty  years  since  the 
first  was  held,  there  have  been  three 
Saengerfests  in  Houston — ^in  1885,  in 
1894  and  in  1902.  Preparations  for  en- 
tertaining the  singers  who  will  partici- 
pate in  the  fourth  are  under  way,  and 
the  plans  are  far  reaching.  Hon.  Jake 
F.  Wolters  has  been  chosen  as  president, 
and  the  naming  of  committees  and  the 
outlining  of  their  work  is  now  proceed- 
ing. 

The  first  Saengerfest  was  held  in  New 
Braunfels  in  1853,  and,  until  the  war 
between  the  States,  they  were  held  an- 
nually. But  that  held  in  1860  was  the 
last  for  ten  years,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence which  had  arisen  among  the  sing- 
ers because  of  the  war,  the  losses  among 
the  singers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
conflict,  and  the  generally  unsettled  con- 
ditions prevailing.  Nor  was  there  any 
regularity  as  to  the  dates,  one  being  held 
in  1870,  the  next  in  1873,  then  in  1874, 
and  the  fourth  in  1877.  Since  then  they 
have  been  held  biennially. 

From  a  few  singers  contesting  for 
prizes  and  spending  their  time  in  dis- 
cussing music,  the  Saengerfest  has  grown 
until  now  there  are  choruses  from  many 
cities  in  Texas,  there  are  artists  of 
great  reputation  among  the  soloists, 
there  are  talks  on  music  by  men  who 
have  given  their  life-time  to  the  study  of 


the  varied  phases  of  the  art.  Houston 
has  never  had  such  a  musical  event,  nor 
will  it  again  until  the  next  Saengerfest 
is  held  here. 

THE  GERMAN'S  MAENNERGE8ANG 

In  a  recent  article  touching  upon  the 
Saengerfest,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lieb  wrote : 

*'The  German's  Maenner^esang  is  the 
of  Spring  of  his  innate  social  and  artis- 
tic instincts.  To  them  he  is  as  true  on 
the  prairies  of  the  far  West  as  in  his 
native  home.  Wherever  he  is  found,  no 
sooner  does  he  meet  his  fellows  than  the 
institutions  to  which  he  so  fondly  clings 
are  set  up.  There  is  another  people  to 
whom  an  equal  meed  of  praise  should  be 
paid,  were  it  not  that  its  musical  activ- 
ities are  restricted  to  one  form  of  the 
art,  and  its  influence  to  single  commu- 
nities. This  people  is  the  Welsh,  choral- 
ists  of  singular  excellence,  but  who  still 
practice  that  separation  in  this  country 
that  their  ancestors  did  in  their  native 
land,  wherefore  they  were  enabled  to 
maintain  their  individuality  as  a  race 
through  all  the  revolutions,  political  and 
social,  to  which  their  island  was  sub- 
jected by  Saxon,  Norman  and  Dane.'' 

The  German  immigrants  who  came  to 
Texas  about  1840  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Salem  had  scarcely  overcome 
the  first  trial  year,  full  of  hardships  and 
privations,  in  their  new  colony  of  New 
Braunfels,  when  the  inherent  love  of 
song-music  asserted  itself  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  singing  society, 
which  was  organized  in  1845,  under  a 
liveoak  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Comal 
river. 

There  were  but  eight  singers  at  the 
start  who  would  occasionally  come  to- 
gether whenever  they  all  happened  to 
be  stopping  in  the  colony.   Regular  re- 
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hearsals  did  not  take  place  until  the 
organization  of  the  singing  society,  Ger- 
mania,  in  1850,  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Tex- 
as. Prom  that  time  on  the  love  of  song 
began  to  spread  more  and  more  among 
the  German  settlers  of  Texas.  About  the 
same  time  a  singing  society  was  started 
in  San  Antonio,  and  in  1852  the  '/Deu- 
tsche Maennerchor"  was  organized  at 
Austin,  which  is  to  this  date  still  in  ex- 
istence, being  the  oldest  society  belong- 
ing to  the  German-Texas  Saengerbund. 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  SINGING  IN  TEXAS 

While  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July, 
in  the  year  of  1853,  sundry  songs  were 
rendered  by  the  Gterman  Society,  which 
were  participated  in  by  a  number  of 
singers  from  San  Antonio.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  suggestion  of  form- 
ing a  Saengerbund  (singers'  league)  was 
made,  and  the  singing  societies  of  San 
Antonio  and  Austin  were  invited  by  the 
New  Braunfels  Society  to  meet  at  a 
Saengerfest  to  take  place  in  New  Braun- 
fels on  October  15-16,  1853.  And  the 
singers  came,  although  heavy  rains  had 
fallen  over  the  entire  country,  making 
roads  almost  impassable,  and  swelling 
rivers  and  creeks  to  overflowing. 


The  San  Antonio  singers  succeeded 
only  after  great  difficulties  in  crossing 
the  Salado  and  Cibolo  Creeks.  The  Aus- 
tin singers  had  to  make  a  halt  with  their 
wagons  before  the  overflowing  banks  of 
the  Blanco  River.  In  normal  eonditi<Hi 
the  riverbed  contained  about  one  foot  of 
water,  but  now,  however,  presented  the 
picture  of  a  big  sea.  The  crossing  had 
to  be  accomplished,  however,  because  on 
the  following  day  the  Saengerfest  was  to 
begin  in  New  Braunfels,  and  a  distance 
of  24  miles  had  still  to  be  overcome.  At 
the  risk  of  their  lives  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  when  they  finally  succeeded 
in  reaching  'the  other  side  of  the  river 
they  found  that  all  their  effects,  also 
their  music  books,  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  waters.  All  they  saved  was  their 
lives  and  their  banner. 

All  the  singers  arrived,  however,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  way 
from  the  town  to  the  singers'  hall  could 
be  made  only  by  wagon  or  on  horse- 
back through  mud  and  water,  yet,  nev- 
ertheless, the  first  Saengerfest  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  success. 

It  was  then  and  there,  on  October  16, 
1853,  that  the  German-Texan  Saenger- 
bund was  organized  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  of  the  various  socie- 
ties took  place. 


"THE  CITY  OF  PEAGET' 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Texas  Magazine  will  be  found  the 
first  installment  of  a  new  serial  by  Walter  Scott  Haskell, 
entitled,  **The  City  of  Peace.'*  Mr.  Haskell  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  other  serials  in  The  Texas  Magazine,  **  Emis- 
saries to  the  Moon,'*  and  *'In  the  Jungle,'*  also  several  short 
tales.  The  new  story  is  a  tale  of  wierd  adventure  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  leads  into  the  interior  regions  of  the  earth.  It  will 
be  published  in  four  generous  installments. 
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Hello,  Brother! 

Shed  your  i>ack,  fill  your  pipe,  and  sit  down — ^we  want  to 
have  a  little  straisrht  "Head  Camp"  fire  talk  with  you.  To  ft 
tight  down  to  "brass  tacks/'  you've  s:ot  your  share  of  red 
corpuscles  in  your  blood — ^you  like  the  fields,  and  woods  and 
waters — you  like  the  solo  of  the  reel,  and  the  voice  of  the  ffun. 
It's  an  unfortunate  fact  that  you,  who  love  these  things,  can 
not  get  more  than  from  one  to  four  weeks  off  In  a  year  to  enjoy 
them. 

NOW  LISTEN: — If  we  can  show  you  how  you  can  take  a 
fishing  or  hunting  trip  twelve  times  a  year  for  |1.00  without 
neglecting  your  work,  will  you  take  it?  If  we  can  take  you  Into 
the  big  woods,  where  you  can  smell  the  evergreens,  and  hear 
the  babble  of  the  brook,  and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small,  will  you  come  with  us?    Subscribe  for  the 

National  Sportsman 

— that's  the  answer — and  as  this  magaxine  comes  to  you  each 
month,  it  will  lure  you  pleasantly  away  from  the  monotonous 
grind  of  your  every-day  work  to  the  healthful  atmosphere  of 
the  woods  and  fields — will  make  you  forget  your  troubles — ^will 
put  new  life  into  you — and,  in  addition  to  your  annual  outing  in 
the  open,  you  will  get  from  its  contents  each  month  during  the 
year  many  a  pleasant  trip  and  enjoyable  experience  with  Rod, 
Dog.  Rifle  and  Gun. 

The  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  is  entirely  different  from  any 
other  magazine  published.  It's  Just  like  a  great  big  camp  In  the 
woods,  with  100,000  good  fellows  sitting  around  the  fire,  smok- 
ing and  telling  each  other  stories  about  their  good  times  in  the 
woods.  Come  in.  Brother,  Join  with  us  and  tell  us  a  good  story 
if  you  have  one,  or  Just  sit  and  listen.  If  you'd  rather. 

Briefly,  the  NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  contains  each  month 
160  pages  crammed  full  of  stories,  photographs  of  fish  and  game 
taken  from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff  that  will  make  any 
man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins  read  his  copy  through  before 
he  goes  to  bed,  even  if  it  takes  all  night.  Think  of  it,  twelve 
copies,  each  containing  160  pages,  over  1900  pages  in  all,  sent 
to  you  postpaid,  for  a  one- dollar  "William." 

Is  your  blood  warm  yet,  Brother?  If  not,  listen  to  this:  Send 
us  $1.00,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  enter  your  name  on  our 
subscription  list  for  one  year,  and  send  you  by  return  mail, 
your  choice  of  a  handsome  National  Sportsman  Brotherhood 
emblem  in  the  form  of  a  Lapel  Button,  a  Scarf  Pin  or  a  Watch 
Fob,  as  here  shown.  Don't  delay — ^Join  our  great  big  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Camping,  Nature-loving  National  Sportsman  today. 

National  Sportsman  Magazine,  S6  Federal  St.,Boston 
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Selling  Power  in  Every  Detail 

To  Get  the  Customer's  Name  on  the  **Dotted  Line**  is  the  Purpose 

of  All   Advertising — Slogans  That  Are  Devoid  of  Selling 

Argument — Borders  That  Kill  Display  Lines — Ad 

Writing  Is  Akin  to  Short  Story  Construction 

By  M.  J.  RAHNKE  IN  '•JUDICIOUS  ADVERTISING- 


THE  HARDEST  thing  with  which  the  experienced  advertising  manager  or  writer  has 
to  contend  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  new  advertiser  for  "fluff  and  frivoV'  as  it 
has  been  aptly  characterized. 

E3very  man  of  experience  can  refer  to  occasions  where  the  uppermost  thought 
in  the  client's  mind  was  to  have  something  "clever/'  something  striking,  something  that 
would  tickle  his  own  fancy  and  make  an  opportunity  of  talk  among  his  friends,  equally 
as  ignorant  as  himself  on  the  subject  of  real  advertising. 

Hours  of  effort,  for  example,  have  been  squandered  in  the  attempt  to  get  up  a  "slogan." 

I  know  an  advertising  man  of  ability  and  more  than  average  success  in  the  business 
who  says  it  "gives  him  a  pain"  every  time  he  even  hears  the  word  "slogan." 

It  has  become  a  nightmare  to  him.  He  calls  it  the  silliest,  most  useless,  oenseless 
device  ever  foisted  upon  business  men. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  is  rather  more  than  half  right. 

And,  yet,  there  are  some  slogans  that  have  in  them  the  selling  power  that  should 
accompany  every  printed  and  pictured  form  of  advertising. 

You  know  them — we  all  know  them.  And  we  know  others  that  add  nothing  at  all  to 
the  strength  of  the  advertising,  and  that  are  mere  excrescences  on  the  selling  plans  and 
selling  aims  of  the  organization.  In  the  main,  a  slogan  exists  because  of  its  "cleverness." 
That  was  the  quality  that  first  attracted  its  user's  attention  to  it. 

In  the  "invention"  of  a  slogan  every  effort  is  directed  to  the  securing  of  this  "clever" 
effect.  Almost  never  is  an  advertising  man  asked  to  get  up  something  that  will  possess 
selling  strength.  It  is  the  cute,  the  catchy,  the  alliterative,  the  fantastic,  that  is  oftenesi 
in  mind. 

Of  course,  in  considering  this  question  of  a  "slogan"  we  get  very  close  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  name  of  a  product  as  well.  But  this  is  such  a  big  subject  in  itself  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  it  here. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  followed  the  injunction  of  that  famous  automobile 
maker  to  "Ask  the  man  who  owns  one."  To  be  sure,  there  is  in  this  a  faint  suggestion 
of  value  because  it  Implies  that  "the  man  who  owns  one"  is  excellently  well  satisfied  with 
his  car. 

But  it  is,  at  best,  but  slight,  and  decidedly  not  of  positive  sales-value. 

Contrast  this  with  "The  Ultimate  Car."  as  used  by  the  Stearns  people.  There  is  in 
this  much  more  of  assertive  power.  It  conveys  a  definite  idea  of  value — which  the  other 
does  not.   Yet,  even  this  can  scarcely  be  called  a  perfect  slogan. 

I  wonder  how  many  motorists  have  bought  a  certain  make  of  tires  because  of  the 
man  with  the  goggles  who  says:  " 'Tirely  satisfied!"  There  is  a  sample  of  an  attempt  to 
be  clever.   It  is  a  poor  pun  at  best.   Why  he  is  satisfied  the  man  does  not  say. 

Take  as  a  contrast  the  bald  presentation  of  the  "No-Rim-Cut  Tire."  This  is  only  a 
half-slogan,  used  in  the  form  of  a  name.  And,  yet,  it  has  a  whole  advertisement  in  these 
three  short  words.  Thousands  of  motorists  have  bought  these  tires  merely  because  and  on 
account  of  the  name. 

A  food  advertiser  loudly  asserts:  "There's  a  reason."  Do  you  see  any  reason  why 
you  should  at  once  hurry  away  to  buy  some  of  the  product? 

Another  says  "The  World's  Breakfast"  and  it  immediately  calls  to  your  mind  throng- 
ing millions  of  well-fed,  hearty  folks  who  are  enjoying  this  product  at  their  morning  meal. 

If,  then,  you  feel  that  you  must  have  a  "slogan,"  at  least  get  one  that  means;  some- 
thing; that  is  short  and  intelligible;  that  has  force  and  common-sense;  and  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  an  impression  that  will  add  selling  value  to  your  advertising. 

If  you  can't  get  this;  or  if  your  product  is  one  that  does  not  well  lend  itself  to  the  use 
of  such  a  phrase,  why,  don't  weep  over  it!  Many  a  big  business  has  been  made  without 
a  "slogan." 

Blue-pencil  every  line,  curve  and  portion  of  your  ad  copy  that  fails  to  hold  selling 
value. 

A  short-story  writer  told  me  once  that  the  secret  of  the  art  of  writing  a  short  story 
that  would  sell  was  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  opening  paragraph.  IoMia^ub}  cll- 

(Continued  on  page  6.)  Digitized  byXriUUglC 
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Tickets  On  Sale  Daily 
Limit  Three  Months 


Only  One  Night 
on  the  Road 

Leave  Honston  4:25  p.  m.  Today 
Ait.  Hot  Springs  10:05  a.  m.  Tomorrow 

D.  J.  PRICE 

General  PiMenjer  aad  Ticket  A jent 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Homeseekers 

Ai  Innigratioi 
Bireai 

U  mawUiiicd  f«r  the  paqiotc  of  ^ivin^  proipcc- 
tive  homctcckcrt  definite  informtion  in  regard  to 

Better  Hemes 

Better  Lands 

Better  Crops 

You  ought  to  know  about  a  country 
before  ^oin^  to  see  it;  and  to  see  the 
country  before  buying. 

Litcnitare  dctcriptive  of  Texas  FarmiB^ 
and  Industrial  opportunities  sent  on 
request.     Write  to-day  to 

T.  C.  IQMftER 

General  Immigration  A^ent 

Mo.  Pac.  Building  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Selling  Power  in  Every  Detail 

(Con:inued  from  page  4.) 

max  and  make  every  paragraph  and  every  word  aid  in  advancing  the  story  toward  the 
climax. 

That  ia  what  a  good  advertisement  should  do.  In  fact,  there  are  many  other  points 
of  similarity  between  a  good  ad  and  a  good  short  story. 

To  mention  just  one  more.  See  that  your  ad  starts  out,  from  the  very  first  word,  with 
action  and  interest. 

Don't  have  any  long-winded  dissertation  on  philosophy,  or  economics,  or  religion,  or 
some  other  equally  abstruse  subject.  But  get  to  the  turkey  and  tallc  it  frgm  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  the  first  paragraph. 

If  the  photo  of  the  "man  who  mak^s  it"  will  add  selling  value — use  it.  If  not,  cut  it 
out! 

Mennen  made  his  face  famous;  made  it  have  selling  force.  But  it  took  thousands  of 
dollars  to  do  it.  And  even  now  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  or  not  it  is  as  effec- 
tive as  some  other  appeal  would  be. 

When  you  feel  like  congratulating  yourself  that  you  have  written  something  remark- 
ably clever  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  a  blue  pencil  and  cross  it  out.  Ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  you  will  improve  the  ad  by  so  doing. 

Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  and  taboo  all  flights  of  fancy  and  rhetoric. 

If  the  picture  you  think  of  u&ing  is  merely  pretty,  waste-basket  it,  and  get  one  that 
has  a  meaning — that  has  some  connection  with  the  argument  of  the  ad,  and  that  adds  the 
indispensable  selling  value. 

It  is  an  instructive  exercise  to  take  half-a-dozen  leading  advertising  mediums  and  run 
through  them  to  note  the  illustrations  that  are  used.  You  will  be  simply  amazed  to  see 
the  superfluities,  the  uselessnesses.  the  space-fillers,  the  pictures  that  are  used  simply 
because  they  are  pictures  and  pretty,  or  to  flatter  the  vanity  or  pride  of  the  advertiser. 

It  will  add  immensely  to  the  power  of  your  own  work  to  note  these  carefully,  analyz- 
ing in  each  case  the  reason  why  the  illustration  is  a  poor  one  and  why  it  contains  no  sell- 
ing force. 

Some  advertisers  are  deathly  afraid  to  leave  a  speck  of  white  paper  that  is  not  filled 
with  type.  Others  are  just  the  reverse  and  pay  out  a  great  deal  of  good  money  for  unused 
material. 

Both  are  bad,  both  lack  value. 

The  rule  is  that  where  white  space  can  be  used  as  display  and  to  add  strength  to  a 
head  line  or  a  paragraph,  by  all  means  leave  the  space.  But  where  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  so  doing  it  is  foolish  to  pay  for  this  extra  amount  of  unused  material. 

Much  white  paper  is  left  uncovered  merely  because  it  is  considered  to  be  artistic  in  its 
effect.  Which  is  all  very  well  if  the  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay  for  that  form  of  amuse- 
ment.  But  it  must  not  be  called  good  advertising. 

This  matter  of  white  space  is  one,  however,  where  the  advertiser  is  usually  the  one 
who  is  most  apt  to  object. 

Not  very  many  appreciate  the  display  value  of  vacant  paper.  It  frequently  is  stronger 
than  any  type  faces  could  be. 

Some  advertisers  are  "batty"  on  borders.  They  are  continually  fussing  and  worrying 
over  borders  that  will  suggest  the  product  or  have  some  "connection"  with  the  article 
advertised. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is  probable  that  no  border — however  artistic  or  however  much 
"connection"  It  may  have  with  the  subject — is  of  more  than  the  merest  value  in  its  sell- 
ing force. 

There  are  some  forms  of  .dainty  copy  such  as  have  been  used  with  success  by  at  least 
one  famous  jewelry  advertiser  where  the  handsome  border  effects  DO  have  considerable 
value,  purely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  But  in  this  instance  the  mere  artistic  value 
makes  a  very  strong  impression  on  the  possible  buyer  of  the  product  for  the  reason  that 
this  product  depends  largely  upon  its  class  and  style  for  its  appeal.  In  this  direction  it 
is  rightly  used. 

Many  of  the  average  border  effects  simply  use  up  vahiable  space.  m?ke  the  ads  harder 
to  set,  detract  from  the  attention  value  of  the  type,  pnd  do  more  harm  than  good. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  plain,  narrow  and  simple  printer's  rule  is  far  and  away  the 
most  sensible  thing  to  use. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  a  border  is  to  secure  one  that  will  not  "kill" 
the  display  lines  and  spoil  the  contrast — which  is  the  life — of  the  advertisement. 

Few   copy   writers   or   printers   thoroughly  understand  this  matter  of  contrast. 

It  is  always  safest  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  simplicity  and  strength. 

Follow  the  rule  of  the  short  story  writer,  already  mentioned. 

Draw  a  line  straight  through  from  the  top  display  line  of  an  ad  to  the  signature  at  the 
end  and  see  that  everything  between  assists  in  the  sale  of  the  product. 

Within  these  limitp  you  may  use  all  manner  of  beauty  and  art,  all  shades  of  logic  and 
even  rhetoric;  provided  always  that  in  so  using  them  you  bear  ever  in  mind  the  rule  that 
every  detail — great  or  small — must  tend  toward  the  sale  of  the  article  advertised 

And  work  it  all  t(  wards  the  selling  climax — the  closing  of  the  sale — the  "getting  of 
the  customer's  name  on  the  dotted  line."  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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WHY  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Because  it  increases  quantity  of  product. 
Because  it  improves  quality  of  product. 
Because  it  decreases  cost  of  product. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done. 
Phone  us  and  we  will  send  representative. 

HOUSTON  LIGHTING  &  POWER  COMPANY  1905 

No.  915-17  CAPITOL  AVENUE  PHONE,  PRESTON  71 


HotelWaldorf 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

lalhs'  New,  Moderi,  Pop- 

■hr  PrieiMi  Europeti 

Hotel 

IN  HUn  OF  BItlNESt  BIITIICT 

"ONCE  A  GUEST,  ALWAYS  A 
BOOSTER" 


J.  LEVINSKI.  Preprl«t«r 

THE  NATATORIUM  HOTEL 

WACO,  TEXAS 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

TURKISH   BATHS,   SWIMMING   POOL 
latM:>$1.00,  $1.S0,  $2.00  aid  $2.S0  PMriay 

Swimming   Pool  and  Tub   Dopartmont 
Froo  to  Guosts 

OPPOSITE  UNION  DEPOT 


INSTRUCTION 

Ar*  you  •mbltiou*  to  b«ooin*  •  writer?  A  <iMir«  to  writ* 
unmlataikablr  indicates  litsrary  ability.  Bscom*  •  member  of 
e  profession  that  is  not  overerowde<l.  Constant  and  Inoreas* 
ing  demand  for  reporters,  editors,  special  writers,  correspon* 
dents.  Opportunities  for  advancement  greater  than  in  any 
other  profession.  Thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  journal- 
ism, newspaper  and  magaslne  writing,  by  successful  editors. 

For  particulars  concerning  course  address 

School  of  Professional  Journalism 

p.  O.  Box  1448,  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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McEvoy  Wireless  Well 
strainers 

Nave  no  EOOAL  kr  HOC,  NONAII, 
TIOOK  Mr  OITY  WATEI  WELLS.  They 
OET  the  WATEI  and  PIEVEIT  SAIL 
Maie  !■  WIOOONT  flH  ud  have 
lOR-OOIIOSIVE  ilASS  SLOTTEi 
PLiOS  fMT  StriiMr  lalete. 

Touean  ROUTE  or  DRIVE  THEM 

J.  H.  MeEVOY  &  CO. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


THE  BEXAR 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

European  and  American  Plan 

A  typical  up-to-date  hostelry  with  louth 
end  eett  ezpotoret.  Rooms  with  beth. 
Teble  unexcelled.  In  the  heart  of  the 
shopping  and  theatrical  district. 

'  'Sot  th$  Largest,  hut  A  moug  th§  B§st  by  T^st'  * 

A.  SANNER,  Proprietor 


^ 


XRiY  KATHODOSCOPE. 
■"'* '  l.atest  pocket  CHriosity. 
Everybody  wants  it;  tells  the 
time  on  your  watch  througrh  cloth. 
Apparently  *ee  yourfellow.  best  srirl 
or  any  object  through  cloth,  wo  d  or  *  tone,  any  dis- 
tance, all  climates;  lasts  lifetime;  always  ready  for 
use.    Prlc«.  26  c«nts.     Stamps  or  Sllv«r. 

K  ATH  OS    OO. 
126  EAST  26TH  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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UAVB  yoa  literary  talcai?  Do  yoa  winh  to  dcTclop  it 
-^^  ia  a  way  that  will  astare  yon  a  good  income  and  par-, 
naacnt  enployncat?  Addraaa:  SCHOOL  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL JOURNALISM,  Box  1448.  Hoatton.  Tezaa. 
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Articles 
in  the  May 
Te^as  Magazine 


The  Country  of  Many  Sides 

The  marvelous  transformation  of  the  Texas   PanhancQe,  where 
civilization  has  replaced  the  conditions  of  the  early  days. 
By  ARTHUR  L.  TUNNCLL 

Fort  Worth,  the  Indomitable 

How  she  has  risen  from  an  obscure  village  to  one  of  the  South' 
west's  most  prominent  cities. 
Br  R.  O.  McGARMACK 

Tragedies  of  the  Harrisonburg  Road 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  were  hot" 
beds  of  adventure.     Further  reminiscences  of 
GENERAL  J.  H.  COSGROVE 

Texas'  Proposed  Beach  Highways 

The  first  link  connecting  Galveston  with  the  lower  Gulf  Coast 
will  soon  be  available. 

By  GLARENGE  G.  GOYLE 

Order  on  the  Border 

In  view  of  the  present  course  of  events  in  Mexico,  some  facts 
about  the  Southwestern  boundaries  are  interesting. 

By  SHERWIN  R.  MILLS 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Writer  of  True  Negro  Verse 

Some  matters  of  moment  about  the  late  negro  poet,  with  some 
extracts  from  his  works. 
By  JAGK  DUNAWAY 


In  answeringr  advertisements  on  this  pa^e  it  will  benefit  you  to  mention^ |^|^|^l^^zas  Ma^rasi^. 
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Fiction 

in  the  May 

Te^as  Magazine 


The  City  of  Peace 

The  first  installment  of  a  new  four-part  serial  of  wierd  adventure  in  the 
'    Pacific — a  journey  into  the  earth  and  its  strange  outcome. 

By  WALTER  SCOTT  HASKELL 

Author  of  **EiiiiMarie«  to  tk«  Moon,**  **In  tk«  JungU,**  ttc. 

FOUR  SHORT  STORIES 

When  Bandits  Were  Bold 

The  story  of  a   Rocky   Mountain  hold-up^  and   the   awkward 
predicament  of  a  young  betnk  cashier. 
By  T.  F.  EARLE 

A  Matter  of  Moonshine 

Moonlight  and  moonshine  go  hand  in  hand.      The  widow  and 
the  drummer  are — oh^  but  read  the  story  I 
By  JULIA  BEAZLEY 

A  Criminal— But  a  Gentleman 

How  a  burglar's  better  nature  was  aroused  by  a  tender  recollec- 
tion and  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
By  EDGAR  COOLEY 

The  Ideal  of  Harold  Caldwell 

A  love  story   with   vetriations — and  a  surprising  way  out  of  a 
dilemma. 

By  O.  B.  COPPER 


In  answering  advertisements  on  this  page  it  will  benefit  you  to  mention  the  Texas  Magazine. 
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Tl?j^ViS  ST 


If  You  Are  Interested  in  Texas 

TEXAS  IN  A 
NUTSHELL 

will  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know 

48  PAGES       COLORED  COVERS 
PRICE  25  CENTS 

Address  P.O.  Box 702,  Houston.Texas 


w1^  Two  Dollars  Will  Make  You  Prosperous 


^^^^   Write  tor  TAYLOR'S  TEXAS  INVESTOR 

H.  S.  TAYLOR,  Scailw  BiiMiit,  Htistoi,  Tixat 


It  secures  full  size  lot,  suburbs  Houston, 
fastest  growing  City  in  the  United  States 


WE  POINT  THE  WAY 


Te  R«a«  CstBte  Firms  that  Wint  AdvttrtlB^iift  Br^d    S«1HnQ    Fl«ns 

THAT  TURN  LAND  INTO  CASH 

We  have  had  morfi  ihan  ten  yeara  experiience  handling  advcrlLiing  ^rd  ■utilifig  in 
or£anii£aLton  o\  aftftnls  for  teal  eitlate  firma  It  Jfou  Kave  a  Iracl  of  land  or  a  lowni- 
•  tie  thfll:  yau  wisli  to  pUc?  on  the  marWel  it  will  pif  you  lo  contull  \i».  W^  de»igli 
and  write  literature  and  mAkt  ielling  pUns  that  fet  reiullip  Our  client*  vrtt  »lio 
c:eA^^ul        Wnl?   us  or  call  at  our  office  and  conault  ^A. 

BrRlM  £  PllCUi.  308  First  latiooil  Bank  Bld«.,  Phoni  Prtiton  2(4,  Notitloa,  Tu. 


25  Fig  Trees  and 
Acre  of  Land 


$5  Cash 

$2  Per  Month 


/8 

For  Full  Particulars  Write  W.  H.  MALLORY,  Port  Lavaca,  Texas 


Do  You  Want  a  Stepping  Sttnt  t»  a  Higher  and  Mere  Useful  LifeT 

**A   LITTLE   LAnV  AND  A   LIVING'' 

By  BOLTON  HALL 

Pablither*  Price  $1.00.  bat  tent  with  •  year'*  •abtcription  to  The  Texas  Mag^siae  for  $1.75.    Addresa  all 

orders  to  The  Texas  Magaxine,  Hoaston.  Texas 


In   answering   advertisements   on    this   page   it   will   benefit  you   to   mention   the   Texas^  Maeazlne 
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Is  This  Mai  GiHed  With 
Strange  Power? 


Prominent    People   Say    He    Readt   Their    Lives 
At  an  Open   Book. 


Do  You  Want  to   Know  About  Your   Bualneis, 
Marriage,  Changes,  Occupation,  Friends, 
Enemies  or  What  to  Do  to  Achieve     ^ 
Success? 


TEST  READINGS  FREE  TO  ALL  HOUSTON, 

TEXAS,   MAGAZINE   READERS  WHO 

WRITE   AT   ONCE. 

Attention  of  the  mysUcally  Inclined  seema  tp 
be  centered  at  present  upon  the  work  of  Mr. 
Clay  Burton  Vance,  who,  although  laying  claim 
to  no  special  Rift  of 
supernatural  powers, 
attempts  to  reveal  the 
lives  of  people  through 
the  slender  clues  of 
handwriting  and  birth 
dates.  The  undeniable 
accuracy  of  his  deline- 
ations leads  one  to 
surmise  that  hereto- 
fore palmists,  proph- 
ets, astrologers,  and 
seers  of  divers  beliefs 
have  failed  to  apply 
the  true  principles  of 
the  science  of  divina- 
tion. 

Asked  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  he 
gives  his  delineations, 
Mr.  Vance  replied:  "I 
have  simply  resurrect- 
ed an  ancient  science 
and  moulded  It  Into  a 
key  to  human  nature." 
The  following  letter 
Is  published  as  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Vance's 
ability: 

Prof.  Dixon,  M.  A., 
Director  Lanka  O  b  - 
servatory,  member  of 
S  the  "Societe  Astrono- 
m  1  q  u  e  de  France," 
member*  of  the  Astronomlsche  Gesselschaft," 
Germany,  writes  Prof.  Clay  Burton  Vance: 

"Dear  Sir — I  duly  received  your  letter  and 
Complete  Life  Reading.  I  am  perfectly  satis-, 
fled  with  your  Reading;  It  Is  In  nearly  all  the 
Items  as  exact  as  It  could  possibly  be.  It  seems 
strange  that  you  should  refer  to  my  suffering 
from  throat  trouble.  I  have  Just  had  a  bad  at- 
tack and  usually  have  it  two  or  three  times  per 
year.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  you  to  my 
friends  who  desire  a  Life   Reading." 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  free 
test  Readings  to  all  readers  of  The  Texas  Maga- 
zine, but  it  is  especially  requested  that  those 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  generous 
offer  make  application  at  once.  If  you  wish  a 
delineation  of  your  own  life,  if  you  wish  a  true 
description  of  your  characteristics,  talents  and 
opportunities,  simply  send  your  full  name,  the 
date,  month  and  year  of  your  birth  (state 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss),  and  also  copy  the 
following  verse  in  your  own  handwriting: 
"Your  power  is  marvelous, 

So  people  write. 
Please   read   my   life — 
Are  my  prospects  bright?" 
Send  your  letter  to  Mr.    Clay  Burton  Vance, 
Suite   750,    Palais   Royal.   Paris,    France.     If   you 
wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents  (stamps  of  your 
own  country)  to  pay  postage,  clerical  work,  etc. 
Please  note  that  5  cents  postage  is  required  on 
letters  posted  to  France.    Do  not  enclose  coins 
or  silver  in  your  letter. 


THE 
OLD 
WASH 
PLACE 

By 
Judd  Mortimer  Lewis 

The  Mtsterpieoe  of  This  Sweet  SiD|er 
of  the  Southland 


A  SPECIAL  EDITION  OF  200 
COPIES,  AUTOGRAPHED  BY 
THE  AUTHOR,  IS  BEING  SENT 
TO  PRESS- 


Every  Copy  ft   Work    of  Art. 

Something  to  Be  Read 

and  Preserved 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  copies  any  one  person  may 
buy— but  under  no  circumstances 
will  this  edition  run  beyond  the 
number  specified. 

Special  Price  for  (Pj  f\f\ 
this  Limited  Edition  ^pXeUU 

This  edition  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  regular  edition  for  the  general 
public  at  50c  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Orders   will  be  filled  in  rotation. 

Address  all  letters,  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

HARRY  VAN  DEMARK 


P.  0.  Box  702 


Houston,  Tsxas 


In  answering  advertisements  on   this  page   it  will   benefit  you  to   nieD^^^e^*^'!!®^©^^®" 
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Peeriess  Self-Heatins  Tailw's  Iroi 


Invaluable  for  U*e  in  TaJlori/ig  and  Pr«MJng 
Establishments,  Panltoriums,   Hotels, 
Laundries,   Clothing   and    Milli- 
nery Stores,  Etc. 
Complete     Within     Itself— Manufactures     lU 
Own  Qas — Easily  Regulated — Highly  Fin- 
ished and  Tested— Triple  Nickel -Plated— 
Weight,  22  Pounds. 

Price  Complete,  $10.00 

TIE  IICAIIESCEIT  LiaiT  ft  SIP f  LY  MMf  MY 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  WACO,  TEXAS 


THE  BOYS* 
MAGAGINE 

The  Foremett  Literary 
RepreeeaUtive  of  Yooag 
America  will  be  offered 
daring  the  a«xt  few  moathe 
in  oonjanetioa  with 
THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE 

BOTH  FOR  SI. 60 

RSOULAR  PRICE 

Tezae  Magasine  $1^  a  year 
Boy*'  liagaainc  %IM  a  year 

SCNO  ALL  OaOSRS  TO 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZIHE 

HOUSTON. TEXAS 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 
Pages  14  and  15 


The  Texas  Tradesman 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

A  Publication  •!  General  Interest 

to  all  Branches  of  Business 

SEND    FOH    SAMPLE   COPY 


MAPS 


OP  ALL  COONTftliS, 
ALSO  STATI  MAPS 

TEXAS  BLUE  PRIIT 
fc  SNPPLY  N. 

614  PasMB  Smac 

■OUSTON     -    TEXAS 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WATCH 
FOR  YOUR  DESK? 

The  OVERLAND 

Is  eminently  fitted  to  frace  any  busi- 
ness office — is  a  high  class  ornament 
and  an  accurate  timekeeper.  Can  be 
taken  out  of  case  and  put  in  your 
pocket  like  an  ordinary  watch. 

The  OVERLANI>  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address,  with  THE 
TEXAS  MAGAZINE,  one  year  for 
$2.00.  Address  all  orders  and  make 
all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE,  Houston,  Texas 


In  answering   advertisements   on   this   page   It  will    benefit  you   to   menticOigitH^tclT'^^la^Qagazine. 
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PROSPERITY  AWAITS  YOU! 

WHERE? 

See  Remarks  of  Men  of  National  Reputation: 

SPEAKER  CHAMP  CLARK  tayt:  "Qo  South,  Toung  Man!  Qo  South  and  Qrow 
•p  with  the  Country."  He  ahoold  haye  added,  "The  Opportunity  of  your  Fathers  wae 
tm  the  West,  but  Yeur  Opportunity  it  in  the  Quit  Coast  Country  of  Texas." 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE  of  Texas,  Hon.  B.  R.  Kone,  says  of  it: 
"There  is  no  other  area  of  similar  size  on  Barth  where  conditions  are  so  fayorable 
for  general  farmins  and  stoek  raising.  A  Proven  Field  that  Needs  Only  to  be  Worked 
te  Yield  Those  Who  May  Labor  In  It  the  Highest  and  Richest  Rewards  of  Effort." 

FOR  LESS  THAN  HALF  VALUE 

CNeiee  Lands  are  being  offered  by  our  Company  for  less  thhn  half  their  produe- 
tive  value— less  than  half  the  price  of  lands  In  the  Middle  West— less  than  half  the 
price  they  should  command  todayl 

For  the  larger  farmer,  or  those  hsTing  money  to  inyest  for  operating  in  a  larger 
way,  our  general  farming  lands  near  SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  within  easy  driTing 
^stance  of  The  Great  Market  City  of  Houston,  or  our  Fameus  Black  Land  medium 
alsed  farms  in  the  ROSBOROUGH  and  DeLEON  RANCHES,  afford  your  best  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  rich  farm  land  which  will  make  you  a  splendid  home,  the  produe- 
tien  of  which  should  scon  swell  your  bank  account,  and  the  rise  In  value  should 
make  you  rich.  If  you  hare  only  a  little  cash,  buy  on  our  monthly  savings  plan— 
BUY  SUBURBAN  GARDENS— near  Houston,  the  "Chicago  of  the  South." 

LOCATION  AND  CLIMATE 

The  geographical  Jocation  and  delightful  climate  excels  California;  near  rail- 
roads, splendid  schools  and  churches,  rapidly  growing  towns,  with  rural  telephonee 
and  mail  delivery. 

SOIL  PRODUCTION 

The  soil  production  is  wonderful — ^two  or  three-crop  combinations  per  y—r 
being  possible.  Our  soil  produces  all  Northern  crops  in  addition  to  many  more  valu- 
able crops  natlTe  to  the  South.   Our  lands  raise: 

CORN  and  OATS  equal  to  Iowa  or  lillneis. 

ALFALFA — more  cuttings  per  year  than  Kansas  or  Nebraeka. 

TWO  CROPS  OF  POTATOES  and  ail  kinds  of  VegeUblee  at  all  tlmee  of 
the  year. 

COTTON,  SUGAR  CANE,  RICE,  ORANGES,  FIGS  and  other  wealth  producers 
Impossible  to  the  North. 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING" 

WE  INVITE  CLOSEST  INSPECTION  of  our  lande.  They  will  Justify  yeur  een- 
fidence,  the  Investment  of  your  eavinge,  and  a  value  of  double  the  preeent  price. 

Write  Immediately  for  full  Information.  BETTER  STILL:  Join  our  HOME- 
SEEKERS  EXCURSION  from  the  North,  leaving  Kansas  City  and  St  Louis  tht 
first  and  third  Tueedays  of  each  month. 


The 


Scad  ■•  the  cMipoa  below  or  fortker  iaforaatioa 


I    ALLISON-RICHBY  CO.. 
Hooatoa,  Texas 

Without  eoat  to  oio.  aoad  litoratvre  and  informalioa 
•onceming  yoar  tmrm  laada. 


Allison -Richey  ■ 

Land  Go.  i  '^"" 

Carter  BIdg.,  Houston,  Texas  B     ^^^^"  "  || 

Wainwright  Bldg-,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  5  ■ 

Uoion  Depot,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ■  (T.ii.>-i3 ■ 


In  answering:  advertlaements  on   this  page  It  will  benefit  you   to   mention  the  Texas  Maffazine. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

These  columns  are  read  by  many  thousands  of  investors  each  month  throughout 
every  section  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Th« 
Texas  Magazine  is  doing  more  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  Southwest  than  any  scor* 
of  other  publications.    Classified  ads  in  The  Texas  Maffaxine  brlnff  RESULTS. 

RATBS— 6c  per  word»  first  iBaertloBi  4«  per  word  each  sabscqucBt  iBscrttoa  vp  f* 
8 1  8c  per  word  all  over  three  iMserttoas. 


ADVERTISING 


GOOD  ADVERTISING  COPY  PATS.— We  de- 
sifirn  and  write  booklets,  circulars  and  follow- 
up  letters  that  sell.  Ten  years'  experience.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  planning  selling  campaigns 
for  land  firms.  Write  us.  stating  your  proposi- 
llon.  Byram  &  Pincus,  308  First  National  Bank 
building,  Houston,  Texas. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


400  PER  CENT  PROFIT  selling*  our  high-grade 
work.    Samples  free.    Gordon  Co.,  Northwest- 
ern Building,  Chicago. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 


OLBTA   UTTLBHART'S  doMsHptlve   hlstorioal 
romance  of  Oklahoma.   B«auUfuUy  lUustrated. 
166  pages.    Postpaid,  85  c«iU.  Oleta  LitUehart. 
Sulphur,  Oklahoma. 

IF  YOU  ARB  INTBRB8TBD  in  Texas.  "Texas 
In  a  Nutshell/'  a  booklet  of  Information, 
alphabetically  arranged,  is  what  you  are 
looking  for.  Send  8Sc  to  P.  O.  Box  708,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

THE  SOUTHWBSTERN  ELBCTRICIAN' 
reaches  every  branch  of  the  electrical 
trade,  and  stands  for  the  development  of  the 
Southwest  In  everything  pertaining  to  light, 
power,  communication,  transit,  heat  and  cold 
storage.  A_  sample  copy  free.  Southwest 
Publishing  Company,  Houston,  Texas. 

THB  TEXAS  TRADESMAN  represents  the  re. 
tail,  manufacturing.  Jobbing  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  Great  Southwest.  It  is 
a  Journal  with  a  purpose— the  dissemination 
of  valuable   knowledge   to  business   men.    A 


dge 
Phe 


sample  copy  free.    The  Texas  Tradesman.  P. 
O.  Box  197.  Houston.  Texas. 

"THE  EARNING  POWER  OF  14  CENTS  A 
DAY"  Is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  now  being 
distrtbuted  FREE  OF  CHARGE  by  the  Gllot 
Company,  Texas  City,  Texas.  It  explains  how 
persons  of  very  small  means  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  fortune.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a 
copy  today. 

"THB  OLD  WASH  PLACE,"  edition  de  luxe, 
a  beautiful  spedmen  of  the  printers*  art,  will 
soon  come  from  the  press.  The  author,  Judd 
Mortimer  Lewis,  Is  known  far  and  wide  for  his 
''Tampering  With  Trifles"  Column.  Every  copy 
autographed.  Price,  $1.00.  Send  orders  now  to 
Harry  van  Demark,  P.  O.  Box  702,  Houston, 
Texas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


A    BIT    SHY    ON    SALARY?— I    pick    up    $1500 
yearly  additional   from  newspaper  correspon- 
dence.   My  book  tells  what's  news,  how  to  get 


It,  where  to  sell.    Newspaper  directory  included. 

No    correspondence    school     expense:     only    50 

>  cents.    Morris  White,  703  Oneida,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TEN  DOLLARS  buys  option-contract  (put  or 
call)  on  50  shares  stock,  10.000  bushels  wheat 
or  50  bales  cotton,  affording  unusual  chances 
for  large  profits  without  further  outlay.  Reimel 
&  Co.,  6  Wall  street,  New  York. 

BE  PROSPEROUS— Go  into  the  real  estate 
business.  Great  opportunities  now.  Make 
big  money  without  capital.  We'll  train  you. 
Free  book — How  to  Win.  Represent  us.  Ameri- 
can Realty  League,   San  Francisco. 

WE  ORGANIZE  companies  and  furnish  part 
capital  for  new  Industries  and  business  en- 
terprises where  home  people  co-operate.  What 
are  some  good  openings  In  your  town?  Slg- 
mond  Rothschild  &  Company,  Investment 
Bankers,   Houston,  Texas.  tf 


DETECTIVE'S  WANTED 


YOUNG  MEN  wanted  to  operate  in  own  locality, 
secret  service  work,  experience  unnecessaryt 
enclose  stamp  for  particulars.  Universal  Detec- 
tive Agency,  304  Colcord  hullding,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


DOGS,  PONIES  AND  BIRDS 


1913   FOX,    WOLF,    BEAGLE   hounds,    pointers, 
setters,    collies,    terriers,    poodles,    33  1-3    per 
cent   discount.     List   free.     Shetland   ponies.     J. 
D.   Stodghill,   Shelbyville,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED    singing.  canaHes     $2.50,     rare 
cage  birds  of  all  kinds.    Birds  shipped  every- 
where.   Write  iTappen,   1008   Royal  street,   Dal- 
las, Texas. 


FOR  SALE 


HAMLIN  LOT  FOR  SALE— Make  me  an  offer 
for  lot  7,  block  82,  60x140  ft,  comer  Stilwell 
M  venue  and  Seventh  street.  Orient  addition, 
Hamlin,  Texas.  H.  V.  Ruter,  P.  O.  Box  712, 
Houston,  Texas 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — Able  to  sell  what  every- 
body   wants — rich    irrigated    lands.     Miller 
Mrothers.  Bankers,  Falfurrias,  Texas. 

i>NE  THOUSAND   GOOD  FARMERS  to  locate 
in  Jim  Wells  County.    We  have  the  rest    For 
any  information  address  the  Young  Mens  Pro- 
gressive Club,  Alice,  Texas. 


In  answering  advertisements  on   this  page   it  will  benefit  you  to   mention  the  Texas  Magazine. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED— 
Splendid  income  assured  right  man  to  act 
as  our  representative  after  learning  our  busi- 
ness thoroughly  by  mail.  Former  experience 
unnecessary.  All  we  require  Is  honesty,  ability, 
ambition  and  willingness  to  learn  a  lucrative 
business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling.  All  or 
spare  time  only.  This  Is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  a  man  in  your  section  to  get  into  a 
big  paying  business  without  capital  and  be- 
come independent  for  life.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars.  National  Co-Operative  Realty 
Company,  L.  1556,  Marden  building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


OLD  COINS 


INVESTMENTS 


SUBURBAN  HOMESITES,  $1  CASH— Balance 
easy  payments,  at  Dalworth  Park,  Texas, 
suburb  on  Interurban,  midway  between  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  the  fastest  growing  cities  in 
the  great  Southwest,  only  82  miles  apart  Mill- 
ions going  into  new  skyscrapers,  hotels,  fac* 
torles  in  the  two  cities  and  population  has  treb- 
led in  ten  years.  Fortunes  will  be  made  here  In 
suburban  property.  Early  buyers  will  make 
enormous  profits.  Dalworth  Park  offers  best 
opportunity,  being  on  Interurban,  which  is  to 
be  double  tracked,  and  on  railroad  and  automo- 
bile pike.  $100,000  already  spent  on  waterworks, 
natural  gas,  street  improvements,  etc.  Forty- 
three  trains  daily.  Beautiful,  large  homesites 
only  $50  and  up,  in  this  special  sale.  $1  makes 
first  payment.  Write  today  before  price  ad- 
vances for  FREE  booklet,  showing  views,  maps 
and  all  particulars.  The  Dalworth  Company,  59 
Stewart  Title  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE 


BY   OWNER,   twenty  acres  $10   per  acre,   im- 
proved farm,  $20  per  acre,  truck  gardens,  $35 
per  acre.    Highest  point  in  Harris  county,  Clark 
Linebarger,  Tomball,  Texas. 

FIFTY-ACRE  tract,  3  miles  north  of  Sugar- 
land,  20  acres  in  cultivation,  15  acres  partly 
timbered,  for  sale  cheap,  unimproved.  W.  R 
Turner,  2407  Weuihlngton  street,  Houston, 
Texas. 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS— Lota  and  flvt-acro  tracU. 
Price  of  lots  $26.  Terms:  $2  cash,  balance 
$2  per  month.  Five  acres  only  $S  cash,  bal- 
ance IS  per  month,  no  interest.  H.  8.  Taylor. 
Owner,  Scanlan  Building. 

RAISE  160  TO  300  BUSHELS  of  potatoes  to 
ths  acre;  cotton,  one-half  to  one  bale  per 
acre;  alfalfa,  seven  or  eight  cuttings  to  the 
acre.  In  the  Oulf  Coast  country.  In  the  rals 
belt  Write  us  for  particulars  about  our 
medium-sised  farm  tracts.  Allison-Rlohey 
Land  Co.,  Carter  bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANYONE  DESIRING  book  manusoripts  eriti- 
cised  by  responsible  party,  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  magazines  and  publishing  houses 
should  write,  ^vlng  full  particulars,  includ- 
ing approximate  length  of  manuscript 
Shorter  manuscripts  also  giTen  attention.  Ad- 
dress "Manuscript.**  care  Texas  Magasine. 
Houston.  Texaa 


$7.76  PAID  for  rare  date  1858  quarters.  $20 
for  half  dollars;  we  pay  a  cash  premium  on 
hundreds  of  coins;  keep  all  money  dates  be- 
fore 1884.  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  our 
new  illustrated  coin  value  book,  size  4x7:  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  &  Co 
Coin  Dealers.  Box  68.  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

OLD  COINS  bought  and  sold,  60-page  spring 
coin  selling  catalog  just  out.  Free  to  collec- 
tors only.  Buying  coin  catalog,  quoting  prices 
I  pay.  10  cents.  Wm.  Hesslein,  Malley  building, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


POSTCARDS  AND  NOVELTIES 


MOVING    PICTURE    POST    CARDS— Be    up    to 
date   and   get    the    latest   thing   out.     Sample 
of   ten   cards    10c.     J.    L.    Wedge   Mfg.    Co.,    D. 
Blnghamton.   N.    Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WANTED— Young  men  to  qualify  for  telegraph 
service.    Only  few  months  required.    Expense 
low.    Situation  sure.    Write  for  particulars.  Dal- 
las Telegraph  College.   Dallas.  Texas. 


SINGING 


VOICE  CULTURE  successfully  taught  by  mall 
for  eleven  years.  Diplomas  Issued  to  gradu- 
ates. Write  for  particulars  and  convincing  tes- 
timonials, nilnois  Conservatory.  Studio  18.  96 
Broadway.   New  York. 


SONGS  AND  POEMS 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED— Big  money  In  suc- 
cessful songs.  New  plan.  Send  us  your  songs 
and  melodies.  Publication  guaranteed  if  accept- 
able by  world's  largest  reliable  song  publish- 
ers. Send  your  work  for  free  advice.  Hay- 
worth  Music  Publishing  Co..  749  G,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C. 


Texas  Magazine 

Classified  Ads 

Pull  Hard  for 
Little  Money 


In  answering  advertisements  on  this  page  it  will  benefit  you  to  mention  the  Texas  Magazine. 
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FORTUNES  IN  TEXAS  OIL  FIELDS 

INYESTORS  IN  OIL  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  OILF  COAST  SELT  NAYE  REAUZES  MILUONS 


The  ttotli  eff  Oil  Mmm  a  SItmm  eff  OoMm  iollwt 

The  enormous  earnings  that  have  accrued  to 
owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  leading  oil 
companies  of  this  country  are  only  equaled  by 
the  fabulous  fortunes  that  have  been  reaJized 
by  the  owners  of  oil  lands.  Single  wells  hav« 
been  put  down  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Oil  Field  that 
have  produced  as  high  as  $125,000  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  wells  at  Humble,  Texas,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Preston  Oil  Subdivision,  have 
produced  more  than  33,000,000  barrels  of  oil  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  that  field  has  been  under 
development,  which,  at  the  present  price  of  oil 
means  approximately  $34,000,000  in  earnings. 

PtmIm  til  SuUhfiaiM  -  lu  Itnl  eff  ttulf  Ceetl  Oil  left 

The  Preston  Oil  Subdivision  is  located  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  Montgomery  County,  Texas, 
just  a  short  distance  from  the  famous  Humble 
Oil  Field.  Prof.  W.  H.  Drummet,  the  eminent 
oil  specialist,  has  made  a  geological  survey  of 
the  property  and  carried  on  extensive  "wireless 
magnetometer"  tests,  and  his  special  report 
gives  assurance  that  the  three  oil-bearing  for- 
mations that  are  present  throughout  the  Hum- 
ble, the  Batson  and  the  Saratoga  Fields  nearby. 


'iffiSI 
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of  which  vriU  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  tract  for  oil.  These  lots  have  been 
grouped .  into  five  separate  tracts,  and  these 
tracts  will  be  put  on  sale  one  at  a  time. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  lots  have  been 
sold  and  payments  have  been  made,  to  enabls 
drilling  operations  to  begin,  a  co-operative  well 
will  be  put  down  on  tract  "A"  to  a  depth  of 
1600  feet,  if  such  depth  is  necessary  to  strike 
oil  in  paying  quantities.  If  oil  is  located  in  pay- 
ing quantities  in  this  first  well,  it  is  possible 
that  no  further  lots  will  be  sold  under  this  co- 
operative plan. 

If  oil  is  not  feund  by  the  first  well,  then  lots 
in  tract  "B"  will  be  placed  on  sale,  and  like- 
wise a  well  drilled  on  that  tract,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  five  tracts,  if  necessary  to  locate 
a  paying  well. 

Lit  leitfert  Shire  in  f  reffits 

E^ve^y  lot  holder  in  every  tract  will  receive  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits  of  any  and  all 
the  co-operative  oil  wells  that  we  bring  in  on 
the  entire  subdivision,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  lots  held,  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  profits  will  belong  to 
Prof.  Drummet,  the  expert  who  will  select  the 
location  for  the  wells  and  superintend  their 
drilling. 

Ten  per  cent  will  go  to  the  individuals  on 
whose  lets  paying  wells  are  located.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  various  wells  that  may  be  drilled 
will  be  determined  by  Prof.  Drummet  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  drilling,  wholly  upon  the 
geological  conditions  found  to  be  most  favor- 
able, and  he  will  positively  have  no  knowledge 
at  the  time  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  lots  he 
may  select. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  entire  profits  from  the 
well  or  wells,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  shared 
among  the  lot  owners  in  the  several  tracts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  lots  they  hold. 

The  remaining  40  p€;r  cent  will  be  retained  by 
me  as  compensation  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  wells  and  my  share  of  the 
profits.  Buyers  of  lots  will  receive  Warranty 
Deeds  when  all  the  required  payments  have  been 
made,  with  only  the  timber  rights  reserved. 

f  rioet  iid  Terms 

Lots  in  tract  "A"  in  Preston's  Oil  Subdivision 
are  now  selling  at  $20  each,  on  the  very  easy 
terms  of  $2  cash  and  $2  monthly  for  four  months, 
or  until  $10  have  been  paid.  The  balance  of  $10 
does  not  become  due  until  a  co-operative  well 
has  been  put  down  on  some  portion  of  the  sub- 
division and  brings  in  oil  in  paying  quantities. 
If  In  drilling  these  wells  we  fail  to  find  a  profit- 
able production  of  oil,  a  Warranty  Deed  will  be 
issued  to  you  for  the  $10  you  have  already  paid, 
and  no  further  payments  will  be  required.  If 
we  do  strike  oil  in  paying  quantities  you  will 
then  pay  the  remaining  balance  of  $10,  making 
$20  in  full,  and  receive  your  Warranty  Deed. 

ley  lew  While  f  rieei  Are  Lewett 

The  right  time  to  buy  lots  In  the  Preston  Oil 
Subdivision  is  right  now  while  prices  are  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  These  lots  will  go 
quickly  and  the  pioneer  buyers  will  make  the 
greatest  profits.  We  expect  to  advance  prices 
as  soon  as  drilling  operations  have  begun.  A 
few  dollars  invested  now  and  in  this  easy  man- 
ner may  earn  more  for  you  in  a  very  short  time* 
than  your  labor  for  a  lifetime. 

Send  Yew  Applioitiee  Tediy 

The  surest  way  to  profit  by  this  opportunity 
is  to  write  today,  with  your  first  payment  of 
$2  per  lot  for  the  number  of  lots  you  wish  re- 
served. If  you  desire  further  information  before 
placing  your  reservation  fill  out  the  information 
coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  free  of 
charge  and  without  obligating  you  In  any  way, 
maps,  plats  and  Illustrated  literature  telling 
you  all  about  Preston's  Oil  Subdivision. 

DON'T   PUT    IT   OFF!      GRASP  THE   OPPOR- 
TUNITY BY  INVESTING  NOWl 

BR.  0.  S.  PRESTON,  112  Sciilii  Mg.,  NmisIm 

REFBUNCES:    Ftret  Natioaal  Baak«  HMttM 

In  answering  advertisements  on   this  page  it  will  benefit  you  to  mention  the  Texas  Magazine. 


continue  on  underneath  the  Preston  Oil  Subdi- 
vision. The  Humble  Field,  which  is  nearest  to 
the  Preston  tract,  is  one  of  the  richest  oil  fields 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
area.  Several  new  wells  across  the  river,  north 
of  the  original  Humble  Field,  have  been  opened 
up  within  the  past  six  months,  many  of  them 
"gushers"  of  from  2000  to  6000  barrels  daily 
capacity.  This  extension  of  the  Humble  Field 
that  has  made  millionaires  of  many  men,  it 
must  be  borne  In  mind,  follows  the  direction 
toward  Preston's  Oil  Subdivision. 

levelepneet  en  Ce-Opentive  f  hm 

The  Preston  Oil  Subdivision  has  been  platted 
into  lots.  25x100  feet  in  size,  a  limited  number 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 
DR.  C.  S.  PRESTON, 

902  Scanlan  BIdg.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir— Please  send  me  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation  upon  me,  maps,  plats 
and  illustrated  literature,  giving  full  informa- 
tion relative  to  PRESTON'S  OIL  SUBDI- 
VISION. 

Name     

Street  or  Box  No 

City    State    

Date 


r.  M,— Mar. 
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I>o  You  Like  Good 
Reading? 

A  RRANGBMBNTS  have  been  mftde  whereby  leveral 
-^^  excellent  publications  can  be  offered  in  conjunction 
with  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  at  a  sum  which  will 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 

^  Magazines  widi  whom  diese  arrangements  have  been 
made  are  EVERYBODY'S,  one  of  die  most  popular  maga- 
zines devoted  to  general  literature;  DELINEATOR,  whose 
high  standard  as  a  woman's  publication  has  remained  un- 
questioned lor  years;  and  the  BOY'S  MAGAZINE,  a 
rapidly  rising  juvenile  magazine  devoted  to  boys  from  8  to 
18  years  of  age. 

4  Any  or  all  of  die  above  publications  may' be  secured  from 
us  on  die  following  terms : 


TEXAS  MAGAZINE 
Everybody*!  •    •    •    - 


$1.50 
1.50 

$3.00 

Osr  SyMitI  Mm  tor  Mh.  $2.M 


TEXAS  MAGAZINE    •  $1.50 
Boy's  Magusine  ....    1.00 

$2.50 
Osr  SpNitlPriMfwIalh,  $1.11 


A  copy  9fth$ 

"Ttxas  In  a 
NutshM," 
firt§  with 
9V*ry  ordtr. 


TEXAS  MAGAZINE    .  $1.50 
Delineator 1.50 

$3.00 
Osr  SpmW  Mm  tor  Mh,  $2.M 


TEXAS  MAGAZINE    .  $1.50 

Everybody'! 1.50 

Delineator 1.50 

$4.50 
Oar  SpMisI  PriM  fw  Us  TIras,  $S.H 


TEXAS  MAGAZINE    .  $1.50 

Everybody's 1.50 

Delineator 1.50 

Boy's  Magazine  ....    1.00 

$5.50 

Oar  Spssial  PriM  far  Mm  Fnt.  $S.7I 


A  C9py  o//A# 

B99k» 

"Ttx4tt  In  a 

NutshtUr 
fir§9  with 
9V*ry  ordtr. 


AMrcat  all  eonmaiiicatiaa*  and  aMk«  aH  checks  ami  aMaey  arders  fayabla  t* 


THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


In  answering  advertisements  on  this  page  It  will  benefit  you  to  mention  the  Texas  Magasiiig. 
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THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE— AovmisiMe. 


O.K.  by 
Uncle  Sam 


Are  You  An  American? 

n^HAT  is«  are  you  a  regular^  sure  enough  Aiperican  that  loves  his  country 
^  and  knows  why?  The  kind  of  an  American  that  understands  what  lus 
government  is«  who  is  akle  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  and  biggest  on  earthy 
and  then  back  it  up  with,  the  proofs?  If  you  are  that  kind  of  an  American* ' 
but  are  a  little  shy  on  the  information*  now  is  the  Ume  to  get  wise.  The 
new  book*  ^^The  Americcui  Government*''  by  Frederic  J.  Hasldn*  tells  you 
all  about  it.  When  you  have  read  it  you  will  be  heeled  for  an  ai^gument 
against  all  comers.     Don't  let  this  chance  get  by  you. 

Bound  in  red  cloth— 388  pages— 20  full-page  halftone  illustrations. 

American  Govemment  and  The  Texas  Magazine  one  year  $2 

or  acnt  ixtt  for  three  new  yearly  subscriiitioiis.    Address  all  orders  to 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE,  Houston,  Texas 


i^fi^y^^ 


In  answerinff  advertisements  on  this  pa«e  it  will  benefit  you  to  mentioi 


Ifaffaslne. 


A  WATCH  FREE 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  furnish  the  famous  KNICKERBOCKER 
$3.00  Watch  to  its  readers  without  any  cash  outlay. 


SILVER  FINISH  DIAL 

Watch  is  new  thin  model, 
16  size,  nickel  silver,  full 
bassine  model;  antique 
bow  and  crown;  stem 
wind  and  set;  movement 
is  American  jeweled  lever 
escapement;  tool  steel 
pinions;  highly  polished 
pivots;  damaskeened 
plates;  dials  are  silver 
finish  with  new  style 
slant  Arabic  figures.    I  ^ 


BACK  OF  WATCH 

Ladies*  size  6  is  semi- 
bassine  model,  with  an- 
tique bow  and  crown; 
stem  wind  and  set;^  same 
movement  and  finish  as 
gentleman's  size -^alto- 
gether one  of  the  daintiest 
little  timepieces  yet  oflf- 
ered  the  public.  The 
nickel  silver  cases  will 
stand  all  sorts  of  wear  and 
tear. 


LADIBS'  SIZE 


The  Knickerbocker  ^J"  ^^  ^^''\ST?'^y^A%^?^ 

address  m  the  United  States 
with  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  one  year  for  flj^  AA 

the  regular  price  of  the  Watch tPO.UU 

OR 


will  be  sent  postpaid  to  anyone  sending  in  five  new  subscrip- 
tions to  THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE  at  $1.50  each. 

Addr$u  all  orders  and  make  all  remittances  payable  te 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


GENEROUS  H0MESITES-$1  CASH 

DALWOlfFPARK 

HALFWAY  BETWEEN  DALLAS  AND  FT.  WORTH 


SKV.&.INK  RHOTOORARH  OP  DA  Li.  A  9,  Showing  the  1687.000  viaduct  lead- 
ing to  Dalworth  Park.  Here  la  only  a  flrllmiMie  of  the  '^Metropolis  of  the  Great  Southwest," 
showing  a  few  of  Its  million-dollar  skyscrapers.  Dallas  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  srln  machinery,  harness  and  saddlery,  and  in  the  sale  of  agricultural  Implements. 
So  rapid  has  been  Its  marvelous  growth  that  the  fortunes  made  through  the  increase  in  Real 
Estate  vvalues  seem  like  fairy  tales.  But  its  past  is  but  an  indication  of  the  wonders  of  its 
future.  \>nly  32  miles  west  of  DaJlas  lies  Fort  Worth,  the  greatest  railroad  center  of  the 
Southwest — "The  Gateway  to  Texas."  Fort  Worth  is  the  greatest  cattle  and  grain  market 
in  the  Southwest,  and  is  the  center  of  the  packing  and  oil  refining  industries.  Fort  Worth 
I  has  increeuied  in  population  223  per  cent  since  1900. 

INTERURBAN   LINE   BRINGS  TREMENDOUS  SUBURBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  lies  the  Garden  Spot  of  Texas — beautiful,  high,  roUlng 
land,  black  and  fertile  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Through  these  rich  fields,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Tnterurban  was  built,  connecting  these  two  young  giant  cities  of  the 
Southwest  by  electricity,  as  well  as  steam. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Interurban,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  have  been  rapidly  growing 
toward  each  other,  and  the  people  of  these  two  cities,  as  well  as  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  suburban  homes,  where  they 
have  convenient  transportation  service  to  both  cities.  The  population  in  this  Interurban  Dis- 
trict has  already  increased  over  400  per  cent  since  the  interurban  was  built,  but  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  property  values  is  yet  in  its  beginning.  Those  who  have  the  foresight  to 
secure  property  in  this  Interurban  District  now,  will  be  rewarded  in  the  future  by  hand- 
some profits  on  their  investments.    This  is  your  opportunity. 

OAI.WORTH    OFFERS   THE    OPPORTUNITY    OF   TpOAV 

By  reason  of  its  ideal  location,  midway  between  Dalleui  and  Fort  Worth,  on  the  Inter- 
urban, and  also  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  Dalleui-Fort  Worth  Automobile 
Pike,  the  beautiful  suburban  city  of  Dalworth  Park  is  the  most  desirable  spot  for  homes, 
for  business  or  for  investment  in  this  district  Over  $100,000  is  being  invested  in  city  con- 
veniences, such  as  waterworks,  sewerage  system,  gas  mains,  sidewalks,  street  improvements 
and  parks.  Fifty  houses  are  now  built,  or  under  construction.  Values  at  Dalworth  are 
bound  to  increase. rapidly  on  account  of  its  ideal  location  and  the  character  of  its  improve- 
ments, offering  city  conveniences  combined  with  country  comforts.  Generous  homesites  and 
business  lots  are  offered  now  in  this  special  sale  at  bargain  prices,  and  on  special  terms. 
THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  THAT  YOU  BffUST  NOT  MISS. 

OUR    OUARANTKK 

We  guarantee  that  everything  is  exactly  as  we  represent  It,  and  if  any  purchaser 
should  find,  on  personal  Inspection,  within  one  year,  that  we  have  made  any  mis- 
T/^^^     statements  or  misrepresentations  we  will  refund  to  such  purchaser  all  money  paid 
'^  r^W     "»•  together  with  six  per  cent  interest.    The  Title  to  Dalworth  property  is  per- 
^'^^         feet,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  strongest  title  guaranty  company  in  Texas. 
We  allow  a  special  extension  of  payments  in  case  of  sickness  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  we  pay  taxes  on  all  Dalworth  property  until  1915. 


FREE 

COIPON 


This    coupon   will 
bring    you    full 
particulars     o  f 


our     Special 
Offer  FREE 


Tht  lalworth  Co. 

S9  Stewart  Title  Bldg. 
Dallas,  Texas: 

Mail  me.  without 
obligation  on  my  part,  free 
copy  of  big  Texas  Booklet 
and  write  me  full   particulars 
about  your   Special   Sale   of 
Dalworth  lots  offered   The  Texas 
Magazine    readers. 

Name  

Address    4-ii 


ONLY  $1  MSN  lid  SMALL  SNMS  MONTNLY 

In  order  to  place  Dalworth  Park  lots  with- 
in the  easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  The 
Texas  Magazine,  no  matter  what  his  occu- 
pation or  how  small  his  income  may  be, 
we  now  offer  choice  lots  at  bargain  prioee 
and  on  payments  of  one  dollar  cash  and  the 
balance  in  small  monthly  sums.    The  cholee 

lots  are  going  fast,  so  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  fill  out  and  mall  C(^upon  at 
the  left  at  once. 
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